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PREFACE 

I N the -last thirty years oiir acquaintance with the interior 
of Ceylon, a country four-fifths of the size of Ireland, 
has made great advances. The researches of members of 
various Government Departurmts hav(' extended throughout 
the whol(' island, until it may now be said that th('n^ is no 
part of it which has not been inv(‘stigated. 

During this period, however, little new information regard¬ 
ing it has been published in England otherwise than in the 
Journals of various Societies, with the exception of some 
(‘xcellent studies of its natural history ; a work by Professor 
Rhys Davids on the Ancient Coins and Measures ; and two 
books prepared for the Government, one by Mr. Smither, the 
former Government Architect, containing an architectural 
description of the dagabas at Annradhapura, and the other, 
by Dr. Edward Muller, giving a first account of the ancient 
inscriptions. 

Evidently the time has arrived when part of the other 
recently obtained knowledge of the country should be pre¬ 
sented to the world. My employment in the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment from the middle of 1873 to the end of 1904 having given 
me opportunities of acquiring some information of the interior 
of the island, I have therefore prepared the present work, 
which describes some phases of the early civilisation, beginning 
with the history, life, and religion of the aborigines, and ending, 
as regards local matters, with the village games. Although 
the subjects included in it are dealt with in a disconnected 
manner, it will be seen that they advance from the primitive 
stages to more recent times. 

The character of such a work must naturally render it more 
useful to students of the subjects treated of than attractive 
to the general public. For this reason it has been my en- 
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(E'avour as far as possible to furnish accurate and detailed 
information rather than generalities among which the studcait 
might search in v.ain for the particulars he requires. 1 ma\ 
b(‘ [H'rmitted to (express a hope that my critic^s will dt'al 
leniimtly with tlu! errors which must be inseparable from 
such a publication. 

In transliterations I have followed Dr. E. Muller in indicating 
by (V the vowed which appears as c in publications of the Cewlon 
Government. The form accepted by me, when pronounced 
as a diphthong as in the Oxford Dictionary, both gives the 
sound of the letter and is historically accurate, the letter having 
been in most ('.ases derived from an ancient a. 

The consonant which is often expressed by v has been repre¬ 
sented by either v or w, so as to be in general agreement with 
its local sound. In Ceylon it is a w, and any one who pro¬ 
nounced it otherwise in nearly all words would make himself 
ridiculous. In the case of Pali words, especially the names 
of places and books, I have used only the letter v, in order to 
avoid confusion through being in disagreement with other 
works. I adhere in general to the Pali forms of names. 

I have to express my obligations to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies for his readily granted authorisation to repro¬ 
duce some of Mr. Smither’s drawings of the dagabas ; and 
to my friends Mr. H. T. S. Ward, the recent Director of Irri¬ 
gation, and Mr. H. C. P. Bell, the Archaeological Commissioner, 
the former for permission to copy and utilise the drawings of 
irrigation works in his office, and the latter for allowing me 
to include in this work a description of sc^me early coins in the 
possession of the Ceylon Government, without which the 
account of the first local coinage would have been incomplete. 

In the various chapters in which it has been utilised I 
have acknowledged the information furnished by several 
kind friends in Ceylon, and by Mr. C. H. Read of the British 
Museum and Dr. C. G. Seligmann, to all of whom it is a 
small return to tender my grateful thanks. 

Messrs. H. B. Andris and Co. of Kandy were so good as to 
bring about the publication of a Sinhalese work on the Ko- 
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homba Yaka in order that it might be avaiJabk^ for me, and 
to th(^ kindness of Mr. H. W'. Codrington, ot the Civil Service, 
I am indebted for natives accounts of this deity compiled in 
various provinces. To my friend the late Dr. Paul Gold¬ 
schmidt I owe my interest in the early inscriptions. 

^ With regard to the scales of the drawings, which are usually 
expressed in fractions, the denominator divided by twaive 
gives the number of fe(i equal to one inch. 

Through an inadvertence tlu' word Vxddha appears in sorn.^ 
places as Vydda. 
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THE FIRST INHABITANTS 

W HEN the first Aryan invaders entered India they 
brought with them an exaggerated belief in the 
existence of various classes of evil beings, among whom those 
termed Rakshasas occupied the most prominent place. These 
demons were thought to be especially active and powerful 
during the darkness of the night, when, though invisible in 
their true shapes, they acted in many objectionable ways in 
opposition to the new settlers ; and most of the ills which 
beset the Aryans were attributed to their malevolence. Every 
mysterious sound heard during the night, and especially the 
weird calls of the forest owls, showed them to be then in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the villages or encampments, 
but with the first gleams of sunrise they vanished ; the spear¬ 
like rays of the mighty Sun-god had annihilated them, or at 
the least had driven them away into the obscurity of the 
trackless forests. Being thus powerful during the nocturnal 
hours, it was naturally believed to be they who inspired the 
night attacks of the aboriginal tribes, the constant enemies 
of the Aryan settlers ; and many and fervent were the prayers 
addressed to Agni, the Fire-god, and Indra, the God of the 
Firmament, the Lord of the Thunder and the Controller of 
the Heavenly Fires, to arise and disperse and overwhelm 
them. In the fourth hynrn of Book iv of the Rig-Veda (Grif¬ 
fiths* translation) the prayer runs :— 

Rise, Agni, drive off those who fight against us : make manifest thine 
own celestial vigour. 

Slacken the strong bows of the demon-driven. . . . 

Destroy the cursing RS.kshasa8. 

As the Aryans advanced further into the country their 

belief in the existence of these demons of the night remained 

a 
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firmly impressed on their minds. They afflicted both man 
and beast, and were devourers of raw flesh. Sometimes they 
appeared bodily—not in their true forms, but in the shape 
of dogs, owls, and other birds—and obstructed the sacrifices 
of the Aryans in various ways, and especially by the pollution 
of their presence. In the hymn 104 of Book vii, the Maruts— 
the Gods of the Storm-winds—and Indra are appealed to :— 

She, too, who wanders like an owl at night-time, hiding her body in 
her guilt and malice, 

May she fall downward into endless caverns. May press-stones with 
loud ring destroy the demons. 

Spread out, ye Maruts, search among the people : seize ye and grind 
the Rakshasas to pieces. 

Who fly abroad, transformed to birds at night-time, or sully and 
pollute our holy worship. 

Indra hath ever been the fiends’ destroyer who spoil oblations of the 
Gods’ invokers : 

Yea, Sakra, like an axe that splits the timber, attacks and smashes 
them like earthen vessels. 

Destroy the fiend shaped like an owl or owlet, destroy him in the form 
of dog or cuckoo. 

Destroy him shaped as eagle or as vulture: as with a stone, O Indra, 
crush the demon. 

They were considered to be especially-malignant sorcerers. 
The same hymn continues : ‘ Slay the male demon, Indra ! 
Slay the female, joying and triumphing in arts and magic. 

It concludes with the prayer, ‘ Indra and Soma, watch ye 
well. Cast forth your weapon at the fiends : against the 
sorcerers hurl your bolt.* 

The hymn 87 of Book x is entirely devoted to denunciations 
of these demons, and appeals to Agni to destroy them :— 

Where now thou seest, Agni jStavedas, one of these demons standing 
still or roaming, 

Or fljdng on those paths in air’s mid-region, sharpen the shaft and as, 
an archer pierce him. 

The fiend who smears himself with flesh of cattle, with flesh of horses 
and of human bodies, 

Who steals the milch-cow’s milk away, O Agni—tear off the heads 
of such with fiery fury. 

Agni, from days of old thou slayest demons: never shall Rakshasas 
in fight o’ercome thee. 

Burfi up the foolish ones, the flesh devourers ; let none of them escape 
thine heavenly arrow. 




I i(', 4. Kaksluisa 


(•uardian, I'anjorc 'I 
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In the Sama-Veda (Stevenson's translation) the Rakshasas 
are said to be indomitable (Adhyaya xii, 2), and to be all 
around (Prapathaka vi, 6). 

In the hymns of the Atharva-Veda (Bloomfield) we learn 
that the Rakshasas robbed people of their senses (vi, 3), and 
' possessed * them (ii, 9), and that errors made in the prescribed 
ritual of the sacrifice were also sometimes due to their malicious 
interference (vii, 70). They were unable to face Indra ; ‘ Indra 
forced the demons into the nethermost darkness ' (ix, 2). 

Such were some of the earliest ideas of the Aryans concern¬ 
ing the Rakshasas, in the second or third millenium before 
Christ. In the first half of the pre-Christian millenium, the 
Ordinances of Manu confirm the statement that the Rak¬ 
shasas were flesh-eating demons, and that night was the special 
time of demons* activity ; they also place them in a position 
of high respectability after the Gods and Manes, along with 
other classes of supernatural beings. In the Sutta-Nipata 
(Fausboll’s translation, S.B.E., p. 51) we find the Rakshasas 
uniting with the Gods in reprobating the slaughter of cows. 

When the Indian epic poem, the Ramayana, was composed, 
the Rakshasas had developed into beings who constantly 
made their appearance before men, in their own or other 
forms which they took at will. They were first described as 
wandering malignant demons of the great Vindhya forest, 
which extended far to the south in India; and afterwards, 
in the later portions of that work, they were represented as 
occupying all Ceylon, then (and still) denominated Lanka, 
under the rule of their own king, Ravana. The MahS-Bharata 
has the same tradition. 

The latest account of them in these works is as follows ^: 
When Brahma created the Waters he formed Rakshasas to 
guard them.* Visvakarman, the general architect and builder 
of the Gods, erected a city termed Lankapura for them in 
Ceylon, on the top of the moimtain Trikuta, " Three Peaks/ 
on the shore of the southern ocean. Three of their princes 

^ Muir. Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. iv, pp. 414 ff. 

• Two Rakshasas are carved in relief as guards in Fig. 159. I 
know of no other representation of them in the Sinhalese carvings. 
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performed intense austerities for which they were rewarded 
by the grant of long life and a certain amount of invincibility. 
They made use of these gifts to oppress the Gods and sages, 
and at last prepared to attack heaven itself. The Sama- 
Veda mentions another Rakshasa called Kravi, who had 
previously got heaven and earth into his power and desolated 
them (Adhyaya xiii, 8). They were defeated by Vishnu, and 
driven back to Ceylon, and afterwards to the imderworld, 
Patala, as stated also in the Atharva-Veda, where the deed 
is attributed to Indra (see above). 

Kuvera, the God of Wealth, with his attendants the Yak- 
shas, who were demons of another type, in some respects not 
much better than the Rakshasas, but of a higher rank, then 
took up his residence in Ceylon, at Lankapura. Eventually, 
his half-brother Havana, the Rakshasa king, by means of 
thousands of years of austerity obtained from Brahma the 
boon of indestructibility by all beings of a higher class than 
man. This enabled him to re-occupy Ceylon, which once 
more became the headquarters of the Rakshasas. He also 
conquered Kuvera, whose magic car he took, Yama, the God 
of Death, and Indra, and generally made the lives of the Gods 
extremely impleasant. ‘ The Gods then addressed a word 
to Brahma, the Creator of the world: ** A Rakshasa named 
Havana having obtained a boon from thee, O Brahma, in 
his pride harasses us all. Obedient to thy words, we endure 
everything at his hands. . . . We are therefore in great 
fear of this Rakshasa of horrible aspect” ' (Muir, O.S.T. iv, 
p. 140). 

The Ramayana recounts at great length how these trucu¬ 
lent demons interfered with or polluted the sacrifices of the 
anchorites in the Vindhya forest, and even devoured those 
holy men. The situation was evidently insupportable. In 
the meantime, the Gods had a rod in pickle for the demons. 
Vishnu, the younger brother of Indra, had acceded to the 
unanimous request of the deities, and become incarnate as 
Rama, the son of Dasaratha, the king of Ayodhya or Oudh. 
Rama, who was suitably provided with magic weapons, first 
destroyed the Rakshasas in India on account of their crimes 




Fig. 5. X'ibliisaiia as Kin^: of Ceylon, liis Wife Amman, and 
Lakslimana. (Three Kaksfuisas below.) 
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there; and then, assisted by an immense army of monkeys 
and bears, proceeded to attack and kill Ravana in Ceylon, 
after the demon king had carried off his wife SitS to LankS- 
jpura. He then returned to Oudh with Sita. According to 
the Rajavaliya, one of the Sinhalese historical works, the date 
(d this event was 1844 years before Gotama Buddha entered 
on his mission, that is, about 2370 b.c. 

Although he had promised to do it, Rama did not exter¬ 
minate the Rakshasas. Vibhisana, the younger brother of 
Ravana, a good and devout worshipper of Vishnu, who had 
joined Rama’s forces in the war against the Rakshasas, was 
appointed the sovereign of the survivors in Ceylon, in the 
place of Ravana ; and there the story ends so far as it concerns 


Ceylon. The Rakshasas also 
vanish from history, with the 
exception of an occasional ap¬ 
pearance of a fever- or ophthal¬ 
mia-causing demon who is termed 
a Rakshasa in the Sinhalese 
chronicles. They are found, how¬ 
ever, in early times and down 
to the present day in the folk- 
stories of the villagers, both in 
India and Ceylon. In Ceylon 
they have degenerated into mere 
man-eating ogres of the European 
J ack - and - the - Beanstalk type,^ 
who are much more powerful 
than the Yakshas—according to 
one story four Yakshas took to 



Fig. 6. A Modern R&ksbasa. 
(After a Native Painting.) 


^ The reader may remember the striking description of one in the 
Third Voyage of Sindbad the Seaman:—* A huge creature in the like¬ 
ness of a man, black of colour, tall and big of bulk, as he were a great 
date-tree, with eyes like coals of fire and eye-teeth like boar’s tusks 
and a vast big gape like the mouth of a well. Moreover, he had long 
loose lips like camels’, han^ng down upon his breast, and ears like two 
Jarms [a kind of barge] falling over his shoulder-blades and the nails of 
his hands were like the claws of a lion .’—Arabian Nights, Lady Bur¬ 
ton’s Ed., iii, p. 485. 
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flight when opposed by one R^shasa—but are outwitted by 
clever girls and men. The Rig-Veda had already termed 
them foolish. 

Although there is nothing in this legend of the Ramayana 
to indicate that the composer of even the last section possessed 
more than the slightest knowledge of Ceylon, most of the gee • 
graphical outlines referring to the island are accurately pour- 
trayed. He knew that Ceylon was an island near the southern 
coast of India, and tied to it, as it were, by a chain of 
islands or sandbanks. He was aware that the country was 



Fig. 7. Ri^igala, from the South, 


about 100 leagues in length—the actual distance is about 
266 miles ^—and that there are mountains in the southern 
part of it. He had also learnt that on the side of the mcient 
higlp^y leading from the end of Mannar to the southern 
districts, the traveller passed a hill termed Arishtha, the 
Arittha of the Pali histories of Ceylon, now called Ritigala, 
near the foot of which the high road certainly ran in historic 
times. The name SuvSla, which is also mentioned as that of 
a hill, cannot be identified as such, but may be a reference to 
the land round the town called Uruvela. In the northern 

^ The earliest Sinhalese history, the Dipavansa, p. 196, says that 
it is 32 ydjanas ; at 8^ miles per ydjana this is 272 miles. 
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part of the Kandian hill-country there are also three very 
conspicuous peaks on one of the higher mountains, when 
viewed from the northern low country, from which the idea 
» of the mountain Trikuta may have been derived. 

It is evident that before this knowledge of the interior of 
Ceylon could be available in India, the island must have been 
thoroughly explored by intelligent travellers. This could 
only be done in a settled and peaceable country such as we 
find under the Sinhalese kings, and there is no probability 
that it was ever feasible at an earlier period. As European 
scholars now agree, the whole account of the invasion of Ceylon 
by Rama must therefore have been invented during historic 
times, and it thus becomes simply and purely a poetic fiction, 
an improvement of the original story without any basis what¬ 
ever in fact. Even such a slight foundation for it as the 
spread of the Hindu religion, or Aryan civilisation, among 
the tribes of the south must be swept away so far as Ceylon 
is concerned, since the descendants of the original inhabitants 
of the island, the Vaeddas of the interior, have never adopted 
the worship of the Hindu gods, nor, until historic times, the 
civilisation of the Aryans. 

We now come to the Sinhalese annals, and here we soon 
begin to feel our feet on firmer ground.^ Of these histories, 
the two most important ones are written in the Pali language 
—the Dipavansa and the MahSvansa. The former, which ends 
with the death of King MahS-Sena (277-304 a.d.), and appears 
to have been completed not later than the beginning of the 
fifth century a.d., and possibly nearly a century earlier, is 
believed by its translator. Dr. H. Oldenberg, to consist chiefly 
of extracts from histories or chronicles of much earlier date. 

The Mahavansa was written at various times, and has been 
continued to the end of the eighteenth century. My refer¬ 
ences will be to the English translation made for the Ceylon 
Government by the late Mr. L. C. Wijesinhe, There is no 
doubt that the author of the first part of it was a Buddhist 

1 The Rt. Rev. Dr. Caldwell termed the writers * on the whole, the 
most truthful and accurate of oriental annalists.* (Dravidian Gram- 
mar, Introduction, p. 121.) 
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monk who bore the title Mahanama, and was the uncle of 
King Dhatu-Sena (463-479 a.d.) ; and that most probably 
soon after the death of that king he completed the book up 
to his own day. It is recorded in the Tika, or ' Commentary * 
on the Mahavansa, a work of somewhat later date, that he 
derived his materials from Chronicles written long before in 
Sinhalese, one of which owed its authorship to the monks of 
the Uttara Piriwena (the Northern Monastic residence) at the 
Maha Wihara, the great Buddhist temple founded at Anuradha- 
pura in the middle of the third century b.c. 

It is expressly mentioned that several histories were extant 
in his time, and were consulted by him. Some of them were 
also termed Mahavansas. In the Commentary it is stated : 
' Thus the title “ Mahavansa is adopted in imitation of the 
history composed by the fraternity of the Maha Wihara. . . . 
In case it should be asked in this particular place, “ Why, 
while there are Mahavansas composed by ancient authors 
in the Sinhalese language, this author has written,'" ’ etc.^ 
Mahanama himself insists on the accuracy with which he 
adheres to the accounts of the early chroniclers. At the be¬ 
ginning, he states : * Having bowed down to the supreme 

Buddha, immaculate in purity, illustrious in descent; without 
suppression or exaggeration I celebrate the Mahavansa.’ It 
can hardly be doubted, from the amount and accuracy of the 
details which Mahanama gives in his work, that at least one 
of these prior Chronicles was begim in the third century b.c., 
and certainly not later than the second century b.c. 

It is important to understand clearly that as regards the 
pre-Qiristian and early post-Christian details which are foimd 
in the Mahavansa we have got, not the opinions or fancies 
of a monk who lived 500 years after Christ, but a work 
carefully compiled from annals that were committed to writing 
in the second or third century before Christ, and continued 
without a break up to the time of the reverend author. With 
respect to the information to be collected, from the work 
regarding the earliest rulers, we have at least the opinions of 


^ Tumour. The Mahawanso, Introduction, pp. xxxi, xxxii. 
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annalists, or traditions recorded by them, dating from a time 
that was perhaps only a century and a half later than the 
earliest local events of which they preserved the story. Some 
,of these early chroniclers may have seen, or have known per¬ 
sons who had seen, the great king Pandukabhaya, the record 
ff whose reign is of the utmost value for the light it throws 
on the position occupied by the aborigines in the third and 
fourth centuries before Christ. 

There are other historical works of subsequent date, nearly 
all written in the Sinhalese language. Occasionally they 
contain supplementary details of the early period which are 
not found in these two first books, thus showing that their 
composers had also access to some manuscripts that are now 
lost. Among such works may be noted the Rajavaliya, the 
Rajaratnakara, the Pujavaliya, the Thupavansa, and the 
Dhatuvansaya. 

It has been already mentioned that the later parts of the 
Ramayana and the Maha-Bharata contain the statement that 
Ceylon was once occupied by a class of beings termed Yakshas, 
under their sovereign Kuvera or Vaisravana, the God of 
Wealth, the Wessawanl of the Sinhalese. The RamSyana 
also incidentally adds that some Yakshas dwelt on the Arishtha 
hill at the period of the mythical invasion by Rama, and on 
the mountain Mahendra—at the southern end of the Vindhya 
chain, the Western Ghats—on the opposite coast of India. 
It is possible that the person who composed that part of the 
epic had heard of the stories related by Indian traders regarding 
the first settlement of the Sinhalese in Ceylon. 

Apparently, at the time when the first Magadhese traders ^ 
came to Ceylon from the lower part of the Ganges valley, they 
described the inhabitants whom they found occupying the 
central and southern forests as beings who were scarcely 

1 The way of the tradesman [is the occupation] * of M&gadhas. 
Ordinances of Manu, Translation by Burnell and Hopkins, x, 47. 
The translators state that the Commentator MedhStithi specifies 
‘ the way * as referring to both land and water. 

♦ Throughout this work, the words in square brackets are inserted 
by me. 
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human, a custom of many later travellers when delineating 
aborigines. They may have exaggerated and embellished 
their accounts of them with a view to deterring others from 
venturing into Ceylon, so as to enable them to retain a lucra-. 
tive trade in their own hands. However this may be, the 
chronicles of their descendants, the Sinhalese, applied thfe 
Pali term Yakkha, ' demon,' to the beings whom they found 
in the island, but described them as devoid of most of the 
supernatural attributes of the Yakshas of the early Indian 
works. They were no longer beings of a semi*divine nature, 
but were looked down upon as approaching much more nearly 
to the class of evil demons, just as the references to the aborig¬ 
inal Dasyu of Vedic times are often couched in terms that 
might equally describe the characteristics of demons. They 
no longer possessed the power of aerial flight and of passing 
through the water. 

The historical works of Ceylon contain a mythical story of 
three visits that were supposed to have been paid to the island 
by the last Buddha, Gotama, as well as by the three previous 
Buddhas. It is not found in the canonical works, and is 
therefore not accepted by the more intelligent Buddhists in 
the island, whether monks or laymen; but it is credited as 
an article of faith by the less-instructed classes, and it has 
had the effect of greatly enhancing the prestige of the Buddhist 
remains at AnurSdhapura and Kaelaniya, the sites of two of 
the supposed visits. 

In them an account is related of the miraculous expulsion 
of the Yakkhas from the island at the last Buddha's first visit, 
in the ninth month after he attained Buddhahood, in order 
to render it habitable by the Gangetic settlers who were about 
to occupy it after his death. The Dipavansa gives the story 
as follows (i, pp. 46 ff., Oldenberg’s translation) : ‘ At that 
time the ground of Lanka was covered with great forests, and 
full of horrors: frightful, cruel, blood-thirsty Yakkhas of 
various kinds, and savage, furious, and pernicious Pisachas 
[a lower form of demon] of various shapes and full of various 
(wicked) thoughts, had all assembled together. [The Teacher 
bought] I shall go there, in their midst; I shall dispel the 
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RaJckhasas and put away the Pisachas ; men shall be masters 
(of the island).’' ’ 

He came through the air from the Andtatta Lake in the 
Jiimalayas, and alighted at Mahiyangana, on the eastern side 
of the Central mountains. There he first sent down ' rain, 
ould winds, and darkness,’ and afterwards intense heat, to 
escape from which the unfortunate Yakkhas could merely 
stand on the shore. 

In the end he permitted the Yakkhas and Rakshasas (who 
are suddenly introduced into the story) to escape to an island 
called Giridipa, * the Island of Hills,’ a name which may possi¬ 
bly indicate Malayalam, ‘ the Mountain Region.’ The Raja- 
valiya terms the place Yak-giri-duwa, ' the Island of Demon 
Hills.’ This place is described as * beautifully adorned by 
rivers, mountains, and lakes . . . full of excellent food and 
rich grain, with a well-tempered climate, a green, grassy 
land . . . adorned by gardens and forests ; there were trees 
full of blossoms and fruits.’ It was situated ' in the great 
sea, in the midst of the ocean and the deep waters, where the 
waves incessantly break; around it there was a chain of 
mountains, towering, difficult to pass.' 

The second visit of the Buddha is stated to have been paid 
in the fifth year of his mission. In this case he visited the 
Nagas, a class of beings entirely different from the Yakkhas, 
who were engaged in a civil war in Northern Ceylon.^ He 
first cowed them in the manner which had proved so effective 
with the Yakkhas, by means of a ' deep terrifying darkness,’ 
and then reconciled them and converted great numbers to 
Buddhism. On this occasion he was accompanied by Indra 
as his attendant, who brought with him a large Kiripalu tree 
{Buchanania angustifolia) in which he commonly resided, and 
held it as a sunshade over his illustrious master, finally planting 
it in northern Ceylon as an object for the Nagas to worship. 

The third visit was made in his eighth year. On the full- 
moon day of Wesak (April-May), accompanied by 500 

1 The Rajavaliya fixes the incident at Kaelamya, and states that 
he then remained three days in Ceylon. It omits his visit to that 
place on the occasion of his third journey. 
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monks, he is represented as going to Kaelaniya, on the western 
side of Ceylon, near Colombo, at the invitation of Mani-Akkhika 
the Naga king of Kaelaniya, who had undertaken a journey 
to India in order to invite him to come. Mani-Akkhika, who 
is stated in the Dhatuvansa to have been the maternal uncle 
or father-in-law of Mahodara, one of the kings who was 
war on his former visit, is described as a devout Buddhist, 
having been converted at the Buddha’s first visit to the Yak- 
khas. The Naga king erected a highly-decorated pavilion for 
the reception of the distinguished visitors, and distributed a 
great donation to the monks. After this, the Buddha is be¬ 
lieved to have first left the impression of his foot on the 
Sumana Kuta mountain (Adam’s Peak), and to have after¬ 
wards proceeded to the site of the future DighavSpi, on the 
eastern side of Ceylon, and finally to AnurSdhapura, where 
he visited the sites subsequently occupied by the celebrated 
Bo-tree and three dSgabas. 

According to these accounts, the NSgas were apparently 
considered to be a comparatively civilised race. The incident 
of the planting of the Rajayatana (Kiripalu in Sinhalese) tree 
orf Indra in their country NSgadipa, * the Island of the NSgas,’ 
plainly shows that they belonged to the older faith of India, 
and were worshippers of Indra, and not of Siva. They were 
ruled by their own kings, and had a settled and regular form 
of government. They seem to have been confined to the 
western and especially the northern part of Ceylon, this latter 
tract being invariably referred to in the histories for many 
centuries as NSgadipa. In these works the expression ' island ’ 
is often applied to a tract of land only partly surrounded or 
bordered by water. Similarly, in the Sinhalese hbtories India 
is always known as Jambudwipa or Dambadiva, * the Island 
of Jambu (trees).’ 

Nagas are generally understood to be a form of nondescript 
beings with the bodies of serpents attached to the upper parts 
of human beings; but they are never represented in this 
manner in Sinhalese carvings, nor at Bharhut and AmarSlvati 
in India. In the Bharhut carvings they resemble human 
beings in all respects, and can be recognised as N5gas only 
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by the addition of this descriptive title to their names. In 
the reliefs at Anuradhapura and Amaravati, Naga princes and 
princesses are only distinguishable from human beings by 
.means of the cobras* heads with outspread hoods which appear 
behind or at the side of their heads. The PujSvaliya mentions 
4 ancers among North Indian Nagas, and refers to the arms 
of the Naga raja, Aravala. The old notion regarding them 
appears to have been that they had two forms which they 
could assume at will—either a human shape or that of a cobra. 

Just as the Rakshasas disappear from history after the 
events described in the Ramayana, so the Nagas of Ceylon are 
never mentioned again as inhabiting the island after their 
supposed partial conversion by the last Buddha. Yet the 
fact that the only name for the northern portion of Ceylon 
was * the Island of Nagas,* must be held to prove that some 
beings designated Nagas once inhabited it. 

The word Naga may be applied either to human beings— 
there are still people of this name in north-eastern India—or 
cobras, or elephants, or to the class of supernatural beings 
referred to above, whose home was in the water, or below 
Moimt Meru, the centre of the universe. The latter were 
especially beings of the water, as the Yakshas were beings 
of the land. We may venture in these days to leave such 
creatures out of consideration, and to assume that the early 
occupiers of Northern Ceylon were human beings, as the 
account of them in the histories indicates. 

The original home of such a race must evidently be looked 
for in the most southern part of India. In such a case, I think 
we must naturally turn first to the people' bf an identical name 
in Southern India, the Nayars, who stiU occupy practically 
the extreme south-west part of the country. Their situation 
itself renders it in every way likely that Northern and Western 
Ceylon might be colonised by a branch of this face. There 
is no direct proof of the occurrence of such an immigration, 
but some evidence of it may be found in the fact that it would 
provide an explanation of the existence among the Kandian 
Sinhalese, who are a more or less mixed race, of some social 
features resembling those of the Indian Nayars. Among these 
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may be especially noted (i) the practice of polyandry ; (2) the 
elasticity, or rather the slenderness, of the marriage tie, which 
permits the discarding, without any disgrace being attached 
to it, of undesirable husbands or wives ; (3) the re-marriage 
of such wives, and of widows, with others, as a universal 
national custom ; and (4) the absence of ' Sati,' or widow 
immolation. These are all customs that with perhaps the 
exception of the last, apparently cannot have been brought 
to Ceylon by the settlers who came from the valley of the 
Ganges ; but they are still maintained by the Nayars and the 
Kandian Sinhalese. Neither Sati nor the first three practices 
are found among the Vaeddas, the wild inhabitants of the 
inland forest tracts, and the three social customs must therefore 
have been introduced by others. It would be difficult to 
account for their presence in Ceylon by any other probable 
hypothesis than a Nayar connexion of early date, since in 
historical times there has been no special intercourse between 
the island and Malay^am, beyond the enlistment of a few 
mercenary soldiers who were natives of the latter country. I 
suggest, therefore, that the Nagas who occupied Northern 
Ceylon long before the arrival of the Gangetic settlers were 
actual Indian immigrants, and were an offshoot of the NSyars 
of Southern India. 

During the reign of the first king of Ceylon we find a town 
to the north of AnurSdhapura, on the Kadamba river, which 
may have been then, as it is now, the boundary of the Dra- 
vidian territory, that is, of Nagadipa, specially referred to by 
the annalists as the seat of ' the Brahmanical Upatissa.' Thus 
it may possibly have been a town or settlement of early 
Dravidian colonists. 

Returning to the Yakshas, the Yakkhas of the Pali works, 
who evidently occupied the portion of Ceylon which was not 
included in Nagadipa, we find that in addition to Mahiyangana, 
which is stated to have been the scene of one of their battles 
(Mah. i, p. 4), they are more than once mentioned as being 
present in north-central Ceylon. They are expressly said to 
have been numerous ' in the south/ where the Indian prince 
Wijaya, the future ruler of the island, and his party from the 
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Ganges valley are reported to have landed ; one of their 
capitals, Sirivattha, or the headquarters of one of their 
chiefs, was near this landing-place. 



Fig. 9. A Yaksha (Wihara Painting). 


Notwithstanding their supposed previous removal from the 
island about forty-five years before his arrival (according to 
the statement that he came in the year of Buddha's death) 
we are told that Wijaya found the country still occupied by 
the Yakkhas. This is explained by the Rajavaliya, which 
states that some Yakkhas had concealed themselves in the 
midst of the forest, and thus escaped banishmient. According 
to the MahSvansa, Wijaya married a Yakkha princess, called 
Kuweni, and with her advice ^nd assistance succeeded in 
overcoming her countrymen and making himself master of at 
any rate a considerable part of Ceylon. A great part of the 
story of Wijaya's exile from his father’s realm, and his journey 
to the island appears to be fictitious; but the whole accoimt 
is valuable as indicating the early beliefs current in pre-Chris¬ 
tian times regarding the aborigines. 

In the Jataka tales, or instructive incidents in the former 

c 
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lives of the last Buddha, G 5 tama—the most recent stories of 
which are at any rate of earlier date than the period of the 
compilation of the Dipavansa, while others date from the 
fourth or fifth century b.c. —some interesting evidence is 
forthcoming regarding the tract inhabited by the Yakkhas. 

After the usual introductory remarks, the Valahassa JStaka 
(No. 196) begins as follows; ‘Once upon a time, there was in 
the island of Ceylon a goblin town called Sirisavatthu, peopled 
by she-goblins. When a ship is wrecked these adorn and 
deck themselves, and taking rice and gruel, with trains of 
slaves, and their children on their hip, they come up to the 
merchants.' The story relates how they entice the traders 
to accompany them to the goblin city; ‘ then, if they have 
any others already caught, they bind these [other men] with 
magic chains, and cast them into the house of torment. And 
if they find no shipwrecked men in the place where they dwell, 
they scour the coast as far as the river Kalyani [Kaelaniya, 
which enters the sea at Colombo] on the one side and the island 
•of Nagadipa on the other. This is their way.' ^ Then follows 
an account of the ensnaring of five hundred shipwrecked mer¬ 
chants in this manner, and the escape of two hundred and 
fifty of them by the aid of the Bodhisattva [Gotama Buddha, 
in this former life], who assumed the shape of a wonderful 
flying horse which carried them back to India. When some 
new men were entrapped the Yakkhas are described as killing 
and eating the two hundred and fifty who were left behind. 

This anecdote implies that the Yakkhas occupied all the 
coast districts outside the limits of Nagadipa and Kaelaniya. 

^ The ‘ goblins * were Yakkhas. It is to be regretted that the 
translators of these stories, as well as other translators, decided to 
transform the appellations of the various inferior supernatural beings 
who are mentioned in them, into words that are assumed to be their 
English equivalents, but in reality belong, in some cases, to beings 
of different characteristics. The word ‘goblin,* for instance, would 
never mean to the ordinary reader both a being, Yaksha, who was 
sometimes ranked in India close to the Gods—in the Atharva-Veda 
Yakshas precede the Rishis and the Fathers—^and also a ghul, VBtala, 
an eater of dead bodies. ‘ Demon * and ' fiend * are used to designate 
such different beings as Dfinavas, Daityas, Rakshasas, Yatudhinas 
and Pisfichas. 
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Taken with the information gleaned from the histories, this 
Jataka story renders it clear that the old authors believed 
them to have held the southern two-thirds of the island, 
including one-third of the western coast. The fact that the 
Nagas are described as being in possession of two-thirds of 
tly western coast districts tells very strongly in favour of 
their coming from some part of the Malayalam tracts. 

There is good reason to suppose that the accounts which 
the early writers have given respecting the Yakkhas have 
some foundation in fact. If so, they must necessarily refer, 
not to any supernatural beings who had made Ceylon their 
home, but to the aborigines, who in any case must have been 
driven out of the northern districts of the island by the intru¬ 
sion of the Nagas. It is the general consensus of opinion that 
they are now represented by the Vaeddas, the hunting and 
fishing tribe who at one time occupied all the central forests 
as well as the southern coasts. 

The late Mr. H. Nevill, of the Ceylon Civil Service, and 
others, have traced the identification of the Vaeddas with the 
Yakkhas, by the old authors, to a similarity of the names of 
the two classes of beings. According to this view, the Pali 
expression Yakkha was wrongly applied to the aborigines 
because of its resemblance to a title which is supposed to have 
been given to them as descriptive of their calling as hunters. 
It is believed by these writers that they were known as * Arrow- 
persons * ; this would be expressed by the word iya, ‘ arrow,* 
plus the personal suffix ka, forming the word lyaka, which in 
sound is sufficiently close to Yakkha for such a confusion to 
arise. Although the arrow is certainly given a very prominent 
place in the ceremonies and worship of the Vaeddas, there 
appears to be no other evidence in favour of this derivation 
of the name applied to them by the ancient authors. 

On the other hand, we have unmistakable evidence that 
they were known in pre-Christian times by the name which 
they still bear. The statement of the MahSvansa that in the 
fourth century b.c. King Pancjukabhaya provided a site at 
Anuradhapura for the Vyada-Deva, * the Vaedda deity,* and 
erected special dwellings for the Vyadas there, appears 
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to prove conclusively that at that early date the aborigines 
were known as Vyadas or * hunters,’ that is, Vaeddas, and not 
lyakas. In the Mahavansa they are also once termed Pulin- 
das, that is, savages or barbarians, a name applied by Indian 
writers to the Bhils ; and in place-names they are Sabaras,'a 
word with the same meaning. It was probably due to exag¬ 
gerated tales about these hunters, which the primitive Indian 
traders told their credulous countrymen on their return from 
their long and arduous expeditions to Ceylon, that the aborigines 
came to be denominated Yakkhas, that is, demons or goblins. 

For the original home of these first comers we must search 
in the nearest aboriginal tracts of the adjoining continent, 
the hills of Southern India, or their neighbourhood. It has 
been already noted that the Ramayana mentions the existence 
of Yakshas on them. Professor R. Virchow hcis shown that 
the character of the skulls of the present Vaeddas indicates a 
race with an affinity to some of the South Indian hill tribes. 
In several respects their customs incline to those of other 
South Indian hill-men, and their supreme deity is the Hill- 
God, whose cult prevails throughout the Western and Southern 
Ghats. Perhaps the strongest evidence of the country of 
their origin is their own tradition that this deity came to 
Ceylon from Malawara-desa, * the Country of the Hill-region,’ 
that is the MalaySlam hills. It remains to be seen whether 
any affinities can be recognised between their dialect—which 
is practically a compound of modern Sinhalese, old Sinhalese, 
and a few Tamil words—and those of the South-Indian hill 
tribes. 

There is nothing to indicate that the Vaeddas were ever 
the cannibals that the Jsltaka story represents them to be ; 
the tale of their eating shipwrecked persons is an embellish¬ 
ment regarding the truth of which the later legends of the 
supposed habits of the true Yakshas would leave no doubt in 
an Indian mind. It may be taken to have no better basis 
than the fact that like many other aboriginal tribes they may 
have robbed and perhaps killed some of the traders wrecked 
on their shores, and seized the cargoes of their ships. On the 
other hand, the statement that the Pulayars of Travancore^ 
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who are believed to be the aborigines of the plains in South¬ 
west India, habitually file their teeth ^ must be admitted to 
afford some evidence that cannibalism was formerly a practice 
oi that race, the habit of sharpening the teeth being almost 
always associated with anthropophagy. Had man-eating been 
also a custom of the aborigines of Ceylon, however, some dis¬ 
tinct reference to it, in addition to the very doubtful story of 
the habits of the Sirisavatthu residents, would almost certainly 
be found in the Sinhalese historical works, and the teeth of 
the Vaeddas would probably be filed to the present day, like 
those of the Pulayars. 

On the whole, it may be concluded that the advance of the 
Dravidians to the south of India, which may have occurred 
before the entry of the Aryans into the north-western regions, 
may have eventually led to an exodus of an aboriginal and 
probably pre-Dravidian hunting and fishing tribe across the 
shallow strait that separates Ceylon from India.* 

That this tribe in early times obtained food by fishing as 
well as hunting, may be gathered from the facts (i) that some 
Vaeddas live entirely by fishing at the present day; (2) that 
they are stated in the Valihassa Jataka to have wandered 
along the shores round the southern and eastern part of the 
island; and (3) especially that in the eastern part of Ceylon, 
where the people who retain the name of Vaeddas are still 
found, the shark is a forbidden food to the Kapuwas (or demon¬ 
priests) of the jungles of the interior who conduct the worship 
in honour of their supreme deity. This prohibition must have 
arisen from an acquaintance with the man-eating proclivities 
of the shark, regarding which the natives of the interior could 
have no direct knowledge. Such a prohibition would never 
be thought of by any but residents on the sea coast who were 
accustomed to catch and eat the shark, and it would be quite 
useless among others who lived far from the sea. The shark 
is not a forbidden food to the Kapuwas in other parts of the 

^ Rev. S. Mateer, Native Life in Travancore, p. 41. 

* Dr. R. Virchow has already stated that ‘we cannot avoid the 
conviction that they stand in a close affinity to the Aborigines of 
India.* (The Veddds of Ceylon, Translation, p. 131.) 
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island. The custom is an evident survival from a time when 
a considerable part of the race gained a living by sea-fishing, 
and were aware of its necessity in order to preserve from 
defilement the officiators at the services in honour of the’r 
deity. I may add that it appears to completely negative the 
Indian story of the cannibalism of the aborigines. If tey 
were eaters of human flesh they could have no reason for 
declaring the shark an impure fish because it ate the same food 
as themselves. 

Many centuries must have elapsed before these wanderers 
could penetrate and spread through all the dense forests of 
the interior, and in considerable numbers occupy all the 
southern coast districts, as they are represented to have 
done by the fifth century b.c. It may thus be accepted as 
certain that their advent dated, at the latest, from the second 
millennium before Christ, if the primitive state of the wilder 
members among their descendants, and the advanced state 
of the more civilised portion of the race in early historical 
times, do not indicate an even more distant arrival in the 
island. 
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T he Sinhalese histories contain several references to 
the aborigines of Ceylon, whom they usually denomi¬ 
nate, in the Pali language, Yakkhas. The narrative of the 
Buddha’s supposed visit to them has been given already. 
They are next mentioned in the tale of the arrival of Wijaya, 
the first Sinhalese king ; and the story, even if partly or chiefly 
fictitious, is valuable as an illustration of some of the notions 
which the invaders or new settlers held regarding them. 
On this occasion only two Yakkhinis (female Yakkhas) showed 
themselves and endeavoured to entrap the travellers, who 
were only saved because Vishnu had taken the precaution 
to tie charmed threads on their arms. 

One of the Yakkhinis proved to be a princess named Kuweni, 
whom Wijaya married. She provided the adventurers with 
a good meal of rice and other articles taken from ships that 
had been wrecked on the coast of Ceylon. She is then repre¬ 
sented as proceeding to recommend Wijaya to attack the 
Yakkhas of the neighbouring town, in the following terms 
(Mah. i, p. 33) :—“ In the city Sirivattha [the Sirisavatthu 
of the Jataka story], in this island, there is a Yakkha sovereign 
K£las§na, and in the Yakkha dty LankSpura there is another 
sovereign. Having conducted his daughter PusamittSl thither, 
her mother Kondanamika is now bestowing that daughter 
at a marriage festival on the sovereign there at Sirivattha. 
From that circumstance there is a grand festival in an assembly 
of Yakkhas. That great assemblage will keep up that revel 
without intermission for seven days.** The prince acted 
as advised by her, and ' having put KSlasena, the chief of 
the Yakkhas, to death, assumed his court dress. The rest 

of his retinue dressed themselves in the vestments [or oma¬ 
sa 

t 
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ments] of the other Yakkhas. After the lapse of some days, 
departing from the capital of the Yakkhas, and founding 
the city called Tambapanni Wijaya settled there/ 

According to the narrative, Wijaya subsequently married 
a daughter of the Pancjiyan king of Madura, and discarded 
the Yakkha princess, who went to Lankapura, where she left ker 
two children outside the town (Mah. i, p. 35). ‘The Yakkhas 
on seeing her enter the city, quickly surrounded her, crying 
out “It is for the purpose of spying on us that she has.come 
back/' When the Yakkhas were thus excited one of them 
whose anger was greatly kindled put an end to the life of 
the Yakkhini by a blow of his hand. Her uncle, a Yakkha 
named Kumara, happening to proceed out of the Yakkha 
city, seeing these children outside the town, “ Whose children 
are ye," said he. Being informed “ Kuweni's," he said, “ Your 
mother is murdered; if ye should be seen here they would 
murder you also; fly quickly/' Instantly departing thence, 
they repaired to the neighbourhood of Sumanakuta (Adam’s 
Peak). The elder having grown up married his sister and 
settled there. Becoming numerous by their sons and daughters, 
under the protection of the king they resided in that Malaya 
[mountain] district. This is the origin of the Pulindas/ 
Thus it is plain that at the early date when the first annals 
consulted by the compiler of the MahSvansa were written it 
was known that the so-called Yakkhas were in reality the 
aborigines, the Pulindas. 

In the time of the fourth king of Ceylon, Tissa, the chronicler 
returns to the old idea of the Yakkhas as a form of demon, 
and narrates (Mah, i, p. 41) that ‘ A certain Yakkhini named 
C6tiya ^ (the widow of Jutindhara, a Yakkha who was killed 
in a battle at Sirivatthapura *) who dwelt at the Dhumarakkha 
mountain [which the context shows was dose to the Kasa 
ford on the Mahawaeli-ganga, near Polannaruwa], was wont 
to walk about the marsh of Tumbariyangana in the shape 
of a mare,' which was of a white colour, with red legs. Prince 

^ In this and all other transliterations the letter c represents the 
sound ck, as in church, 

* The words in brackets are only given in Tumour’s Mahawanso. 
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Pancjukabhaya, the nephew of the king, who had taken the 
field in an attempt to seize the throne, and now held all the 
eastern and southern districts, to the south of the river Maha- 
«vaeli-ganga, succeeded in catching this mare, and by her super¬ 
natural advice and help, that is, with the assistance of the 
¥akkhas or Vaeddas, defeated and killed the king his uncle, 
and the latter’s brothers, with the exception of two, and thus 
secured the sovereignty. 

He reigned at Anuradhapura, which he enlarged and re¬ 
arranged, so that during his reign it became an important city. 
The chronicler relates that ‘ He established the Yakkha Kala- 
vela in the eastern quarter of the city ; and the chief of the 
Yakkhas, Citta, he established on the lower side of the Abhaya 
tank [that is, on the south-western side of the town]. He 
who knew how to accord his protection with discrimination 
established the slave [Kumbdkata], bom of the Yakkha tribe, 
who had previously rendered him great service,^ at the southern 
gate of the city.’ Thus he arranged that his Vaedda allies 
should be established on three sides of the city, doubtless as its 
defenders. 

The cemetery was fixed on the western side of the town ; 
and to the northward of it, and apparently near the main road 
which led to Mahatittha, the port from which travellers sailed 
for Southern India, * a range of buildings ’ was also constructed 
for the ' Vyadas,' the Vaedda populace in general. 

The Mahavansa also informs us that ' he established within 
the garden of the royal palace the mare-faced Yakkhini.’ It 
will be noted that this Vaedda chieftainess is no longer called 
a mare, but only mare-faced, just as nicknames such as * moon¬ 
faced,’ ‘ crooked-nosed,’ ' large-toothed,* etc., were applied to 
the Sinhalese kings. 

Thus it is clear that a large proportion of the population of 
Anuradhapura or its outskirts at that time consisted of the 

^ She had saved his life when an infant. According to the history, 
the so-called Yakkhas protected him from the time when he was born, 
his uncles having endeavoured to kill him on account of a prediction 
that he would destroy them. If there is any truth in this, his father’s 
mother may have been a native princess. ^ 
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Vaedda supporters of the king. It has been already mentioned 
that he provided a site for the Vy 5 da Deva, ' the Vaedda God,' 
also. The chronicler proceeds to indicate in unmistakable 
language the commanding position of the Vaedda rulers of thisL 
period : ' In the days of public festivity, this monarch, seated 
on a throne of equal eminence with the Yakkha chief, Citta* 
caused joyous spectacles, representing the actions of devas 
[gods] as well as mortals, to be exhibited.' 

This important sentence proves that the supreme Vaedda 
chief of that day occupied a position little, if at all, inferior 
to that of the Sinhalese king. 

The chronicler continues, * This monarch befriending the 
interests of the Yakkhas, with the co-operation of Kalavela 
and Citta, who had the power of rendering themselves visible,^ 
conjointly with them enjoyed his prosperity.' 

It is easy to see that it was by means of a close alliance with 
the Vaeddas that this astute king, the greatest organiser the 
country has ever had—who is recorded to have made the first 
land settlement by defining the boundaries of the villages 
throughout the country—succeeded in deposing his uncle and 
gaining the throne. The natives were evidently far too numer¬ 
ous and powerful and well-organised to be put aside afterwards 
like the unfortunate Kuw^ni; and the politic king found it 
advisable to recognise the authority and influence of their 
leaders as nearly equal to his own. His political sagacity in 
this respect doubtless saved the country from many years of 
bloodshed and insecurity, and converted the Vaeddas into 
peaceable inhabitants devoted to his interests. In religious 
matters he was equally liberal and impartial; he made special 
provision for all religious bodies at his capital. It was he, 
also, who gave the first stimulus to reservoir construction in 
the northern districts, and probably also irrigation. The 
historian rightly referred to him as * this wise ruler,' and stated 
that at his death the country was * in a state of perfect peace ' 
(Mah. i, p. 44). This great monarch was bom in about 345 

* We may recognise the hand of the reverend historian of the fifth 
century in this little parenthesis. 
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B.C., and reigned from 308 to about 275 b.c., or possibly a little 
later. 

In the middle of the third century b.c. the account of the 
arrival of Mahinda, the son of the Indian emperor Aloka, on a 
mission to convert the Sinhalese and their king Devanam-piya 
Tfssa to Buddhism, possibly indicates a certain retention of 
power by the Vaeddas, and the brusque manner in which they 
ventured to address the king. When Mahinda first met the 
king in the jungle, ' the thera [superior monk] said to him. 

Come hither, Tissa.” From his calling him simply “ Tissa " 
the monarch thought he must be a Yakkha ’ (Mah. i, p. 50). 
Whether the story is true or false, it proves that the writer 
believed that the Yakkhas, who must have been either super¬ 
natural beings or the Vaeddas of that time, did not exhibit 
much deference towards the Sinhalese sovereign. 

In the time of Duttha-GSmini (161-137 b.c.) there is a 
reference to a temple of a deity termed ‘ Pura-Deva,' which is 
stated to have been on the northern side of the cemetery, where 
we have seen that the Vaeddas were settled. This god seems 
to be the Vyada Deva of the time of Pandukabhaya, the word 
apparently meaning * the Ancient God * of the country. 

When the great Ruwanwaeli dagaba^ was constructed by 
this king at Anuradhapura, among the paintings depicted on 
the wall of the relic-room inside it the list runs: * The four 
great kings of the Catumaharajika heavens stood there with 
drawn swords; and thirty-three supematurally-gifted devas 
[inferior gods] bearing baskets of flowers and making offerings 
of paricchatta flowers [Erythrina indica, now used only for 
demon-offerings]. There stood thirty-two princesses bearing 
lighted torches, and twenty-eight Yakkha chiefs ranged them¬ 
selves as a guard of protection [for the relics in the chamber], 
driving away the fierce Yakkhas * (Mah. i, p. 121). 

In the Hatthi-pala Jataka (No. 509) a tree-deity is repre- 

^ A dagaba is a solid mound built to contain relics of Buddha, or 
important personages, especially monks, or sometimes only to comr 
memorate an event which occurred at the site. It is usually a semi¬ 
globe or a bell in shape, with a terminal spire ; but there are other 
forms, of which an account is given in a subsequent chapter. D&gaba 
ssdh&tu-garbha, ‘relic-chamber.* 
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sented as applying to the * eight and twenty wax-lords of the 
goblins ’ to grant a son to a king. The beings mentioned in 
the Mahavansa are thus probably the same Yakkhas of the 
Indian authors. At the dagaba at Bharhut, in India, thesi^ 
beings were carved in relief at the gateways of the ‘ Buddhist 
railing ' in the third century b.c., as guards, together wi 4 h 
NSga chiefs. 

On the other hand, in Southern India it is the Rakshasas 
who always act as guards at the Hindu temples, in accordance 
with the derivation of the word from the root rdksh, to guard. 
When deities are represented on the gopuras or ornamental 
gateways at the entrances of the great temples, figures of the 
Rakshasas are invariably present as their guards, and the 
Yakshas are never found in such positions of trust. 

In the later wall-paintings of the Buddhist wiharas in Ceylon, 
the Yakshas always form the army of Mara, the god of Death, 
which attacked the Buddha; but this has been shown to be 
a conception of later date than the canonical works, and it 
may not have found acceptance in the country in the time of 
Duttha-Gamini. It is, however, somewhat strange to find 
MahanSma inserting the description of these figures in such a 
position in the dSgaba without some explanatory remark. 
He may have understood them to be representations of 
aboriginal chiefs. 

I believe the Vaeddas only make their appearance twice 
more in the early Sinhalese histories. The Rajavaliya relates 
that King Maha-Sena (277-304 a.d.) employed Yakkhas as 
well as [Sinhalese] men in the construction of a large number 
of reservoirs that were formed in order to store water for the 
irrigation of rice fields. Some confirmation of this story may 
be seen in his deification at some subsequent period, with the 
title of Sat-Rajjuruwo, that is, ‘ King of (all) living creatures,’ 
—both the men and the supposed demons whom he forced to 
work for him. Worship is still paid extensively to him in this 
capacity in the northern Kandian districts. 

The Vaeddas still formed a great part of the population in 
the twelfth century. The Mahavansa (ii, p. 151) recounts 
how King ParSkrama-Bahu I (1164-1197 a.d.), while his cousin 
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Gaja-B^u ruled at Polannaruwa, made preparations for a 
campaign for the conquest of the latter’s dominions, and 
enlisted for it large numbers of his subjects. Among these we 
are told that * He trained many thousands ’ of Vyadas, that 
IS, Vaeddas, * and made them skilled in the use of their weapons, 
and gave them suitable swords, black clothes, and the like 
things.’ Thus in the twelfth century we see the Vaeddas in 
a state of comparative civilisation, taking their place in the 
army with the other levies. 

It is extremely probable that contingents of Vaeddas formed 
part of the Sinhalese army not only then but in every war. 
We find them still serving with the other troops under Raja 
Sinha in the early part of the seventeenth century. Captain 
Robert Knox, in his Historical Relation of the Island Ceylon, 
p. 62, states of those living near Hurulla, in the North-central 
Province, * The King once having occasion of an hasty Expe¬ 
dition against the Dutch, the Governour summoned them all 
in to go with him, which they did. And with their Bows and 
Arrows did as good service as any of the rest; but afterwards 
when they returned home again, they removed farther in the 
Woods, and would be seen no more, for fear of being after¬ 
wards prest again to serve the King.’ 

As the immigration, such as it was, from the Ganges Valley 
appears to have practically ceased from the time of Pancjuka- 
bhaya’s birth, his policy of admitting the natives to an equality 
with the Indian settlers must have caused a rapid fusion of 
the two races. This was the birth of the Sinhalese nation.* 
We must believe that such a broad-minded ruler would not 


^ The tradition of the origin of the name is given as. follows in the 
Mahavansa i, pp. 33, 34. ‘ By reason of the King Sihabahn [the 

father of Wijaya] having slain the lion {Slha), his sons and descendants 
are called “ SihalS, ” (the lion-slayers). This Lanka [Ceylon] having 
been conquered by a Sihala, from the circumstance of its having been 
colonized by a Sihala, it obtained the name of Sihala.^ At a much 
later date it became the fashion to adopt Sanskrit forms of words in 
writing, and instead of the Pali word Slha the Sanskrit expression 
Sinha was used. The word meaning the country and people thus 
became * Sinhala * (pronounced with a nasal n, but no g sound). The 
Vaeddas have retained the old name of the country. 
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refuse equal rights to the northern Dravidians of Nagadipa, 
and thus the whole population must have gradually coalesced, 
with a great preponderance of the Vaedda blood. In the 
same manner as in England in Norman times or after the 
Roman domination, the natives in the lapse of years totally 
absorbed the newcomers, and a later very slight admixture ,pf 
Tamil blood at last produced the race which we now find in 
the Kandian provinces. It differs from that of the western 
and southern coast tracts in all respects but colour, religion, 
and language. 

In a note on the subject of Polyandry, the late Mr. E. Goone- 
tilleke, the learned Sinhalese editor of the Orientalisty said in 
Vol. iv, p. 93 of that publication, regarding the two races of 
Sinhalese, * They are as distinct from each other in their dress, 
habits, manners, and customs, and in their very ideas and 
manner of thinking, as if they formed two different races, 
rather than two sections of one nation.' The Kandian vil¬ 
lagers certainly look upon the people of the western coast 
tracts as a separate race, and do not term them Sinhalese, 
but always speak of them as Pdta rate minissu, * Men of the 
Low-country.’ 

The difference is not altogether due to a preponderance of 
Vaedda blood in the interior. The dwellers near the western 
coast have always been exposed to foreign influences. The 
various races who have either settled among them in consider¬ 
able numbers or held the western coasts as conquerors include 
Dr§.vidian and Arab traders and settlers ; and as conquerors, 
Malays, Chinese, Portuguese, Dutch, and lastly English. It 
would be strange if the resultant people did not vary greatly 
from those of the interior. 

That the Kandian Sinhalese are thus the modem repre¬ 
sentatives of the great bulk of the ancient Vaeddas is, I venture 
to think, beyond doubt. The people who were so numerous 
throughout the country in the twelfth century, that in half 
the island ‘ many thousands ’ could be enlisted as soldiers, 
have certainly not been exterminated. They, like the Vaeddas 
of preceding centuries, have simply settled down as Kandian 
villagers. An insignificant number still retain their ancient 
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designation, but even these, with the exception of a few 
families, have become ordinary villagers, and in outward 
appearance are indistinguishable from many other Kandians. 

This abandonment of the wild forest life of their ancestors 
apparently began at a very early date. After the time of 
Pancjukabhaya the next proof of the fact is found immediately 
after the introduction of Buddhism into the country. The 
evidence derivable from the caves or rock-shelters, thousands 
in number, under the sides of the boulders lying on the slopes 
of all the hills of the Low-country, whether in the eastern and 
southern part of the Northern Province, or the North-western, 
the North-central, the Eastern, or the Southern Provinces, all 
points to the settling down of the Vaedda populace in early 
times as peaceable villagers. 

The researches of the Drs. Sarasin and Dr. C. G. Seligmann 
have shown that the first inhabitants of the caves were abori¬ 
gines who made use of stone implements. Then, at a later 
date, which we know from the dedicatory inscriptions to be 
in nearly all cases pre-Christian, the caves throughout the 
whole of the above-mentioned Provinces (I have no knowledge 
of those of other districts) were turned into shelters for ascetic 
Buddhist monks. There is hardly a hill possessing such cave 
shelters, some of which, at least, were not so converted. Even 
where no inscription records the fact, the cutting of the katdra 
or drip-ledge to prevent rain-water from trickling down the 
face of the rock into the cave is indubitable proof that this 
was the case. 

Had the aborigines been forcibly ousted from these caves 
in order to permit the monks to occupy them, we cannot 
suppose that they would not have felt resentment, which 
would have led to reprisals of a violent character. It is clear 
that in many instances little establishments of only two or 
three monks must have occupied the caves on some of the 
most secluded of these hills, buried in the depths of the dense 
forests of the wildest parts of the island. In such sites the 
aborigines could have regained possession of their caves with 
ease and impunity, and with practically no fear of punishment 
by the Sinhalese authorities. In the histories, ako, there is 
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no hint of any quarrels with the natives after the time when 
Pancjukabhaya became king. 

If the monks who occupied the caves had been in danger 
of attacks by the aborigines, it is extremely improbable that 
they would have utilised the caves on practically all the hills 
during the short period between the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury and the early part of the first century b.c., as the form 
of the letters of the inscriptions cut on so many of them— 
' hundreds and hundreds,’ according to Dr. E. Muller—proves 
was the case. A few caves, but only an insignificant number, 
have inscriptions cut in letters of a later date than this. Thus 
there seems good reason to believe that when the monks 
came to occupy the caves their original residents had already 
voluntarily abandoned them, and, like the Vaeddas of 
AnurSdhapura, had established themselves in villages. 

Even the people who still call themselves Vaeddas are to 
some extent of mixed blood. This applies almost equally to 
the wildest members of the race, and is proved conclusively 
by the wide variation in the colour of the skin, and in the 
amount of hair on the face, even if the general outline of the 
features does not indicate it. 

It was probably due to the union of the races on nearly 
equal terms that the Vaeddas accepted the language of the 
Gangetic settlers in preference to their own, which they have 
totally lost. Had they kept more aloof from the newcomers, 
they might have maintained their own tongue nearly intact 
down to the present time. The new language spread through 
NSgadipa also; there is not a single very early Dravidian 
inscription in the whole of Northern Ceylon. The adoption 
of the Buddhist religion throughout the entire country— 
including Nagadipa, as the numerous remains of ancient 
wiharas prove—must have accelerated this change of lan¬ 
guage ; at every monastery the monks would teach the dialect 
of Pali which had become the Sinhalese speech, in the same 
manner as at present. 

Notwithstanding the alteration of language and ideas and 
the spread of the new religion, the population of whole dis¬ 
tricts must have remained more or less pure Vaeddas for many 
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centuries, with some gradual slight intermixture of foreign 
blood as the intercourse with Nagadipa and Southern India 
led to an intermittent influx of Dravidians, culminating in 
c^casional invasions of the island by South Indian armies. 
In some cases, in what are now thought to be pure Sinhalese 
districts, many of the people were still distinguished from the 
other inhabitants by the name of Vaeddas down to the seven¬ 
teenth century, after which they appear to have abandoned 
this title to the wilder residents of the eastern districts. 

Although declaring themselves Buddhists and attending the 
services at the temples, many of these Sinhalese-Vaeddas 
still adhered to the worship of the ancient Hill-God of their 
ancestors, the Vyada Deva of the old annalists. The philo¬ 
sophical reasoning of the new faith might appeal to their 
minds, but it did not afford the practical protection which 
they received from their old religion. They still felt the need 
of the kindly supreme deity to whom they could appeal in 
time of trouble, for which the new faith provided no remedy, 
but only taught resignation to the inevitable. The ancient 
god could still, it was thought, assist them out of their physical 
difficulties, without interfering with their general belief in 
the truth of the Buddhist doctrines. In some parts of the 
Kandian districts the two religions have therefore settled 
down side by side to the present day. 

Dr. R. Virchow, as the result of an examination of a series 
of Vaedda and Sinhalese skulls, expressed the following opinion 
regarding the affinity of the Vaeddas and Sinhalese : * The 
Vaeddas would appear rather as representatives of the 
aboriginal race ; the Sinhalese, on the other hand, as hybrids 
produced by a union of immigrant Indians with Vaeddas, 
and therefore varying according to the measure of their partici¬ 
pation of either of these elements. This indeed strikes me as 
being the solution of the anthropological problem before us, 
so far, at least, as the material at present reaches. The 
linguistic difficulty, that also the unmixed ^ natives adopted 
the Aryan language of the conqueror, without, so far as we can 

^ It is extremely doubtful if there are any groups of Vaeddas of 
unmixed blood in these days. 

D 
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judge, having been forced to do so, appears to me no longer 
insurmountable, since from personal experience I have estab¬ 
lished the fact that in the Baltic provinces of Russia one part 
of the Finnish population after the other, through impercepti¬ 
ble but steady progress, has become letticized to such an extent 
that the Courland language has wholly, the Livonian almost 
wholly, disappeared, and only the Esthonian still offers any 
resistance.' ^ 

His final conclusions on the subject are : ‘ (i) That manifold 
resemblances exist between the Vaeddas and the Sinhalese, 
and that the origin of the Sinhalese race from a mixture of 
Vaeddas and immigrants from India possesses great prob¬ 
ability, as well upon historical as also upon anthropological 
rgrounds. 

' (2) That the Vaeddas as well as the Sinhalese in the main 
features are distinguished from the Ceylon Tamils, and equally 
from those of Tanjore (Sola). 

* (3) That, on the other hand, among the remnants of the 
•old Dravidian or perhaps pre-Dravidian tribes of Hindustan 
we find even to-day evidence of analogies with the Vaeddas ' 
<p. 136). 

1 Monograph on the Vaeddas, published in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Science of Berlin, in 1881, and translated for the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1888, p. no. 
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THE MODERN VAEDDAS AND 
WANNIYAS 

T he following account of these races depends on original 
observations of them made by myself during official 
visits to their districts, largely supplemented by quotations 
from articles on the Vaeddas by the late Mr. Hugh Nevill of 
the Ceylon Civil Service, which he published in 1886, in his 
magazine, The Taprohanian.^ I have endeavoured to credit 
him with all information taken from his papers. He had the 
advantage of being stationed in the Eastern Province for a 
considerable time, first as Assistant Government Agent of the 
Trincomalee district, and afterwards as District Judge of 
Batticaloa ; and being an indefatigable student and an accur¬ 
ate observer, and well acquainted with the native languages, 
he was able, owing to his official position, to collect a large 
amount of valuable information regarding the Vaeddas, as 
well as other subjects, which would not be readily available 
to others. It is greatly to be regretted that the part of it 
relating to the ceremonies used in their demon worship was 
never made public by him. I have also quoted some remarks 
on the Vaeddas by Professor R. Virchow, together with the 
sizes of their skulls as noted in the valuable monograph on 
them already referred to. Throughout this account of them 
I have instituted comparisons between them and the present 
Kandian Sinhalese. I am well aware of the defective nature 
of this account; but as it contains some information which 
is not elsewhere available, I have thought it advisable to 
publish it. 

^ I am indebted to the courtesy of his brother, Mr. Ralph Nevill. 
for permission to utilise them. 

S6 
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The Vaeddas of the present day, or those known as such, 
are found only in the eastern half of the island. They are 
usually divided into three classes, which I shall distinguish as 
follows :— r 

(1) The wild Forest Vaeddas, few in number, who live en¬ 
tirely by hunting, and dwell in the depths of the forests wear 
the eastern base of the Kandian mountains. At Nilgala, 
where I expected to find them well known, I was surprised to 
learn that they are rarely seen ; all of whom I could hear in 
that neighbourhood consisted of one small party who some¬ 
times visited or resided on a hill about five miles away in the 
forest. There are more of them on the western side of the 
valley of the Madura-oya. 

(2) The Village Vaeddas of the eastern interior and the 
south-eastern coast districts, who in many cases, but probably 
not in all, have some intermixture, recent or ancient, of Sin¬ 
halese blood, though practically forming the same race as the 
Forest Vaeddas. There are two villages of these Vaeddas in 
the North-central Province, near Hurulla tank, and several 
others on the eastern side of the lower part of the Mahawaeli- 
ganga, but the great majority live in the Eastern Province. 

(3) The Tamil-speaking Vaeddas, who live in scattered 
villages on or near the central coast tract, from the north of 
Trincomalee to about ten miles north of Batticaloa. These 
have intermarried with the Tamil residents of that part of the 
country, and have adopted their language, and some of their 
customs, while still retaining some of their own. 

Distributed among some eighteen small hamlets along the 
northern border of the North-central Province, which is the 
boundary between the Tamil districts of the north, the ancient 
N§gadipa, and the Kandian Sinhalese, there is also a race of 
hunters, probably less than 500 in number, who, like the 
others, are termed by the Tamils Vecjan (in English pronuncia¬ 
tion Verdan), plural Vecjar. They themselves repudiate this 
appellation, except in its ordinary meaning of ' hunter,* and 
they deny that they are in any way connected with the Vaed¬ 
das, of whom they speak in very contemptuous terms. Their 
own name for themselves is WanmyS, * person of the Wanni/ 
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as the forest and jungle of northern Ceylon to the south of 
Elephant Pass is called. They all speak Sinhalese, with the 
exception of the inhabitants of one or two hamlets lying to 
the west, but all the men also know a certain amount of Tamil. 
As their habits when engaged in hunting do not differ from 
thcjpe of the Vaeddas, it will be useful to include them in 
dealing with the latter, especially as some consider them to be 
true Vaeddas, with whom, in fact, it is not unlikely that they 
are connected, although they have lost all tradition of it, and 
neither know the Vaedi ^ dialect nor, so far as I am aware, 
worship quite the same deities. 

Like the Vaeddas, they all claim to be of good caste (in 
their case the Goyiwansa, or cultivating caste), although, like 
them also, many have names such as elsewhere now belong 
only to persons of the low castes like the Tom-tom beaters ; 
among these may be mentioned Kanda, Velan, Kata, Kona, 
etc. Others have what are considered to be good caste names. 

On examining the inscriptions and histories, however, we 
learn that two thousand years ago, or more, the short names 
that are now confined to the lower castes were borne by the 
chiefs, and even by the members of the royal family. In 
Ceylon, in early times there seem to have been no names that 
were specially distinctive of the high and low castes ; where 
a distinction was made it was provided by the addition of a 
separate ending, of which instances occur in the names found 
both in the cave inscriptions and the histories, such as the 

1 Vaedi is the adjectival form. In Sinhalese, the masculine noun 
is Vaedda, plural VaeddS, and the feminine noun is Vaeddl. I be¬ 
lieve these nouns are only employed by Sinhalese. I have not heard 
the Vaeddas term themselves otherwise than as * Vaddi men' (Vaedi 
minissu). In their own dialect this would be Vaedi tninu, but a 
Vaedda has been represented as calling one of his race Wannikud§ 
mind, and ^he word Mai occurs for Vaeddas in the invocations col¬ 
lected by Dr. Seligmann. The Tamil-speaking Vaeddas call them¬ 
selves Vi^n. Reasons have been given for doubting if the word 
Vaedda could be derived from the Pali word Vy&dha. In any case, 
that Vyadha, however, signified Vaedda is, I think, clear from the 
use of this term in the Mahavansa to describe the * many thousands ’ 
enlisted by Parakrama Bahu I. In a footnote at the end of the 
chapter on the Primitive Deity of Ceylon I have given an inter¬ 
mediate form found in one old work. 
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terminations Gutta (Gupta), Sena, Deva, Mitta (Mitra), and 
Naga. As regards their characteristic names, therefore, the 
Wanniyas and also the Vaeddas have simply retained the 
custom of pre-Christian times. 

At the Census of 1901 the total number of all classes of 
Vaeddas, including, I presume, the Wanniyas, was foun^ to 
be 3,971. The numbers obtained at the two preceding decen¬ 
nial enumerations were so defective that no conclusions can 
be based upon them regarding the increase or decrease of the 
race. 

Little is known of the Vaeddas of the first of the three 
classes, who are almost inaccessible in their wild forests.^ 
Formerly they were accustomed to lead a more or less wander¬ 
ing life, which in the case of each little family party was con¬ 
fined to a definite tract of forest, sleeping in caves at the foot 
of the hills, or under trees. They still make use of the caves, 
but their village neighbours informed me a few years ago that 
all now build huts in the forests and inhabit them at times 
when they are distant from their cave shelters. Those whom 
I have seen were indistinguishable from the Village Vaeddas ; 
they appeared to be healthy and well nourished. According 
to Mr. Nevill, they change their quarters from time to time 
when the game and * Iguanas' (large terrestrial lizards) of 
their neighbourhood are killed or driven away. So far as my 
own limited observation extends, I quite agree with Mr. Nevill 
that the Forest Vaeddas and the wilder Village Vaeddas are 
the same people. It is a mistake to suppose that all Village 
Vaeddas are of more mixed descent than the Forest Vaeddas ; 
many are simply Forest Vaeddas who have settled down in 
recent times in more or less permanent hamlets.* 

doilung* —They are a wild-looking race, wearing a minimum 
of clothing, which consists, in the case of the men, of a small rag 
or strip of calico suspended in front from a bark string tied 
round the waist, and when hunting a larger strip of discoloured 

* Dr. C. G. Seligmann, accompanied by Mrs. Seligmann, has suc¬ 
ceeded in finding some families of these Forest Vaeddas, and is about 
to publish an exhaustive account of them and their customs and beliefs. 

* See the footnote at the end of this chapter. 
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cloth which is passed round the abdomen in three or four folds, 
forming a narrow flat band about four inches wide. It is 
recorded that in the early part of last century some Vaeddas 
wore a short skirt made of the liber or fibrous inner bark of 
file Riti tree {Antiaris innoxia), like the material of the bark 
bags which they still prepare for household purposes. It may 
be considered certain that where these trees were found this 
must have formed the general costume of the wilder individuals 
at a time when cotton cloth was unobtainable ; and I was 
told that a very few of the poorer people still employ it for 
the same purpose. 

Some have also been reported to wear green leafy twigs 
suspended from a bark string tied round the waist; but this 
may have been merely a hunting device to avoid notice of 
their cloth by wild animals. I have seen the Wanniyas using 
this primitive costume on such occasions, but only as a tem¬ 
porary expedient. Mr. Nevill mentioned that he was informed 
that in ancient times leaves were so worn as clothing in dis¬ 
tricts where there were no Riti trees. Only the poorest among 
them wore this dress, and that not from choice but necessity. 
He considered that there is no reason to suppose that they 
ever went about in a state of nudity. I never heard that 
any of them have worn skins.^ The account of the natives 
at the time of Wijaya’s arrival would lead one to suppose 
that some at least wore clothing which the newcomers did not 
consider primitive. 

When in the forests, the Village Vaeddas of the interior, as 
well as the Wanniyas, dress in the same manner as the ordinary 
Forest Vaeddas, and roll up their cloth and fasten it round 
the abdomen like them. The females of both classes have 
similar clothing, a short skirt of cotton fastened round the 
waist and reaching to the knees or below them. When visiting 
other villages the men wear a similar cloth from the waist to 
the knees or below them. 

1 Ribeyro, whose work was written in 1685, stated that those who 
lived in the forests north of Trincomalee (? Wamxiyas) wore the skins 
of animals, but he does not say that he ever saw them. Knox would 
not be likely to omit mentioning the custom if it had been practised 
in his time. 
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The Tamil-speaking or Coast Vaeddas dress like Tamil 
villagers, with a cloth reaching from the waist nearly to the 
ankles ; the women wear a long calico robe which is passed 
round the body under the arm-pits and hangs straight down 
nearly to the feet. It is the ordinary costume of the village 
Tamil women of northern Ceylon, and is singularly ungraceful. 

General Description. —I may premise that as regards Anthro¬ 
pology, so far as it relates to the scientific description of the 
human body, I possess neither qualifications nor knowledge, 
and I have therefore collected no information beyond that of 
a casual observer who is well acquainted with the other races 
of Ceylon. 

The skin of the first two classes of Vaeddas is commonly of 
a dull dirty-looking dark reddish-brown colour, which may be 
termed a dark walnut hue. There is nearly always a distinct 
reddish tint in it. The difference between it and the colour of 
some low-caste Kandian Sinhalese is so slight that I am imable 
to define it; I should say that it consists chiefly in the duller 
appearance of the Vaedda skin. Many of the Coast Vaeddas 
and a few of the Village Vaeddas and Forest Vaeddas are 
much darker than this, and of a brownish-black colour, this 
shade evidently indicating a mixture with Dravidian blood. 

Mr. Nevill considered that the Vaeddas belong to a light 
brown race, and the Sinhalese to a light yellow race, and he 
even thought that both the Sinhalese and Vaeddas ‘ are of one 
original colour, yellow, with an olive tint.' This does not 
account for the reddish hue of the Vaeddas, which can almost 
always be seen in a full light, and sometimes very conspicu¬ 
ously. It has reddish-brown or reddish-purple shadows. It 
is often present in the skins of Kandian Sinhalese, some few 
of whom are even of a clear dull copper-red colour. This 
tinge is never seen in the skins of Tamils, and is hardly observ¬ 
able among Telugus, at any rate those of low castes; but I 
have noticed it very plainly in several Kanarese from Maisur, 
some of whom are of a clear copper-red colour. The pale 
brownish-yellow tint of Sinhalese is only found in the members 
of families of what is now thought to be the purest descent, 
such as those of many of the leading chiefs; it is the colour 
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of those who most closely represent the original settlers from 
the valley of the Ganges, and is far from being the average 
colour of the race who comprise the Kandian or Low-country 
Sinhalese of the present day, which is much nearer a dark 
walnut tint. In the ordinary Kandian villager all shades are 
found from clear copper-red through varieties of reddish- 
browns to the deepest blacklead black, but the tints at the 
extremes of the scale are uncommon. 

The height of the Village Vaeddas is less than that of the 
ordinary northern Kandian villagers, and in the case of the 
men averages probably five feet, or an inch more, the Sinhalese 
being two inches or three inches taller. Recorded measure¬ 
ments of Forest Vaeddas show that they, or many of them, 
are much shorter than this, and vary between four and five 
feet, but always above the lower figure. 

Although their figure is always very slight, with narrow 
hips and weak-looking calves and thighs, the Vaeddas are 
active and lithe in the forests, and can thread their way for 
many hours among the trees and jungle without apparent 
fatigue. When alone one morning in thick forest remote from 
any villages, I met a party of Vaeddas who were in search of 
honey. In reply to my inquiry regarding their hamlet, they 
informed me that it was ' quite near ' a tank (reservoir) which 
was four miles away, but I afterwards learnt that the place 
was several miles beyond it. They had made the journey 
that morning, and probably would return also, through a 
forest full of undergrowth. 

Nearly three hours later, as I was returning along the path 
after visiting the reservoir, I sat down at the side of a tiny 
streamlet of clear water, fresh from a neighbouring spring, in 
order to get a drink, and enjoy a quiet pipe xmder the cool 
shade of the tall forest trees, when suddenly one of the party, 
an intelligent young fellow with a pleasant countenance, 
stepped out of the thick bushes and joined me. He had left 
the others some distance away, and had come on for a drink. 
I gave him the contents of my tobacco pouch, and found him 
quite communicative and acquainted with Sinhalese, which 
he spoke intelligently, although he addressed me as Umha, 
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you, an expression which is usually applied only to inferiors. 
He stated that they only knew and visited the people of one 
small settlement several miles away. No others lived within 
some hours’ journey from their huts. He laughed at the fears 
which some Tamils had expressed to me regarding the demons 
who were supposed to infest that part of the forest, though he 
admitted that it was full of them. These people were appar¬ 
ently true Vaeddas, but not now the Forest Vaeddas, who are, 
I believe, unacquainted, or only slightly acquainted, with 
ordinary Sinhalese. In physical appearance and colour they 
resembled Kandian Sinhalese of some low castes. Their 
ancestors were Forest Vaeddas in the first half of last century. 

Vaeddas have not the slightest negroid appearance. Their 
jaws are not prognathous, the facial angle is good, like that 
of the Kandian Sinhalese, and according to my observation 
their noses are usually straight and rather well-formed, though 
somewhat wide at the nostrils. They have not very large 
orifices. Mr. Nevill said that they are * squat, with no bridge 
to them ’; evidently they are of two types. Mr. F. Lewis, of 
the Forest Department, has informed me that the Village 
Vaeddas whom he has seen had commonly straight noses 
and somewhat thick lips. In the case of those whom I have 
observed the lips were perhaps thinner than those of the 
Sinhalese. The cheek bones are always somewhat prominent, 
but this may be partly due to the absence of superfluous flesh 
on the face. The eyes are rather deep set, but otherwise 
resemble those of Kandians. Some faces are practically hair¬ 
less below the eyes, and there is rarely more than a very sparing 
growth of hair on the face, a very thin short moustache and 
a little short hair on the chin being all that is usually present. 
In this respect, also, they resemble many Kandian Sinhalese, 
but not Low-country Sinhalese, who are a distinctly hairy 
race, and often have thick beards, hairy chests, and a centr^ 
line of hair down to the navel, which is said to be thought a 
mark of beauty. This is quite uncommon among Kandian 
Sinhalese, and apparently totally absent among the Vaeddas. 
A few Vaeddas have more beard than others, but it is always 
thin; such a feature may indicate some mixture in their 
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blood; I have seen it with a very dark skin. The forehead 
is narrow and not high ; it does not recede much from the 
line of the face. 

Dr. Virchow gave the following proportions of their skulls, 
together with those of Sinhalese ^ and Tamils :— 



Number of 

Capacity in 

Height 

Breadth 


Skulls 

Cubic Centimetres 

Length 

Length 

Vaeddas 

. 20 

1261 

749 

71-6 

Sinhalese . 

10 

1438 8 

75 4 

72-4 * 

Tamils 

4 

1247 

77-5 

75'3 


* In sixteen skulls this was 72*2. 


He remarked that the average index of the ratio between 
the length and breadth proves that the skull is ' decidedly 
dolichocephalous,’ only four out of the twenty being mesocephal- 
ous, with an index of seventy-five, while the index of seven 
was under seventy. He also stated that ' no elaborate proof 
is needed that neither Sinhalese nor Vaeddas, at least in the 
form of their skulls, present the slightest indication of any 
relationship to the Mongols. Such a remarkably dolicho¬ 
cephalous tribe has never yet been found among the Mongols.' 
I may add that neither do they resemble the Australians in 
any respect, to judge by the illustrations of them in the elabor¬ 
ate works of Dr. Howitt and Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. On 
this subject Dr. Virchow said : * One glance at the skull, and 
still more at the skeleton, of the Australian convinces us that 
here a great and unmistakable contrast exists.' * Some have 
endeavoured to connect the Vaeddas with the Andamanese. 
This is at once disposed of by Dr. Virchow, who remarked : 
' The Andamanese, as well as the Negritos generally, are in 
reality brachycephalic, and this one circumstance distin¬ 
guishes them definitely from all the Ceylon races. If we add 
to this that their hair grows in spiral coils, and is to be classed 
with the woolly hair of the genuine negro, then every possi¬ 
bility disappears of a union with the Vaeddas unless we assume 
that climatic influences have specially affected the hair.' * 

The hair of the Vaeddas is black with a slight brownish 

^ It is uncertain how many of these were the skulls of Kandians. 

• Op, dU p. 131. 
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tinge, and, if attended to, is not more frizzly than that of 
ordinary Kandian Sinhalese. It is never cut, and is tied in 
a knot at the back of the head (as stated by Knox, p. 62), 
exactly hke that of all Sinhalese. Photographs of some Village 
Vaeddas who have been brought to Kandy and elsewhere to 
be exhibited represent men with wild unkempt frizzly locks^; 
but I have never seen anything of the kind in their own dis¬ 
tricts, and it is probable that the heads of those who have 
been so pourtrayed have been ‘ made up * specially, in order 
to increase their wild appearance—as, in fact, I was informed 
by their Sinhalese neighbours has been done on similar occa¬ 
sions. The wildest Vaeddas whom I ever met, in the middle 
of dense forest, had their hair tied up in a knot at the back of 
their heads in the usual way of the villagers ; these were the 
true Forest Vaeddas who could speak only the Vaedi dialect. 

It may occasionally be a practice of the Vaeddas when hunt¬ 
ing, as it is of other hunters in Ceylon, to wander in the forest 
with unfastened hair; but from my own experience of them, 
and from that of Sinhalese who live in their district and are 
well acquainted with them, I am able to state that it is not 
otherwise done habitually by any but an extremely limited 
number. In answer to special inquiries, I was informed that 
some few individuals do neglect to attend to their hair, and 
allow it to stand out in this wild-looking manner. Instead of 
their hair being naturally frizzly, I have never seen a Vaedda 
with hair more wavy than that of the Low-country Sinhalese 
of the western coast districts. I may repeat that so far as 
superficial appearances go, there is nothing in the figure (except 
the smaller height), the features, or the ordinary coiffure, and 
very little in the average colour of the skin, to distinguish the 
Vaedda from many low-caste Kandians found in the northern 
and north-western Sinhalese districts. 

There is only one race in Ceylon with curly hair; they are 
the Kinnaras or Karm5ntay6, the mat-weavers, the lowest 
caste in the island. In the case of some of the men the whole 
hair of the crown consists of a mass of very short thick curls, 
while the lips of those I have seen were invariably rather thick, 
although the jaws were not prognathous. Their faces resemble 
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in other respects those of Kandians, and are not of the Mon- 
gohan type. The hair of the women is tied up in a knot like 
that of the ordinary Sinhalese. The men never allow their 
hair to hang down beyond the upper part of the neck, even 
in the case of those whose locks are not so curly as others ; 
ih is always cut off when it reaches this length. The colour 
of these people is the same dark brown as that of the average 
Kandian villager; I have seen none who were much darker 
than this. 

Their mode of life does not indicate any connexion with the 
Vaeddas, none of them being either hunters or fishers ; all 
gain their living by weaving mats in frames, and by cultivating 
millet and rice. They have village tanks and rice fields, and 
keep cattle ; their villages and houses are clean and neat, 
being exactly like those of the Kandian Sinhalese. They have 
no tradition regarding their origin, and no dialect of their 
own, knowing not one word except Sinhalese ; and nearly 
all their folk-stories are the same as those of the Kandians. 
Those which vary from the latter are chiefly Buddhistic, the 
race being all Buddhists, though not permitted by the Kan¬ 
dians to enter the wiharas, or the houses of other villagers. 
Their rank is so low that, as some of them admitted to me, 
they address even the Rodiyas, whom many wrongly believe 
to be the lowest race in the island, as Hamaduruwo,' my Lord,’ 
and do not pass them on a path without first asking permission 
to do so. I was informed that the Ro(Jiyas at once interfere 
if any of the men attempt to allow their hair to grow beyond 
the upper part of the neck, and order them to cut it shorter. 

I believe that they are now found only in the district imme¬ 
diately to the north and north-west of Kandy and near Kuru- 
naegala ; but a Sinhalese folk tale places some on the western 
coast. This may indicate that we have in them the remnant 
of another tribe who came from the MalaySlam country. It 
is interesting to note that, like the Vaeddas, they have com¬ 
pletely abandoned their original language. 

On the other hand, there is another race, of which only a 
few villages exist in the North-western and perhaps in the 
North-central Provinces, called ‘ Waga* or *Waga men,' who 
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are traditionally supposed to be the descendants of some of 
the Tamil captives brought from Southern India by Gaja-Bahu 
I, in the second century a.d. These people, though nearly 
as much isolated among the Sinhalese as the Vaeddas, 
but not so much as the Kinnaras, still retain and speak their 
original Tamil tongue, in addition to Sinhalese. They closely 
resemble Sinhalese of some low castes, and are rather darker 
in colour than the average Sinhalese villagers. Why some 
races should have abandoned their mother tongue and others 
have retained it is a fact for which I am unable to offer any 
satisfactory explanation. 

The Waga people, although they are supposed to have been 
originally only charcoal burners, are now cultivators exactly 
like their neighbours. They term themselves of good caste, 
and the men have the usual names which denote that position, 
such as Maenikrala, Kapurala, etc.; but the women have 
names that belong to persons of low caste, such as Bokki, 
Bandh Badh Kombi, Gaembi, Tihiri, Latti. One might expect 
the name of the race to mean Vanga, that is, Bengal, but 
that the people both speak Tamil and claim to be Tamils. 

The figure of most of the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas naturally 
approximates to that of the Tamils with whom they are inter¬ 
married—so much so that there is little in it to distinguish 
them, and especially the women, from many village Tamils of 
a rather low caste. In the greater width of the hips and the 
amount of posterior tissue, the difference between the females 
and the Village Vaedda women is marked. Their colour is 
also commonly darker than that of the Vaeddas of the interior, 
and is sometimes black, with brownish shadows.^ The charac¬ 
ter of the features of the men approaches that of the Village 

^ The only races I have seen with jet-black skins, which always 
have distinctly blue or purple shadows, are many of the Tamils of 
Southern India (not Ceylon), and all the Wolofs of the Senegal and 
Gambia coast districts, who have no resemblance to the true negroes. 
Some of the Andamanese are also described as having skins of this 
black-lead colour. The same peculiar colour is to be seen in some 
few northern Kandians, but such cases are quite exceptional, and are 
doubtless due to a strain of Dr&vidian blood. It does not occur among 
the Vaeddas. 
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Vaeddas ; there are the same scanty hair or absence of hair 
on the upper lip and chin, and the somewhat prominent cheek 
bones, and, according to my observation, straight noses. The 
hair is always tied in a knot at the back of the head. 

The description of the Village Vaeddas is generally applic- 
abfe to the Wanniyas, who, however, are perhaps an inch or 
two taller, on an average, and I think have slightly less pro¬ 
minent cheek bones. Their eyebrows are low and fairly 
straight, their eyes deep set, their noses generally straight, 
and their lips not thicker than those of the average Kandian 
villager. There may also be a slight difference in the shade 
of the skin, which is perhaps not quite of the same dull dirty 
tint as that of the Vaeddas ; but otherwise, like theirs, is 
nearly always a dark brown with a reddish tinge, though 
darker shades are also seen. There are variations in the colour, 
some having distinctly reddish skins, and others skins of a 
deep walnut hue. The hair is nearly straight, and excepting 
sometimes when they are hunting is always tied in a knot at 
the back of the head. The face is commonly nearly hairless 
below the eyes. The women differ in appearance from Tamils ; 
they have oval faces, pleasant comely features, and not 
ungraceful figures. Among all Vaeddas and Wanniyas the 
superciliary ridge is rather prominent; it is never absent in 
Kandian Sinhalese, but is often unnoticeable in Tamils and the 
so-called ‘ Moormen.’ 

Onuunents. —The Tamil-speaking male Vaeddas and those 
of the south-eastern coast tract, who are brought into com¬ 
munication with the Tamils, or Sinhalese who have adopted 
some of the habits of Tamils, cany a ring or stud in the lobe 
of each ear after marriage, and some of the former also wear 
silver bangles. The Vaeddas of the interior and the Wanniyas 
often have silver rings in their ears, and I have observed the 
Forest Vaeddas with similar ornaments, which some of the 
most northern Kandian villagers, as well as the Rocjiyas, also 
commonly wear, but not other Sinhalese men, nor the Kinnaras. 

Mr. Nevill remarked that the females put on necklaces of 
coloured glass beads when they can get them, and shell, ivory, 
glass, or brass bangles. The Village Vaedda women are said 
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by him to have worn in former times a considerable amount 
of costly jewellery made of gold and gems, in the form of neck¬ 
laces and bangles, but not anklets or nose ornaments (which 
Sinhalese also never wear) ; there cannot be much of this left 
among them now. They also had ear-jewels, set like those of 
the Kandian Sinhalese, in a large hole which is bored throtxgh 
the lobe of the ear and expanded to receive them, to a diameter 
of about three-quarters of an inch ; some of them were made 
of ivory, horn, or bone, and were carved and etched. Brass 
ones are now worn. Sinhalese women have a cylindrical tube 
of silver, closed at the outer end and having a projecting rim 
at it; in this end are inserted pieces of red glass or garnets, 
round a central stone or boss. 

Mr. Nevill also observed that when properly dressed in their 
villages both men and women adorn their hair with bright or 
fragrant flowers and leaves, and occasionally add garlands of 
flowers for their necks, red and orange being their favourite 
colours. I have noticed that Kandian girls do the same. He 
added that the Vaeddas also crush fragrant leaves and rub 
them on their hair, neck, arms, and breast. He learnt that 
the marrow of the Sambar deer {Rusa aristotelis) is applied 
about once a week to the hair, if procurable ; or the fat of the 
Talagoy§ or Monitor Lizard (Varanus dracaena), commonly 
called in Ceylon the * Iguana,’ is used for this purpose. He 
was of opinion that the number of split bones left by pre¬ 
historic people may be due to a similar custom.^ 

Dwellings. —Mr. Nevill states regarding the Forest Vaeddas : 
* If possible, a cave is chosen for the home, and improved by 
a slight roof in front, if too exposed, and around this the food- 
winner ranges ’ during the rainy season, when the Sambar 
deer frequent the neighbourhood of the hills. ' A good cave 
becomes an hereditary possession. . . . Where an overhang¬ 
ing rock can be found, it is of course sufficient. Otherwise 
any rock is chosen, and some sticks being laid sloping from in 
front of it, it is roughly thatched with twigs, rushes, and large 
pieces of bark. A few elk [Sambar] hides, if not bought up 


* The Taprobanian, Vol. i, p. 189. 
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by pedlars, will form a screen at one end. If it is only to 
exclude dew, a very few branches or bits of bark suffice.' 

' In the dry hot months when brooks and ponds dry up, 
the game collects in the low forests around the half-dried river 
beds. He then takes wife and children, aged parents, or 
crippled relatives, and settles them in a hut close to where 
water can be got. From this he makes his hunting forays, 
and returns to it with his game. 

* Besides his high-ground [cave] residence, and his low- 
ground residence, if a tract of forest burst suddenly into flower 
that attracts vast swarms of bees, or into useful fruit, the 
family will make a little picnic party, and go there for a week 
or a month, if it be too far from the home for daily visits. He 
cannot, however, be called nomadic.’ ^ 

The houses of the Forest Vaeddas are flimsy, easily erected, 
low rectangular huts or shelters under shady trees, built of 
thin sticks, and usually in a reversed wide Y shape, without 
walls, though some have them. They have a covering of 
grass on the roof, or in default of it the skins of Sambar deer, 
or broad pieces of bark. The temporary huts of the Village 
Vaeddas are quite similar ; and their more permanent houses 
are also rectangular,^ with a low roof raised on walls which 
are covered with broad strips of bark, or have the spaces 
between the sticks filled with leafy twigs. A few fill up the 
walls with mud. Nearer the eastern coast, where suitable trees 
for barking are scarce or absent, they have only grass roofs, and 
leafy twigs are almost always employed for closing the spaces 
in the walls. Mt. Nevill remarked that there is little difference 
between the homes of the Village and Forest Vaeddas except 
that the former makes his house sufficiently substantial to 
keep out rain as well as dew; and that he leaves his family 
at it, and does not usually take them to his temporary hunting 
quarters. The Wanniyas erect similar huts roofed with grass ; 

^ Dr. Seligmann is giving a full account of the cave dwellings of 
the Forest Vaeddas. 

* Th0 Taprohanian, Vol. i, p. i86, 

* With the exception of a lew Tamil villages in the Northern Province 
there are no circular dwelling-houses in Ceylon. 
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nearly all those I have seen had only walls of sticks, filled up 
with leafy twigs, but a few possessed mud walls—or rather, 
mud was used in them instead of the twigs. 

Any bushes growing at the front of the huts are cleared 
away, so as to leave an open space under the trees, in which 
the occupants can sit, or lie, or cook, and peg out deer-skins 
for drying, or dry their surplus meat on a rectangular stick 
frame over a slow fire, this being a common custom of all 
hunters in Ceylon. They all abandon the site for very slight 
reasons, and establish themselves a mile or more away, often, 
in the case of those who cultivate millet, in order to be near 
the piece of ground which they are clearing for millet-growing, 
and at which, in any case, the men generally reside for some 
months in huts like those of the Forest Vaeddas, to protect 
the crop from Elephants, Deer, and Buffaloes. 

Sometimes they form a new hamlet because they find them¬ 
selves too near a road used by the public, or on account of an 
outbreak of sickness. In the latter instance it is thought that 
the old site was haunted by local devils who caused the dis¬ 
ease. I have known the northern and north-western Kandian 
Sinhalese abandon villages for the two latter reasons, even 
when their huts had mud walls and raised earthen floors, which 
require much more labour to reconstruct. 

Food* —The food of the Forest Vaeddas consists of fruits, 
roots of wild yams, and especially honey and the flesh of any 
animals they can kill, which are chiefly * Iguanas,’ Pigs, and 
Deer. All the Village Vaeddas, and the Tamil-speaking 
Vaeddas (with the exception of a very few who are solely 
fishermen), and the Wanniyas eat the same food, and have in 
addition the small millet above-mentioned, called Kurahan 
by the Sinhalese, the Indian Rdgi {Eleusine coracana). This 
is grown in temporary clearings (termed hma in Sinhalese), 
made in the forest, all bushes and grass being cut and burnt 
off, but not the larger trees. After one crop, or sometimes 
two, have been taken off the ground, the clearing is abandoned, 
and allowed to be overgrown once more with jungle, and is 
not recultivated imtil from five to seven years have elapsed. 
In these clearings, which are exactly like those of the Sinhalese, 
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are also grown a few red Chillies and Gourds, and sometimes 
a little Indian Com, and a small Pulse called Mun (Phaseolus 
tnungo). A very few Village Vaeddas and Wanniyas who live 
in» suitable places for it grow and irrigate a Httle rice, which 
the Forest Vaeddas are now learning to cook and eat when 
th»y can procure it, 

Mr. Nevill was informed that * of all food the greatest 
delicacy is considered to be little bits of lean flesh, chopped 
up, and wrapped in fat of the Iguana, taken from the entrails 
apparently. This is broiled.’ ^ The flesh of this lizard is 
white, and rather wanting in flavour, but not in any way un¬ 
palatable ; I have often eaten it when stationed in the jungle, 
and it is a favourite dish of the Kandian Sinhalese villagers. 

Following the example of their Tamil neighbours, the Wanni¬ 
yas and the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas do not eat Monkeys, 
which, however, form a regular item in the diet of all Vaeddas 
of the interior, and with the exception of the small brown 
Monkey {Thersites) are eaten by the majority of the northern 
Kandian villagers. The flesh is dark-coloured, and somewhat 
strongly flavoured; I have tried it more than once, feeling 
at the time that I was, as it were, the next-door neighbour of 
palaeolithic man, and practising something allied to canni¬ 
balism. 

The Tamil-speaking Vaeddas informed me that they have 
no forbidden meats excepting the Monkey and some of the 
' Vahanas ’ of their Hindu Gods, that is, the animals on which 
the Gods ride, such as the Peafowl and the Rat, the VHhanas 
of Skanda and Ganesa. 

The Coast Vaeddas subsist on fish, in addition ; they alone 
catch them by netting or spearing them. Like the Sinhalese 
and Tamils of jungle villages, all are accustomed to capture 
fish in the dry seasons either by baling the water out of shallow 
pools, or by stupefying the fish by means of poisonous leaves 
or fruits thrown into the water. The crushed leaves of the 
Timbiri tree (Diospyros emhryopteris), or the crushed fruit of 
the Kukuru-mahan bush (Randia dumetorum), and also, accord- 


^ The Taprobanian, Vol. i, p. 191. 
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ing to Mr. Nevill, the roots of a species of creeper called Kala- 
vael [Denis scandens) are especially nsed for this purpose. 

Unlike the Low-country Sinhalese, they never fish with the 
hook, a peculiarity that they share with the Wanniyas apd 
nearly all Kandian Sinhalese, who for some reason, unknown 
even to themselves, hold that it is quite improper to do i^o.^ 
Whether the Sinhalese name for fish-hook, hili-katuwa, the 
word bili meaning also offerings made to devils, has had any 
influence, I cannot say ; but the feeling may be connected 
with the fact that the north-western Kandians also think it 
a disgraceful act for a female, even though a child, to capture 
a fish in any way whatever. I have never been able to 
discover an explanation of this prohibition. Whatever the 
objection may be to the fish-hook, it is not applicable to the 
Tamils ; I have seen Tamil women of jungle villages fishing 
with a line and hook, and proud to show the number of fish 
they had taken. 

The millet is ground into flour on a flat stone, or in a quern 
by those who possess one, and is cooked by baking it inside a 
wood fire. The flour is first mixed with water on a deer¬ 
skin or some broad leaves, into a stiff paste, which is made 
into a circular cake more than an inch thick and some nine 
inches in diameter. This is then covered on both sides with 
the large green leaves of the Halmilla tree (Berrya ammonilla). 
After the fire has burnt for some time, so as to contain a supply 
of redhot charcoal, it is raked away, and the cake is laid on 
the hot ashes, and covered up by more ashes and the burning 
charcoal, the heat of which in a few minutes is considered to 
have baked it sufficiently. The Wanniyas term this cake 
Alupota, * Ashes-slab ’; it is the Ginipuwa, or ‘ Fire-cake,* of 
the Sinhalese hunters, who also make it. Mr. Nevill states 
that cakes are also made of the dried and ground-up seeds of 
the Tree-fern (Cycas circinalis ); the * cabbage,* or bud of 
unopened leaves at the crown of the wild Date (Phoenix 
zeylanica), is doubtless also eaten, as by Sinhalese villagers. 

As in the case of all hunters, meat is cooked by broiling. 

^ Plutarch mentions that the natives of Oxyrhynchus in Egypt 
did not eat fish that had been caught with a hook. 
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The few who have rice boil it; being in the neighbourhood 
of Sinhalese or Tamil villages, where common pottery is obtain¬ 
able, such persons are able to procure earthenware pots for 
thfi purpose. 

Including even the wildest Forest Vaeddas, all are accus¬ 
tomed to chew sliced Areka-nuts with Betel-vine leaves, when 
they can get them from other villagers. In default of them 
they (like the inhabitants of remote Kandian villages who are 
without them) use the leaves of aromatic herbs, especially a 
Basil, Tala [Anisochilus stiffruticosus), and the bark of the 
Kaeppitiya (Croton lacciferum )—one of the bushes on which 
stick-lac is found—and other trees, among which Mr. Nevill 
includes the Demata (Gmelina asiatica) and Dawata (Carallia 
integerrima), and the seeds of a Lac-bush (Gardenia carinata). 
He states that lime is sometimes burnt from shells of Cyclo- 
phorus involvulus, and taken with the barks as a luxury. Some 
Forest Vaeddas looked with suspicion on some cut tobacco 
which I offered them for chewing, and refused it, as they had 
not previously seen any like it; but they readily took the 
imcut leaf. 

According to Mr. Nevill, ‘ they will drink the clear water 
in a natural [rock] cistern, but will not drink the clear water 
of pools in the bed of a river or in forest hollows. If water is 
wanted at a stream, they scoop a little hollow in the sand, 
where it looks clean and sharp, and wait until the water filters 
through into it. They particularly like water lightly tinged 
yellow with mud, called Bora-diya, and it is considered better 
flavoured and more wholesome than plain water. They will 
drink river water, unless it be clear and stagnant; and the 
clear water of streams, running, they also drink if there be no 
sand in their bed in which to scoop a hollow. Stagnant clear 
water is considered very bad, in fact, poisonous.' ^ Kandian 
villagers also prefer ‘ bora-diya,* and the water of pools which 
are covered with a green vegetable growth. I have found this 
water always good and sweet. 

Utensils. —At their dwellings the simple wants of these 
people are easily supplied. In some parts of the interior the 
1 The Taprohanian, Vol. i, p. 187. 
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wilder Vaeddas have a few large hollow black shells of the 
hard fruit of a high tree which grows in the eastern forests, 
the name of which I omitted to note, slung by some bark 
strings for carrying. More commonly they use the shells .of 
small Pumpkins, with a section cut off at the stem, similarly 
strung, and termed Panliya. These are about seven and a 
half inches in diameter, and are used for carrying water or 
honey (Fig. i8). 

The only other household article that they really require is 
a bag, or perhaps two, made of the inner bark of a short slightly 
tapering length of the Riti tree, which is stripped off or drawn 
off in one piece, after being well beaten, and is sewn together 
at the larger end. This makes a strong and very durable bag, 
called a Riii-malla, which lasts for some years, and has almost 
the appearance of having been woven. One in my possession, 
blackened with age, is thirty inches long, ten and a half inches 
wide near the mouth when laid fiat, and fourteen inched wide 
at the other end (Fig. 19). The bag is used for carrying or 
storing millet, or any other food. Some also make small 
baskets of the same inner bark. The Wanniyas and those 
who live near the sea have, hke the Kandians, whole gourds 
(lahha) for holding water, and also use common earthenware 
pots, obtained from Sinhalese potters, for cooking and for 
containing water. Mr. Nevill learnt that in ancient times the 
[Village] Vaeddas had household vessels made of copper and 
even gold, for holding water and for cooking, and he saw 
copper ones still in use. There is no probability that the wilder 
Vaeddas ever possessed such articles. Neither Vaeddas nor 
Wanniyas are acquainted with the art of making pottery, 
and certainly the former, and I believe also the latter, do not 
understand any form of mat or other weaving. Deer-skins 
supply the place of mats for sleeping on, or when preparing 
food. 

The blades of axes and especially those of arrows answer 
all the purposes for which knives are usually thought to be 
indispensable. Those who cultivate millet or rice purchase 
for the purpose, by exchange of honey, meat, deer-skins, or 
horns, or beeswax made into thick circular cakes, the digging 
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hoes termed by us ' Mamoty *—(more correctly, the Tamil word 
mxn-vettei, earth-digging implement)—and by the Sinhalese 
Udaella. For excavating purposes, such as taking up wild 
yams, or digging out of their burrows the Pangolin or Scaly 
Ant-eater (Manis pentadactyla) and the ' Iguana,' they, like 
the Kandian hunters, merely use a sharpened stick. All wjfio 
make clearings for millet-growing buy the Bill-hooks (kaetta) 
which are used by their Sinhalese or Tamil neighbours. 

Fire-making. —Fire is commonly got by striking a spark 
with the aid of the axe, the word for it being gini-gahanawd, 
* to strike fire.' A piece of flint and a little tinder are generally 
carried, or the latter is soon made from a bit of rag. But all 
Vaeddas and Wanniyas are also able and accustomed to obtain 
it by means of friction with two dry sticks. There are two 
ways of doing this. In one they use the twirling-stick, both 
races invariably turning it between the hands while the point 
rests in a hollow in a lower stick which is held on the ground 
by the feet. The expression used for this by the Vaeddas is 
gini-gahen ginna gannawd, * to take fire from the fire-tree ' ; 
it is one of the very few alliterative sayings used by them or 
the Sinhalese, with the exception of simple duplicated words 
and the refrains of songs. The Vaeddas and Wanniyas use 
various woods for getting fire by this method, but Velan 
(Pterospermum suherifolium) is a general favourite. 

The other method, which when practised with wood picked 
up in the forest is much more laborious, is by simply rubbing 
one stick across another ; the Wanniyas and Sinhalese express 
it by the verb mandinawd. Only extremely dry Velan wood 
is used for obtaining fire by this process, which, as the wood 
is probably even then not thoroughly dry, I was told some¬ 
times occupies nearly two ' paeyas,' or forty minutes.^ 

This is the mode of fire-making employed by some tribes of 
Central Australia, but not other Australians, the edge of a 

^ Dr. Schweinfurth, in The Heart of Africa, 3rd Ed., Vol. i, p. 254, 
describes this method of obtaining fire in the Higher Nile districts, 

' the whole proceeding being a marvel which might well nigh eclipse 
the magic of my lucifer matches/ It is also practised in Senegal. 
(Cailli6, Travels through Central Africa, Vol. i, p. 123.) 
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piece of wood used as a spear-thrower being rubbed * back¬ 
wards and forwards upon the shield ; in a short time the light 
wood is charred, then it glows, and with judicious blowing the 
glow is fanned into a flame.’ ^ 

This method of getting fire is found in Malayalam and Tra- 
vjncore, the very district from which it is probable that the 
earhest settlers came to Ceylon. In Mr. Thurston’s Ethno¬ 
graphic Notes of Southern India, pp. 468, 469, it is stated that 
fire is made by cross-friction by the Pulayans of Travancore 
and the Paniyans who live at the base of the Western Ghats 
of Malabar. He gives an illustration of two members of the 
latter race engaged on this work, which he describes as fol¬ 
lows : * A portion of a bamboo stem, about one foot in length, 
in which two nodes are included, is split longitudinally into 
two equal parts. On one half a sharp edge is cut with a knife. 
In the other a longitudinal slit is made through about two- 
thirds of its length, which is stuffed with a piece of cotton 
cloth. The latter is held firmly on the ground with its convex 
surface upwards, and the cutting edge drawn, with a gradually 
quickening sawing motion, rapidly to and fro across it by two 
men ^ until the cloth is ignited by the incandescent particles 
of wood in the groove cut by the sharp edge. The cloth is 
then blown by the lips into a blaze.’ 

When no flint or chert is available, the Kandian Sinhalese 
also employ both processes, but naturally they prefer the 
twirling stick, which they always turn by means of a bow and 
slack string, using in the north either Velan wood for both 
sticks, or often the wood of the Lolu tree (Cordia myxa) for 
the lower stick, and Mayila wood (Bauhinia racemosa), which 
is very hard, for the upper one, or twirling-stick. The use of 


^ Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
p. 586; The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 619. 

* In the illustration only one man is doing the sawing work, while 
the other holds the lower stick. Captain Lewin described a nearly 
similar method employed by the Chittagong Hill Tribes. A semi¬ 
circular groove was cut round a split bamboo, and a flexible strip of 
bamboo worked in it until the dust became incandescent.— Wild 
Races of S. E. India, p. 207. 
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the bow for this purpose is one of the very few practices which 
differentiate the Sinhalese from the Vaeddas. 

There is a third method of making fire by means of two 
sticks ; in it the pointed end of one stick is rubbed in a long 
groove made in the other. I believe it is unknown in Ceylon. 
Dr. Guppy, who calls it * the Polynesian method/ saw it use^ 
in the Solomon Islands, and stated that * the friction in some 
three or four minutes produces smoke; and finally a fine 
powder, which has been collecting in a small heap at the end 
of the groove, begins to smoulder. After being carefully 
nursed by the breath of the operator, the tiny flame is trans¬ 
ferred to a piece of touch-wood, and^ the object is attained.* ^ 

Darwin also observed this mode of fire-making in Tahiti, 
and wrote of it, ' The fire was produced in a few seconds * ; 
he himself tried it, and found that it required ‘ the greatest 
exertion.*^ 

In the Eastern Archipelago A. R. Wallace noticed that 
cross-friction was employed.® 

Thus we find that fire may be obtained from two pieces of 
dry wood by three different methods ; (i) by drill-friction of 
a point in a hollow, the mode most generally used, which is 
again subdivided into hand-drill friction, bow-drill friction, 
and cord-drill friction (as used for the sacred fire of Hinduism) ; 

(2) by transverse friction of a knife-edge in a groove; and 

(3) longitudinal friction of a point in a groove. 

The fact that even those Vaeddas who have seen fire ob¬ 
tained by turning the twirling-stick with a bow never copy 
this method, although they understand the action of the bow 
and the ease with which fire can be obtained by using it, shows 
how extremely conservative in their ideas such people are. 
When they had said of it to me, " The Sinhalese do it, but it 
is not our custom,*' there was an end of the matter, so far as 
they were concerned. This is exactly the way of the northern 
and north-western Kandian Sinhalese. When I asked one of 
the latter whom I knew well why he did not try the effect of 

* The Solomon Islands, p. 65. 

* A Naturalises Voyage, ed. 1882, p. 409. 

* The Malay Archipelago, 5th ed. p. 325. 
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manure on his rice field, which he complained was not very 
productive, he made the usual reply, “ We are not accustomed 
to do it.” After I had explained the matter further, and 
suggested an experiment on one small patch, he ended the 
discussion by remarking, ” My father did not do it. Am I a 
better man than my father ? ” ^ When this is the mental 
position of primitive races, it is clear that immense periods of 
time must be allowed for the development of the slightest and 
simplest advances towards civilisation. 

Weapons and Tools.—The weapons of all the Vaeddas and 
Wanniyas consist only of a diminutive axe (Fig. lo) and a 
bow and arrows, generally two in number according to Mr. 
Nevill, and rarely three among the former race; but usually 
three among the latter people. Mr. Nevill had an axe that 
was two and a half inches wide and five and a half inches long 
in the blade ; but some are much smaller than this. These 
axes have handles from eighteen inches to two feet in length, 
which are passed through a socket-hole in the head. Nearly 
similar tools are in general use by the Kandians, and are 
illustrated in a later chapter. Neither Vaeddas nor most 
Wanniyas carry knives, which Kandian Sinhalese find indis¬ 
pensable. The steel heads of these tools are obtained from 
Sinhalese or Tamil smiths in exchange for skins, honey, or meat. 

The correct length for a Vaedda or Wanniya bow is con¬ 
sidered to be a little more than the owner’s own height, but 
there is no fixed standard, the length partly depending on the 
strength of the person who is to use the bow. Some consider¬ 
ably exceed their owner’s height; but short ones are often 
preferred for use in thick forest, as being more convenient to 
carry than long ones. One Wanniya bow that I got (Fig. i6) 
is only four feet ten inches long,* and the old man from whom 
I obtained it stated that he always used similar short ones; 


^ It is laid down in the Ordinances of Manu (iv, 178) that a good 
man should always follow the path of his father and grandparents, 
so the attitude of the villager was quite correct. 

* Some bows of British archers in mediaeval times were only five 
feet long. 
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other men informed me that they preferred longer ones. The 
longest are perhaps six feet in length. 

The Vaeddas of the interior make them of Kolon (Adina 
cordifolia) and Kaekala wood (Cyathocalyx zeylanicus), split 
and thinned down to the required size, and also of Kobba or 
Kobbae-wael {Allophylus cohhe). The Tamil-speaking Vaeddps 
to the south of Trincomalee employ the wood of the Ulkenda 
tree for them. All are rough, round in section, and not always 
straight, and are without notches. They are not decorated in 
any way. The Wanniyas informed me that they only cut 
their bows during the south-west monsoon, as they have an 
idea, possibly well founded, that the constant bending and 
relaxing of the fibres caused by the strong winds of that season 
render the wood more elastic and tougher than at other times. 
The roughest sort of Sinhalese bow does not differ from that 
of the Vaeddas ; but others vary in the material used, the 
length and thickness, and in having elaborate decoration in 
coloured lac. The length is usually greater than that of the 
Vaedda weapon. 

Mr. Nevill states that pellet-bows like those of the Sinhalese, 
with two strings at the middle of which a piece of skin is fixed, 
are used by Vaedda boys for killing small birds. 

When shooting, the bow is commonly held by the left hand, 
but occasionally by the right. Some Vaeddas and Wanniyas 
are also accustomed to shoot while sitting on the ground, 
holding the bow by the foot, between the big toe and the next 
one. This is chiefly, if not entirely, done in shooting animals 
at night when they come to drink at a water-hole. 

The twisted inner bark of two or three different trees is used 
for bowstrings, or where they are available the exceedingly 
tough fibres found in the long narrow leaves of a rock plant 
called Niyanda (Sansievera zeylanica). Many Vaeddas of the 
interior employ for this purpose the fibres of the thin aerial 
roots of the Banyan tree [Ficus indica). The Tamil-speaking 
Vaeddas make use of the inner bark of a creeper called Gaera- 
vaela in Sinhalese or Tevalan-kodi in Tamil. The Wanniyas 
employ the inner bark of Velan trees. The string is some¬ 
times rubbed with the split fruit of the Timbiri tree, which is 
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said to strengthen it. It is permanently fastened to one end 
of the bow, and tied round the other when about to be used 
(Fig. 

•The shafts of the arrows (Figs. 12-15) ^of all alike are made 
of small Velan saplings, thinned down to about half an inch 
in* thickness, and the whole length is often three feet, but 
varies from two to three. A wide notch is cut at the butt 
end. Whether used by Vaeddas, Wanniyas, or Sinhalese, 
they invariably have flat, narrow, and elongated steel heads 
rounded at the points, without barbs. The Vaedda arrow¬ 
heads are wider near the butt than those of the modern Sin¬ 
halese, and very slightly concave on the sides, but some ancient 
Sinhalese arrows nearly resembled those of the Vaeddas in 
shape. They vary from two and a half inches to nearl}' 
eighteen inches in length, the latter size being of course rarely 
used, and only for large game such as Elephants ; the smallest 
are required for Hares and birds. The usual length of the 
blade is four or five inches. A set of three which a Wanniya 
used varied from four to eight inches in length. The arrows 
have nearly always either three or four feathers, which in 
every case, even among the Sinhalese, are the primaries (or 
long feathers) from the wing of the Peahen.^ These are rarely 
fixed in slight grooves cut in the stem. Occasionally five 
feathers are employed, and Mr. Nevill stated that in some 
instances they are placed in a slightly spiral direction. The 
fine strings of bark which tie the feathers to the shaft or bind 
the shaft at the head are sometimes protected from wear by 
being covered with a hard gum. A Wanniya arrow in my 
possession (Fig. 17) is wrapped at the head with a thin strip 
of deer-skin in a spiral. In former days, according to Mr. 
Nevill, pieces of the shells of River Mussels (Unto lamellatus 

1 The arrows numbered 13 and 14 are in the possession of Mr, H. B. 
Christie, recently Provincial Engineer in the Public Works De¬ 
partment, and were obtained by him from Village Vaeddas. They 
differ from the usual Vaedda type shown in the other arrow heads, and 
Fig. 14 resembles those now employed by Sinhalese. 

^ Used in India also. K3,lidSsa describes an arrow which Kaghu 
used against Indra, as being ‘ fledged with peacock’s plume.* (Raghu^ 
vanga, Johnstone’s translation, p. 26.) 
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and U. marginatus) were used by some Vaeddas of the interior 
as arrow-blades ; and he observed that the Sinhalese who live 
in their district in the Eastern Province still term these bivalves 
^ arrow-head mussels/ ^ 

Until recent times no ancient stone weapons or implements 
had been discovered in Ceylon, and it was therefore assunp3d 
that the aborigines were unacquainted with the art of their 
fabrication. It was thus with great interest that I learnt from 
my friend Mr. F. Lewis, of the Forest Department, that for a 
considerable number of years several types of primitive stone 
implements have been found in the Kandian hill-tract in 
Maskeliya, by Mr. John Pole and Mr. G. B. Gardner. Through 
the courtesy of these gentlemen I am able to append the 
following particulars of their discoveries. 

Mr. Pole, who has recently published a short account of his 
collection in the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, writes that the first examples of these weapons 
and tools were discovered twenty-five years ago by himself 
and Mr. E. E. Green, who is now the Government Entomolo¬ 
gist in Ceylon, on some hillocks at Imbulpitiya, near Nawala- 
pitiya. He states {in epist.) : * I have collected within the 
last twenty-four years over a thousand of these stones, in all 
their fantastic shapes and material, and my conclusion is this : 
The men of this age arrived at no type of implement. They 
split the stone and made the implements they immediately 
required, from the shards as they split them off, according to 
their adaptability. A serviceable shard or flake was helped 
to an ‘*edge,” and when they found a point’' amongst their 
shards they chipped the sides to make the point more service¬ 
able. There was no attempt at copying any known design ; 
the material was too obstinate to allow this.' He states that 
he considers that the agreement of a few specimens with some 
primitive types is merely an accidental coincidence. Of course 
in these remarks Mr. Pole is referring only to the stone imple¬ 
ments in his own collection. 

In his paper on them he mentioned that similar flakes have 
been found in the districts of Puttalam (that is, in the early 
^ Th$ Taprobanian, Vol. i, p. 33. 
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Nagadipa), and Hambantota in the Low-Country ; and Matale, 
Nawalapitiya, Dimbula, Dikoya, and Maskeliya in the moun¬ 
tain region. He added that the Drs. Sarasin of Basle also 
discovered some in Uva, and in caves at Nilgala ; and from 
Mr. Pole and Mr. Gardner I learnt that Mr. J. Still, formerly 
Assistant to the Archaeological Commissioner, Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell, met with some made of quartz and chert in the North- 
central Province.^ 

In a letter to the Ceylon Observer, dated August 8, 1907, 
Mr. Pole remarked of the makers of those found by him on 
the mountain ridges in Maskeliya, ‘ These people must have 
lived in cordons of single families, for they must have entirely 
occupied the vantage points of every spur of our mountains. 
Not many flakes are found in the flats.’ 

He expressed the opinion that * There was never more than 
a single family in one spot; there was no village artizan, 
around whose domicile a larger number of shards and d6bris 
might be found. . . . Each man was his own armourer, found 
his own quartz stones, smashed off his own pieces from the 
native rock, just as he was able ; made use of the most service¬ 
able by coaxing off from them some extra thick edges. . . . 
There was no getting rid of an obstinate angle in the stone 
fractured. There was no subsequent rounding off of the 
edges and corners. 

' As to shape and size, they took the chance chippings of 
the stones, satisfied with the natural fracture, and worked the 
blunter edges. The material was quartz of various formations 
and compactness; some as clear as glass, some clouded and 
milky, and others of a granulated structure.' It appeared 
to him that the stones ' had been brought from great distances 
—for although there is scarcely a ridge up-country on which no 
** flakes ” occur, it will be found that the material of which 
they are formed exists nowhere in the vicinity.’ He added 
that there could hardly be any distinct classification of the 
stones excepting into those with points and those with edges. 

^ Dr. C. G. Seligmann informs me that he also found worked quartz 
chips under the earth in some caves now or formerly occupied by 
Vaeddas, and he has since published an account of them in * Man.* 
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Mr. G. B. Gardner, of Belihuloya, had, however, a different 
experience, and all the worked stones which he discovered 
seem to have been arrow-heads. They were lying on the 
ground on the summit of a hill. He states {in epist) : ‘ They 
generally consist of a natural stone of the right size with one 
natural edge, and the other edge seems to have been chipped 
to make it double-edged.’ These stones were not of the type 
of any of those found by Mr. Pole.^ They were roughly tri¬ 
angular, and were notched on both sides near the butt end for 
tying to the shaft. He noticed the resemblance between them 
and others in his collection, from Arizona and New Mexico, 
made by the Red Indians within the last forty years. 

Specimens of all the types were sent from Ceylon to Mr. 
Bruce Foote of the Indian Geological Survey, and were reported 
by him to be identical with those which he has found through¬ 
out Southern India ; he considered them to be of Neolithic 
age. According to Mr. Pole, the Drs. Sarasin (who, I believe, 
had not inspected those found by Mr. Gardner) thought them 
to be palaeolithic, and of the * Madeleine ’ or Magdal^nien 
period—the time when the Mammoth and Aurochs and 
Reindeer were hunted in France and England. 

Any doubt as to their date which these conflicting opinions 
might leave has now been definitely removed by the high 
authority of Mr. C. H. Read, of the British Museum—to whom 
I submitted Mr. Pole’s tracings of typical examples of the 
stones and Mr. Gardner’s drawing of the type found by him— 
and who has been courteous enough to furnish me with the 
following expression of his opinion of their age : ' I should 
think there can be no question that the age of the stone 
implements is either neolithic or relatively modern. These 
stones seem to me to have much the same relation to the 
Vaeddas as the stone implements of North America have to 
the existing Red Indians.’ 

1 I am indebted to i)r. Seligmann for a cutting from the Ceylon 
Obeefver (weekly edition) for March 5, 1909, in which Mr. Pole gave 
an account of the discovery of numerous flint implements and cores 
in a cave on Scarborough Estate, in Maskeliya. Among them was 
one * beautiful example' of an arrow-head, but of what type is not 
stated. 
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Through the kindness of Mr. Pole and Mr. Gardner I am 
able to supply illustrations (Figs. 20-34) of a typical 
series of these articles which will indicate their shapes and 
character better than attempts at description. Mr. Pole was 
good enough to send me tracings of many of his ' finds,' and 
Mr. Gardner gave me a sketch of an arrow-head. Tneir 
extremely rude nature is quite evident. 

Notched arrow-heads have been found in England (rarely),^ 
and in Neolithic Lake Dwellings in Europe—Switzerland, 
France, Italy—with a slight broad stem or ‘ tang ’ at the butt,® 
and also in Egypt » and Japan ^ ; but chiefly in North America, 
where many types with a straight or very slightly curved base 
or butt end liKe those of Ceylon have been obtained. These 
last are all illustrated by Mr. Gerard Fowke in the TMrteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, under the heading 
' Stemmed Flints.’ 

After the later settlers, whether Nagas or Magadhese, intro¬ 
duced the arts of smelting and working iron,® the Vaeddas 
would find little difficulty, in the accessible districts, in obtain¬ 
ing steel axes and steel arrow-heads, which they still continue 
to procure by barter from the Sinhalese or Tamil smiths. 

Since no stone axes have been discovered in Ceylon, it is not 
certain that the prehistoric Vaeddas made them. Doubtless 
serviceable articles of this nature would be much more difficult 

^ Jowitt. Half-Hours among some English Antiquities, p. 45, 
Fig. 61. 

* Dr. Munro. The Lake Dwellings of Europe, pp. 65, 103, 268. 

* Seton-Karr. Report of U.S. National Museum, 1904, Plates 

2, 4. 9. 

* Sir John Evans. Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, p. 
362. 

® I have met with low mounds and scattered fragments of refuse 
from very ancient smelting furnaces in three or four places in the 
Northern Province, but I think not elsewhere. All trace of the fur¬ 
naces had disappeared. To the best of my recollection all the heaps 
were in uninhabited forest in places where kidney iron abounded on 
the surface of the ground. There were some small fragments of a 
very rough type of pottery mingled with the refuse in at least one 
of the heaps, but nothing else to assist in determining the age. The 
pieces of refuse resembled black slag from English smelting furnaces, 
and not the scoriae rejected from forges. 
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to fabricate than the simple tools shown in the illustration. 
The axe seems to be more indispensable in Ceylon than the 
arrow; both Vaeddas and Wanniyas (and I may add Sin¬ 
halese hunters also) are accustomed to procure a supply of 
food by its aid, without employing the bow and arrow. It 
is (hfficult to comprehend how the aborigines could exist in 
the wild forests of Ceylon without it. 

If they did not make stone axes, it is just possible that in 
some way or other the primitive inhabitants may have been 
able to procure metal ones. If so, they must have got them 
from India, as it cannot be assumed that the Nagas, who may 
have made them at a later date, arrived in the country until 
several centuries had elapsed after the coming of the Vaeddas, 
otherwise they would have occupied a greater portion of the 
island. There may have been a trade in such articles at an 
extremely early date. Iron or steel weapons and tools of 
various kinds were in common use by the Aryans in the early 
Vedic times, and it is possible that their manufacture may 
have been understood in some part of Southern India also, 
in the second or third millennium b.c. The Vaedda word for 
an axe, gal-raekki, in which the first half of the compound 
means * stone,’ appears to refer to the sharpening of the weapon 
on a stone, according to Mr. Nevill's information,^ and until 
some examples have been discovered in Ceylon it cannot be 
accepted as affording any proof of the employment of stone 
axes by the first comers, no tradition of their use having 
survived. 

The earliest Sinhalese iron or steel axes that have been 
found in Ceylon, apparently belonging to the second or third 
century b.c., are mere socketless ‘ celts.’ They are described 
and illustrated in a subsequent chapter. They are of a shape 
which was found elsewhere in the later Neolithic period, the 
polished-stone age. Although such tools must have been in 
general use by the Sinhalese from the time of the arrival of 
the first Gangetic settlers, the fact that only two examples of 
this form of axe have been discovered, and that by the mere 
accident of the excavation of a deep channel at Tissa through 
^ The Taprobanian, Vol. I, p. 189. 
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a hollow in which the refuse of an artificers’ settlement was 
deposited, shows how unsafe it would be to assume that tools 
which have not been found yet have never existed. All later 
types of axes found in Ceylon are removed by centuries from 
this primitive form. If, therefore, of the immense number 
of iron or steel axes that were used in clearing away 'the 
forests throughout all the civilised districts of Ceylon for prob¬ 
ably more than five hundred years, only two examples have 
been met with, it may easily have occurred that the dwellers 
in the forests had axes, either of stone or iron or some other 
metal, of which no specimen has yet been seen by us. 

A few Wanniyas and Village Vaeddas who can afford to 
buy guns now use them in the dry season, when the rustling 
of the crisp leaves that cover the ground at this time renders 
it difficult to approach game without being observed. 

Some of the Coast Vaeddas, but no others, have an iron- 
headed spear or harpoon for catching fish, but I have not 
examined one, though I have seen them using it while wading 
in the brackish or salt water of the lagoons near the sea. As 
no other form of spear is employed by Vaeddas, they may 
have learnt its use from their Tamil neighbours in compara¬ 
tively recent times. 

Bathing. —Many of the Forest and Village Vaeddas do not 
bathe. One man stated that he caught cold after the only 
bath he ever took, and therefore he had abandoned the practice 
as too dangerous. It will easily be understood that many of 
them are not very cleanly in their persons. A gentleman in 
the Survey Department who had occasion to make use of some 
of them as guides in the forest informed me that they appeared 
to spend most of their spare time in pursuit of their insect 
comrades ; these appear to have been unfavourable specimens 
of their race. It is also a common recreation of Sinhalese 
villagers, especially females, and is looked upon as an exhibition 
of disinterested friendship, to institute a searching examina¬ 
tion of the heads of their friends for this purpose. 

Bmitiilg. —It is especially as hunters in thick forest that 
the Forest and Village Vaeddas and Wanniyas are distin¬ 
guished, and in this respect they are exceedingly skilful, if not 
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altogether unrivalled. Lazy and inexpert as they seem when 
idling about their houses, the rapidity with which they can 
pass like shadows through thick jungle, without making the 
least sound, is astonishing. They have assured me that when 
the leaves lying on the ground are not too dry they can steal 
up 40 any animal in the forests without rousing it, and kill it^ 
while asleep, or at the least give it a mortal wound, with the 
sole exception of the Peafowl, which is too wakeful to be caught 
in this manner. Living in woods frequented by Elephants, 
Bears, Buffaloes, and Leopards, they state that they have no 
fear of any beast that the forest contains ; and judging by 
my own experiences when in the forest with some of them, I 
should suppose that in any ordinary circumstances they could 
escape from any of the three first-mentioned animals with 
ease; the Leopard does not attack them. Occasionally, 
however, a savage Sloth-bear {Ursus labiatus) mauls them 
when met face to face at a sudden turn in a narrow jungle 
track. ^ 

A Vaedda once related to me a story of an incident of this 
kind, which cost him the loss of half a finger. On rounding 
a comer in such a path he found himself close to a Bear which 
immediately attacked him, knocking him down and endeavour¬ 
ing to seize his face. He described vividly how he felt its hot 
breath on his face as he caught its open jaw with both hands 
while he lay on his back, with the Bear standing over him. 
He succeeded in holding it thus for some minutes, in the mean¬ 
time getting half his finger bitten off; and at last by a great 
effort he threw it backward and sprang to his feet. Luckily 
for him, the Bear thought the adventure not worth pursuing, 
and did not renew the attack, but disappeared in the jungle. 

On another occasion a Village Vaedda was assaulted in the 
same manner by a Bear, and came out of the encotmter much 
more seriously injured, being badly bitten on the arms and 
head. He told those who found hfm lying on the path and 
carried him home, how he heard a loud report while the Bear 

^ I have seen Kandian villagers who have been frightfully injured 
by these Bears. In one case the whole side of the face was bitten 
away. 
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was worrying his head; this was caused by the fracture of 
his own skull by the animal’s teeth. He was seriously ill when 
the account was given to me, and I did not learn whether he 
succumbed to his injuries or not. Ihe way in which these 
jungle-dwellers recuperate after extremely severe injuries is 
^sometimes surprising. I have known a Kandian recover 
under home treatment by a village practitioner or * Vedarala ’ 
when his thigh was half cut through in the middle and the 
bone exposed, by his falling backwards across a razor-edged 
piece of newly-blasted granite. 

While engaged on a hunting expedition, these hunters— 
and Kandians likewise—glide along in single file, avoiding 
every leafy twig the rustling of which might betray their 
presence, or if game be near holding it until the next man can 
take charge of it, and hand it over in the same manner to the 
man behind him. At such times all tread in the footprints 
of the first man, who when putting his foot on the ground 
first glides his toes along it in order to push aside any twigs 
or leaves that might emit a noise if crushed. Their eyes and 
ears are fully alert to catch the slightest sound or movement 
among the thick jungle around them. With a lifetime’s ex¬ 
perience and hereditary perceptive faculties to assist them, 
the secrets of the deepest forest appear to them as an open 
book which they read as they pass. They hear sounds and 
see objects that to a person whose perception is dulled by 
civilisation might as well be altogether absent, so far as his 
power of observation is concerned. Their trained ears detect 
the footfall of the wild forest animals walking through the 
jungle at considerable distances away, and can distinguish even 
the species by means of the sound, which is quite inaudible 
to less experienced observers. If any uncertainty exists 
regarding it they crouch down, or kneel down with one ear on 
the groimd, and soon clear up their doubts. When they are 
in search of Deer or other •animals with keen sight, they hide 
their cloth by hanging leafy twigs round their waist-string. 
This certainly give^ them a very wild appearance, but there 
is no trustworthy evidence to show that it was the primitive 
dress of the aborigines of Ceylon. 
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Wild honey being one of their favourite foods, their vision 
and hearing are trained to an astonishing quickness in detecting 
every Bee that flies across their path, and noting its species, 
an(J whether it is flying laden or is only in quest of food. When 
it is carrying a load of honey and flying straight through the 
treq^, they at once move off in the same direction, if it be the 
season in which the hives contain honey, that is, August and 
September, knowing of course that the laden insect makes a 
direct flight to its hive—the proverbial bee-line. As the nest 
is approached other Bees are seen converging towards it, and 
in a few minutes it is certain to be discovered. 

Four species of Bees are found in the forests of Ceylon. 
The greatest one, a giant among Honey-bees and as large as 
a Hornet, is called the Bambara, its hive being a Bambaraya. 
It hangs an immense white comb longitudinally under a sub¬ 
stantial branch of a tall tree, or high up in the face of a cliff, 
sheltered by overhanging rock. The Wanniyas have a belief 
that the next species of Bee does not permit the Bambara to 
make any part of its comb on the upper side of the branch. 
If it did so, the DancJ^waella would carry off the honey in that 
portion, the right to place any above the branch belonging 
to it alone. 


The largest of these combs is about five feet deep, but some¬ 
what less in length. The comb is without any cover excepting 
that provided by the bodies of the Bees, which usually cluster 
thickly over it, and completely hide it, thus protecting it from 
both sim and rain. The honey is chiefly used medicinally by 
the Sinhalese, but for the Vaeddas it is an important addition 
to the dietary. An old Wanniya once told me, as a good joke, 
that when moral pressure was put upon him by a Ratemahat- 
maya, or principal district chief, in order to make him supply 
some honey, he took care that it should be of this kind, and 
after receiving the thanks of the chief, who anticipated some 
pleasant eating, decamped before it was tasted. " I was never 
ordered to bring honey again,” he said, with a chuckle. 

Mr. Nevill noted that to get this honey when the hives are 
attached to rocks, the Vaeddas sometimes descend from above 
by long frail ladders made of cane. These swing about in an 
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alarming manner, rendering the task a very dangerous one, 
especially at night. In order to appease the Spirit of the rock, 
called Kande Yaka, ‘ the Demon of the Rock,' and induce 
him not to cause or permit the climber to fall, they sing sopgs 
loudly [I presume in his honour] while engaged in the work. 
.Before undertaking the task a song is also sung, and a Iktle 
honey sprinkled, to propitiate the Spirit. 

The next Bee in size, called Danduwaella, its hive being the 
Dancjuwaellaya, also hangs a single uncovered small white 
comb vertically under a branch, but never under a very high 
one ; it is commonly found in a low bush. A very small 
portion of the comb is always constructed on and round the 
upper side of the branch also. No larvae are placed in this 
part, which is reserved for storing honey. This Bee protects 
the comb in the same manner as the large species. The honey 
is clear, rather pale-coloured, and sweet; and is eaten by all 
who find it. As in the BambarS's comb, the cells are on both 
sides of the comb, the more advanced larvae being in the 
outermost cells; these are often separated from the rest by one 
or two rows of short empty cells. In the middle portion of 
the comb the largest larvae are found round the centre. The 
largest combs I have seen were from twelve to fourteen inches 
wide and deep. 

The third kind of Bee makes its hive in hollows in trees. 
It is termed the Mi-maessS, the * Bee-fly/ the hive being the 
Miya, and it bears a close resemblance to the common Honey¬ 
bee of Europe. The honey is darker coloured but perhaps 
sweeter than that of the last species. This is the kind that 
is specially searched for by the hunters; as there are many 
combs in the hive, of course much more honey is obtained 
from it than from the single comb of the Danduwaella, and 
eight or even ten quarts of honey are taken from a very good 
hive. The Forest Vaeddas are said to still occasionally pre¬ 
serve surplus meat in this honey, placing it in the hollows of 
trees, which they fill up with honey, and afterwards closing 
the orifice with clay or wax. 

The last Bee is an interesting one called the Ku<Ja-Mi- 
maessa, the * Small Bee-fly,' no bigger than a small House-fly, 
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which at a first glance it somewhat resembles. It is a fat¬ 
bodied little insect, less than a quarter of an inch long, and is 
extremely tame ; when one perspires with the heat in th^’ 
jungle several of them often alight on one's hand to drink th< 
moisture.^ It is black in colour, as are also its comb ai^ 
honey. There is very little of the latter in a hive, but it^i/ 
the sweetest of all. The nest is often found in a small deii*; 
branch or stump; and the entrance is built up with wax sV 
as to leave an orifice sometimes not wider than the lead of a 
common pencil, barely permitting the insect to enter. The 
Wanniyas consider this Bee to hold higher rank than the 
others, notwithstanding its diminutive size ; it is the Himi, 

' Lord,’ of the Bees, because, they say, its hive is sometimes 
established at a higher level than those of the other kinds. 

The honey of the two last-mentioned Bees is procured by 
enlarging the entrance to the hive, or cutting a new one, with 
the little axe which these hunters always carry by passing the 
handle downward through their cloth belt. The work is easily 
done, as the stings of the Bees are ineffective and rarely cause 
injury; in fact, they are not often inflicted upon the hive- 
robbers ; but the Bambara is a dangerous insect when the 
community is aroused—there being often several combs in 
proximity on the same rock—and its hive can be cut down 
only at night, after stupefying the Bees with a smoking torch 
on which resin has been sprinkled. 

Unless the wax be required for household use or barter, the 
finders divide and eat it, and everything taken out of the hive, 
excepting only the full-grown young which crawl out of their 
cells in time to escape this fate; all the rest of the larvae, 
however much developed, being thought to be little, if at all, 
inferior to the honey, and having, as a Kandian assured me, 

'' a pleasant flavour like milk." 

In districts where there is suitable forest, the Kandian 
Sinhalese make exactly similar, but temporary, excursions in 
search of honey, and are fairly expert in observing the Bees, 
without which they could not expect to meet with any success. 

‘ I met with a similar Bee, which was equally tame, in the Gambia 
district in West Africa. 
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Among some Sinhalese it is a custom for the man who dis¬ 
covers a hive which he intends to take afterwards, to make a 
cut with his axe on the stem of the tree ; the honey will not 
hen be removed by others. It is believed that if more than 
ve cuts were made the Bees would abandon the nest. While 
j such expeditions in one northern district, it is a significant 
\ct that they still address each other as '' Vaedda." 

‘ All the forests and jungle where the hunting races live are 
apportioned among them for the purposes of hunting, getting 
honey, taking fish, and collecting shed deer-horns ; and they 
informed me that they respect each other’s rights over them. 
When I was out in the forest with some Wanniyas on one 
occasion, one of them observed a half-broken twig hanging at 
the end of a small branch—a common hunter’s mark in the 
jungle—and remarked at once that somebody had been passing 
through their forest, which was a wild tract far from villages. 
It was evidently a matter which caused them considerable 
misgiving, and they discussed it long and eagerly, and eventu¬ 
ally agreed that it was done by a certain person of another 
hamlet, who was known to them as an unscrupulous character^ 
It must have been Tikka,” they said, ** he is a bad man ; 
no one else would do such a thing. He has been collecting 
some of our horns.” 

It is well known that Deer shed their horns annually. At 
the season when they are dropped the hunters wander about 
in the forest in all directions in search of them, knowing that 
they are useful for barter at the little roadside * boutiques,^ 
or shops, which they visit in order to procure cloth, salt, etc. 
It is somewhat strange that many horns are found badly 
gnawed, sometimes more than half through ; this is said to be 
done by Porcupines. The work of collecting the horns is 
laborious, and to our minds would not appear to be worth the 
little that their finders obtain for them. A Wanniya who was 
with me carried for three days, at considerable inconvenience, 
a small gnawed horn for which he only expected to receive a 
penny. After reaching his home he would still have a journey 
of eight miles in order to dispose of it, but probably he would 
carry some honey or other horns with him. At any rate this 
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work would appear to be performed without much danger ; but 
I have known a man when so engaged to be attacked by a Sam- 
bar deer, which knocked him down and broke his collar-bone^' 
. The Vaeddas, and also Kandian hunters, usually go or 
hunting or honey-collecting trips for a few days at a time^ 
but the Wanniyas are absent in the forests for about t'S|/ 
months together, returning home at intervals in order to fetQ; 
a little millet-flour, or to leave horns, skins, or honey. They 
take with them as food merely a small bag of millet-flour. 
When other food fails they cook the large cakes that have 
been described above, one of them suflicing for a day’s eating. 
Of course the wilder Vaeddas who do not cultivate millet are 
without this resource, and live entirely on the forest products 
and animals at these times. 

The Vaeddas are sometimes reduced to starvation if con¬ 
tinuous rain fall while they are distant from their home on 
these trips. At such times, they informed me that they seek 
a large Riti tree (the bark of which is easily detached in large 
pieces), and immediately make a long cut across it with an 
axe, near the foot, and from each end of this a vertical cut of 
about their own height, or a little more. The piece of bark 
within the cuts is then lifted off the tree at the lower end, and 
supported at the loose corners on two sticks set in the ground 
for the purpose. This makes a tiny watertight shed under 
which a man can sit and sleep while the rain lasts. I was 
assured that sometimes they have been obliged by bad weather, 
when the forest streams were impassable, to remain in such a 
shelter for three, and in extreme cases even four days, without 
food. They are so well inured to privation of this kind that 
they seem little the worse for it, in the opinion of the Sinhalese 
who know them best. They remarked that they had never 
heard of a Vaedda’s dying of starvation. 

When I was in the forests for several days with a party of 
Wanniyas, a heavy rain-storm came on in the evening, and 
lasted all night. Using my breakfast-cup as a gauge, I found 
that the fall amounted to more than three inches. It was 
an awkward predicament, as we were quite without shelter, 
and were merely camping under trees. There were no Rid 
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trees in that part of the country, but the hunters were equal 
to the emergency, the threatening appearance of the sky 
'^having given us warning of the approaching storm, which 
hiany earnest supplications addressed to one of their special 
vorest-Deities, the Sat-Rajjuruwo, the deified King Maha- 
1 na, had failed to avert, though accompanied by abundant 
cferings of leafy twigs hung over the horizontal stems of 
uitable creepers. 

' They scoured the forest all around until they found a tree 
with a large hollow up the trunk, at its foot. Dried wood 
was collected, and hastily crammed inside this shelter. Then 
a fire was made round another large dead tree, which soon 
became ablaze, and the whole night's rain failed to extinguish 
it. It will be observed that the fire was taken to the wood, 
and not the wood to the fire ; this is a hunter's custom ; a 
hunter always makes his fire close to a supply of dry wood. 
Round this tree we all camped, the men lying on improvised 
beds of small leafy twigs which kept their bodies off the wet 
ground, while I was in a hammock, between two blankets, 
out of which the water was wrung in the morning. When 
the rain at last ceased at 7 a.m., the dry wood was brought 
out of its hiding-place, and a roaring fire was made at the 
burning tree. This soon warmed us, and thoroughly evapo¬ 
rated all the moisture in my clothes—no one else was much 
overburdened with such articles—and the drenching had no 
injurious effect on any one. 

When animals have been wounded by their arrows, the 
hunters track them through the jungle until they find them 
exhausted or dead. Elephants are killed by means of heavy 
arrows with the eighteen-inch blades. These are driven into 
them behind the shoulder at very close range—a distance of 
two or three yards—and as both edges of the blade are sharp¬ 
ened, every branch touched by the shaft of the arrow as the 
animal rushes through the jungle causes it to enlarge the 
wound, until the loss of blood is so great that the Elephant 
is exhausted. An old Wanniya, Kona by name, told me that 
he had killed nine Tusk-elephants in this way. Samb^r deer 
are taken in a similar manner. Deer and Pigs are often killed 
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on moonlight nights, while drinking at small pools in the forest, 
the hunter sitting behind a low bush or a small shelter of.r 
leafy branches made on the leeward side of it. It is on such 
occasions that the bow, if a very strong one, is sometimes heh 
by the foot. 

By the Wanniyas, at least, if not also the Vaeddas, tlf"’ 
flesh of the Pig is never removed until the epidermis has bee;' 
scorched off by fire. On one occasion when one was shot they 
refused to cut it up until this necessary preliminary work had 
been done. Whoever heard of cutting up a Pig before the 
skin was burnt off,” they said ; and I was obliged to wait and 
watch the proceeding. As the Pig is considered to be an 
' unclean * animal by the Kapuwas, or demon-priests, in the 
Vaedda districts, there may be some idea of first purifying 
the meat by the application of the great purifier, fire, before 
taking it away. A fire is made against one side of the animal 
until it is charred, after which the body is turned over and the 
other side, and, in fact, all parts are equally burnt, firebrands 
being applied to the legs. The skin is then easily removed 
by scraping it with sticks. 

Kona was quite an original character. I never saw him 
sleep in the ordinary way ; he merely sat with his back in a 
comfortable position against a large tree, and he seemed to 
obtain a good night’s rest in this manner. He hobbled about 
with a bent back, and supported by a long stick, and appeared 
to be quite incapable of any useful work ; but as soon as we 
began to make our way through the bushes he took the lead 
and kept it, at a pace that was almost too rapid for me. He 
knew, he said, every rock and game track in the forests in 
which he and his friends were accustomed to hunt, and his 
opinion was always listened to with respect, and his advice 
followed. 

The idea of locality of these hunters is perfectly developed. 
On one trip I was taken by some Wanniyas through a piece 
of wild pathless forest ten or eleven miles across, near Pada- 
wiya tank, at the north-eastern boundary of the North-central 
Province. The jungle was dense, and the journey therefore 
occupied all day. Of course we were unable to proceed in a 
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, straight line, and more than once we deviated into a right- 

f igle from our proper direction in order to avoid thorny jungle 
at was said to be in front of us. At about one o'clock we 
to a high rock, as they had promised, on the top of which 
' %od rain-water is always retained in a hollow. There we 
f ^ked and ate some food, after which we resumed our tramp. 

a the middle of the forest, as we were proceeding along a 
. deer-track, one of the men drew my attention to a half-broken 
twig hanging at the side of the path. '' I broke that two 
years ago,” he said ; he was then proceeding at a right-angle 
from the line we were taking. 

When I asked him if he never lost his way in such thick 
forest, full of undergrowth, he at first could not understand 
my meaning. After I had explained it—feeling while doing so 
that I was making an interesting exhibition of my ignorance— 
he laughed consumedly, and thought it a capital joke. How 
can one lose it ? ” he said. He had never heard of such a 
thing before ; to him it appeared to be quite impossible, ^ 
apparently as much so as getting lost in an open field would 
be to us. ** When we look at the sun we always know which 
way to go,” he remarked. The men justified my confidence 
in their powers by emerging, just before dusk, at the very 
spot where I wished to arrive, many miles from the homes of 
any of the party. Those who had acted as guides lived some 
twelve miles or more away, by the nearest footpath ; and the 
house of the man who lived nearest was five miles from the 
point where we left the forest. I have always thought it a 
very clever feat. 

There can be no doubt that something more than the mere 
sight of the sun is necessary when one is in the midst of such 
thick leafy jungle as that of Ceylon. Accompanied by two 
Kandian trackers, I once followed the tracks of a ‘ Rogue- 
elephant * that I had alarmed, for more than half a day, in 
thick forest, ending, nearly at dusk, seven miles from my 
quarters by the shortest path ; and nothing would convince 

» A hunter near Benin, in West Ah:ipa, stated that * it ^as quite 
impossible for him to be really lost in tfie forest.* (Roth, Great Benin, 

p. 144) 
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me that we were not returning in a diametrically wrong direc¬ 
tion out of the jungle, until we got into a path which I recog¬ 
nised. I was then no longer inexperienced ; I had lived for 
several years in jungle' stations, and had been accustomed tf 
jungle shooting and elephant tracking. The men who wei^ 
with me could not possibly be acquainted with the part of ttj^^ 
forest where we ended, as it was eight or ten miles from ther' 
village, and was totally uninhabited ; yet they understood 
their position perfectly, and rightly decided that if we adhered 
to a game-track it must lead us to a village tank which they 
knew. 

Progression in the right direction in open forest is a simple 
matter ; it is different when one is in the midst of thick leafy 
jungle. Some in Ceylon is so dense and full of leaves that it 
is no exaggeration to say that an Elephant would be invisible 
at a distance of six feet; and in one case I was charged 
by a Rogue-elephant which I could hear approaching but 
of which I could not get a glimpse until his head was ten 
feet from me. I can recommend such an experience as a good 
test for the nerves. In this instance, a Kandian young man 
of about twenty years of age, who at his earnest request had 
been allowed to accompany my two trackers, was so overcome 
by fright that he stood perfectly still, paralysed and speechless, 
with wide-open mouth and staring eyes, and shaking all over 
more violently than the proverbial aspen. I have also seen 
a * Moorman,’ perhaps thirty years old, in exactly the same 
state under similar circumstances. Some minutes elapsed 
before they recovered the power of speech. Of course all the 
forests frequented by these hunters are not so dense as this ; 
some of the high forest is comparatively open in parts, and 
they avoid the thicker jungle. 

As illustrating the observant nature of the Vaedda, I may 
mention that I once showed some Village Vaeddas who lived 
far from others in the forest the illustrations, the first they 
had ever seen, in a copy of the Graphic, among which was one 
representing the landing of some troops from boats. They 
understood the scene immediately, one of them having once 
seen some boats at the coast, he said; and to my surprise a 
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Vaedda remarked that the persons in the background who 
appeared to be smaller than the rest must be at a greater dis- 
j-.^,ance than the others. He explained that they had noticed 
f ‘hat the more distant objects always seemed smaller than those 
'^^ear at hand. 

. On the other hand, when I exhibited a drawing in the same 
V aper to a learned Buddhist Abbot or Anunayaka, who lived 
j at a remote temple, and was deservedly respected by all, and 
well acquainted with the Pali and Elu (old Sinhalese) languages, 
he said, regarding the more distant persons, I suppose those 
men are a smaller race.’* The Buddhist scholar, deeply versed 
in the classical languages of his country and intimately 
acquainted with the abstruse philosophy of his religious 
works, who, in fact, was then about to found a small college 
for training Buddhist monks, was surpassed in intelhgence by 
the Vaedda, who had never looked inside a book in his life, 
perhaps had never seen even the outside of one before. 

A road was opened near the hamlet of these Vaeddas, and 
when I passed that way again and wished to renew my acquaint¬ 
ance with them, I found that they had withdrawn some miles 
further into the forest to avoid the publicity thrust upon them. 

The Wanniyas believe that when the Grey Mungus ^ {Her- 
pestes griseus), which they term the Nay Mugatiya, or ‘ Cobra 
Mungus,’ meets with a Cobra that it is afraid to attack or 
which has attacked it, it goes off in search of a White Mungus 
or Eli Mugatiya, which is said to be a very small and rare 
species, and fetches it to the scene of combat, where it pays 
homage to it, bowing down before it. Fortified by the presence 
and authority of this superior animal, the Cobra Mungus at 
once attacks the Cobra and kills it, after which it and any 
others proceed to eat the snake, the White Mungus, however, 
taking no part in the feast. 

Cbaxacter. —^The Wanniyas closely resemble the Kandian 
Villagers as regards their intelligence. The instances I have 
given are evidence of the amount of mental quickness shown 

^ It is incorrect to spell the name * Mongoose ’ or ' Mvngoose ’; 
the original Pali word is Mungusa, 
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by the Village Vaeddas with reference to subjects with which 
they are acquainted. 

The Vaeddas and Wanniyas bear the character of being 
tluproughly honest, and they are said to be faithful in their 
marriage relations. Unlike the Kandian Sinhalese, they ar^ 
strict monogamists, and do not practise polyandry, according* 
to my information ; and the former, at any rate, are reporteo,; 
to be good to their wives according to their ideas. I have no 
reason to doubt that the same can be said of the Wanniyas. 

They are quite as lively and ready to enjoy a small joke as 
the Kandian villagers, but there is not much to amuse them 
in their forest life. While the Vaeddas often dance and sing 
on suitable occasions this does not appear to be a trait of the 
Wanniyas, who thus resemble the Sinhalese villagers as regards 
the former amusement. Fortunately for them, they are not 
exposed to the temptation of drinking alcoholic liquor, and 
probably not one of them knows the taste of it. Crime is 
practically non-existent among them all. 

With respect to their truthfulness, of which Mr. Nevill had 
a very high opinion, my own experience is that although they 
are generally truthful, many individuals are prepared to deny 
a knowledge of facts of which they are fully aware, when to 
do so suits their convenience for the moment. In this respect 
they are like the Sinhalese villagers, so far as concerns their 
dealings with strangers. They will not work for hire except 
under the compulsion of hunger, and they might thus be 
thought lazy by those who see them idling about their huts 
at times when they are not engaged in hunting. But their 
active life at other times, when they are out in the forests, 
entirely disproves it. 

I found them all converse readily with me, without any 
appearance of the fear, or hesitation, or shyness that one often 
notices in Kandian villagers. Many Forest Vaeddas have 
loud harsh grating voices. I was told by those who knew 
them well, and I observed the same peculiarity in those I met, 
that under ordinary circumstances, as well as inside their 
dwellings, the conversation of some of them is carried on in 
an extremely loud tone, the people almost shouting at each 

G 
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other, so that they appear to strangers to be in a towering 
passion with each other when in reality they are having a 
^friendly chat. 

Vaedda children are said to be fairly healthy ; but owing 
‘^gO want of good drinking water, in very dry years outbreaks 
^()f dysentery sometimes occur which carry off many of them 
gis well as the adults, who also suffer considerably from malarial 
fever and the peculiar disease called ' Parangi Leda,’ allied to 
the West Indian ' Yaws.* 

Every race has its own etiquette. When visiting an ancient 
abandoned reservoir in the forest with some headmen who 
knew the Vaeddas well and could speak their dialect, I once 
offered the usual ' chew ’ of Betel-leaf and Areka-nut to two 
wild-looking Forest Vaeddas whom we met there. The elder 
man said immediately, What is there here for me to take 
to my wife ? ” and refused it; but he accepted the offer of a 
whole roll of the leaves and an adequate accompaniment of 
the nut. It was explained to me that everything they receive 
is invariably shared with their wives. They expect, therefore, 
never to be given less than a handful of anything, and to 
present a smaller quantity to them is considered to be a breach 
of ordinary courtesy. As an example of this feeling, I was 
told a story of a gentleman who offered a Vaedda a rupee in 
turn for information supplied by him. It was scornfully 
declined, but was readily taken when changed into copper 
cents, one hundred to the rupee. 

The wildest Vaeddas now understand the use of money ; 
one of the men above mentioned suggested to me that I should 
give him some. 

I cannot do better than quote some of Mr. NevilFs remarks 
respecting their character : ' The true Vaedda varies between 
a taciturn and almost morose state when hungry, and a laugh¬ 
ing reckless mood when not hungry. Their temper changes 
rapidly, and hence, if offended, in former times they were often 
guilty of sudden murder. They would carry on a feud until 
they considered justice done,* and then their minds would 

^ This must always be necessary among people who have no chiefs 
or court to which they can carry their grievances for redress. The 
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cherish no future malicious rancour. The Vaedda is proud in 
the extreme, and considers himself no man’s inferior. Hence 
he is keenly sensitive to ridicule, contempt, and even patronage. 

•' He is thoroughly truthful and straightforward ; a little 
kindly sympathy makes him an attached friend, and for hi^ 
friend, as the Sinhalese nobles over and over again proved"* 
he will readily give his life. The women are chaste anc' 
industrious, and have seldom a wish to attract the envy of 
other women, or the admiration of men. 

‘ They are a merry people, delighting in riddles, songs, and 
jests. Those I have seen, of all clans, laugh often and merrily. 
They burst into a verse of song now and again, apparently 
from sheer exuberance of spirits, and any ludicrous incident 
amuses them as much as it would a Malay. 

‘ A Vaedda is exceedingly jealous, and this jealousy, coupled 
with a quick temper and a reckless craving for revenge, 
probably developed the chastity and monogamy of the race. 
In any case, its honesty, truthfulness, and obedience to family 
or clan discipline, stand out in bright pre-eminence. 

' As a rule, among the purer Vaeddas the younger women 
are rigorously excluded, or rather protected, from contact 
with strangers. They occupy, however, an honourable and 
free position in the society of their relations.’ 

A ‘ Mission ’ established a few years ago to * rescue ’ and 
civilise these people was, like previous attempts, a failure. 
Nearly all the persons who joined it had Sinhalese names, and 
probably most of them were not true Vaeddas, though leading 
nearly the same life as the Village Vaeddas. I learnt that 
they only remained at it for the sake of the free food which 
they received. The true Vaedda is not a person who could 
be kiduced to settle permanently at such a station. When the 
hunting season came round it would be impossible to prevent 
these hunters from feeling an irresistible desire to return to 
their forest life, which some of them informed me they greatly 
prefer to any other. A small grant of funds to enable a supply 
of miflet to be given to them in years when unfavourable seasons 

same custoin is, or was, in vogue among the J51as of West Africa, among 
whom the conditions which affect this practice were similar. 
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damage their crops, and, if possible, the provision of some kind 
of inexpensive wells at their hamlets, such as those made by 
the ancient Sinhalese and lined with rings of common earthen- 
Lware, would be of more practical and immediate benefit «to 
5ithem. 

( The late Mr. Frank Fisher, who was formerly in charge of 
)'the Eastern Province as Government Agent, and who under¬ 
stood the natives of Ceylon better than most Europeans, was 
of opinion that the best method of dealing with the Vaeddas 
would be to restore one of the larger ancient reservoirs in the 
middle of their district, and to induce them, by a little pressure 
if necessary, to settle on the irrigable land below it. As such a 
scheme would be of benefit to the other inhabitants of the 
district it might eventually prove successful, but not for some 
years, and possibly never as a commercial undertaking. In 
any case it would be a costly experiment. Probably it was 
through the introduction of irrigation and rice cultivation 
that the ancient Vaeddas were converted into the Sinhalese of 
the present day. It was certainly not by means of well-meant 
but ineffective ‘ Missions.* 

As one village tank after another was constructed—until 
every valley, however shallow, had a chain of them, one below 
the other, each supplying a separate rice-field with water— 
and the benefits due to these works became appreciated, the 
Vaeddas who lived near them would be gradually led to adopt 
rice cultivation as a chief means of gaining a livelihood, while 
still, like the Wanniyas and many Kandians of jungle villages, 
devoting a large part of their time to hunting. The example 
of agricultural settlers from Southern India, and occasional 
intermarriages with them, would doubtless give a further 
impetus to this transformation of the race into a nation of 
cultivators. We can see the very same advance in civilisation 
taking place among the Vaeddas of the present day. Some 
who live near the recently constructed irrigation works have 
already voluntarily adopted rice cultivation, and of their own 
accord have planted Coconuts and other fruit trees about 
their houses. 

Time Bectemhig.--Neither the Forest nor Village Vaeddas 
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keep any account of time. They have no words for the days 
of the week, and do not recognise such periods as the hours 
and their subdivisions, nor even weeks, months, or years. 

Xiounting. —I now come to the question of the Vaedda's 
ability to count, which has been denied by some. I did nofe 
specially investigate the extent of the knowledge of the Wanni;,- 
yas in this direction. All those whom I met appeared tci, 
resemble the ordinary Sinhalese villagers in this respect, and 
their common reference to numbers up to a thousand showed 
that they are well acquainted with them. 

Regarding the Vaeddas, I may state that my inquiries were 
made without interpreters, in Sinhalese or Tamil. I was 
definitely assured by the Village Vaeddas, and this was con¬ 
firmed by Sinhalese headmen who speak their dialect, that in 
the dialect which they call their own they have no words to 
express either numbers or periods of time. A Village Vaedda 
who came from the wild tract in the Madura-oya valley in which 
the Forest Vaeddas are chiefly found, informed me, in Sin¬ 
halese, that Vaeddas never make use of any numbers when 
conversing, and are unable to count. He remarked that he 
himself could not count; but on making further inquiry I 
learnt that this only referred to the Vaedi dialect. He could 
count quite correctly in Sinhalese, and seemed rather proud 
to do it for me until I stopped him. As apparently all Village 
Vaeddas are more or less acquainted with Sinhalese, it is safe 
to assume that they are all able to count in that language. 

Regarding the knowledge and use of numbers possessed by 
the Forest Vaeddas, I have no positive information. If their 
dialect does not, as I was told, contain words for them, it is 
just possible that they are unacquainted with them; but 
befoi^ believing this I should require convincing evidence 
which at present is not forthcoming. That they have a con¬ 
siderable acquaintance with Sinhalese is certain, and if so why 
should they omit to remember the words for numbers ? The 
parents of many persons who are now ordinary Village Vaeddas 
were true Forest Vaeddas sixty years ago,^ yet all the former 
class imderstand and speak Sinhalese. 

» See the footnote at the end of the chapter. 
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There is a Vaedi measure of length, the Pilluma, which 
represents the Sinhalese Saetacpma or Hatakma, the distance 
, marched by a man carrying a load while on a journey, between 
l^two resting-places, called Ruppe in the Vaedi dialect. Its \\se 
appears to postulate the employment of some method of 
‘^^tating a distance of several Pillum ; and the Village Vaeddas 
^^;eadity mention (using Sinhalese w'ords) the number of Pillum 
on a well-known path, for instance one which leads to their 
own village. 

It is also quite likely that the Forest Vaeddas, even if they 
are unacquainted with any words for expressing numbers, 
may indicate them by means of marks made on the ground, 
or pieces of stick, or stones, or by their lingers, a common 
method used by Sinhalese villagers. In the course of con¬ 
versation the wild Village Vaedda above mentioned indicated 
a number to me by his fingers of both hands, and a half by 
crossing his right forefinger over his left one ; and they may 
do the same. 

Some have remarked that the Vaeddas can count only up 
to five ; and the same reply has been made to me by Tamil¬ 
speaking Vaeddas. On inquiry, however, I ascertained that 
it merely meant that they, who spoke Tamil and could count 
easily in that language, were only acquainted with the Sinhalese 
words for numbers up to five ; they thought them Vaedi words. 

The Village Vaedda above referred to, who was much nearer 
the state of a Forest Vaedda than the ordinary villager, de¬ 
clared that he and his acquaintances never employed numbers 
when conversing among themselves. In reply to my special 
questions he assured me that they would never use such 
expressions as * three trees * or ‘ three buffaloes'; he insisted 
that they- would only say the words ‘ trees * or ‘ buffaloes,’ 
without specifying the number. He seemed to think that the 
actual number would be of little importance; it would be 
enough to know that there were more than one. I have no 
doubt that this is correct, as others confirmed it; but it is 
far from proving their inability to count when they desire to 
do it. 

Mr. Neviy remarked on this subject: ‘ The earlier observers 
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are right in saying that they do not count. Practically one, 
two, several, many, very many, make up their use of numbers.’ 
I am not satisfied that this can be accepted as final, even in 
th^ case of the Forest Vaeddas, if it was meant to indicate 
not only their use but also their knowledge of numbers, sinces 
it is quite certain that the Village Vaeddas, at any rate, both: 
can and do count without difficulty by employing Sinhalese; 
words or their fingers, although they, too, have been supposed 
to be unable to do it. 

Whatever the final result of the investigation of the know¬ 
ledge of numbers possessed by the Forest Vaeddas may be, 
the absence of special Vaedi words for them is of little value 
as evidence of the state of Vaedda civilisation, either now or 
in past times. If the vocabulary which I append be examined 
it will be found that there is in it only a single pronoun, and 
that is practically a Sinhalese, that is, an Aryan word. If 
they adopted the Sinhalese pronouns in the place of those 
which they possessed originally, they could equally employ 
the Sinhalese words for numbers instead of their own. Their 
long and intimate connexion with the Sinhalese is evident in 
their vocabulary. 

The only indication of their use of numbers in early times 
is the statement in the Mahavansa that the wedding festivities 
at the marriage of one of the local chiefs were to last seven 
days. Even if this was an invention of the early Sinhalese 
annalist, it proves that he, who must have had some acquaint¬ 
ance with the ways of the aborigines, believed not only that 
they were able to count, but that they kept a time record. 

I am strongly of opinion that if any Vaeddas do not habitu¬ 
ally make use of numbers, it is merely because they do not 
find it necessary to employ them, and not from any incapacity 
to understand them. 

As an illustration of this, I give a practically literal trans¬ 
lation of a few lines from a folk-story told in Sinhalese by a 
Village Vaedda of the interior, called YSpS, a typical Vaedda 
name, and written down verbatim in that language. 

It is evidently a story originally learnt from the Kandian 
Sinhalese, and there is nothing in it to indicate anv connexion 
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senses it is used by the Sinhalese. A near approach to it is 
the affirmative aspirate Hd, which is also in constant use by 
the Kandian Sinhalese, but not those of the Low-country ; it 
is noteworthy that I found it (as well as the Sinhalese affirpi- 
ative ehc) nearly equally employed by the inhabitants of the 
Gambia valley, in West Africa. 

When out in the forests, the Wanniyas and Vaeddas call 
to each other by an exact imitation of the bleating cry of the 
small Hornbill (Tockus gingalensis). This does not disturb 
any animals, of course. The former race, and probably the 
Vaeddas, are also on such occasions accustomed sometimes to 
utter the grunt of the Buffalo. I think this is done if a slight 
rustle be made when game is near, so as to allay any suspicion 
which it might arouse. It may have other meanings, and it 
is also a call to each other when near at hand. I do not remem¬ 
ber hearing them imitate any other animal. 

Domestic Animals. —The Vaeddas are said by Mr. Nevill 
to keep only Dogs as their domestic animals, but I was in¬ 
formed by the Sinhalese headmen of their districts that many 
of the Village Vaeddas also possess Buffaloes. A few Wanni¬ 
yas have some fowls, as well as Buffaloes, Black-cattle, and 
Dogs. 

The dogs are trained for hunting, and will track any wounded 
animals, or follow up unwounded ones, through the thickest 
jungle; they are specially taught to catch the small 
Mouse-deer, or * Miminna ’ (Meminna indica), and the ‘ Iguana,’ 
and Mr. Nevill says also Porcupines and Hares. He found 
that from three to five are generally maintained by each Village 
Vaedda household. 

Well-trained dogs of this kind, of no particular breed, sharp¬ 
snouted, pointed-eared, little bigger than an Airedale terrier, 
in colour commonly yellow-brown or black, the ordinary non¬ 
descript dogs that are seen in every village, are wonderfully 
intelligent in the forest. I have myself seen a small pack, 
the general set of curs that are found about cooly huts in the 
jtmgle, perform a feat that astonished me. 

I was then engaged in the restoration of an ancient tank or 
reservoir, which had an embankment a mile in length, and 
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covered 170 acres. A party of earthwork labourers were ex¬ 
cavating soil in the jungle at the low side of the embankment, 
at about half-way from each end. On going to work one 
mprning the men startled three Axis deer that were grazing 
close to their working-place, and the dogs belonging to these 
coolies at once set off by themselves in pursuit of them. They 
followed them for some hours, gradually bringing them close 
round the upper side of the reservoir, as we could hear by an 
occasional faint yelping which reached our ears across the water; 
and after a chase of several miles through the thickest thorny 
jungle, they finally drove the exhausted animals completely 
round the reservoir, and into the very spot from which they 
had commenced the hunt ; and their masters killed all three 
there. 

The same or similar dogs were greatly interested in a tame 
Leopard which I had at that time, and parties of three or four 
of them, or on rare occasions single individuals, made periodical 
visits to my quarters, a mile from their homes, to inspect it. 
On their arrival they sat on their hams at a very safe distance, 
and watched the Leopard for some considerable time, finally 
trotting back after, as a rule, behaving in the manner cus¬ 
tomary when dogs meet with odorous corners or objects. 

A trained dog of this description will lie flat on the ground, 
with his ears, if they be not cropped close to avoid injury by 
thorns, laid close to his head ; and in this attitude and on his 
own initiative draw himself forward by his forelegs until he 
has passed completely under heaps of thorny bushes that have 
been piled up for burning, and seemed to have no passage 
through which such an animal could crawl. These are favour¬ 
ite hiding-places for the Mouse-deer and Forest Hares. One 
hunter with a gun assured me that with a single trained dog 
in a leash, to prevent its too rapid progress, he was certain to 
kill any wounded Sambar deer that he followed up. 

Such dogs as these are invaluable assistants to the hunters 
in the dense forests of Ceylon, and an old Wanniya informed 
me that four which he kept had run down and captured many 
Sambar deer for him. As Mr, Nevill remarked, the dogs act 
as guards of the huts as well as the camp, and when they are 
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present their masters know that they will have ample notifica¬ 
tion of the approach of strangers, whether bipeds or quad¬ 
rupeds. 

We are told by Mr. Nevill that in former times the [Village] 
Vaeddas kept Buffaloes which were trained for use in hunting ; 
they are still employed for the purpose by some few Sinhalese 
and Tamils. The animal obeys orders communicated to it 
by means of a string which passes through the septum of the 
nose, ' and the archer stalked his game behind it, shooting 
either over or under it, as occasion required. They are now 
trained to allow use of firearms.' ^ A gentleman who had 
been out shooting with one informed me that he experienced 
no difficulty in approaching various kinds of game in this 
manner, round the sides of open grass plains. The time 
selected for the purpose is a bright moonlight night, when 
the animals can be seen at a considerable distance. 

Mr. Nevill also learnt that when they had them the Vaeddas 
used milk taken from the Buffalo cows; and he remarked 
that ' weU informed old Sinhalese have told me that the Una- 
pSna Vaeddas, and allied clans, used to ride Buffaloes, the 
wife sitting beside her husband. This is mentioned in one 
widely known song also.' 

A very few Vaeddas who grow rice must make use of either 
their own or borrowed Buffaloes in its cultivation, for con¬ 
verting the surface of their rice fields into mud prior to sowing, 
by trampling it continuously while wet. Some Wanniyas 
also use them for the same purpose; at a hut in one of their 
hamlets the mud hole in which the animals wallowed was so 
close to the door that the occupants could hardly avoid pass¬ 
ing through part of it on entering or leaving the house. When 
I asked one of the occupants if they did not get malarial fever 
in such a site his reply was characteristic. '' Why not ? ” he 
said; we do get it." He added that they were considering 
the advisability of moving their quarters, and abandoning the 
site to the Buffaloes. 

GameB. —I made no inquiry regarding the games played by 
either the Wanniyas or Vaeddas. Mr. F. Lewis has informed 
> The Taprohantan, Vol. i, p. 191. 
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me that the only one of which he heard was played with the 
small red seeds of the Olinda Creeper {Ahrus precatorius), 
which one person tossed to another. I feel no doubt that 
other amusements are known to them. 

Folk-Stories. —The most secluded Village Vaeddas ^ of the 
interior told me that they are acquainted with many folk- 
stories. The names of several that they mentioned, as well 
as others that I have collected from people of different villages, 
show that they are the same as the tales related by the Kandian 
Sinhalese of the North-western and North-central Provinces. 
They appear to have been learnt, like the one already given, 
from Kandian Sinhalese visitors or settlers, or perhaps have 
been passed down from the earlier Vaeddas of the North- 
central Province, who must have acquired them from their 
neighbours in that case. There is not one among them, so 
far as my information extends, which describes the primitive 
life, or ideas, or customs of the Forest Vaeddas. This almost 
makes one doubt if the Forest Vaedda is an altogether primitive 
being. 

I reserve the stories for publication with a collection of 
other Sinhalese tales ; but I append a translation of one, evi¬ 
dently of early date, about a Vaedda, that was written in 
Sinhalese for me in the North-central Province. Its conclu¬ 
sion is interesting. It will be observed that notwithstanding 
his poverty, the Vaedda is represented as being appointed the 
local king of the district in which he lived. I have adhered 
to the words of the story as they were written, and have 
inserted in brackets a few others that are required to explain 
the meaning in some places. 


' A Story of a VaeddA ' 

Once upon a time in a city a dana [or feast for Buddhist 
monks] was given at the royal palace. On the next day the 
surplus rice was deposited for animals to eat, and dogs, cats, 

* Excepting one small Vaedi hamlet, there is not a village within 
ten or twelve miles of theirs. 
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pigs,^ fowls, and crows came and began to devour it. Then 
a Vaedi youth, who had gone to kill some game and was hungry, 
came and saw the fowls and pigs eating some cold cooked 
rice, whereupon he went to the heap of rice, and pushing aside 
the upper part of it took a little from the bottom and ate it. 

At that time the royal Princess was at the open upper story 
of the palace. She saw this action of the Vaedda, and re¬ 
marked to her mother, “ Ane ! Amme ! However poor a 
man may be he does not do that disgusting work.'’ The 
Queen admonished the Princess, and said to her, Appa ! My 
daughter, do not say so of any man whatever ; you do not 
know what may happen to you. [It might be your fate to be 
married to such a person.] ” Then the Princess, speaking in 
ridicule of the Vaedda’s want of good looks, replied, “ If so, 
why should I wear this costume ? [I may as well begin to 
dress like my future husband’s people.] ” The Vaedda, after 
stopping and overhearing this conversation, went away. 

As a lion used to come to that city [and carry off the in¬ 
habitants] the King subsequently caused the following pro¬ 
clamation to be made by beat of tom-toms : I will give my 
daughter to any person whatever who kills the lion which 
comes to this city [and devours the people.]” On hearing 
this, the Vaedi youth dug a hole in the path by which the lion 
came, and having got hid in it, when the ainimal approached 
shot it with his bow and arrow and killed it. 

When the King learnt that somebody had killed the lion, 
he gave public notice that its destroyer should be sought for. 
The Vaedi youth then came forward, and after he had [proved 
that he was the person who killed it] the King gave that royal 
Princess to him in marriage [and he went away with her]. 

While she was living with him another good-looking Vaedi 
youth accompanied him one day. On seeing him, the Princess 
trickishly drove away the Vaedda who was her husband, and 
married that handsome Vaedi youth. 

It was not long before this Vaedda one night killed a Buffalo, 
and [taking some of the flesh] said to the Princess, " Cook this 

^ No pigs are now kept by Kandian Sinhalese of the North-central 
or North-western Provinces. 
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and give it to me.’* The Princess replied, “ It would be dis¬ 
gusting work for me to do ; it is no business of mine ” ; [and 
she added] '' What does it matter if my first husband is not 
gO(»d looking 1 he was good to me.” Saying this, she drove 
this Vaedda away, and seeking the place where the first Vaedda 
whom she had married was stopping, went up to him, and said, 
” Let us go [home together].” But the Vaedda refused. 

After that she put on her Princess’s robes as before, and 
came away. 

In a little while afterwards that very Vaedda was appointed 
to the kingship, and everybody subsequently lived prosper¬ 
ously and in health.’ 

When they can repeat, as they have done for me, page after 
page of these stories, varying in almost no detail from those 
of the Kandians, it does seem rather absurd that some who 
have described these people should have remarked that their 
memories are defective. What better test of their retentive 
powers could be desired ? 

Are the Forest Vaeddas Primitive? —I have ventured to 
utter a doubt as to the position of the Forest Vaedda of these 
days. Is he, at least in part, the degenerate descendant of 
more civilised ancestors, and not altogether primitive ? There 
are one or two facts which to a certain extent tell in favour 
of such an hypothesis. 

It is made clear by Captain Robert Knox ^ that in the 
middle of the seventeenth century the majority of those who 
retained the name of Vaeddas were such as we should now 
term Forest Vaeddas. They were then found throughout a 
large tract of country in addition to the present Vaedi-rata 
or ' Vaedda Country,' on the east of the Kandian mountains. ® 
He mentioned that about Hurulla, in the North-central Pro¬ 
vince, ' there are many of them that are pretty tame and 

^ A proof, according to Eastern notions, of the excellence of the 
ruler, 

* An Historical Relation of the Island Ceylon, i68i, p. 6i. 

* At the beginning of last century Percival mentions Vaeddas as 
being found in considerable numbers in the Northern Province. Prob¬ 
ably these were Wanniyas. {An Account of the Island of Ceylon, 
P- 273.) 
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come and buy and sell among the people/ and that he saw 
many of their camping-grounds in the forests between Anurad- 
hapura and Arippu. Even if * the tamer sort' could be found 
* it must be with a great search in the woods,’ as * they ha,ve 
no Towns nor Houses.’ All lived solely by hunting ; ‘ they 
never Till any ground for Corn, their Food being only Flesh.' 

I shall assume, therefore, that a few centuries ago the 
ancestors of all the present Village Vaeddas were in reality 
Forest Vaeddas—as we know was actually the case with many 
of them during the last century—and that at that period they 
acknowledged the same deities as their descendants. 

The evidence, chiefly found in succeeding pages, which 
tends to indicate either the lapse of the Forest Vaeddas from 
a more civilised state, or their close connexion in former times 
with civilised people, is as follows :— 

1. They claim to belong to the highest castes of Vaeddas. 
Some of the wildest of them are members of the Ban^ara 
Warige, ' the Chiefs Clan,* from which alone the Vaedda chiefs 
and kings were taken in ancient times. If these chiefs were 
civilised, many of the other members of the same leading clan 
were probably equally civilised. 

2. Their knowledge of the Sinhalese language, which they 
spoke even in the time of Knox. Had they always been iso¬ 
lated from civilisation, as at present, it is difficult to com¬ 
prehend how they could acquire this language. The fact that 
they understand and use in invocations such classical expres¬ 
sions as Nirindu,^ ‘Chief of men,’ a poetical title meaning a 
king, proves a more or less intimate acquaintance with the 
tongue in ancient times. Such a word is never employed in 
modem colloquial Sinhalese, 

3. Their adoption of the worship of the Goddess Mohini, 
which must have been acquired through Sinhalese who had 
taken it over from Tamils, if not directly from Tamils. In 
either case it postulates an intimate and lengthened acquaint¬ 
ance with civilised people. 

' This word, the Sinhalese form of Kara + indra, occurs in an in¬ 
vocation of the Vaeddas which Dr. Seligznann was good enough to 
show me. 
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4. Their cult of Panikki [the] Vaedda, a distinguished 
Vaedi chief who lived in the North-western Province, and was 
created a Bandara Mudiyanse or Mudaliyar (the title of a 
superior chieftain), in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

5. Their adoption of a whole series of the demons of the 
Sinhalese, which were acquired by the latter from the Dravi- 
dians of Southern India. Nothing but a very close connexion 
with the Sinhalese or Tamils can account for their taking over 
these evil deities and learning their attributes. 

6. The mixed blood of the Forest Vaeddas, as well as that 
of the Village Vaeddas. While the majority are brown, some 
have black skins, which cannot have descended from Sinhalese, 
among whom a really black colour is quite exceptional ; it 
must be derived from a strain of Dravidian blood. To acquire 
it they must have been on terms of intimacy with S 5 la or 
Pandiyan Tamils.^ 

In the face of these facts it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
either that nearly all were once partly, if only slightly, civilised, 
or that at the least they must have been joined in their forest 
life by considerable numbers of Sinhalese and a few Tamils, 
that is, by civilised people. Knox even stated that this was 
the case. He remarked, * They are reported to be courteous. 
Some of the Chingulays [Sinhalese] in discontent will leave 
their houses and friends and go and live among them, where 
they are civilly entertained ’ (p. 63). This adoption of the 
hunting life by occasional civilised villagers most probably 
continued for many centuries, and the cumulative effect of its 
influence on the Vaeddas is evident in their language and 
beliefs.* 

I have already drawn attention to the incontrovertible 
fact that there was a considerable Vaedda population at 
AnurSdhapura in the time of Panejukabhaya; and I may 
remark that the evidence of the caves is conclusive as to the 
abandonment of the cave life by nearly all the Vaeddas in pre- 

' Dr. Seligmann has met with some Tamil expressions in the invoca¬ 
tions of the Vaeddas. 

* Mr. Bell says of the Vaedda villages in the North-central Province, 

' Low-Conntry Sinhalese squatters have settled in every hamlet.’ 
(Archaeological Survey. Annual Report for 1897, P- footnote.) 

H 
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Christian times. There is good reason to believe that the 
caves were not re-occupied by them until several centuries 
had elapsed after the time of Christ. The people who had 
lived in them must have become villagers. It is possible that 
heavy taxation, or misgovernment, or Tamil invasions induced 
a certain number of these villagers, who had always lived 
partly by hunting, to revert to the forest life of their ancestors. 
Parties of Kandian hunters often occupy some of the caves for 
a considerable time at the present day. 

High Bank of Vaeddas. —The Vaeddas claim to be of high 
caste, and their leeiding clans hold that they are not inferior 
in this respect to any Sinhalese, whom they consider to be 
interlopers. One of them remarked to me, ** The whole 
country was ours before the Sinhalese came.’* It is significant 
that their rank does not depend on their present state of 
civilisation ; some of the wildest Forest Vaeddas belong to 
the highest clan, from which their chiefs were selected. 

The ending of the story which has just been given was con¬ 
sidered by Sinhalese villagers of the North-western Province 
to be quite appropriate, and they stated that it was in accord¬ 
ance with their traditions. They saw nothing incongruous 
in the appointment of a Vaedda over people of their own race. 

There are other examples which confirm the Sinhalese and 
Vaedi traditions, of the high rank held by their chiefs. One 
of them occurs in an inscription. 

At the side of a flight of steps cut in the rock at Dambulla 
to facilitate the descent from the celebrated cave^-temple, the 
largest in Ceylon^ to the quarters occupied by the Buddhist 
monks, near which many other monastic buildings stood in 
former times, several short inscriptions in colloquial Sinhalese 
of about the third or fourth century a.d. were left as records 
of the commencement of the chiselling work for cutting out 
the steps. They record the names of pious personages who 
perhaps bore part of the expense of the work. Such records 
as Amataya Wahubaha tani patagati, ‘ The place begun by the 
Minister Wasabha ’ ; Naka lakhi kahi patagaii, * N§ga having 
made a mark began (the work here) *; Humanayaha patagati, 

‘ Begun by Sumana *; Mitaha huja patagaii, * Begun by the 
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landed proprietor Mitta/—leave no doubt as to their general 
import. 

Another ^ of these notices runs, Sidha. Raja Pulida Abaya 
pakare Sidahata kapa gala, * Hail! the stone cut by Siddhattha, 
Kin^^ ^bhaya, the Pulinda, having caused it to be done.’ 

Thife ^appellation Pulinda shows that this king was a Vaedda. 
When the expression occurs in the Mahavansa it certainly 
refers to the Vaeddas, and there is nothing to indicate that 
in the present instance the word has a different meaning. 

So far as it is of value, the Sinhalese story also supports 
this interpretation, which at once sets aside all doubts as to 
the high caste-rank of the ancient Vaeddas, and the command¬ 
ing position of the superior Vaedda chiefs even seven or eight 
centuries after the accession of the first Sinhalese king. 

Coming down to much later times, there is conclusive evi¬ 
dence of their power in a manuscript (the Wanni Kacja-in 
Pota, ‘ the Book of the Wanni Boundaries ’) of the time of 
King Bhuvaneka Bahu VI of Kotta (1464-1471 a.d.), which 
contains an account of the appointment of a chieftain called 
Panikki Vaedda, of Eriy^wa, a village near Galgamuwa in 
the KurunSegala district, to define the boundaries of the Four 
Wanni Pattus or divisions of what is now the North-western 
Province. He was granted the title of ‘ Bandara Mudiyanse,' 
an expression which could only be applied to a chief of very 
high caste. After stating the limits of the district, the account 
concludes as follows in one manuscript: * ‘ Having received 
the orders from the Lord, the Sinhalese * King, Bhuvanaika 
B&hu, Panikki Vaedda fixed and gave the boundaries.' 

Panikki Vaedda was evidently one of the most important 
chiefs in Ceylon at that time. He was not merely the supreme 
chief of the Four Wanni Pattus (Puttalam Pattuwa, Munis- 
saram Pattuwa, Demala Pattuwa, and the Wanni Hat 
Pattu) ; these districts were granted to him and his heirs for 

^ A facsimile will be found in Fig. No. 153. 

* There are variations in the wording, but not many in the matter, 
of different manuscripts. 

* As this expression also shows, there is some reason to believe that 
the book was written by a Vaedda, reference being made in it to * our 
servitude* {ape daskama), which BhuvanSka BUhu abolished. 
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ever. This record is so important that I give the words in 
full, with a translation. 

Sitawaka waeda un Bhuvaneka Bahu devi maha rajjuru- 
wannen yedi Eriyawe Panikki Vaeddata me hatara pattuw^ji 
kada-in kota irahanda pawatina tek laebunaya. 

* Having fixed the boundaries, these four Pattus were granted 
to Panikki VaeddS of EriySwa as long as the sun and moon 
last, by the Great King His Majesty Bhuvaneka Bahu who 
dwelt at Sitawaka.' 

He is elsewhere termed Wanni hatara pattu Eriyawe Panikki- 
rdla, * the Elephant-catcher Chief of Eriyawa over the Four 
Wanni Pattus ’ ; and the leaders under him, called Panikki- 
ralas or merely Panikkiyas, are mentioned as me hatara pattuwe 
Vaeddan, * these Vaeddas of the four Pattus ’ or districts. 

He was an Elephant catcher (Panikkiya) ; and as stated 
in Upham’s Buddhist Tracts, p. 236, he and another chief 
named Dippitigama Liyana Vaedda, or in another manuscript, 
Lekan Polpitiye Liyana Vaedda, a Secretary or Registrar, 
were ordered by the king to capture a Tusk-elephant and take 
it direct tojSitawaka, where they showed the king the manner 
of tying up a wild elephant, the newly captured animal having 
been freed for the purpose inside a circle of tame female ele¬ 
phants. The men who tied up the elephant received presents 
and high-sounding titles ; one of them became Eriyawa Wanni- 
nSyaka Si^happu'|Mudiyanse, and another was called Raja- 
paksa Kumara Sii^ha Wanniya. 

The villages of these men, or the chiefs who assisted in the 
capture of the animal, are mentioned as Eriyawa, GSla-waewa, 
Dunupota-gama, Kaekuna-waewa, Wilawa, War§-gammana, 
Hulugalla, HSta-gammana, Wenda-katjuwa, Mahagalla, Udu- 
weriya, and Polpiti-gama; they are nearly all still occupied 
by Kandian Sinhalese who must be the descendants of these 
Vaeddas of the fifteenth century. Large tracts of rice fields 
were cultivated at these villages, the sowing-extents being 
stated in the manuscript. 

These are not the only records of the deeds of Panikki Vaed¬ 
da. When some princes with armed followers arrived from 
India at Ponparappu, his * Archer Vaeddas ’ {Malalu Vaeddan) 
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at once notified the matter to this chief, and Panikki, who 
is also termed Panikki Maetiyo, ' the Minister Panikki,’ pro¬ 
ceeded to the spot with a large force of Vaeddas to inquire 
itito the cause of their coming. He translated into Tamil the 
words of the Vaeddas, for the benefit of the visitors, made 
them show him the presents which they had brought for the 
king, and sent his royal master a full report, stating that they 
carried swords slung from their right shoulders and shields in 
their left hands, but that they stated that they came as friends, 
and were in want of food ; he awaited instructions. Eventu¬ 
ally he was ordered to feed them, and to allow them to proceed 
to STtawaka for an audience with the king. A large guard of 
Vaeddas under Panikki accompanied them, apparently to see 
that they caused no damage on the way. The visitors stopped 
at Munessaram to pay their devotions at a temple of Vishnu, 
who granted them permission to proceed to the king. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century we find Vaeddas 
still holding important positions in the country. A short 
manuscript in my possession which apparently dates from 
about 1640, contains some particulars of the efforts made by 
Prince Wijapala to retain the control of the Matale district* 
As we learn from the Mahavansa (ii, p. 330), the Prince's father 
was King Wimala Dharma Suriya I (1592-1620); and his 
uncle Seneratna (1620-1627) having succeeded this king placed 
him in charge of the Matale district. 

The account commences by stating that ' Wijapala Maha 
Rajayano, of the Go^apola Maha WSsala,’ or palace, having 
failed to conquer his enemies—^that is, his cousin, Rajasinha, 
who had followed Seneratna on the throne, and with whom 
he had quarrelled—called out his adherents in the Matale dis¬ 
trict, and with their assistance dispossessed several chiefs of 
their territories. The representatives of ‘ the three Matale 
Houses ’ responded to his summons; they were Kulatunga 
Mudiyanse of Udupihilla, Candrasekara Mudiyanse of Dubu- 
kala, and Wanileka Mudiyanse of Alu Wihara, 

The following Vaedda chiefs are also mentioned: The 
Vaedda chief of Hulangomuwa, Yahamipat Vaedda, Kannila 
Vaedda of Pallakanan-gomuwa, Herat Vaedda of Nikakotuwa^ 
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Maha Tampala Vaedda of Palapatwala, Maha Domba Vaedda 
of Dombawala, Walli Vaeddi of Wallivela (a female Chief), 
Maha Kawudella Vaedda of Kawiidupalla, Nairap Vaedda of 
Naran-gomuwa, Herat Bandara Vaedda of Madawala, ImiyS 
Vaedda of Kampalla, Makaraya Vaedda, Koduru Vaedda, 
Raeka Vaedda (evidently a title, as he was the Guardian of 
the district boundary), Maha Kanda Vaedda of Kandapalla, 
Hempiti of Galevela, Baju of Ucjugoda, Minimunu of Pallesiya 
Pattuwa, Devakriti of Melpitiya, and Kadukara of Bibile. 
All these are stated to be Vaeddas; they were ' of the Vaedi 
wSsagama.* 

As no other leaders are mentioned, it is certain that these 
Vaedda chiefs were included among the most important per¬ 
sonages next to the three superior Kandian chiefs. The 
Matale district was evidently full of Vaeddas at that period. 

The manuscript also contains a bare reference to the reason 
of the invasion of Ceylon by the Solians of Madura in the 
reign of Wankanasika Tissa (110-113 a.d.). This is termed 
* the War of the short-homed Buffalo {ankota miwuwdge 
hatana) of the widowed Vaeddi, Simi of Dodandeniya.' Un¬ 
fortunately, no explanation of the phrase is furnished. Doubt¬ 
less it commemorates some incident that was popularly sup¬ 
posed to have led to the war between Ceylon and Madura, 
regarding the cause of which the histories contain no informa¬ 
tion. We may conjecture that some traders from Madura 
killed or carried off the widow’s buffalo, and that the reprisals 
made by the Vaeddas eventually induced the Solian king to 
avenge his subjects by invading the country. Whether the 
dispute originated in this manner or not, the traditional phrase 
may be taken to prove that the Vaeddas possessed buffaloes 
in the second century a.d. 

Their high caste-rank is still admitted by most Sinhalese 
who are acquainted with them. I was informed thirty years 
ago by the brother of one of the Rat^mahatmaySs, the superior 
Kandian chiefs, that his family was intimately allied to the 
Vaeddas by marriage, and that such a connexion was con¬ 
sidered to be by no means a misalliance. 

No one who knows the intense family pride of the Kandian 
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chiefs could suppose that they would allow their sons to marry 
wives selected from the Vaedda clans if these were thought 
to be of much lower social status than themselves ; and still 
moje rigorously would they be deban'ed from marriage with 
them if they had been, as Professor R. Virchow said, mere 
primitive savages of a lower type than the Australians and 
Andamanese. It would be an insult to them to even suggest 
that they would ever, in a single instance under any circum¬ 
stances, consent to such unions. 

It is also impossible that a race of savjiges would be selected 
as the special guardians of the important Hindu temple oi 
Skanda, the War God, at Kataragama, in South-eastern 
Ceylon. 

Evidence of Former Civilisation. —Professor R. Virchow has 
written of the Vaedda race that * One may call it among the 
smallest [in stature] of the living human tribes ’; and after 
stating that he thought it just conceivable that some remains 
indicating their former higher culture might yet be discovered, 
he proceeded to remark, ‘ But what will be gained even by 
this ? At best the possibility of placing the Vaeddas on a 
level with the Andamanese and the Australians, whilst, accord¬ 
ing to present facts, they must be placed decidedly lower. A 
people who do not even possess clay vessels, who have no 
knowledge of domestic animals beyond the dog, who are 
unacquainted with the simplest forms of gardening and agri¬ 
culture, who lack almost every kind of social institution, who 
are not even counted among the outcasts by their civilized 
neighbours, cannot possibly ever have had the means which 
make a higher culture of any kind possible. The hypothesis 
of a return to barbarism must hence be definitely given up.’ ^ 

Had the learned Professor been in possession of the informa¬ 
tion which I have given in the last few pages, he might perhaps 
have modified this sweeping condemnation of the race to the 
lowest place among the lowest savages. But even the early 
Sinhalese annalists furnished particulars which, if they are to 
be credited, disprove the Professor’s conclusions. 

The references to the Vaeddas in the Sinhalese histories and 
I Monograph on the Vaeddas (Translation), p. 108. 
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the Valahassa Jataka story show clearly that in pre-Christian 
times, when it must necessarily be admitted that they were 
numerous and well known in the country, part of them at 
least were believed to have held a far higher position in the 
scale of civilisation than their direct representatives of the 
present day. It must not be forgotten that the accounts 
which we possess were compiled from annals that were almost 
certainly—as the accuracy of the details in other respects 
shows—committed to wiiting by the second if not the third 
century b.c. The more our knowledge of the early history of 
the country progresses the more evident does the general 
truthfulness of the early accounts become. The careful Sin¬ 
halese chroniclers of that time would be most unlikely to 
attribute to the aborigines more advanced customs than those 
which they saw for themselves among them, or to place them 
in a higher social position than they occupied in their day or 
in the traditions of their forefathers. 

In describing the uncivilised natives of a conquered or 
newly acquired territory, the general tendency among writers 
down to comparatively recent times, and not among the early 
authors only, has been in the opposite direction. They have 
represented people with a certain amount of culture as mere 
savages, and savages have been even described as no better 
than the wild beasts, and as using no human form of speech. 
On this account, any evidence of the civilisation of the 
ancestors of the Vaeddas which occurs in the early histories may 
be accepted with much confidence. 

What is this evidence ? ^ Assuming it to be trustworthy, 
let us see what deductions may be legitimately drawn from it. 

We are told that the country was politically organised, that 
is, that in the fifth century b.c. it was ruled over by chiefs 
who lived at settled towns or villages which had a considerable 
population. Eighty years after the first Sinhalese king began 
his reign, we find a supreme sovereign of the Vaeddas, whose 
name is given as Citta, residing at Anuradhapura almost on 
an equality with the Sinhalese king, and sitting on a similar 
throne to his when the royal party were present at public 
^ It will be found in detail in the preceding pages. 
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festivals and sports. It is specially added, in order to mark 
the position held by the Vaedda chief, that both the thrones 
were of the same height. According to eastern custom, and 
eyen western also, this proves that the Vaedda ruler took pre¬ 
cedence of all persons in the country except the Sinhalese king 
himself, who thus publicly acknowledged their equality of 
rank. Had the annalist been a Vaedda, we might suspect 
that he had invented such a description of his sovereign’s 
status at the court; we may feel sure that no Sinhalese chroni¬ 
cler would have deliberately perpetuated a story which placed 
the ruler of the aborigines in such a prominent position unless 
he and his compatriots believed that the Vaedda chief had 
actually occupied it. 

In addition to the sovereign of the Vaeddas, another Vaedda 
chieftain, Kalavela, who held a post of almost equal importance 
in the country, is mentioned as residing at the Sinhalese capital. 
It is explicitly stated that it was with the assistance of these 
two chiefs that the Sinhalese king ruled over the country. It 
may be said, therefore, that this account completely supports 
the more doubtful one which is given of the social position of 
the local chiefs in the time of Wijaya. They were persons 
with whom the Sinhalese rulers could associate on terms of 
practical equality. I suggest also that it is difficult to accoimt 
for the devotion of the Vaeddas to PancJukSbhaya, before he 
became king, unless he was connected with their race through 
his grandmother. 

The reference to the wedding festivities of even the local 
rulers of the Vaeddas indicates that they were elaborate fes¬ 
tivals which lasted some days, and that the etiquette of the 
country rendered it necessary for the princess who was to be 
married to be escorted by her mother to the town or settlement 
at which the ruler dwelt to whom she was to be united. 

The Vaeddas are described as being well dressed. The kings 
had a special ceremonial costume which even a prince from 
the court of one of the sovereigns of the Ganges valley was 
not ashamed to wear when he assumed the sovereignty over 
them. The costumes or ornaments of the royal retinue were 
also found suitable for the followers of the Indian prince. It 
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is clear that the dresses of such people were no mere waist- 
cloths of Riti bark, or girdles of leafy twigs. They must have 
consisted of imported cotton cloth of an ornamental pattern, 
brought into the country either by Magadhese or South-Indiap 
traders. 

These statements are supported by modern Sinhalese tra¬ 
ditions, and the accounts of the Vaeddas which were collected 
by Mr. Nevill. These name even the clan, the Bandara 
warige—the * Chief’s Clan,’ which still exists, and to which 
some of the wildest Forest Vaeddas belong ^—from which the 
kings and chiefs were chosen in former times ; and they men¬ 
tion the coloured dresses and jewels, and the golden household 
utensils which their more settled representatives still possessed 
in the last century. Among the names of modern Village 
Vaeddas given below it will be seen that one is called Randunu 
Wanniya, * the Wanniya of the Golden Bows.’ ^ 

If the Vaeddas were in the state of civilisation which these 
facts indicate, it would be unjustifiable to suppose that they 
could be ignorant of all knowledge of numbers. 

The Sinhalese annalists and the writer of the Valahassa 
Jataka agree that trading vessels were often wrecked on the 
shores of Ceylon before the advent of Wijaya, that is, in or 
before the fifth century b.c. The tradition of the Vaeddas 
is also quite definite as to the arrival of their supreme deity 
in a ship from Southern India, ‘ in the olden time/ which we 
know by the reference to him in the reign of Pandukabhaya 
must have been prior to the fourth century b.c. 

These were not local ships ; it is practically certain that 
they were vessels which came from ports on the Indian coasts. 
In the Sankha Jataka (No. 442) there is a reference to a ship 
built of planks, with three masts ; and voyages were certainly 
made at an early date from the Ganges valley to Suvanna- 
bhumi, * the Land of Gold/ that is, Burma. In the Indian 
Antiquary for 1876, vol. v, p. 340, Dr. J. Muir published trans¬ 
lations of some maxims from the Maha-Bharata, one of which 

^ I have stated that I met some who belonged to it. 

• This is strong evidence that the Wanniyas are really Vaeddas ; 
another Vaedda is also called 'Wanniya.* 
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runs, ‘ On seas, in forests wild, the bold will risk their precious 
lives for gold ’ ; and even in Vedic times sea-voyages, some of 
which occupied several days, are often mentioned. It must 
have been such vessels as these which brought the first Gangetic 
travellers, and at a much later date Wijaya and his relatives, 
and their followers. 

With what object did the first Magadhese traders venture 
upon the dangerous voyage to Ceylon from their distant coun¬ 
try on the Ganges, a journey of more than 1,600 miles ? This 
long voyage cannot have been undertaken for any other purpose 
than to obtain the articles produced in the country, ivory, 
wax, incense, and probably also pearls and gems,^ being part 
of them. We know also that these were not paid for with 
money, which would have been useless to the natives ; the 
traders must have brought with them cargoes of other goods, 
like those taken to Burma according to the Jataka stories (in 
which whole shiploads of merchandise are mentioned)—to be 
disposed of in exchange for the local commodities. We shall 
probably be correct in assuming that these cargoes consisted 
largely of cotton materials, beads and other ornaments, axes 
and arrow-heads of steel, and cooking and other vessels of 
earthenware, copper, or brass, all of which would be readily 
taken by the natives in exchange for the produce of the country. 

This at once presupposes an internal trade in these articles, 
like that of prehistoric people in Europe. All would not be 
retained in the hands of the dwellers on the coast; a part of 
them would be distributed throughout the whole country by 
some form of barter,® or possibly by local traders established 
at settlements far inland, in the ‘ forests wild * of the MahS- 
BhSrata, where the produce of the district would be collected 
in exchange for them, exactly as at present. 

^ The Mahavansa states that Wijaya sent to his father-in-law the 
King of Madura, gems, pearls, and chanks (i, pp. 34, 35). 

* So also it is stated of the natives of Central Australia, ‘ The trading 
propensities of the Australian natives have led long ago to the disposal 
far and wide over the continent of the iron tomahawk of the white 
man. . . . One group barters what it makes for the products of another 
living, it may be, a hundred miles away.* (Dr. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 575.) There was a similar prehistoric 
trade among the American Indians, and in Europe in Neolithic times. 
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The mere fact that Indian traders came so frequently to 
Ceylon that vessels were known to be often wrecked on the 
coasts, proves, without any other evidence, that many natives 
were in a far more advanced state that the present wild dwellers 
in the eastern forests, with whom no regular trade could be 
possible. Permanent trading centres must have been estab¬ 
lished at fixed and well-known points on the coast, near native 
settlements, at which the vessels called, and to which the 
articles produced in the country would be conveyed for barter 
with the adventurous merchants who came for them with the 
monsoon winds. All this must necessarily follow if such traders 
came to Ceylon ; and that they did visit the island is con¬ 
firmed by the presence of the natives of the Ganges valley as 
settlers in the fifth century b.c. It is impossible that these 
settlers were the first persons to visit Ceylon from Magadha. 
The Magadhese were a nation of traders (as the Ordinances of 
Manu tell us), and probably knew all the coasts of the Bay of 
Bengal. If they were acquainted with the voyage to Burma 
they would experience no greater difficulty in finding their 
way down the Indian coast to Ceylon. In the Sussondi Jataka 
(No. 360) merchants are stated to have proceeded by water from 
Benares to NSgadipa, that is, northern Ceylon, in former times. 

If some of the inhabitants were carrying on a trade with 
Indian merchants, and their rulers were considered by the 
Sinhalese sovereigns to be sufficiently civilised to associate 
with them, we may still surmise that a great number of the 
natives continued to gain a living wholly or partly as himters, 
leading while in the forests the same wild life as their descen¬ 
dants of the present day. 

The annalists evidently believed that no rice was grown in 
the country before Wijaya’s time, since they specially explain 
that the rice which was cooked for travellers when they landed 
was procured from stores brought by ships that were wrecked 
on the coast. According to the custom or law regarding such 
matters in other countries, of which many examples might be 
quoted, these wrecked vessels would be looked upon as lawful 
prizes, either sent by their Gods for their special benefit, or 
rejected by the God who ruled over the waters. 
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I assume that as the newcomers from the Ganges valley, 
introducing various arts of their own country, settled down 
permanently, and exhibited a more stable form of civilisation 
thas that of the aborigines, they must necessarily have inter¬ 
married with the more advanced natives. While they were 
being gradually absorbed by them—which would not occupy 
a long period after immigration, which was probably never 
extensive, from the Ganges valley ceased—they imparted to 
them their own culture, and to a great extent their language. 

But the physique, and colour, and hunting proclivities re¬ 
mained unchanged. Many of the villagers of the North-central 
and North-western Provinces merely require to be sent to live 
in the forests in order to become once more practically the 
same Forest Vaeddas who hved by hunting before the time 
of Wijaya. If these people were isolated in the forests for a 
very short period, I am sure that in most respects they would 
be indistinguishable from the Vaeddas, just as the Wanniyas 
resemble them. It would be an unavoidable result of the 
environment. They could make neither pottery, nor iron or 
stone implements ^; and dogs would be the only domestic 
animals that they could retain in the forests. All Sinhalese 
and Wanniya hunters lead the life of the Forest Vaeddas after 
they leave their villages on their hunting expeditions, carrying 
only a small bag of millet-flour, gourds for water, an axe, a 
knife, and usually, but not always, either a gun or bows and 
arrows. They all anticipate such a life with pleasure ; th^ey 
are still Vaeddas at heart. They dress almost like the Vaeddas, 
and get the same food in the very same manner. 

This shows that the appliances of the Vaeddas are such as 
are best suited to their forest hfe, and that the absence of 
others is not a proof that they are the lowest savages. It 
only proves that they have practically all the implements that 
are necessary in these dense forests. I cannot imagine that 
any others but the knife would be of the least use to such 
hunters. 

The omission to keep any record of time, whether days of 
the week, or months, or years, cannot be considered to be 
1 If the potters and smiths were excluded. 
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conclusive evidence of a primitive state. I found it equally 
absent among the Adjammateyi or Jolas (the Diolas of French 
authors) of West Africa, who are admitted by other natives 
to be the best agriculturists in the Gambia valley. They 
stated to me that they only recognised the season for preparing 
the ground for crops by observing the flowering of certain 
forest trees. Yet they have fully inflected verbs, with eight 
tenses and eight persons, and no less than eight regularly 
formed conjugations derived from each verbal root. 

So, also, to the early Greeks Hesiod said :— 

‘ When Atlas-born, the Pleiad stars arise 
Before the sun above the dawning skies 
’Tis time to reap ; and when at sunrise now 
They sink beneath the West, ’tis time to plough.’ 

The small cranial capacity of the Vaeddas is not a proof of 
their low intellectual status. Dr. Virchow has shown that the 
size of the brain in four Tamil skulls is practically identical 
with theirs, and he states that other South-Indian skulls are 
similar. No one, I presume, will venture to maintain that 
the Tamils, or rather the DrSvidians, are not a highly intel¬ 
lectual race, to whom India possibly owes a part of its present 
culture. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Caldwell, the greatest authority on 
the subject, said in the Preface to his Grammar of the Drdvidian 
Languages, * It is impossible for any European who has 
acquired a competent knowledge of any of the Dravidian 
languages—say Tamil—to regard otherwise than with respect 
the intellectual capacity of a people amongst whom so wonder¬ 
ful an organ of thought has been developed * (2nd ed., p. ix). 

M. de Quatrefages also remarked that * the development of 
the intellectual faculties of man is to a great extent independent 
of the capacity of the cranium, and the volume of the brain.* ^ 

As to the opinion which is sometimes expressed regarding 
the intellectual effect of variously proportioned brains, there 
is nothing to show that the Vaedda cranium is inferior in mental 
power to that of other dolichocephalic people. As a matter 
of fact, it is open to doubt if the mere proportions of the 
cranium are more than insignificant factors in the case. Bra- 
1 The Human Species, p. 384. 
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chycephalic races are not necessarily of greater mental power 
than dolichocephalic races. Thus the Lapps are at the limit 
of brachycephaly, with a cranial index of 85 ; and Mongols, 
Turks, Javanese, North Americans and even Andaman Island¬ 
ers have a higher index than Parisians.^ 

In dealing with the position of the Vaeddas, we are faced 
with this dillficulty—that a portion of the race was relatively 
civilised in ancient times, while certain members of it are 
found at the present day almost in the state occupied by some 
of the most primitive peoples. We must adopt a theory which 
will include all the facts of the case ; and not one which ignores 
some of the most important and significant and incontrovertible 
historical details and traditions. We cannot select the smallest 
and wildest group of Vaeddas, and because of their simple life 
as hunters place the whole race in the position which they 
continue to occupy, not because, like the aborigines of Australia 
and the Andamans, they are intellectually incapable of rising 
above it, which the example of the others has completely 
disproved, but partly by accident and partly of their own free 
choice. 

My conclusion therefore is that whether there has been any 
retrogression of the present Forest Vaeddas from a certain low 
state of civilisation or not, in very early times a great part of 
the race had reached a much more advanced state of culture 
than the wilder members of it, whose more or less isolated 
life either as hunters, or as hunters-and-villagers, did not 
in many cases induce them to feel any desire to participate 
in it. This more civilised portion has absorbed the Gangetic 
settlers, and acquired their status and language, and with 
some intermixture of Dr§vidian blood, or in many instances 
without it, has become the existing Kandian Sinhalese race. 

The ancestors of the present few hunting Vaeddas—^whonow 
most probably number much less than one hundred—either 
abandoned, some centuries after Christ, a form of village life 
in which they were partly or chiefly hunters, and reverted to the 
forest life of their forefathers; or, hke some of the wild himting 
tribes of the South Indian hills, remained, at least until very 

^ Topinard, quoting Broca and Hamy, in Anthropology, pp. 241, 242. 
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recent years, in nearly the original condition of the first comers 
to Ceylon, apparently simply because they preferred the free 
untrammelled life in the woods, and found their accustomed 
habits and household articles suited to all the requirements 
of a hunter's existence in the forests of Ceylon. The evidence 
afforded by the caves appears to me to be in favour of the 
former theory, which is also supported by the loss of their 
original language and their adoption of the Sinhalese tongue. 

The majority, however, of those who did not coalesce with 
the Gangetic settlers and their descendants, or accept their 
mode of life and culture, have, in comparatively modem times, ^ 
and in certain instances partly through compulsion—since 
portions of the forests in which they were accustomed to hunt 
have been cut down in order to permit rice and millet cultiva¬ 
tion—to some extent adopted the more civilised existence of 
their neighbours. Many keep buffaloes, and all but those 
few who live only by hunting and fishing, grow millet and 
other plants suited to their jungle clearings. An excep¬ 
tional few in favourable sites for it even cultivate rice, and, 
as some of them informed me, in recent years have settled 
down permanently and have planted such fruit trees as Coco¬ 
nuts, Areka-nuts, and Plantains about their houses. 

No arguments of the supporters of the hypothesis that the 
Vaeddas are, ‘ at the best, on a level with the Andamanese 
and Australians' (which must imply an incapacity for intel¬ 
lectual development), can lay aside the examples which have 
been given of their high status in former times. Historical 
facts such as these must necessarily supersede any theories 
that are not in accordance with them; if the theories do not 
agree with the facts, so much the worse for the theories. 

^ As an example, I may note that according to Sir Emerson Tennent 
a number of Forest (or, as he terms them, Rock) Vaeddas settled down 
in hamlets between 1840 and 1850, at one of which there were twenty- 
five families. He adds, * it may thus be said that the distinction of 
the Rock Vaeddas has ceased to exist in that part of the country ; all 
having more or less adopted the customs and habits of villagers.* 
(Ctfy/on, 2nd ed., Vol. ii, p. 447.) 
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T he Vaeddas are socially divided into a series of tribes 
or clans, called by them Warige (or Waruge, according 
to Mr. Nevill), of which three hold much higher rank than the 
rest, with whom their members do not intermarry. These are 
(i) the Bancjara warige, ' the Chief's clan'; (2) the MorSni 
warige; and (3) the Unapana warige. 

The members of at least these three clans, and I believe 
those of the other clans also, are admitted by the Kandian 
Sinhalese to belong to the Goyiwansa or Cultivating caste, the 
highest among the Sinhalese, though there are several different 
grades in it. Mr. Nevill was informed that in ancient times 
the Vaedda kings and chiefs were selected only from the Ban- 
(Jira warige, as the name indicates. He stated that this clan 
is supposed by some to derive its origin from the children of 
the Vaedda princess Kuweni, whom Wijaya married, their 
names being thought to be Sahara and Sabari. Of course no 
dependence can be placed on any claim to such a descent, 
though the fact remains that the clan is acknowledged by all 
Vaeddas, as well as the Sinhalese who are acquainted with it, 
to be of higher rank than the others. 

How it came about that part of the Forest Vaeddas are 
members of this clan is a matter deserving special investigation. 
It may possibly be an indication of their relapse from a more 
cultured state for the reasons suggested by me, or owing to 
some cause which cannot now be traced. 

Below these come the following clans: (4) tjrana warige, 
which Mr. Nevill called Uruwa, and put in the sixth place; 
(5) Nabudena or Namada warige; (6) Urawadiya warige; 
(7) Aembalana, or Aembala warige; and Mr. Nevill added 
also (8) Kovila waname; (9) Tala warige; and three terri- 
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tonal groups, those of (10) Tambalagama, (ii) Kattakulam, 
and (12) Anuradhapura (? Tamankaduwa) ; as well as (13) the 
Coast Vaeddas. The warige names of the last four have been 
lost. Possibly the Wanniyas should also be included as^an 
additional clan. 

He found that the Kovil waname has four territorial sec¬ 
tions, those of Dambana, Miyangoda, Makanda, and Galkaeta ; 
but their representatives are now very few in number, and 
apparently they could give no account of their ancestry, be¬ 
yond a tradition that it was some members of the Dambana 
section who discovered the Goddess Valliyamma as a child in 
the forest near Kataragama, and adopted and reared her until 
the War-God Skanda married her He learnt that it was 
formerly the duty of this clan to act as guards of the Katara¬ 
gama temple in south-eastern Ceylon, and that they resided 
in the district adjoining it. 

This temple, dedicated to Skanda, is considered to be one of 
special sanctity, and is visited by pilgrims from all parts of 
India, including even the North-west Provinces. How it 
came to be established in such a site, and to acquire such 
importance is, I believe, unknown ; it must have been partly 
due to encouragement and support given by the kings of 
Southern Ceylon in the times when they resided at Tissa or 
Magama, which is not far distant. 

Possibly Kataragama may have been an important site of 
the worship of one of the deities of the aborigines. Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann has informed me that the Forest Vaeddas highly 
reverence a deity said by them to be the spirit of a Vaedda 
known during life as Kand€ WanniyS, by which title he is 
frequently addressed in their invocations. If he was an ancient 
deity the new settlers may have identified him with Skanda, 
vAiO is also a hill-god, and to whom worship is paid on the 
hills by some of the wild tribes of Southern India, according 
to information derived from a respectable Tamil eyewitness 
of it. Skanda's usual name in Ceylon, Kanda KumSra, may 
have assisted in this identification, which would account for 
the Vaeddas’ becoming the guardians of his temple, with 
which, however, Kandfi WanniyS is not now connected. 




To jdce p. 115 . 
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The princes (who may have been Vaedda chiefs) of Kajara- 
gama, as the place was then called, were included among the 
distinguished persons who were present when the celebrated 
BS-tree was planted at Anuradhapura in 244 b.c. ; and that 
an important Buddhist monastery was established at the spot 
at that time is proved by its being selected by King Devanam- 
piya Tissa as one of the first places at which a shoot of the 
Bo-tree was planted. The only inscription that Dr. E. Muller 
saw there was a defaced one of the fourth century a.d.^ 

Mr. Nevill referred to a local legend that it was at Katara- 
gama that Skanda and his forces defeated the Asuras ; and 
that he also met Valliyamma and married her there, after she 
had been adopted in a Vaedda family ^; but I never heard of 
her being treated as a special goddess by either Sinhalese or 
Vaeddas. I give an illustration of these two deities (Fig. 35). 
It represents a panel at the great Saivite temple at Tanjore, 
and may date from the thirteenth century a.d. 

When Dr. Davy visited Kataragama in 1819 he found two 
enclosures there, and said of them, ' In the largest square are the 
Kataragama Dewala [temple], and the Dewala of his brother 
Gana [Gan^a]; a wihSra dedicated to Buddha in a state of 
great neglect, and a fine Bo-gaha [Bo-tree]; and six very small 
kovils [temples], mere empty cells, which are dedicated to 
the Goddess Pattini * and to five demons. In the smaller 
square are contained a little karancjuwa sacred to Isvara 
[Siva], the Kaly^a Madama [shed], a kovil dedicated to the 
demon [Gnd] Bhairava, a rest-house for pilgrims, and some 
offices.' * 

The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth clans are said by Mr. Nevill 
to be practically extinct, their members having died out or 
been absorbed by the surrounding people. The others, who 
with the exception of the Urana warige, the UrawSldiya warige, 
and the Coast Vaeddas, are very few in number, appear to 

^ Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, p. 46. 

® The Taprobanian, Vol. i, p. 180. 

* An account of her will be found in a later chapter, on the Ancient 
Games. 

^ An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 1821, p. 420, I have cor¬ 
rected the spelling of the names and native words. 
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have lost all tradition of their origin; but it is possible that 
patient inquiry by a competent person might elicit some inter¬ 
esting facts, or legends at least, regarding their ancestors. 

Pending the publication of Dr. Seligmann's researches, there 
is not much definite information concerning their social customs. 
The Village Vaeddas have a simple but formal ceremony 
similar to that of the Sinhalese, on the day when the child 
first tastes the food of adults. When the infant is about seven 
months old the parents fry some Indian com, or cook some 
millet porridge, and give a little of this to it, together with a 
taste of any other food that they possess. It is probably at 
this ceremony that a name is bestowed on it. 

As regards their marriages, Mr. Nevill has condemned the 
inaccuracy of those who stated that the Vaeddas are accus¬ 
tomed to marry their sisters. This was an Indian custom of 
early times, however, and the Mahavansa mentions two tra¬ 
ditional cases at least—the parents of Wijaya, and the children 
of Kuweni—in both of which the contracting parties were the 
children of the same parents. According to the Dasaratha 
Jataka (No. 461) R5ma married his sister, SltS. It seems 
also probable that Maha-N5ga, the brother of Dev5nam-piya 
Tissa, married his sister Anul5; while in the Kimala JSltaka 
(No. 536) we find the people of Koliya reviling the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu (from whom Maha-NSga was descended) as per¬ 
sons who * cohabited with their own sisters.' Regarding the 
practice of the Vaeddas I have no direct information ; I should 
accept Mr. Nevill's statement on the subject in preference to 
those of others who had not the same opportunities of obtaining 
correct accounts of their ways. Such marriages with sisters 
are unknown among the Sinhalese of the present day. 

Mr. Nevill learnt that among the first eight clans marriage 
into another territorial section was usual. His remarks are 
so interesting that I quote them rather fully : ‘ Thus if A and 
B are adjacent territories, the bachelor in A goes to B, and 
marries a wife, if possible his mother's brother's daughter, or 
the nearest collateral relative similarly connected [that is, 
through the mother]. The difficulty of finding out who this 
might be was remetod by adopting the territorial title as a 
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quasi-gotram division ; and our bachelor in A, whose mother 
came from A and bore that name, would go to B, and marry 
the first eligible maiden of the B name, with perfect confidence 
that she belonged to the correct division of the family. 

' This caused an apparent division into family clans [sub¬ 
divisions] which, however, are better termed territorial clans 
[sections], to avoid confusion with the true hereditary clan. 
The necessity of taking a wife from a territorial clan [section] 
C, D, or E, if no available maiden could be found in B, often 
led to breaks in the propinquity of the descent, and even inter¬ 
marriage with a new waruge, as distinguished from a territorial 
section of the same waruge. The waruge divisions [clans], 
once political or ethnic in origin (at times of mixed ethnic origin 
by intermarriage out of the Vaedda race), have now become 
quasi-gotra or family clans, and are thus to be distinguished 
from what I term the territorial clans [sections, which are] 
all branches of the one true gotra or family clan. 

‘ The rule for marriage was stringent. The daughter repre¬ 
sents her mother’s family, the son also represents his mother’s 
family [? father’s family, as among the Kandian Sinhalese]. 
In no case did a person marry one of the same famity, even 
though the relationship was lost in remote antiquity. Such a 
marriage was incest. The penalty for incest was death. Thus 
the daughter must marry either her father’s sister’s son or her 
mother’s brother’s son, neither of whom would be of the same 
dan name. [This is the common Kandian custom also.] Fail¬ 
ing these she may marry any of their name, and should no 
such bridegroom be available, marriage into a third family 
becomes necessary. 

'The Vaeddas many young, and are strict monogamists. 
Consequently the husband and wife are watchfully jealous, 
each of the other, and love intrigues are few and far between. 
Nothing short of murder would content the injured party. 
This strict morality extends to unmarried girls, who are pro¬ 
tected by their natural guardians with the keenest sense of 
honour. It does not extend, however, to widows, however 
young and pretty, and a widow who avoids exciting the jealous¬ 
ies of the wives may have love affairs with half the men around. 
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without exciting any wish for revenge among her relations, who 
would have given their lives at once to avenge any impropriety 
of conduct while she was single. The women also are said not 
to show any excessive jealousy of a widow, if her allurements 
be not too openly talked of. 

' As might be expected, when a wild race marrit^s young and 
the husband and wife remain constant, any unusual festival is 
often the occasion for riotous sensuality between husband and 
wife, who then discard all decency in their private intercourse, 
and break out into licentious love-songs and gestures. 

' There are no special marriage ceremonies.’ ^ 

I was informed by the Village Vaeddas that when a young 
man thinks of marrying, he selects a suitable girl himself, and 
speaks on the subject to either her father or mother. Having 
obtained the necessary consent, he takes up his residence at 
their house without further ceremony, and the girl becomes his 
virtual wife. After three or four months have elapsed, and 
he has cut, and sown, and reaped a temporary clearing in which 
millet is grown, or has otherwise assisted in providing a supply 
of food for the family, he is considered to be formally united to 
the girl. Prior to this, I presume that the union is looked upon 
as a probationary one, according to the similar practice which 
is still occasionally followed in the more backward Kandian 
villages of the interior. It is also a common custom of Kandian 
villagers not to register their marriage until after the birth of 
the first child; this leaves the parties free to separate, if they 
desire to do so, without the trouble of applying for a formal 
divorce. In such cases the marriage prior to registration is 
practically a probationary one, like that of the Vaeddas. 

The formal consent of a parent, or of the natural guardian 
if the parents be dead, is the only absolutely necessary part of 
the Kandian marriage ceremony, which is thus in agreement 
with the practice of the Vaeddas, and is doubtless derived from 
them. This consent having been obtained, the living together 
of the young couple, with or without any other ceremony, con¬ 
stitutes a valid marriage, by ancient Kandian custom. I have 
known several cases of this kind, in which the permanent union 
^ Th 9 Taprobanian, Vol. i, p. 177. 
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was unaccompanied by any ceremony. A recent law of the 
last decade renders registration compulsory in order to secure 
the legality of all marriages. 

JTo show that this practice of the Vaeddas is not a mere 
primitive trait, it is only requisite to refer to the custom in 
China, where we are told that * the only essential feature of a 
Chinese wedding is the delivery of the bride at her husband’s 
home.’ ^ Among the West African Mandinko and Jolas, too, 
who are certainly not primitive, the consent of the parents 
renders any marriage valid, and among the latter people there 
is no formal ceremony. 

I am obliged again to borrow the following information 
regarding funerals from Mr. Nevill’s account of them : ^ ‘ Bodies 
were never buried until the English Government endeavoured 
to enforce burial. The Vaeddas have not the least objection 
to the corpse being buried, but object greatly to being forced 
to dig the grave, a waste of labour, over mere perishable matter, 
from which the spirit has gone free, they say. 

* The Vaedda religion seems to have been such that the spirit 
alone was recognised as human, and the flesh, when the spirit 
has left it, receives neither veneration nor superstitious rever¬ 
ence. Where the life left the body, there the body was left, if 
safe from wild beasts, or if the family were in a hurry. It was 
usual to put it in a crevice between rocks, or to cover it with 
boughs ; if no rocks were near, boughs were laid over it. This 
was merely done in a sense of decency, to prevent wild beasts 
from feeding upon it. Spirits were not thought to haunt the 
spot, as among Sinhalese and Tamils, nor did superstition 
require any funeral rites. Two to five days after the death, 
however, the relatives were invited to the scene of funeral, and 
a feast was held. The original object of this seems not to have 
been religious, but civil. It was in fact a coroner's inquest, 
and was held to satisfy relations that there had been no foul play. 
I have hitherto had great difficulty in getting real Vaeddas to 
discuss the funeral, as they seem to think that I am secretly 

^ Rev. Dr. Smith. Village Life in China, p, 269. The italics are 
his. ' 

* The Taprobanian, Vol. i, p. 179. 
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laughing at their want of etiquette on such occasions, and there 
is nothing a Vaedda dislikes and dreads so much as being 
despised as a savage. 

* The Vaeddas of Bintenna, however, having assembled rela¬ 
tions and neighbours, procure rice or other grain, and decorate 
the pot in which it is cooked with sprays of the Liniya tree 
(Helicteres isora), a shrub with leaves like our hazel, but with 
bright scarlet flowers. If no flowers can be got, bits of red 
cotton or other cloth should be used. The celebrant then 
dances round the pot of food with an arrow in his hand, singing 
any chant he knows, and making obeisance to the food by a 
wave of the arrow. The food is then distributed, and it is 
etiquette not to revisit the spot until the flesh has decayed away. 
There does not seem to be a dread of pollution ; but rather that 
feeling which makes us think it bad taste to be seen in a night¬ 
dress, etc., by our friends makes the Vaedda think it bad taste 
to go and stare at the decayed and abandoned body of his friend 
and neighbour. 

' It is evident that this custom cannot apply to those who 
formerly did not eat grain. These, however, were few. Roasted 
game would probably with such take the place of grain, and 
the latter seems only used as the best and most unusual food 
procurable, much as our poor try to provide cake, and not bread 
and cheese, etc., at weddings.’ 

My own information regarding this ceremony is scanty. I 
was told by them that a few days after the burial they prepare 
food, in the same manner as the Sinhalese make ready a ‘ dSma * 
or feast for the Buddhist monks who attend at their houses on 
such occasions, and proceed with it to the grave, upon which 
they place it. They then call the deceased loudly by his name, 
to come and eat it. After waiting a little time, during which 
the spirit is supposed to partake of the essence of the food, all 
the persons present at the grave themselves eat up the whole 
of the food. After this feast they return to their houses. 

The summoning of the dead to share in the repast makes it 
clear that this ceremony is a farewell feast with the spirit of the 
deceased person, who, as the honoured guest, is first fed before 
the rest of the party take their shares of the food. 
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The Telugu-speaking Gypsies of Ceylon have a similar custom, 
but in their case the cooking of the food is also done on the 
grave itself immediately after the burial. Those present at 
ttie grave then eat it at the spot. The * dana ' of the Sinhalese 
appears to be in its origin the same, or a closely allied, ceremony. 

Among the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas the ceremony becomes a 
rehgious one, approaching in character that of their Tamil 
neighbours in honour of the Manes, rather than a farewell feast 
with the dead, and I therefore include it with other rehgious 
ceremonies. 

I have no information regarding the social customs of the 
Wanniyas. 

I append a list of some names of Vaeddas, in addition to the 
few chiefs previously mentioned:— 

Vaeddas of the Intenof. 


i Males. 


Patabacnda 

Siripala 

Konaruwa 

Siribaddanaya 

Dematanan 

Rani 

Kira 

Hgrata 

Milalanan 

Radduwa 

Sella 

Haedaya 

Kuppeya 

Wanniya 

Vira 

Milaiana 

Bonda 

Rod^a 

Tissahami 

Panamaya 

Kanda 

Yapa 

Punca 

Ba^apissa 

Kunda 

Randunu 

Mutuwa 

Kiritanda 

Kumma 

Wanniya 

Ranga 

Vannaku Banda 

Kayira 

Nila 

Punya 

Hudu Maeniki 

Vaedibekki-raia 

Maenika 

Females. 


Warn 

Rongi 

Hudi 

Weratti 

Madal6na 

Ukku 

Wayiri 

Rami 

Rang! 

Kandi 

Maenik! 

Rangaru 

Atti 

Kiri 

Garu 

Latti 


Nanus given by Mr. Nevill, in ‘ The Taprohanian.^ 


Males. Females.^ 


Janaya Kattandi Ahugada 

Handi 

Maedini 

Kalinguraia 

Waeliya 

Kawenihami 

Rukkuli 

Dahagonaya 

Siyatu 

Kumi 


Binakaya 

Raka 




^ Probably the hnal vowel is long in all these names ; but it is not 
so marked by Mr. Nevill. 
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Southern Vaeddas, chiefly Sinhalese names. 


Males. Females. 


Nanhami 

KandS. 

Kanattr 

Puiicihami 

Maeddam-Appu 

Sihrio 

Umayatli 

Silinduhami 

Manawalaya 

Hudu Bandara 

Kalu 

Garu 

Sudu-Appu 

Ra^rala 

Ranhami 

Salangu 

IsanhSmi 

Ganaeti 

Maeniki 

Kiribandu 

UndiyarMa 

Potana * 

Wasani 

Kiro 

T amil-speaking 

Vaeddas. 



Males. 


Females. 

Kanakkan 

Paian 

Kali 

Naki 

Siddena, 

Peri ya Tutan 

Vain 

Karati 

Pattar 

Sinna Tutan 

Tevi 

Vayiri 

Sinna 

Kayilan 

Kandi 

Sinni 

Karaval 

Yapan 

Sempala 

Patti 

Kanavadi 

Vglan 



Sinnaya 

Kandan 

Kara tan 




^ So-called because he was born at a village of that name. There 
are several place-names in tlie list of chiefs previously given. 



THE VAEDI AND KAELE-BASA VOCABULARIES 


The Vaedi dialect is to a great extent the colloquial Sinhalese 
tongue, but is slightly changed in form and accent. Yet closely 
as it resembles the latter, these differences and the manner in 
which it is pronounced render it quite an unknown language 
when it is spoken to one who has not a special acquaintance 
with it. Besides this, the Vaeddas use their own terms for 
the wild animals and some other things about which they often 
find it necessary to converse. Such words are usually a form 
of Sinhalese, or admit of Sinhalese or Tamil derivations ; but 
a very few may possibly belong to, or be modifications of 
words in, their original language, forming, with perhaps a few 
forms of grammatical expression, the only remains of it that 
have been preserved, with the exception of some doubtful 
terms found in Sinhalese. 

Strange to say, the Kandian Sinhalese and the Wanniyas 
apparently imitate the Vaeddas while they are hunting in the 
forests, and also when engaged on ceremonies at their threshing- 
floors, and use another series of expressions or nicknames for 
many of the same animals, to the exclusion of the usual names 
for them. They have acquired a belief that unless a special 
dialect be employed while they are in the forest, they cannot 
expect to meet with any success or good luck in seeking honey, 
or hunting, or in avoiding dangerous animals. 

This dialect of the forest is termed Kaele-b5sa, * Jungle lan¬ 
guage.* It consists of the employment of new wori not only 
for animals but also for a few other nouns, and for verbs used 
to denote acts most commonly performed on such trips. In 
addition, all negative (that is, unlucky) modes of expression are 
totally debarred from use on such occasions, as well as the words 

123 
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meaning ‘ insufficient ’ and ' too much/ which are inauspicious 
as indicating dissatisfaction with the number or quantity to 
which they are applied. 

As it appears to have some bearing on the connexion betweer. 
the Kandian Sinhalese and the Vaeddas, I give a list of the words 
of this dialect (but not the words used at threshing-floors), 
together with the Vaedi words, the colloquial Kandian expres¬ 
sions, and their English equivalents. 

Where the letter N is suffixed the word is taken from Mr. 
NevilFs writings. In the cases where no word is given in the 
Vaedi dialect or Kaele-basa, both the Vaeddas and other hunters 
employ colloquial Sinhalese words, often slightly altered in 
pronunciation by the Vaeddas, as by using c for s, etc. It should 
be noted that in these lists the letter c is pronounced like the 
English ch in church. The Vaedi vocabulary which I append 
is extremely deficient, but that of the Kaele-basa is nearly 
complete. 

The whole of the Kaele-basa vocabulary is not employed 
in one district. Many words are common to all Sinhalese 
districts, including even the extreme south of the island; 
others are found only in special localities. 

It is interesting to note that in the north, when a Kandian 
hunter is addressed in the forest the title ‘ Vaedda ’ should be 
suffixed to his name; for instance, a person called Ban<}a 
would be addressed by his hunting comrades as Ban<Ja-Vaedda. 
Among the Wanniyas it is often the forest custom, when telling 
others to perform actions, to prefix the interjection Ho, as 
Ho I Yamalld, * let us go '; Ho f WariUd, ‘ Come ye.' When 
inviting persons to eat food they similarly prefix Hd, as Hd! 
Baldgalld, * eat ye.' These interjections are not so used by 
Sinhalese. 
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English. 

Sinhalese 

Kaele-basa. 

Vaedi. 

Ant-eater 

KaballayS 

Animals. 

Potta, /. Potti 

Malinyawa 


Kabaelliewa 

Agya 

Gal-munda, N. 

Axe-man 

Poro-karayS 

Talkola-pettiya 

Wa<jluwa 

Gal-gawara, N. 

Bear 

Walaha 

Uyangowwa 

Keriya 


/. Waelihini 

Tadiya, /. Tadi 

Bala 

Beast 

Sipawa 

Kaluwa, /. Kalu- 
Waelihini 

Gamaya, /. Garni 

Haecca, N. 

Waia, N. 

Araci, N. 

Baraci, N. 

Keri-bota, N. 

Bota 

Bee, honey 

Mi maessa 


Sipa, N. Hipa, N. 
Hatura, N. 

Ku(^a Maehikeli 

,, humble 

Bumbaeli- 

_ 

Ku(;la Maeyikeli 
Penda-uU, N. 

„ large 

maessa 

Bambara 

_ 

Ma Maehikeli 

„ small 

Ku(ja Mi- 


Ma Maeyikeli 

Hin Maehikeli 

Bird 

maessa 

Kurulia 

_ 

Hin Maeyikeli 
Cappiya, /. Cappi 

Buffalo 

Miwa 

Ambaruwa 

Sappi, N. 

Manya, /. Manyl 

Cattle 

Harak 

Gawaya 

Pimbinna, N. 

BoUa, N. 

Wal Mannya, N. 

Mannya, N. 

Child 

Lamaya 

— 

Kaekuia, pi. Kaekul- 

Civet Cat 

Uruiagwa 

Appala-baeteeya 

pet6 

Ammi, N. 

Bilinda, N. 

Cobra 

Nay a 

Hotaembiliya 

Hdtambaya 

BOyi-satteya 


Cow 

Eladena 

— 

Gonadena. N. 

Crocodile 

Kimbuia 

Gamaya 

Goni, N. 

Deer, Axis 

Pit-muwa 

Ambaruwa 

Kewula 

Mouse 

Miminna 

Pit-paelaelia 

Kekka, /. KekkI 

Kabara-bo^a., N. 
Muwa-kewara, N. 
Lembu, N. 

Red 

Waeli-muwa 

Yaka<jlaya 
Dangaraya. N. 
Rat-ba<jlaya, N. 

Kewura, N. 
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English. 

Sinhalese. 

KaelS-basa. 

1 

Vaedi. 

Deer, Sambar 

G6na 

Ambaruwa 

Gaw'ara Mahagalla 



Karakolaya 

Hela-kata, 



PoUa, /. PoUi 

Keri-gona 

GawarS, N. 
Gal-gawara, N. 
Kata-kaebaeia, N. 
Magal, N. 

Deity 

Deviya 

— 

Hura 

Dog 

Balia 

Aedura 

Kukka, f. Kikki 


Bandinna, /. Ban- 

Balo, N. 



dinni 

Kotawa, N. 



Hatara-bagaya 

Hatara-baga-aetta 


Elephant 

Aliya 

Uhalla 

Bota, /. Bo^i 


Aeta (tusker) 

Usalla. /. Usalli 

Bo^a-kanda 



Usangalia 

Gombara-Uhalla 



Gajjara, N. 

Act-bota, N. 
Bota-Kabaia, N. 
Kada, N. 

Kota baebSia, N. 
M6ia, N. 

Father 

Piya 

— 

Appa-latto, N. 


Appa 



Fish 

Maiu 

Mas 

— 

„ small 

Kud^-massa^ 

Uriyan 

TittayO 

Gembd 


Hare 

Hawa 

Yakdessa 

Yaddessa 

Yak-kadaya, N. 

Hornbill 

Kaendetta 

Aeta-raetiya 

— 

(Tockus) 


Aettiriya 

Kaetiya 


Hornet 

Debara 

Patarambaya 

Dembara-maecca, N. 

'Iguana' 

Goya, /. goyi 

Kaeraella 

Munda, /. Mundi 

{Varanus) 


Kapur ala (aged) 

Go-kanda, N. 



Manda, /. Mand! 

Go-munda, N. 




Goy-bota, N. 

Mhnda, N. 

„ tied in a 
circle for car¬ 
rying 


Mandu-walalla 


Kingfisher 

Pi]ihuduwa 

— 

Takan, N. (Tamil) 

Kite, Brahminy 

Ukussa 

Maralu 

— 

Lapwing (Lobi- 

Kirala 

— 

Ae^ 

vanellus) 

Leopard 

Kotiya 

Diviya 

Kapur u-balia 



Siwupawa 

Pollecca 



Baedi^muta, N. 

Mita, N. 



Raenaya, N. 

Mita-bota, N. 

little one 

Pettiya 


Pecca, /. Peed 
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English. 

Sinhalese. 

Kaele-basa. 

Vaedi. 

Lizard [Calotes) 

[ Katussa 

_ 

Kat-tomba, N. 

Lord 

Sw5,mi 

Himi 

Hura 

Man 

MinihS. 

Hobarayi 

Mina, pi. Minu 
Minna, N. 

Monkey (Sem- 
nopithccus) | 

Wandura 

Gas-gona 

Gas-gona 

Uda-kelinna 
Keri-bandura, N. 
Ma-bandura, N. 

Monkey {They- 
sites) 

Rilawa 

Kandan-paninn a 
Patagahapu-eka 

Hil-bandura, N. 
Hossa, N. (?) 

Nilawa, N. 
Rila-pataya, N. 

Mungus 

Mugatiya 

Appala-baetaey a 
H6-tambaya 

— 

Pig 

Gi-a 

Hota-baraya, 

/. Hota-bari 
Tadiya, /. TadI 
Tel-kaliya 

Dola, /. Doll 
Hocca-dikka 
Gal-bota, N. 
Hossa-ulla, N. 

Porcupine 

Itt§>6w5, 1 

Ittaeya 

Katuwa 

IddaSya, N. 

Hicca, N. 

Nittaewa, N. 

Snail (land) 

Gombaella 

— 

Tomba, N. 

Snake 

SarpayS. 

Isa-gora-satteya 

Tola-gaecca 
Sara-bota, N. 

Urasa, N. 

Turtle 

Ibba 

Diya-kukuia, N. 

— 

Wife 

Hir6 

— 

Naena, N. 

Woman 

GaSni 

’— 

Mini, pi. Miniia 
Maeli, N. 

Youth 

IlandSraya 


Kaekula, /. Kaekuli 


General Nouns. 


Areka-nut 

Puwak-ge(^ 

Golaeya (unripe) 

Kahata-ge(?i 

Kaeppiti-geeji 


Arrow 

Igaha 

— 

Itala, N. 

Moriyan-kecca, N. 

Axe 

Porawa 

Kotanna 

Poro-wa<?uwa 

Wa^uwa 

At-barawa 

Gal-raekki 

Porawa-pecca 

Bark bag 

Malla 

— 

Rj^-malla 

Patta-malla 

„ basket 

Pettiya 

— 

Patta-pettiya 

,, of branch 

Atu-potta 

Rana-potta 

— 

Betel-leaf 

Bulat kola 

B61 

B61-kola 

B61-pana 

Daehaet 

Paengiri 


Billhook 

Kaetta 

Awudae 

Kaeti-wa^uwa 

Adin&ta 

Mal&-koti 
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English. 

Sinhalese. 

Kaelg-basa. 

Vaedi. 

Billhook, golder 

i Ran-kaetta 

_ 

Manna-kaetta 

Blade 

Tal6 

— 

Kaecca, N. 

Blood 

Lg 

Tuwaia 

— 

„ track 

Lg-pira 

Kiri-para 

— 

Body 

Sarira 

— 

Bo-pata, N. 

Bow 

Dunna 

— 

Dun-ga, N. 

„ string 

Dunu-lanuwa 

— 

Dunu-ghya 

Cave 

Gal-gg 

Lena 

— 

Galigg 

Rukkula, N. 

Chillies 

Rata-miris 

Serapalu 

— 

Clan 

G6tra 

— 

Warigg 

WarugS, N. 

Clouds 

Wal&hula 

— 

Gal-pgriya, N. 

Cold 

Sita 

— 

Ehna, N. (?) 

Cross-roads 

Ma^-handiya 

— 

RQppg. 

Earth (ground) 

Bima 

Bhmi 

Polawg-waeli 

Bimi, N. 

Eye 

Aeha 

— 

Eccel, N. 

Fat 

Tel 

Kapparu, N. 

— 

Fire 

Gindara 

Gini 

Ginna (body- 
heat) 

Ratta 

Ginna 

Ginname 

Pimbinata 

Fire-wood 

Dara 

Pirumbu 

— 

Flesh 

Mfllu 

Mas 

Higaman, N. 

— 

Flock 

Raela 

Kaya, N. 

— 

Food (cooked) 

Kflgma 

Pas 

— 

Forest 

MUkaUna 

Himaia 

Uyana 

Baedde, N. 

Gala, N. 

Found things 


Xaggi (with V. 
lebenawa) 

— 

Friend 

Yftluwa 

— 

Kimbune, N. 

Gourd 

Labu-ge<U 

Kalu-gae^aeya 

Suraya 

Titta-gaeti 


Gourd, for water 

Labba 

Dabaragwa 

Pandawa 

Panliya 

Hair (of head) 

Isa-kes 

— 

ica-Kola, N. 

Halting-place 

Wadiya 

— 

Rttppg 

Head 

Isa 

Oluwa 


ica, N. 

Isi, N. 
lya, N. 

Heat 

Ushna 

— 

Gina, N. 

Hive (of Mi- 
xnaessft) 

Miya 

Gabadagwa 

Gabad&wa 

Maehikeli-gama 

Honey 

Mi-paeni 

Bora 

Meccan, N. 

Micca, N. 

Mijja, N. 

Mijjaka-pgni, N, 
Minji-paeni, N. 
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English. 

Sinhalese. 

Kael€-b&sa. 

Vaedi. 

Honey-comb 

Mi-wada 

Padaya, N. 

_ 

Horns 

Aij 

Aratu 

T6du 

Wakate-padaya, N. 


House 

Ge 


Gal-gama 

Tun-g6 (hut) 

Rukkula, N. 

Jungle 

Kaeie 

Wal 

HimSlla 

Uyana 

— 

Ladder (cane) 

WS-wael ini- 
maga 

— 

Ran-kendiya, N. 

Leg 

Kakula 

— 

Danis patul, N. 

Lightning 

Widuliya 

— 

Gini-wae^nu, N. 

Loin-cloth 

Kdnama 

— 

Konam-podge 

Millet 

Kurahan 

Alu 

— 

,, cake 

Roti 

Alu-lSlU 

Alu-pota 

Alu-pflwa 

Gini-puwa 


flour 

Kurahan-pi^ 

Alu-ku(^u 

— 

Moon 

Handa 

— 

Pana-pojja, N. 

Noise 

Sabda 

— 

Anda, N. 

Nose 

Nahg 

— 

Naya N. 

Piece 

K&eila 

— 

Kate, N. 

Porridge 

Talapa 

Kula 

— 

Rain 

Waessa 

Warusiwa 

j 

Diya-pompa, N. 
Waecca, N. 
Waecca-wata, N. 

Rice, cooked 

Bat 

Arambu 

Bubbara < 

— 

,, uncooked 

HM 

Lawal-ae^ 

Pubbura, N. 
Wa^-kuru, N. 

unhusked 

Vi 

Kiri lawal-ae^a 

Depatulai;;i, N. 
Depurul, N. 

River 

Oya 

— 

Diya-gama, N. 

Sea 

Muhuda 

— 

Sawu, N. 

Sky 

Ahasa 

— 

Dewu-ula, N. 

Stage (of jour- 
ney) 

Hatakma 


Pilluma 

Stream 

Aela 

— 

Diyagama, N. 

Snout 

Hossa 

— 

Hocca 

Sun 

Ira 

Siiriya 

Ira-pojja, N. 

Thorn 

Ka^uwa 

Panaraela, N. 

— 

Thunder 

Ahasa gaera- 
wima 

— 

! Dewu-ula ande, N. 

Tobacco 

Duij^i-kola 

Paepol-ro4u 

Sera-kola 

— 

Touchwood 

— 

Pirumbu 

— 

Tree 

Gaha 

Hon(Ja 

Hoi><Je 

Ho^deya 

Ga. pi Gayi 

Guye (?), N. 
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English. 

Sinhalese. 

i Kaele-basa. 

Vaedi. 

Troop 

Raela 

i Kaya, N. 

_ 

Village 

Gama 

1 _ 

No word 

Water 

Diya 

Watura 

j Dira 

Gangula, N. 

Honda 

Pagdi 

1 Paeheyiya 

Pae^ 

Diya 

Wind 

Hulanga 

Verbs, 

1 Wataya 

AND OTHER WORDS. 


Arise, to (from 

Naegitinaw5. 

Suigi elagannawa 

_ 

sleep) 




Before 

Issarahata 

— 

Iccata, N. 

Behind 

Passata 

— 

Paccata, N. 

Call, to 

Andagahanawa 

i > — 

Kilapa, N. 
Anda-talapa, N 

Cannot 

Bag 

Issarata (with dative) 
Passg puliiwani 

1 — 

Catch, to (with 

Allanawa 

(Ata) gahanawa 

— 

hand) 




Chew, to 

Kotanawa 

Kotabanawa 

— 

Chop, to (with 
axe) 

Kotanawa 

Wadulanawa 

Waduranawa 

— 

Cohabit, to 

Sa^iwasaya 

karanawa 


Penna-ganna, N. 

Cold, to be 1 

SIta-wenawa 

— 

Hita-gana, N. 
Hita-pura, N. 

Come, to 

Enawa 

Bandinawa, N. 
Pahasu - wena wa 

Enna (Fut. ist pers, 
sing. Ennamma) 

Cook, to (broil, 

Uyanawa 

Tambanawa 

— 

etc.) 




Cut, to 

Kapanawa 

Man-karanawa, N. 


Die, to 

Maerenawa 


Miya, N. 

Miyala inda, N. 

Miyala ya, N. 

Sala ya, N. 

Dig the ground, 
to 

Polawa 

hSxanawa 

Bin-dinawa 

— 

Distant 

Aeta 

— 

Naekat, N. 

Do not 

— 

Issara^ 

Passg puluwani 

— 

Drink to 

Bonawa 

Balanawa 

Diya ka, N. 

Uka, N. 

Eat, to 

Kanawa 

Balanawa 

Bada-banda, N. 

Kapa, N. 

Kapat-ena, N. 
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English. 

Sinhalese. 

Kaele-basa. 

Vaedi. 

Go, to 

Yanawa 

Baendenawa 
Haerenawa 
Issarahae-^ bahi- 
nawa 

Karana karanawa 
Issara balanawa, N. 

Mangaccana 

(Fut. 1 st pers. sing. 
Maijgaccan. 

Imp. 2 nd pers. sing. 
Mangaccapa). 
Palacca, N. 

,, to jungle 

KaelSte yan- 
awa 

Himaia wadinawa 

— 

Here 

Mehi 

— 

Metta ^ 

Hold, to 

Allanawa 

Bandinawa 

— 

Hot, to become 

Unu-wenawa 

— 

Radaga, N. 

Hungry, to be 

Badagini allan¬ 
awa 

— 

Daiaga, N. 

Insufficient 

Madi 

Boyi 

— 

Journey, to 

Gaman-karan- 

awa 

— 

Gamana 

Mita-gana, N, 

Jump, to 

Paninawa 


Bota-dama, N. 

Duwa, N. 

Paena, N. 

Paran-dena, N. 

Kindle (fire), to 

Pattu-karan- 

awa 

Mahi-karanawa 
Pawatanawa, N. 

Awuccana, N. 

,, (by cross- 

Mandinawa 

Mandinawa 

— 

friction) 




,, (by twirl- 
ing-stick) 

Gini-ganawa 

Gini-ganawa 

Gini-g&na 

Gini-gahen ginna 
ganna 

Large, great 

Maha 

Gaja 

Ma 

Little 

Kud^ 

Pufici 

— 

Taenak, N. 

Long 1 

Diga 

— 

Dikka 

Mend (fire), to 

* B6-karanawa 

Mahat-karanawa 

Pawattanawa 

— 

Meet with, ob¬ 

Samba-wenawa 

Haeppenawa 

— 

tain 




No 

Nae 

B6yi 

Kod&wa^ 

Not 

Naeti 

— 

Kod&wa 

Pudendum (/.) 

— 

— 

Hantana patiliya, N. 
Mala kabala, N. 

(m.) 

— 

— 

Hantana pole, N. 

Quickly 

Lahi 

Wigaha^a 

— 

Numa, N. 

Perumat, N. 

Rain, to 

Wahinawa 

Gangula-banawa, N. 

Diya pompa, N. 

Run, to 

Duwanawa 

— 

Paena ucca, N. 

See, to 

Dakinawa 

— 

Reviga, N. 

Shoot (with ar¬ 
row), to 

Widinawa 


Penna-ga, N. 
Wida-bacca, N. 
Wida-ga, N. 


^ Compare Sin. always, ever {lit, unbroken); without the negative 

particle ka4awa would thus mean * never.' 
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English. 

Sinhalese. 

Kaelg-basa. 

Vaedi. 

Skin, to 

Hama-gahan- 

Honda-karanawa 



awa 



Sleep, to 

Budi-wenawa 

Ninda-gan- 

Bdyi-karanawa 

Nida, N. 


nawa 



So much 

Occara 

— 

Witara, N. 

Speak, to 

Kiyanawa 

Galu-karanawa, N. 

Bana, N. 

Guwa-kara, N. 

Guwa, N. 

Katan-kiya, N. 
Kewili-la, N. 

There 

Ohe 

— 

Otta 

(distant) 

Aha 

— 

Aramba 

That side 

Oya petta 


Oba 

Obba, N. 

Otaka, N. 

This side 

M6-petta 

— 

Meba 



Mebaga 

1 Mobba, N. 


Tie (an Iguana), 

— 

Manduranawa 


to 

Walk, to 

Ewidinawa 

Tamananawa 

1 

Gaman ila gana, N. 
Gaman ina, N. 




Mi^a gana, N. 

Where 

KohS 

— 

K6de, N. 

Kdyde, N. 

Whet, to 

Madinawa 

Honda-karanawa 

— 

Why 

Eyi 

— 

Ayi 

Yes 

H& 

— 

H& 




ita, N. 


Owu 



You 

Tfl (thou), pi. 

— 

Toba, N. 


Tflpi 


Toban, N. 


Umba 


Topa, N. 

Topan, N, 

Young 

Lapati 

Taruna 


Elama, N. 



IV 


THE RELIGION OF THE VAEDDAS AND 
WANNIYAS 

THE DEITIES 

T he Vaeddas are not Buddhists, but a few who live in the 
villages of the interior sometimes visit a Buddhist 
temple and offer flowers there, if there is such a place in their 
neighbourhood. Neither the Forest nor Village Vaeddas pay 
any regular worship to the superior Indian Gods under their 
present names, although some of the latter make occasional 
offerings to Skanda, as the god of Kataragama. 

The northern Tamil-speaking Vaeddas to the south of 
Trincomalee periodically visit and present oflerings at the 
Hindu temples of their vicinity ; these are devoted to Skanda, 
who is known as Kumara Tevan, and Ganesa, called by them 
Pulikara Tevan, ' the God Pilleiyar.* They also make offer¬ 
ings in the jungle to seven Goddesses, termed ‘ the Seven 
Kannim§.r,’ or Maidens, whose names they do not know. 

The V^anniyas of the north-eastern part of the North-central 
Province describe themselves as Buddhists, and sometimes 
pay visits to the Buddhist temples near them; and the older 
men at times take the eight vows, or ‘ Atasil,* of the UpSLsakas 
or lay-devotees. These are the vows of adherence to the 
prohibitions against murder, theft, falsehood, drinking intoxi¬ 
cating liquor, and unlawful sexual intercourse, forming the 
' Pansil,* or five vows that all devout Buddhists should keep ; 
and three additional ones against nocturnal eating, the per¬ 
sonal use of garlands and perfumes, and sleeping on anything 
but a mat laid on the ground. Persons who a4here to the 
Atasil are expected to be regular in their attendance at the 
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temples on the Poya days, at the quarters of the moon, and 
also must particularly avoid taking life of any kind. 

With possibly the sole exception of the Wanniyas, all 
Village Vaeddas alike, according to my information, when 
cautiously interrogated, acknowledge that their chief deity 
is the God whom they know as the Gale Yaka, although some 
who afterwards showed me a temple erected to him in their 
village at first denied all knowledge of him when I questioned 
them regarding him. The Vaeddas of the interior, including 
those of the Madura-oya valley, stated to me that all worship 
him. One man remarked to me, He is the greatest of all 
Gods." As the ancestors of many who are now classed as 
Village Vaeddas were certainly true Forest Vaeddas three- 
quarters of a century ago it would appear that the Forest 
Vaeddas cannot be ignorant of this deity, but most probably 
have the same belief in him. I mention this as Dr. Seligmann, 
who has recently investigated the religion of the Forest Vaeddas, 
has informed me that he obtained no information regarding 
him from the Madura-oya villages.^ After my own experi¬ 
ence of a refusal of Village Vaeddas to divulge their worship 
of him to me I am inclined to believe that their knowledge 
of him was intentionally concealed. 

Literally the name means * the Demon of the Rock ' ; but 
as their male deities are all termed ‘ Yaka,' whether beneficent 
or malevolent, the true signification of the expression, as it 
was explained to me in Sinhalese by them, is * the God of 
the Rock,' a name identical with that by which he is known 
and worshipped by the Kandian Sinhalese, who call him the 
Gale Deviya. 

The Tamil-speaking Vaeddas term him Malei Pei, * the 
Hill Demon'; Kallu Pei, ‘ the Rock Demon' ; Maleiyan, 
‘ He of the Hill'; and Maleiya-swami, * Hill Lord.' I give an 
account of his worship in a separate chapter; it appears to be 
the primitive cult of the island. It was apparently this deity 

* He is mentioned by name as the ‘ IndigoUaa Yak& ’ in one invoca¬ 
tion of the Forest Vaeddas which Dr. Seligmann was good enough 
to send me, and another was apparently addressed to him as the ‘ King 
of the Hills.* 
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wh© was known as the Vyadha Deva, * the Vaedda God/ in 
the time of Pandukabhaya, that is, in the fourth century B.c. ; 
and possibly he was the God mentioned under the name of 
Puradeva, ‘ the Ancient God,’ in the time of Duttha-Gimini 
(Mah. i, p. 100), as having a temple at Anuradhapura. 

The Village Vaeddas also greatly reverence a Goddess known 
as the Kiri-Amma, which means in Sinhalese ‘ Grandmother,* 
but in reality in its use by the Vaeddas is equivalent to the 
Indian and Sinhalese word Devi, * Goddess,’ which is not 
employed by them. 

Mr. Nevill considered her to be a form of Parvati, the wife 
of the God Siva, who, as the mountain-born goddess, the 
daughter of the Himalaya personified, is called in Tamil 
Kiri-Amman, * the Hill Mother,’ kiri being the Tamil form 
of the Sanskrit word gm, hill or mountain. So far as the 
name and position of the goddess are concerned, this identifi¬ 
cation appears to be quite satisfactory. On the other hand, 
it is to be observed that the expression ‘ Kiri-Amma ’ is 
applied by both Vaeddas and Sinhalese to other goddesses 
who are not connected in any way with hills. For this reason 
the name itself cannot be accepted as proof that the goddess 
in question is really Parvati, unless there is some confirmation 
of her personality from other directions. It is also note¬ 
worthy that the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas do not recognise 
her, although they worship other Hindu gods. 

In the villages of the interior, where the ancient traditions 
and practices are better preserved than near the coast, where 
Tamil influences have affected some of the religious notions 
of the Vaeddas, this goddess is held to be the most important 
deity next to the God of the Rock or Hill, whose wife she is 
supposed to be. This would tell strongly in favour of her 
being Parvati if the God of the Rock were Siva. Yet we do 
not find her worshipped on the hills like the Gale Yak 5 ; she 
is chiefly, if not entirely, a Forest-Goddess, and it is to her 
that the Village Vaeddas of the interior especially appeal for 
protection and good-luck in hunting, their chief occupation. 
She is known as the Indigollaewa Kiri-Amma—-her husband 
the Gale Yaka being also called the Indigollaewa Yaka—or 
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the Kukulapola Kiri-Amma. The last place is a village of 
the Vaedi-rata (as the district inhabited by the Vaeddas is 
termed), on the west bank of the Madura-oya ; while Indi- 
gollaewa is in the North-central Province, near Kalawaewa, 
and there is a temple at it devoted to her and her husband. 

According to the tradition of that district she is not Parvatl, 
but Mohini, the beautiful incarnation of Vishnu, who was 
also a Hill-God,^ and who, according to Indian authorities, 
took her form temporarily so as to enable the Gods to cheat * 
the Demons at the celebrated Churning of the Ocean by the 
Gods and Asuras (or demons) in order to produce Amrita, 
the Liquor of Immortality. The admiring and unsuspecting 
demons agreed that the lovely Mohini should divide the 
Amrita between them and the Gods. She separated them 
into two rows, and then distributed the whole to those in the 
Gods’ row, to whom she gave it first. 

One Asura sat among them, and thus obtained a share of 
the precious drink. The Sun and Moon observed this and 
pointed him out to Mohini, who promptly cut off his head; 
but the magic liquor had already conferred immortality on 
him, and therefore BrahmS, who always found a way of 
dealing with apparently insuperable difficulties, transformed 
the two parts into heavenly bodies. The tail or body became 
a comet, and the head a planetary sign called Rahu, which 
as a heavenly dragon endeavours by way of revenge to swallow 
the Sun and Moon, and thus causes eclipses. On account 
of the unfair treatment of the demons by the Gods on this 
occasion, there has been undying feud between the two classes 
of supernatural beings from that day. 

Some confirmation of the identification of the Kiri-Amm 5 
as Mohini is to be seen in the fact that throughout the interior 
of Ceylon, AyiyanSr, the son of Mohini, is everywhere con¬ 
sidered to be also a Forest-God, who specially guards travellers 
in the forests and jungles when they appeal to him for pro- 

^ In the Rig Veda, i, 154, 3 (Griffiths* translation), he is called 
* The Bull far-striding, dwelling on the mountains.* 

* Her name is derived from the word Mdhani, delusion, fascination, 
and in South India she is always colloquially termed Mdhani. 






ic'x. 36. Mohini (Ramaswanii Temple, Kiimbakonarn). 
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tection—and is certainly not a Hill-God. On the whole 
evidence, therefore, and especially since the Vaeddas do not 
treat her as a Hill-Goddess, I am inclined to accept the only 
native explanation of the identity of the Kiri-AmmS which 
I have been able to find, and to look upon her as a form of 
Mohini rather than Parvati. 

Seven other Goddesses, who are also termed Kiri-Ammas, 
are revered collectively in the south. They are stated to 
have been originally influential chieftainesses who have been 
deified, possibly in comparatively recent times. Their names 
are given as : (i) Miriyabaedda Kiri-Amma, the most important 
of them; (2) Pusmaraga Kiri-Amma; (3) Unapana Kiri- 
Amma ; (4) Kosgama Kiri-Amma; (5) Bowelagedara Kiri- 
Amma ; (6) Balagiri Kiri-Amma; and (7) Ginigal Devatage 
Kiri-Amma. The last one evidently belongs to a different 
class from the others, and is clearly the Sakti or female mani¬ 
festation of the minor deity called Ginigal Devata. There is 
some doubt regarding the class to which Balagiri Kiri-Amma 
belongs. These are all beneficent deities, that is. Goddesses. 

Of the same class, according to Mr. Nevill, is Bowala Deya, 
who may be connected with the fifth one in the list just given. 
He is believed by Mr. Nevill to be a late instance of the pro¬ 
pitiation of a local chief who became an evil spirit after his 
death. He resembles the numerous Bancjaras of the Kandian 
Sinhalese, by whom more than one hundred are enumerated, 
some having protective powers though all are ranked as 
demons. Panikki Vaedda, already mentioned, is included 
among them; Dr. Seligmann informs me that a person of 
this name is a spirit deity of one group of the Forest Vaeddas. 
He traced the belief in him to a Vedarala, or village doctor, 
of mixed descent. The older men do not recognise him. 

According to the description of them supplied to Mr. Nevill, 
a group of deities called the Uda Yak 5 , ' the Upper Yakas,’ 
or ' the Yakas who live Above,' are the most important gods 
of the Vaeddas. Their individuality is stated by him to be 
ill-defined; they occupy the position of superior nebulous 
spirits who are * like little children,* and who apparently 
neither do much good nor much harm to mankind. The 
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expression evidently merely corresponds to the collective term, 
Atala Deviyo, of the Sinhalese, * the Gods of the Upper World,' 
in contradistinction to the Patala Deviyo, * the Gods of the 
Lower World.' 

After the Uda Yako, Mr. Nevill places the Bilindu Yako, 
literally ‘ the Children Demons,' said to be a father and son, 
the mother of the latter being thought to be the Kukulapola 
Kiri-Amma, while the child is supposed ' to have died shortly 
after birth, and to be now separately gifted with divine powers.' 
Some state that the Bilindu Yako are two brothers ; others 
say that they are seven in number. It is apparent that their 
identity is uncertain. I have no knowledge of them, but 
perhaps it may be assumed that the first account of them, 
being the most definite, is the most likely to be correct. 

The younger one is said by Mr. Nevill to be the Ilandari 
Devata of the Coast Tamils, who is also one of the deities of 
the Wanniyas, and is known to the Kandian Sinhalese as a 
son of the Kiri-Amma, thus confirming the relationship. 

The elder one is identified by Mr. Nevill as a Mude Deyiya, 
or * God of the Sea,’ of the Coast Vaeddas, but I am not aware 
for what reason, as the Sea God is not described by him as 
being the husband of the Kiri-Amma. As her consort, the 
elder Bilinda YakS would appear to be the Hill God. The 
functions of these deities are said to be warding off disease, 
granting food, and generally protecting their worshippers 
from unseen dangers ; they are thus similar to those of the 
Hill-God. 

Mr. Nevill also mentions a Ma Yakim,i' the Great Goddess,’ 
who appears to be the Indigollaewa Kiri-Amma; (2) Una- 
pSna Yakini, who is evidently the Unapina Kiri-Amma ; 
(3) Kino-mai NaccI,* * the Blue-lotus (coloured) Lady,' whose 
symbols are an arrow and a bowl of water, and who is the 
protectress of hunters, and therefore apparently another 
form of the IndigollSewa Kiri-Amma; and (4) a Baedi-Maeli, 

* the Woihan of the Jungle,’ who has similar functions and 

‘ Yakini, or Yaksani, the usual colloquial expression, is the feminine 
form of Yaka. 

■ The letter C is pronounced as Ch in all transliterations. 
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may be the same person. These deities are beneficent, and 
therefore are Goddesses. 

I also heard of one called Gombara Nacci Yaksani, ‘ the 
Freckled Lady ' ; she is said to be the wife of the Gale Yaka. 
She must therefore be a form of the Kiri-Amma, all these 
deities being, like the Vaeddas, strictly monogamous. 

So far as I learnt, there is only one other kindly deity, the 
Gange Bandara, ' the Chief of the River,’ whose aid and 
countenance are sometimes invoked in the interior when the 
Vaeddas are about to proceed on a hunting trip. He is known 
also in the north-western Kandian districts. The Vaeddas 
locate him at Yangala, near the Mahawaeli-ganga, but he 
has no temple there. 

King Maha-Sena, who is worshipped by the Kandians 
and the Wanniyas under the title of Sat Rajjuruwd, is not 
known to the Vaeddas, either in the form of a deity or other¬ 
wise. 

Next come the malevolent deities also called YakSs, a 
title which in their case means ' demons.’ They cause the 
various evils that afflict the Vaeddas, and their position is 
exactly the same as that of the evil spirits whom the Sinhalese 
denominate YakSs. Sickness or misfortune of every kind is 
especially attributed to them; but some of them also exhibit 
their spite by throwing down rocks from the cliffs when people 
are passing by, and by frightening them in the night by strange 
cries and noises, the latter including the clapping of hands. 

These other Yakas, who are thus generally harmful, belong 
to two categories, those known by names found only in the 
interior tract of the Vaedi-rata, and those recognised in other 
parts. 

Of the former, Paeraet Yaka is one of the most powerful; 
he may represent the Daecjimuncja Yaka of the Sinhalese 
districts, if, as is probable, his name contains a reference to 
his being defeated [paeraeddund) by Buddha in his conflict 
with the forces of Mara. According to the Sinhalese accounts, 
this demon alone did not run away when Mara’s army was 
defeated, but crept under Buddha’s throne ; he was therefore 
called by Buddha Daediya/’ ‘ ther Resolute One,’ a title 
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that does not strike one as being particularly applicable under 
the circumstances. Daedimunda is connected by a legend 
with the construction of Alut-Nuwara or Mahiyangana, 
apparently an early Vaedda settlement, which has been 
already mentioned as the site of one of their early battles. 
He is also known by the Sinhalese as Devata Bandara, ' the 
Godling Chief,' and Alut-Nuwara Bandara, * the Chief of 
Alut-nuwara.' As Daedimiinda, I was informed by them 
that he is considered to be an ‘ Aemaptya,’ or minister, of 
Vishnu, and the son of a demon termed Manawaka or Manoka, 
who was the spirit of a Mana or Black Stork (Dissura episcopa)^ 
which was caught by a pandita named Widura,^ yoked to 
a plough, and forced to plough a field for him. Daedimunda 
is considered b}^ the Sinhalese to be the most powerful of all 
demons, and to rank next to Wessawana, or Kuvera, the 
Overlord of all Yakshas. It seems possible that the Vaedi 
name ' Paeraet' has suggested his identification with a Yaksha 
of the Sinhalese. His connection with Mahiyangana, which 
he is said to have built, may indicate that he was an original 
deity of the Vaeddas. 

Among the Yakas of this class mentioned by Mr. Nevill, 
the Kumbe Yak 5 is noted by him as being the most dreaded 
by the Vaeddas, and as being a very powerful and vindictive 
demon. I have no other information regarding him, and 
not having a full account of his attributes and special powers 
1 cannot state if he is a demon of the Sinhalese. Their Saeda 
or Haeda YakS is said by some to hold the next rank to Daedi- 
mundS* His name, which means * strong' or ‘ cruel,* shows 
that his character is like that of the Kumbe Yaka; but it is 
uncertain if the two are identical. 

There is also a possibility that the name of the powerful 
Kohombe Yaka of the Sinhalese, and of Southern India, 

' the Demon of the Margosa (tree) * may have been contracted ; 
or perhaps it may be derived from the Vaedi name Kumbe 
Yaka. There are reasons for believing that the Kohombe 

1 The hero of the Vidhura Pandita jataka (No. 545). It was as 
a punishmexit for his cruelty to the unfortunate Stork that the demon 
Purii(iaka subsequently ill-treated the saint. 
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Yaka is an original demon of the Vaeddas ; he has as sub¬ 
ordinates three ' Vaedi Yakas,' and also twelve others who 
are termed ‘ Vaedi Kadawarayo/ and who are of inferior 
rank under him. The Kumbe Yak 5 is not likely to be the 
zodiacal sign Kumbha (Aquarius), which is represented by 
the Sinhalese as a demon with a human body and the head ot 
a dog. 

The Gini Rahu Yaka, * whose worship seems a little mixed 
up with a Goddess known as Alut Yakini, the New Demoness.’ 
who is represented as his wife, is thought by Mr. Nevill to be 
a form of Agni, on account of his name, and his symbol, a 
burning torch. This identification seems to me to be doubt¬ 
ful, partly on account of the character of the Sakti, who is 
said to be connected with water, and apparently to have been 
produced in the sea ; and also because no worship is paid to 
Agni in any form by the Sinhalese, so far as I am aware. 

He is more likely to be a form of the demon Rahu already 
mentioned in connection with Mohini, than of Agni. The 
Sinhalese consider that Rahu the dragon has the form of a 
snake, and that he rides on a horse, holding a fish as his 
symbol.^ This indicates some connection with water. Offer¬ 
ings are made to Rahu by the Sinhalese, as well as to other 
planetary signs, which are all considered to be evil demons 
who afflict mankind. 

There are only three deities to whom fire-worship, termed 
Gini Mangalya, is paid by the Sinhalese; in order of import¬ 
ance these are Pattini Devi, an incarnation of DurgS, Vira- 
mun<jS DeviyS, and Devol or Devel DeviyS. All are impor¬ 
tations from Southern India. The Tamils of India and Ceylon 
have fire ceremonies in honour of Virabhadra, Draupadi 
and D§vi-Amman, who is either Pattini or a form of Sakti, 
the daughter of Daksha and wife of Siva. The Gini Ra.hu 
Yaka does not appear to be one of the two male Sinhalese 

^ The description of Rahu in Hindoo Castes is taken from Ward 
as follows :—‘ This god is painted black ; wears black garments ; rides 
on a lion; has four arms, in which he holds a scimitar, a spear, and 
a shield, and with the other hand he gives a blessing.' The Vaedi 
name may mean ‘ the Fiery Rahu Demon.’ 
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deities, who are termed Gods and not demons. Torches are 
used freely in many dances in honour of demons, and in 
themselves are no proof of any connection with fire-worship. 

If the Wana-gatta Yaka is, as Mr. Nevill said, the deity 
whose power extended over the forests, and who ' is pro¬ 
pitiated only when great want of success follows the hunts¬ 
man’s toils,’ his character among the Vaeddas is very different 
from that of the Forest-Deities of the Sinhalese and Wanniyas. 
Mr. Nevill described this demon as ‘ a dreaded spirit, and the 
sacrifices and incantations are regarded with intense terror 
and faith, and only resorted to in extremities.' ^ He stated 
that the offerings made to him are ‘ clothes and blood,’ and 
he therefore considered him to be ‘ clearly a form of Bhairava.* 
Blood, however, is offered by the Sinhalese to many demons, 
if not to all. Clothes are not presented to any demons by 
them, I believe, and in any case would appear to be an un¬ 
necessary and inappropriate gift to beings of this type. Have 
the irresistible forces of civilisation begun to affect their ideas 
of propriety ? 

Bhairava is not a Forest God; in Ceylon he is known as 
Bahirawa Deviya, and as a form of the God Siva he is a deity 
of the Underworld, or Patala. In Ceylon his special function 
is acting as guardian of sacred edifices such as dagabas or 
wiharas, and treasures, and everything underground (see Fig. 
160). He has eight forms, termed the Ashta Kali Bahirawayo, 
to whom, collectively, worship is paid by the Sinhalese. In 
another aspect he is a truculent demon called Bahirawa 
Yaka, whose duty it is to punish those who break into temples, 
or dSgabas, or who open the ground (as for wells or mining 
work), or excavate treasure, without first obtaining the per¬ 
mission of the Bahirawa Deviya. 

The characteristics of the Wana-gatta Yaka, as above- 
noted, do not, if he is a Forest Deity, point either to Bahirawa, 
or to the usual Forest-Gods, whose functions are decidedly 

1 The Taprobanian, VoL i, p. 196 ; at p. 183, however, he is identified 
by Mr. Nevill with the ‘ Wanni Dfva,’ that is, the Wanni Deviya 
(Wanni Ba^d&ra of the northern part of the North-central Province), 
who is said by some to be Ayiyanar, but who possibly may be Bilinda 
Yaka. and he is not a demon, but a Guardian Forest God. 
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protective, and who are appealed to on the slightest pretext 
by all travellers in the jungle, whether under the name of 
the Wanniya Bandara of the Wanniyas, or the Wanni Deviya, 
or Ayiyanar, or Skanda as the ‘ Kataragama God,' of the 
northern and north-western Kandians. 

Regarding Kalu Vaedda Yaka I have no knowledge. Mr. 
Nevill identifies him as the Kalu Yaka, ‘ the Black Demon ' 
of the western Sinhalese, apparently only because both are 
termed ‘ black ' ; but there are several who are similarly 
described, and it is very unsafe to trust merely to similarity 
of names for an identification of these obscure deities. 

All Sinhalese recognise * Vacdi ’ Yakas to whom offerings 
are constantly made on account of the illnesses of men and 
women, but chiefly the latter, and especially after child¬ 
birth. If his functions are similar, the Kalu Vaedda Yaka 
may be one of these demons, the Kalu Yaka not being known 
to the Sinhalese as a ' Vaedi ’ Yaka, but as an Indian prince 
of Madura, who became a demon after his death. The latter's 
usual designation is Kalu Kumara Yaka or Bandara, the 
' Black Prince Demon ’ or ' Chief ’ ; and King Gaja-Bahu I 
(i 13-135 A.D.) is believed to be an incarnation of him because 
of the cruelties traditionally attributed to him during his 
invasion of Southern India, in revenge for the deeds of the 
Sdliyans in the ' War of the Short-horned Buffalo,' during 
his father’s reign.^ 

Kande Yaka, * the Yaka of the Hill,'may be, as Mr. Nevill 
says, the Gale Bancjara, ' the Chief (or minor deity) of the 
Rock,’ of the Sinhalese ; but this assertion is not conclusive 
in the absence of some further basis than the resemblance of 
the names. He is said to haunt precipices, and only to be 
invoked locally, whereas the Gale Bandara is appealed to 
throughout a large tract of country in north-western Ceylon. 
A Kande Bandera is found in a list of deified chiefs and other 
deities contained in a very old manuscript of the Kurunaegala 
district, and he may be the Vaedda deity. There is a possi¬ 
bility that the name may be another term for the Gale Yak 5 , 

^ This demon is illustrated in Callaway’s Yakkun Nattanawd, 1829, 
p. 4, and is there dressed as a Kandian Chief. 
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whom I have mentioned as the highest god of the Vaeddas, 
of whose status Mr. Nevill appears to have been unaware. 

These rock and hill deities are difficult to identify without 
acquaintance with their attributes and functions. The Sinha¬ 
lese recognise three if not four special forms of them: (i) the 
Gale Deviya, ' the God of the Rock/ who is undoubtedly the 
Gale Yaka of the Vaeddas ; (2) the Gale Bandara, ' the Chief 
of the Rock,' an Indian demon who arrived on the southern 
or western coast with others, in a boat made of stone, and is 
by some confounded with No. i ; {3) the Kande Bandara, 

* the Chief of the Hill/ about whom I have no information ; 
and (4) Kurunaegale Postima Bandara. * the Chief Postima 
of Kurunaegala,’ a local demon of the Kurunaegala district, 
who is the spirit of the Prince Postima who was thrown down 
the precipice at the Kurunaegala rock.^ 

Mr. Nevill states that Mara, the personification of Death, 
is largely invoked by the Coast Vaeddas ‘ as a later con¬ 
ception of Kumbe Yaka as the God of Death, the opponent 
of youthful vigour.* 

Among the southern Vaeddas, I found that offerings are 
made to a second series of sickness-causing demons, several 
of whom are identical with those of the Sinhalese, from whom 
they appear to have been borrowed. These latter are as 
follows, each having a Sakti, or female manifestation of the 
same name, who is considered to be his wife, this being a 
local development, and I believe unknown to the Sinhalese. 

Name or Demon. Name op ^aktT. Functions. 

T. Sannt Yak^ Sanni Yaksani Causes Sanni-rdga (sickness 

accompanied by convul¬ 
sions, such as cholera), 
and other illnesses, and is 
the worst of the group. 

2. Hfiniyan Yak& ^ Huniyan Yaksani Causes the ills that follow 

curses, magical spells, and 
the glance of the Evil Eye. 

^ See the account of it in Eleven Years in Ceylon, by Major Forbes. 
Vol. i, p. 194. 

* Illustrated in Yakkun NattanawA, p. 10. In the plate he rides 
on a horse, holding a sword in the left hand and fire in a vessel in 
the right. He is surrounded by snakes, which coil about his limbs 
and head. 
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Name of Demon. 

3. Maha Sona 

Yaks or Sam- 
aya Yaka^ 

4. Wata Yaki, 

5. Siri or Riri Yaka 

6. Maralu YakS 

7. AbirnSna Yaka 

8. Bille Yaka 


Name of SaktI. 
Maha Soni Yak- 
sani 


Functions. 

Causes fever, head-ache, and 
pains in the body. 


Wata Yaksani 

Siri Yaksani 

Maralu Yaksani 
Abimana Yaksani 

Bille Yaksani 


Afflicts the stomach, limbs, 
and eyes. 

Causes fever, loss of appetite, 
and pains in the limbs. 
Causes ulcers and tumours. 
Spits at men, and takes 
away their appetite. 

Causes head-ache, tears, etc. 


In addition to these there is the Kumara Yaka, ' the Prince 
Demon,* who is most likely the Kumara Bandara of the Kan- 
dians and the Sinhalese of the western coast, a son of a King 
of Madura and brother of the Kalu Kumara Yaka. He 
cannot be Skanda, the War God, who is also called Kumara, 
as he has distinctly demoniacal traits, and among other 
things causes fever and swelling of the body—probably dropsy. 

There are other evil female deities : Siri Kacjawara Yaksani, 
and Madana Siri Yaksani, whose names indicate a belief in 
the respective male forms Siri Kacjawara and Madana Kacja- 
wara ; and at least three termed Giri, the feminine form of 
Gara, are known in the south, where they afflict women and 
children. 

There are no less than twelve demons who are especially 
called ' Vaedi ’ Yakas. Unfortunately I could not obtain 
their names, as my informants, although Vaeddas, were 
unacquainted with these details. They are said to be ex¬ 
tremely malignant, so much so that if they strike one recovery 
is impossible. Mr. Nevill refers to apparently the most 
important one under the name ‘ Maha Vaedde Yaka *; another 
is clearly the Kalu Vaedda Yaka already mentioned, and 
possibly some of the others whose names have been given 
belong to this class. 

The Kandian Sinhalese also recognise twelve Vaedi YakSs ; 
two of them may be the demons termed Pudana Vaedi Yaka 

^ Illustrated in Yakkun Nattanawa, p. 7, as a black demon with a 
bear's head, who carries a spear in his left hand, and an elephant 
(which he is about to devour) in his right. He rides on a pig. 

L 
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and Hella Vaedi Yaka, who, however, are not so deadly as 
the Vaedi Yakas of the Vaeddas. I have already stated that 
there are three Vaedi Yakas who are subordinate to the 
Kohombe Yaka, and twelve others under him in an inferior 
position who are termed Vaedi Kadawarayo. Very little 
appears to be known about them. Lists of these attendants 
and other particulars for which I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. Codrington of the Ceylon Civil Service, do not throw 
much light on the subject, as they do not seem to contain the 
names of Vaedi deities. 

Lastly, there is Kurumbuda Yaka, ranked by the Sinhalese 
as a very malignant [wasa napuru) demon. He is the minister 
and attendant of the Gale Yaka, whom he accompanied from 
India. 

Doubtless there are others of whom nothing is yet known, 
and especially an immense array of nameless minor local 
demons, who are found throughout the whole country, inhab¬ 
iting rocks, and pools, and trees, and waste grounds. Dr. 
Seligmann has stated at a meeting of the Ceylon Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society that he found the Forest Vaeddas 
largely worshipping a number of spirit deities, who are the 
spirits of deceased persons, their relatives. He will doubtless 
give a full account of them in his work on the Vaeddas. He 
terms them the Nae Yakas, ‘ the Kinsfolk Demons * or 
deities. 

On a review of this formidable list of the deities, beneficent 
and malevolent, of the Vaeddas, it will be seen that the 
close connection between their religious ideas and those 
of the Sinhalese, and especially the Kandian Sinhalese, ex¬ 
clusive of Buddhism, is very prominent. In fact, the chief 
line of divergence lies in the deification of the Kiri-Ammas 
and the recent NSe Yakas. Sacrifice of some kind is 
paid by the Kandians or the Sinhalese of the western coast 
districts to practically all the other deities of the Vaeddas, 
with the exception of Bowala Yak 5 , and possibly of Kumbe 
Yaka, and Wana-gatta Yaka. I have no acquaintance with 
the Mtida Yaka, the God or Demon of the Sea, of the Fishing 
or Coast Vaeddas ; he may be a deity borrowed from the Sin^ 
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halese or Tamil fishermen with whom they come in contact» 
or possibly is aboriginal. 

The point of particular interest is the supreme position 
assigned to the God of the Rock, or Hills, as a beneficent 
deity. Nominally, at least, he does not hold this rank among 
the north-western Kandians, who term him merely one of 
the most powerful of the demons, and one who does not often 
trouble himself with the affairs of men, although as a matter 
of fact they often appeal to him for assistance in case of the 
outbreak of epidemics or great want of rain. He is quite 
unknown to the Sinhalese of the western coast. I think 
there can be no doubt that he is the Hill God of the wild 
tribes of the South Indian hills. The legend regarding his 
arrival in Ceylon, and the particulars of his worship as it 
still survives among the Village Vaeddas and Kandians are 
given in the next chapter. 

The statement of the Vaeddas that the Goddess known 
as the Indigollaewa Kiri-Amma is his wife finds confirmation 
in the North-central Province, where the same temple at 
Indigollaewa is the local centre of the cult of both deities. 
If the Kiri-Amma is really Mohini, as I was informed, we 
have here a cult that has been to some extent developed 
independently of India, and that perhaps may be connected 
with the legends respecting the conquests of the Asuras by 
Skanda and his half-brother Ayiyanar. People who found 
themselves surrounded by such a numerous band of evil 
spirits as those of Ceylon naturally would be inclined to pay 
honour to deities like Mohini, who had proved themselves 
their butwitters. 

After the demons had been cheated by the gods at the 
great Churning of the Ocean, Mohini regained the form of 
Vishnu, and left the scene. The God Siva subsequently 
heard of the incident, and proceeded to Vishnu, who to satisfy 
his curiosity resumed the shape of the fascinating beauty. 
The susceptible Siva was overcome by her charms, and the 
result was the birth of a son after Vishnu had returned once 
more to his own form. We learn this from the BhSgavata 
PurSna, 
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The infant made his appearance in the world from the 
back of the God's right hand, and received the name Eiyanar 
(in Tamil), or Ayiyanar (in Sinhalese), or, according to the 
Tanj ore temple authorities, who may be taken to represent 
South Indian opinion, more correctly KeiyanSr, ' He (who was 
born) from the Hand.' He is also known as Nayanar, and 
as Hari-Hara-putra, the son of both Hari, or Vishnu, and 
Hara, or Siva. His colour is dark blue or black, and in Ceylon 
his Vahana, or the ' Vehicle' on which he rides, is a white 
elephant. In India he rides both the elephant and the horse. 

The vahanas, an elephant, a bridled horse, and apparently 
another smaller animal, part of the head of which appears 
behind the horse, at the side of a guardian deity carved 
in high false relief on a pillar at one of the wahalkacjas, 
or ornamental altar-backgrounds, at the Jetavana dagaba 
at Anuradhapura, show that the figure may represent 
Ayiyanar. He wears a cloth from the waist downwards, 
and has the usual heavy ear-rings, two jewelled necklaces, 
and large armlets and bangles. He holds an upright cross 
hanging from the fingers of his uplifted right hand. On 
the other side of his head flames emanate from a chalice¬ 
like object carved in relief on an upright slab or stele. In 
the panel below him is represented one of his wives, who 
carries a large flower or bouquet in her left hand, and has a 
long twist of hair hanging down on her right breast (Fig. 37). 
This carving probably dates from the early part of the fourth 
century a.d. 

In the reliefs on the gopura of the eleventh century a.d. at 
the Tanjore temple he is represented as a child on a diminu¬ 
tive elephant, and has one face, but twelve arms (Fig. 39). 
Pushkala and Puma or Purana were his two wives. 

A different account of him is given by Dr. Burgess, in 
describing the rock-cut temple at Badami in the Dekhan. ^ 
It is taken by him from Foulkes's Legends of the Shrine of 
Harihara, and agrees with the Badami carvings, which may 
be four or five centuries earlier than those at Tanjore. In this 
story Harihara had a different origin and mission. It was 
^ The Indian Antiquary, Vol. vi, p. 358. 




Fig. 37. Ayiyanar as Guardian (Jetavana Dagaba). 
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Siva who assumed the form of Vishnu in order to destroy 
an Asura called Guha, who by his austerities had obtained 
powers from Brahma which enabled him to conquer the Gods, 
and turn them out of their paradise. Siva killed the demon 
with his magical arrow. 

In accordance with this legend the statue at Badami repre¬ 
sents a figure who is half Siva and half Vishnu. He has 
one face and four arms, and carries as a battle-axe the crescent¬ 
shaped ' Keteriya * of the Sinhalese, round the handle of 
which a cobra is curled. He wears a high crown, the f rust rum 
of a tall cone, decorated with symbols of the God Siva on 
the right half. 

According to a Sinhalese tradition Ayiyanar came to Ceylon 
from Madura. His name seems to show that his place of 
origin was in a Dravidian country. The honorific title NSya- 
nar, * the Nayar * appears to indicate that he was originally 
a deity of the Nayars. If so, he was an early South 
Indian god, and his high position as the special Forest Deity 
of Ceylon may be due to his introduction by the early N§gas. 
If he were not aboriginal it is unlikely that he would be thought 
so important in the forests of Ceylon.^ The story of his wonder¬ 
ful birth must be a later invention in order to bring him into 
the Hindu pantheon. 

After the account of his birth had been generally accepted 
it would be logically concluded that if the father, Siva, and 
the son, AyiyanSr, deserve worship, so must also the mother 
of such a son, especially as she was an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and had acted so successfully against the demons. 

The Vaeddas, who were in close contact with the Sinhalese 
of the interior, probably acquired from the latter their know¬ 
ledge of this goddess, and adopted her either as suitably filling 
an unoccupied place in their pantheon, or as being identical 
with some pre-existing goddess of theirs. This Mohin! worship 
must therefore be a later addition to their cult. Neither the 
Vaedda nor Sinhalese traditions which are given in the next 

^ In South India his special function consists in his acting as night- 
watchman of the villages. In performing this duty he rides on a 
horse. 
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chapter mention the Kiri-AmmS as having accompanied the 
Hill God when he came to Ceylon from India, but on the 
contrary state definitely that he had with him only one 
attendant minister. This is strong evidence against Mohini’s 
being an aboriginal goddess of the Vaeddas. In the Sinhalese 
districts her star has paled before the brilliance of a later 
goddess, Pattim, who was introduced from the Pandiyan 
Madura ; and offerings, in addition to those of the Vaeddas, 
are now made to her only in the north-central districts, and 
in Uva and the south-east part of the island. 

Ayiyanar, the son of Mohini, divides with his half-brother 
Skanda, the God of Kataragama, the attentions of all Sin¬ 
halese travellers in the forests and jungles of the interior of 
Ceylon. So far as the Kandians are concerned, they are the 
deities, above all others, whose powers are specially pro¬ 
tective in such places. In the south-western part of the 
North-central Province it is stated that the first-mentioned 
deity and the Forest-God termed Wanni Deviya^ are identical, 
and this latter deity is manifestly the Wanniya Bancjara of 
the northern parts. A Kandian invocation shows that he may 
be Bilinda and not Ayiyanar, 

In view of the close connection between the religions of 
the Vaeddas and the Sinhalese, it is probable that the worship 
of Ayiyanar exists in some form among the Village Vaeddas, 
at least, if not the wilder Vaeddas of the forests. There is 
nothing to show that one of the Bilindu Yako is Ayiyanar, 
excepting his relationship to the Kiri-Amma ; the identification 
of the younger one as the Ilandari Devata precludes his recog¬ 
nition as Ayiyanar, unless these two are the same deity 
under different titles, which the names do not support. 

With regard to the other Kiri-Ammas, the local titles 
attached to them confirm, at any rate as regards five of them, 
the statement of the Vaeddas that these are their deified 
female chiefs. In the list of chiefs of the seventeenth century 

^ An incantation of the Forest Vaeddas which Dr. Seligmann has 
allowed me to see throws some doubt on this identification. 
According to it this Forest-deity may possibly be the Gal6 Deviya. 
But the Vaeddas may hati^ confounded the two gods (see p. 159). 
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the name of one important female leader is found; and there 
is a distinct and unmistakable reference to one in the story 
of Pancjukabhaya—the ‘ horse-faced * Yakkhini. The worship 
of these Kiri-Ammas proves the exalted position held by the 
women in former times—a sure mark of at least a certain 
amount of civilisation—and such deification is rendered the 
less unlikely by the existence among the Sinhalese of a custom 
permitting queens to rule over the country at various times 
from the first century b.c. down to the sixteenth century a.d. 

It is strange that an entirely different group of seven Kiri- 
Ammas are worshipped by both Kandians and Low-country 
Sinhalese. They are described as seven manifestations of 
the Goddess Pattini. Pattini is never treated as a Hill 
Goddess, but is venerated only in her aspects as the Goddess 
of Chastity and the Controller of Epidemics. The worship 
of these seven Sinhalese goddesses seems to be an independent 
cult which has borrowed the nomenclature of the older one, 
and has ousted it in some districts. 

The commanding position of Pattini among the Sinhalese 
is doubtless chiefly owing to her being an incarnation of the 
Goddess Durga, the wife of Siva, a great foe of the demons 
collectively called Asuras. She has so entirely supplanted 
the terrible Indian Goddess Kali that it is now considered 
that the *Ashta Kaliyo,* the eight forms of Kali, have sunk 
into the position of mere attendants on her, a clear proof 
that she is a form of Durga. 

I know of no trace of Pattini's special cult among the Village 
Vaeddas, and she is not ascertained to be included among 
the seven Kannimar, or ‘ Maidens,' to whom offerings are 
made by the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas, who, however, were 
unable to furnish me with their names. A list of seven Kanni¬ 
mar published by Mr. Nevill’—possibly a different set of 
deities—shows them to be chiefly evil aspects of Kali, whom 
these half-Tamil Vaeddas may have merely taken over from 
their Tamil neighbours. By the Tamils of the southern part 
of the Eastern Province, and perhaps elsewhere in Ceylon, 


^ The Taprohanian, Vol. ii, p. 146. 
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as in India, Pattini is worshipped as a Goddess, under the 
name Kannakei Amman.^ 

To what extent the Vaeddas borrowed their religious notions 
from the Sinhalese, and the latter from the Vaeddas, must be 
partly a matter for conjecture. The legends regarding the 
Hill God, or God of the Rock, prove that he at least was an 
original deity of the aborigines ; and his cult must have 
descended from them to the Kandian Sinhalese. 

That the twelve or fifteen demons called Vaedi Yakas or 
Vaedi Katjawaras were originally primitive evil deities is at 
least extremely likely. It is regrettable that practically 
nothing is known about them. The two or three uncertain 
demons are perhaps included among them. 

The origin of the custom of deifying important spirits such 
as those of chiefs, male and female, or of special ancestors, 
is doubtless very ancient; it appears to be widespread in 
India as well as in Ceylon, the worship of the Manes being 
well known. The Buddhist monks of Ceylon are of opinion 
that the spirits of some deceased persons become Yakas. 
In the J a taka story No. 545, it is stated of the Kuru King 
Dhananjaya, ' his mother in his last existence but one before 
this was his guardian deity.* In the story No. 544, Angati, 
King of Mithila, inquires of Narada, I ask thee this matter, 
0 NSrada ; give me not a false answer to my question ; are 
there really gods or ancestors—is there another world as 
people say?*’ Narada answered: “There are indeed gods 
and ancestors,® there is another world as people say.” In 
the Jataka story No. 512, it is related that the spirit of the 
chaplain of the King of Benares supplied the latter with fruit 
daily after he had become an ascetic. 

In Southern Indian Tamil districts and in Ceylon it is believed 
that a person who has been inordinately fond of his house 
and its surroundings becomes a spirit termed in Ceylon the 
Gewale YakS, ‘ the YakH at Houses,* and in India, Muni. 
Although considered to be an evil spirit, his love of his old 
home induces him to act as its protector to a certain extent; 

^ The Taprohanian, Vol. iii, p. 16. 

® That is, ancestral spirits. 
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and he is supposed to remain in its immediate neighbourhood. 
It is considered to be a lucky thing to have such a Yaka about 
the premises, since his care of them and the inmates brings 
good fortune and prosperity ; but, on the other hand, if the 
residents neglect him and do not make offerings to him he 
afflicts them in various ways. This is not done through 
vindictiveness but because, as it was explained to me by a 
Kapurala, One must live, and this is the only way in which 
he could make people give him food."' As I understand the 
position, this nearly coincides with the ideas of the Vaeddas 
concerning the spirits of their deceased relatives and 
chiefs. 

Such Yakas as this one and the Ban^aras mentioned below 
are generally believed to notify their position in the spirit 
world by appearing to persons in dreams and saying, “ I am 
now a Yaka —or a Bandara, as the case may be ; but some do 
this by performing supernatural feats, and then informing the 
people through an authorised person—a soothsayer, when 
'possessed'—that they have caused them, and that they 
require offerings. One Yaka who resided at Jaffna is stated 
to have left that place in disgust, and come to the North- 
Western Province, because he was half starved there, he 
said This was the Kambili Unnaehae, mentioned below as 
a Forest Deity. 

The earliest instance of such deification in Ceylon is that of 
the Solian king who invaded Ceylon in the second century a.d. 

The next person is King Gaja-Bahu I, who lived in the 
second century, and who is believed to have been in reality 
an incarnation of a demon of Madura. Nila, a chief of his 
time, about whose prowess in the invasion of India some 
stories have been preserved, is also now a deity called Kalu 
Kumara or Devata, apparently one of the ' Five Gods * of the 
Wanniyas, 

After him comes King Maha S6na, of the third century 
A.D., who is still worshipped as a Forest Deity by both Sinhalese 
and Wanniyas. 

In the ranks of the deities termed Ban^&ras, who are the 
spirits of important chiefs, or heroes, or ancestors, are found 
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six chiefs of a King Wijaya-Bahu; but whether he was the 
first who bore that name, and who reigned from 1065 to 1120 
A.D., or a later one, I am unable to say. It is not probable, 
however, that the king was one of the later rulers of that 
name, who were all unimportant personages, although he 
may have been the second one, who was at war with the 
Tamils in Ceylon for a short time in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Among these Ban 4 aras there are also included Postima 
Bandara, who has been already mentioned as a prince who 
was thrown over the precipice at the Kurunaegala rock, about 
600 feet high, in the thirteenth or fourteenth century ; and 
Panikki Vaedda, a Vaedda Chief of the fifteenth century. 
Another of these deities who can be dated is a chief who 
lived under a son of Wimala Dhamma Suriya I or II, in the 
seventeenth century. 

An addition was made to the list in the time of Kirti Sri 
(1747-1780), this being a chief called Kirti Bandara: and 
during the early part of last century the cruelties practised 
by the last king of the Kandian territory, Sri Vikrama Raja 
Si^iha (1798-1815), caused him also to be enrolled in the ranks 
of the evil spirits. 

Lastly comes a folk-story of a man of the Western Province, 
who, being thought to be dead, was taken for an evil spirit or 
Yaka when he returned home late one night. Every one in 
his village refused to open a door and admit him when he 
knocked at each house in turn, and informed the inmates 
who he was. It ended in his accepting the situation, and 
demanding abundant food, which was deposited for him 
nightly. I understand that he is now enrolled among the 
regular Yakas, and that offerings are still made to him. 

Nearly all the other deities of the Village Vaeddas are un¬ 
doubtedly of South Indian origin. Whether the belief in any 
of them was introduced into Ceylon by the NSgas, or the 
knowledge of all was acquired at a later date, possibly through 
the intermarriages of the royal families of Ceylon and Madura, 
or through their introduction during some of the various Tamil 
invasions, there is no evidence to prove, excepting a doubtful 
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Sinhalese tradition of the Kapuralas that their cult originated 
in the time of King Pancjuwasa Deva, that is, in the fourth 
century B.c. ; and other stories which state that many of the 
demons landed on the western or southern coast at some 
unknown time. 

So far as these researches have extended, the result, as 
regards the primitive cult of the aborigines, may be summarised 
in a few words. The original religion of the Vaeddas appears 
to have been this : They worshipped one beneficent deity, the 
Hill God of Southern India, who provided them with food, 
sent them rain, and checked their illnesses and epidemics. 
They also believed in the existence of at least twelve evil deities 
or demons, who caused the ills that afflicted them. They may 
have had a Sea God also; but respecting this the evidence is 
insufficient. Probably, also, they shared with the other in¬ 
habitants of India a belief in the existence of ancestral spirits, 
to whom offerings were made, and whose functions were partly 
hurtful and partly protective. 

One thing at least may be remarked with confidence respect¬ 
ing the Vaeddas—that their religious conceptions contain no 
beliefs that tend to show any connexion with other aborigines 
than those of Southern India. I am not aware that there is 
any adoration of the sun, or planets, or astral bodies, or the 
powers of Nature, nor apparently is there any snake worship 
by them. How far their magical ideas extend is unknown; 
that some of the more settled of them must be acquainted 
with many of the practices of the Sinhalese is proved by their 
faith in the existence of the Huniyan Yaka, the demon whose 
special function is to give effect to curses, and magic, and evil 
spells. 

The full story of Ayiyanar's miraculous birth may be 
contained in the Skanda Purana, which has not appeared in 
English, I translate the legend as it was related to me in a 
Sinhalese village near Indigollaewa; it is in close agreement 
with that which I heard at the great Saivite temple at Tanjore. 
Some explanatory additions are inserted in brackets. 
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The Origin of the Sons of Siva. 

Great Vishnu [Ma Vis Unnanse] having taken the appearance 
of a woman whose name was Surangana [' Celestial Nymph/ 
that is, M5hini] was rocking in a swing. At that time Basma- 
sura ^ was a servant of the God Iswara [Siva]. The Goddess 
Umayangana [Parvati] was married to Iswara. While Bas- 
masura was employed under Umayangana she went alone to 
the river to bathe, and taking off her Abarana [insignia] placed 
them near the river. Leaving them alone there she pulled up 
a small quantity of Singarael [a plant] and created from it a 
prince, and instructed him to remain beside the Abarana [to 
guard them]. She then entered the water. A tale-bearer 
went and falsely told Iswara that Basmasura had gone to 
watch the Goddess bathe. Then Iswara being angry mounted 
his elephant, and taking his sword proceeded to the spot. [Seeing 
a person sitting on the river bank] he cut off the prince’s head, 
which fell into the water. 

The Goddess thereupon came out of the water, and said 
to Iswara, '' Why did you behead the prince whom I have 
created ?Iswara replied, [** I thought he was Basmasura]. 
If you can create another prince, do so.” Then the Goddess 
said, ” If you will cause the prince whom I created to come 
to life again, I will create [not one, but] seven more.” Iswara 
agreed to this. But he was unable to find the head [oluwa], 
and he therefore entered the water, and created a white lotus 
plant [olii-gaha]. He then cut off the head of his elephant, 
and fixed it on the neck of the beheaded prince, and named 
him Gana^ Deviya [Ganesa]. 

Then the Goddess created a prince from a kind of grass >* 
she made another from Singarael; a third from a piece of 
cloth ; a fourth from leaves ; a fifth from sand ; a sixth from 
creepers ; and a seventh from a kind of fruit that had fallen 
from a tree. Those seven remained in one place. The God 

^ A HSkshasa in Indian legend. The name is a compound of Bhasma, 
ashes, 4* A sura, demon. Siva is called Bhasma-priya * Fond of 
Ashes.* 

* Evidently deriving the word from the Skt. ghana, slaying. 
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Iswara, saying, '' I am going to eat ^ my sons,'" clasped his 
arms round them, and all seven were caught, but one escaped 
beneath his hand and fled. The other six were crushed to¬ 
gether, and became the God Kanda-Swami [Skanda], with six 
faces and twelve hands, who rides on a peacock. The prince 
who had escaped became the Ka4awara ^ DevatS [‘ the Celes¬ 
tial who escaped,’ generally considered to be a demon in 
Ceylon]. 

After this, Iswara entered the river to bathe [to purify him¬ 
self], and handed to Basmasura the arrow ^ which he held in 
his hand. Basmasura thinking “ I will kill Iswara with this 
arrow, and marry the Goddess Umayangana,” made ofl with 
the arrow. The God Iswara, being afraid, ran away, and got 
hid under the swing in which the Goddess Surangana was 
swinging. When Basmasura came up with the arrow SurSn- 
gana asked him, “ What are you doing ? ” I am running 
to kill the God Iswara,” he said. ” Why ? ” she asked. ” In 
order to marry Umayangana,” he replied. What is [the 
use of] that; should I be a bad match for you [mama nara- 
kada ?],” she asked. Basmasura answered, ** It is good ” 
[expressing his approval of the match]. SuranganS then said, 
“ We will swear an oath never to give each other up.” Yes,” 
rejoined Basmasura [forgetting that her name MohinI means 
' Deluder ’], what oath shall we swear ? ” “ Take your 

right hand and put it on your head,” answered Surangana, 

and I will take my right hand and put it on my head.” At 
that time Basmasura having become foolish through the sen¬ 
timent of Kama [love], without giving up the arrow placed 
it on his head in his hand. Thereupon he was burnt up by 
[the magical properties inherent in] the arrow. Then [Iswara 
came out from under the swing and embraced Surangana, 

‘ This is the correct translation of the Sinhalese words, mag^ puttd 
kanpi ; but the last word, like the whole story, is taken over from 
the Tamil, in which it must mean * embrace.’ Compare Skt. kanaka- 
gfaha, an embrace. In Tamil, kantam or kandam is a neck. 

* From Tamil to step aside, or escape from, + varar, celestials. 

• I have a very short Sinhalese spear or assegai, which the owner 
termed an * arrow ’ ; the arrow mentioned in the story appears to 
have been a stabbing weapon, as no bow is referred to. 
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and] Basmasura, through his love for her was conceived in her 
womb. Afterwards Surangana resumed her male form [as 
Vishnu]. Ten months being fully accomplished, he split his 
right hand, and took out the prince, who received the name of 
Ayiyanar Bancjara. Surangana's name became Kiri-Amma. 

This story was told to me in order to explain exactly who 
Ayiyanar was, and his relationship to the Kiri-Amma. Thus 
it is plain that by the Sinhalese, at any rate, the latter is 
believed to be Mohini, and not ParvatL 

A different version of this story is current in Maisur, and 
is given in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. ii, p. 50. In it Siva 
handed to Basmasura his middle fiery eye, the glance of which 
consumes everything on which it gazes. Vishnu in the form 
of a bewitching female came to Siva’s assistance, and the 
wicked Rakshasa was burnt up himself. The interview with 
Mohini resulted in the production of three Lingas. 

Among the Wanniyas the chief deities ^ are (i) The Wanniya 
Bancjara, (2) the Five Devatas, and (3) the Hat (or Sat) Raj- 
juruwo. 

The Wanniya Bancjara is the Wanni Deviya, the Forest 
God who is said by the Sinhalese of the North-central Province 
to be Ayiyanar. Invocations collected by Dr. Seligmann 
indicate a possibility that he may be the Gale Yaka, the 
special reason against this identification being the facts that 
the Wanniya Bancjara or Deviya of the Sinhalese is not a 
Hill God, and the Gale Yaka is not a special Forest God. 
The name of the Wanniya god means the ‘ Forester Chief ’ ; 
he is not worshipped on hills like the God of the Rock, 

The five Devatas are said to be Ilandara Deyiya, Ayiyanar 
Deyiya, Kalu DevatawunSr, Kacjawara DevatSwunar, and 
Mangalya Deyiya. The Hat Rajjuruwo is, as already 
stated, merely a title of King Mahasena. All these act as 
guardian deities. 

If the names of the Devatas are given correctly, Ayiyanar 

^ I made no inquiry as to their knowledge of the God of the Rock 
or the Kiri-Amma, having myself no information regarding them at 
that time {1885). 
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reappears among them in a minor position, where one would 
not expect to find him. This considerably strengthens the 
probability that the Wanniya Bandara is the Gale Yaka. 
On the other hand deities often reappear with varying names 
under different aspects, and various persons hold divergent 
views regarding them. 

Ilandara Deyiya is known to the Coast Vaeddas and the 
North-western Kandians ; he is said by the latter to have 
been a chieftain under King Maha-Sena, and to have resided 
at Minneriya tank. The Kandians of the North-central Pro¬ 
vince state that he is a son of the Kiri-Amma. The Kalu 
Devata is also reported to be a special deity of the North- 
central Province. Kadawara Devata has been already men¬ 
tioned as the prince who avoided the squeeze of Siva which 
compressed the six others into one. 

Although it seems clear that Ilandaxa and the younger 
Bilinda are the same deity, the identity of the Wanni Deviya 
is less certain, notwithstanding the information given to me 
that he is Ayiyanar. Such statements always require sifting 
carefully. The name of the latter deity in both Tamil and 
Sinhalese is an honorific form meaning * Elder Brother,* an 
expression that would not be used unless there was a younger 
brother, that is Ilandara, ‘ the youth,’ or Bilinda, ‘ the child.’ 
Thus the latter deity and Ayiyanar appear to be the two 
Bilindu brothers of whom Mr. Nevill heard. 

In a poetical Sinhalese invocation addressed to ' the Twelve 
Gods,’ references made to the Wanni Deviya (also called in it 
Wanni Bandera) indicate that he is Bilinda, and not Ayiyanar. 
It states that he, the ‘ God of the Wanni Country,’ went to 
Kataragama in order to receive offerings, and that napuru 
ayayi me purata aewidin yak menne waran laeha, * the wicked 
elder bitother having come to this city obtained power like a 
Yaka.’ Dr. Seligmann heard that Kande Yaka killed Bilinda; 
perhaps reference is made to this in the poem. From it we 
also learn that the Wanni Deviya was bom at a place called 
Kiwiyaluwa, and was king of the Vaedi country, and king 
of Bintaenna, who promenaded round Sorabora tank. He 
protects the people of jungle villages, rides wild elephants, 
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and always carries a goad ; and it * comforts his heart ’ to 
see Sambar and other deer, and to visit the Uda rata, the 
Upper-country. It is not unlikely that some sovereign or 
chief of the Vaeddas has been canonised (or possibly two 
legends have been united), and identified as a son of Mohini. 

Mangalya Deyiya evidently is the God Mangala, whom 
Mr. Nevill mentioned ^ as being anciently worshipped in the 
Trincomalee and Batticaloa districts. He stated that when 
offerings were presented to him invocations were addressed 
to a number of deities called by Tamils ' The i6o Vatanamar,’ 
who were subject to his orders. He remarked that ' Mangala 
was specially invoked by elephant-hunters and by wild buffalo 
hunters.’ He learnt from the hymns to him that ' both they 
[the chiefs] and their subjects, these votaries of Mangala, 
evidently came from the Malabar coast, and followed the 
NSyik custom of inheritance of ancestral property in the male 
[female] line.’ Here is another practice which points to the 
early N2lyar connection with the people of Ceylon. Mr. Nevill 
considered this god to be ‘ a personification of the influence of 
the seven or nine planets conjointly ’; but on reading over 
the two hymns which are given by him it seems to me clear 
that the God Mankala in whose honour they are composed is 
shown by his name Niyinar in them, and his vShana, an 
elephant, to be AyiyanSr, as an avatara or incarnation of a 
part of Vishnu. One of the names of AyiyanSr is NayanSr, 
according to Winslow’s Tamil dictionary. Vishnu, as the 
husband of Lakshmi, who is termed Mankalei in Tamil, is 
called Mankalanar, a title given to his son also in these hymns. 

The second hymn begins :—I sing the sacred story of the 
glorious Mankalars [Vishnu and Ayiyanar]. O SankSra 
[Siva] of vast KayilSsa I graciously aid me to sing the praise 
of NarSyana [Vishnu] on the ever-writhing snake-couch.” 

The first hymn relates the capture of the elephant which 
became Ayiyanar’s vShana, and part of it is so interesting as 
giving a description of the god that I quote it:— 

' MankalanSr came and rose forth from a beauteous lotus 
flower, at the white-lotus flowering, bliss-giving, great city 
^ The Taprobanian, Vol. i, p. 54. 
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called Kasi, called Mulam. At that very time was the Ava- 
taram of Mankalanar. When Nayinar was born at the aus¬ 
picious hour, all came and worshipped the Mankalar. 

‘ When twelve years fulfilled had passed by, wearing thrice 
three jewels [the nine gems], and assuming the triple-twisted 
cord [the sacred thread] Nayinar was seated, with bow, arrow, 
javelin, strong cord, axe, naga-like-cane like a goodly circlet, 
with girdle, indescribably-flowered clothing, girt with a curved 
club, and wearing a gem-set ring and ear-rings, with goodly 
coat and hat; wearing all these Mankalanar was seated !' 

The capture of the elephant by noosing it is then described, 
and the hymn ends, * they bathed it for beauty in the white- 
lotus-flowered pond. Placing on its feet bangles, on its neck 
bells, on its body spreading white cloth and so forth, they 
brought it. Wearing a coat, wearing a cloth, wearing a hat,, 
putting on a crown, like the Katpakam grove surrounded by 
the Ganges, surrounded on all sides, he was pleased to become 
seated/ 

In this story K^si, that is, BenSres, is mentioned as the 
birthplace of Nayanar, and the account of his origin is quite 
different from those previously given. 

I made no inquiry into the demonology of the Wanniyas ; 
but it may be accepted as certain that, like the Sinhalese and 
Vaeddas, they are acquainted with along array of evil spirits. 


M 
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The commonest religious ceremony of the^ Village Vaeddas 
is performed on the occasion of their setting out on one of 
their hunting excursions, of which it, or an allied ceremony, is 
the invariable preliminary. This is a prayer for protection 
and success in hunting, offered to a deity, usually the Indi- 
gollaewa Kiri-Amma, whose powers are supposed to be specially 
manifested in the forests. It is always accompanied by offer¬ 
ings of food made according to a simple fixed ritual. For this 
purpose a trained intermediary or priest is not needed ; any 
member of the hunting party who knows the form of prayer 
which is necessary temporarily undertakes the office. 

The Vaeddas of the interior villages prepare a covered shrine 
resting on four sticks, under a large shady tree. The bottom 
of the shrine is made at a height of about four feet from the 
ground ; it is nearly two feet square, with a roof arched over 
from side to side and the front open, but not the back. It 
is covered with grass on the top and has the walls enclosed 
by leafy twigs. The inside is lined with white calico, if available. 
Similar frames or temporary shrines are erected by the Sinhalese 
for holding offerings to evil or beneficent deities. 

Inside this are laid on separate green leaves the best foods 
they possess—fresh meat of some kind. Rice boiled with Coco- 
nut-milk if obtainable, small cakes of Rice-flour or Millet, 
some bits of Coconut if they have them, and a little water in a 
piece of Coconut shell. A few red flowers of the Ratmal tree 
(Ixora coccinea), or Eramudu tree {Erythrina indica) are also 
placed inside the shrine before the offering; and in front of 
all a wick made of a bit of rag saturated with fat is fixed in 
anything available—often a piece of Coconut husk. Lustration 
of water is made in front of the shrine, and obeisance is 
performed to the offerings with the hands raised in front of 
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the face and the palms touching each other. This is the 
dedication of the offerings. 

The wick is now lighted, and the officiator turns aside until 
it expires. He then steps in front of the shrine, and dances 
there slowly, holding an arrow in his hand, after which he says 
loudly Ay bo I Aybo ! Ayb5 1 Indigollae Kiri-Amme ! Hail! 
Hail I Hail! (literally, * may life be long '), O Indigollaewa Kiri- 
Amma ! Eat. Drink. Give us livelihood. Give us meat got 
by hunting. Do not cause us to meet with the Elephant. 
Do not cause us to meet with the Bear. Do not cause us to 
meet with the Leopard. You must make us a livelihood by 
(means of) the Pangolin. You must make us a livelihood 
by (means of) the ‘ Iguana.' You must make us a livelihood 
by (means of) the Monkey. We must meet with the Sambar 
deer. We must meet with the Pig. To the end while going, 
to the end while coming back, you must promote and give 
livelihood and protection, O our esteemed Goddess." 

When the offerings are made to the Gange Bandara, the River 
Deity, the hunters first fix a day for them, and give notice 
to a professional devil-priest, termed a Kapuwa, who purifies 
himself by bathing on the three days preceding the ceremony. 
The offerings consist only of Betel-leaves, Areka-nut cut in 
pieces, and a little water. In fact, the deity is merely offered 
the usual ' chew' of Betel—the eastern form of the Stirrup- 
cup—^before the hunters set out. The shrine is erected as 
in the preceding case, but lined with a tom cloth. This cere¬ 
mony may take place anywhere; there is no fixed site for 
it. After presenting the offering, and lighting one wick, and 
dancing, the Kapuwa repeats the same prayer as before, simply 
changing the address to the Gange Bantjara instead of the 
Goddess. 

When going only to collect honey they usually say aloud 
for the information of the deities, ** We are going to cut a hive 
for the Yakas." In their own interests the deities are then 
expected to see that the men are successful. On their return, 
some present part of the honey they have obtained, and cooked 
rice if they can provide it, to the Kataragama God. Many 
offer the honey to the Kiri-Amma; but if they have found 
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very little they punish her by withholding this offering, ap¬ 
parently without fearing any act of reprisal on her part. 

Village Vaeddas who know more Sinhalese, as well as the 
neighbouring Sinhalese villagers, place the offerings in a similar 
shrine, lined with a white cloth, and use a longer prayer to 
the Kiri-Amma. It is made—so I was informed, but this 
may’be a mistake—before the lights expire, two being set in the 
shrine, one for the Goddess and the other for her husband, 
the Gale Yaka. The prayer was repeated for me as follows, 
the utterer holding an arrow in his hand while saying it :— 
“ Aybo! Ayb5 ! Ayb5! O Indigollaewa Kiri-Amma, who became 
famous through splitting the Sapphire Gem at the Sapphire 
Mountain^ in the country of the Seven Seas, and even the country 
beyond it! While you are looking at this beautiful cooked 
food this is our supplication, telling you to give a good Sambar 
deer, having caught it with this Vaedi arrow. O my Kiri- 
Amma ! This is our supplication asking you for a good Horn- 
bearer * [Sambar deer], for a Speckled One [Axis deer], for 
a Fat-maker [Pig], for a Meat-bearer [Buffalo] to be daily placed 
for us." 

When the same people pray for honey an identical formula 
is used up to the word' food,* after which it runs ;—" This is 
our supplication, telling you, O Indigollaewa Kiri-AmmS. 
to grant your loving favour, giving us a bee-hive until our 
eye is blind.** The concluding part is a common saying among 
village Sinhalese ; its meaning here is ' even more than we can 
want.* 

In order to avoid dangerous animals, and the difficulties 
of the path, they say after ' food,' " This is our supplication 
telling you, O Indigollaewa Kiri-Amma! to grant your 
loving favour, beating and driving afar Leopards, filephants, 
enclosing and filling up hollows, blunting pointed stones, 

' Alaka, on Mt. Kailisa, the home of the Yaksha sovereign KuvSra. 
In the MighadHta (Ouvry), v. 76, the exiled Yaksha says, “ On the 
banks of this (lake) is a beautiful mountain for sport, whose summit, 
composed of sapphires, is worthy to be seen on account of its being 
enclosed by golden plantains.'' 

* These names of animals belong to the Kael6-bSsa, and not the 
Vaedi dialect. 
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beating and driving afar Serpents, giving livelihood and 
protection in the forest, and [making up] all deficiency." 

Among the southern Village Vaeddas, and in the adjoining 
Sinhalese districts, offerings of the first-fruits obtained by 
hunting are made in a similar way, with one light, to the 
Kukulapola Kiri-Amma. They consist of fresh meat and 
honey. 

To the seven Kiri-Ammas of the south, a single offering is 
made in the same kind of shrine when the men are about to 
leave on a hunting expedition, and also when children are 
sick or fretful. If they are procurable, it consists of milk- 
rice (rice boiled in Coconut milk), Jak-fruit, the flower-bud 
of the Plantain tree (which is used in curries), Betel-leaf and 
sliced Areka-nut, Sugar-cane, and a little Sandal-wood. 

In this case, the shrine is subdivided into seven compart¬ 
ments in which seven leaves are placed on a white cloth, one 
for each Goddess ; and on each of them a small portion of 
each kind of offering is laid. Water is sprinkled over these 
articles, and in front of the shrine, and the offering is also 
purified by incense (a resinous gum which exudes from the 
bark of the Dum tree), which is burnt on a fire-stick, and 
waved round it. A wick is then placed near each end of the 
offering and lit. After the lights have expired, the offerer 
takes a Betel-leaf in his right hand, between the first two 
fingers, and waves it from side to side in front of the shrine, 
and then, still holding it, makes a long prayer to the seven 
Goddesses, which I had no opportunity of writing down. 

When children are ill, and the parents do not possess things 
suitable for giving to these seven deities, or the time is inaus¬ 
picious, or there is not an opportunity of doing it (as in the 
case of a sudden violent attack), they make a vow to present 
an offering to them ; and hang up a bare, a visible token of 
the forthcoming sacrifice. There is no magic, as some have 
supposed, in this act; a bare, which has various forms accord¬ 
ing to the personage to whom the offering is to be made, is 
like an engagement ring in Europe, and is invariably neces¬ 
sary among all Sinhalese when a vow to present an offeringj 
has been made. It must not be removed on any account 
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until the vow has been accomplished. In the present instance 
it consists of a Mango-leaf and a strip of Palmira-palm leaf, 
strung on a thread, which is then tied across the doorway of 
the hut. On one side of the Palmira leaf are written the words 
' Patta-Girf, Bala-Giri, Molan-Giri/ probably to indicate that 
the child is to be specially guarded against the evil actions of 
the female demons who bear those names. 

• Among the Kandian Sinhalese, Giri is the feminine form 
or Sakti of a class of demons, twelve or more in number, called 
Gara (plural Gaerae or Garay6), who afflict only women and 
children. The word gara means sickness or disease, and is 
derived from the Sanskrit root grah, to seize ; these demons 
are thus personifications of certain diseases. 

In this case, the offering, as described above, is usually 
made after the child has recovered, or as soon as the requisite 
articles for it can be procured; but sometimes, as when an 
infant has been fretful in the night, it is presented on the 
following day, if possible. 

Respecting the ceremonies used in presenting offerings to 
the Bilindu Yako, Mr. Nevill merely remarked, ‘ The offerings 
are those, omitting rice, still used in India and Ceylon at the 
festival of Pongal, in honour of the January sun. The symbol 
used is the arrow.’ ^ 

Mr. Nevill observed concerning the religious ceremonies of 
the Vaeddas: ' In almost all their religious rites the arrow 
is used ; it receives worship as an emblem, or is waved in the 
hands of the celebrant, around the sacrifice. 

* They leave tiny babes upon the sand for hours together, 
with no other guard than an arrow, stuck in the ground by 
their side. Their belief in the efficiency of this has received 
no shock. They never knew such a child to be attacked by 
wild beasts, pigs, leopards, jackals, etc., or harmed. They 
say, " Are we not the children of our Gods, and if we leave our 
child under their care will they not watch over it ? ” The 
arrow being the God’s symbol, they themselves are practi¬ 
cally, as his children, the iya-vans, or ** sons of the arrow,” and 
this fully accounts for the name Yaka or Yakkho,' [that is, as 
^ The Taprobanian, Vol. i, p. 195. 
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I have already stated, iya-ko, arrow-persons. I have previously 
expressed my opinion of this derivation ; I may add that 
the Vaeddas never claim to be called either Yakas or lyakas]. 

Offerings of food are made by the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas 
to their deceased relatives, excluding infants. As the manner 
in which they make the gifts was certainly not derived from 
their Tamil neighbours, this ceremony may have been developed 
by their ancestors in ancient times, although its absence else¬ 
where shows that it is not a primitive one. The offering is 
first made seven days after the death, and subsequently once 
a year, after the Hindu custom. 

A shrine like that already described is erected under a 
shady tree in the jungle. It is from three to five feet high 
and is usually, but not always, arched over ; it is lined with 
a white cloth. The foods placed in it are cooked meat if 
available, cooked rice, Betel-leaves, Areka-nuts, and Plantains. 
Of course they are purified by lustration. In front of the 
offering one wick is lighted inside the shrine. Tom-toms are 
beaten loudly to attract the notice of the deceased person, 
and a dance is performed in front of the offering in his honour, 
after which the officiating relative merely says, “ Lord, eat and 
go.’’ The party then return home. 

The ceremony of the offering to the Seven Kannimar is said 
to be quite similar, the shrine having, as in the case of the 
seven Kiri-Ammas of the South, seven compartments, one 
for each Goddess, whose share of the food is thus given separ¬ 
ately. I do not know the prayers addressed to them. An 
arrow is certain to be held by the dancer. 

Regarding the manner in which offerings and invocations 
are made for propitiating the various evil demons of the 
Vaeddas, I regret that I have no information, my visits to 
their district having been too short to permit me to collect 
the particulars. Those who live in the forests informed me 
that they are accustomed to place offerings of food for them 
in shallow hollows in the surface of rocks. This matter has 
now been investigated by Dr. Seligmann. 

When the Wanniyas are about to set out on a hunting trip 
they first purify themselves on the preceding day by bathing 
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in their little village tank, and then perform the following 
ceremony to ensure success in their expedition, no women 
being allowed to see it. 

Under a large tree at the foot of the embankment of their 
tank, one of the party, who becomes the temporary officiator 
or priest, cleans, by pounding, four quarts of paddy (rice in 
its husk), and boils the rice so obtained. Others fix in the 
ground three sticks in a triangle, with a platform in it well 
above the ground level. The boiled rice is placed in a new 
earthenware pot, or ' chatty,' which is deposited by the cele¬ 
brant (who alone performs the whole ceremony), on the frame, 
resting on the tops of the sticks ; and a little saffron is sprinkled 
on the rice. 

On the little platform below the pot seven Betel leaves are 
next arranged in a circle, with their points together, and an 
Areka-nut is put on each ; a pinch of Camphor is also placed 
near the outer end of each leaf, a light is applied to it, and 
it is burnt. 

Water is then taken in a washed gourd, or new ' chatty' 
(or pot) and with the hand a little is sprinkled three times 
on the ground in front of the offerings. Dummala incense is 
next laid on a fire-stick, and while it is burning the stick is 
waved round the platform and the pot of rice. The officiator 
now steps back, and with his palms joined in front of his face 
pays obeisance to the offering by bowing to it three times. 
This completes the dedication. 

He next takes three wicks soaked in fat, one of which he 
fixes on the end of an upright stick set in the ground in front 
of the frame, so as to be higher than the pot of rice, and the 
other two he arranges on the ground on each side of the taller 
one. The three are then lighted. Before they expire he 
walks aside, and turns his face away until they have com¬ 
pletely ceased burning. After this he returns, and again 
sprinkles water three times in front of the frame. 

He now raises his joined hands, and standing in front 
of the offering three times repeats the following invocation :— 

You, O WanniyS. Baij<Jara [? AyiyanSr] are required to take 
the offering of a feast of cooked food. WanniyS Ban^Sra, we 
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must meet with the Royal Great Hive ; we must meet with 
Horns; we must not meet with an Elephant, a Bear; 
we must not meet with a Snake ; we must meet with liveli¬ 
hood/' 

The celebrant then removes the offering, of which all the 
hunting party partake. 

On the return from their expedition the same offering is 
repeated in the same manner ; but the officiator merely says, 

Wanniya Bandara, we met with a livelihood." 

Hunting parties of the Kandian Sinhalese of the North- 
central Province perform a ceremony which is very similar 
to that of the Wanniyas and Vaeddas, when about to leave 
their village on one of their expeditions in the forest. Under 
a large shady tree they prepare a maessa, or small covered 
shrine, which is raised about three feet off the ground, and 
is open only in front; it is supported on four sticks set in 
the ground. 

In this they offer the following articles if available, or as 
many as possible of them :—One hundred Betel leaves, one 
hundred Areka-nuts, Limes, Oranges, Pine-apples, Sugar¬ 
cane, a head of Plantains, a Coconut, two quarts of rice boiled 
specially at the site of the offering, and silver and gold. Also 
the flowers of the Areka-nut tree, the Coconut, and Ratmal 
tree. All are purified by lustration and incense, as usual, 
and dedicated. 

They then light a small lamp at the front of the offerings 
and remain there watching it until it expires, differing in this 
respect from the practice of the Wanniyas, who must never 
see the light go out. 

Before the light expires they perform obeisance towards the 
offering, and utter aloud the following prayer for the favour 
and protection of the Forest Deities, which must also be 
repeated every morning during the expedition, after their 
millet cake, gini-puwa, has been eaten, before starting for 
the day's hunting :— 

This is for the favour of the God AyiyanSr; for the favour of 
the Kiri-Amma, for the favour of theKataragama God [Skanda]; 
for the favour of the Kalu Devata ; for the favour of Kambili 
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Unnaehae ^; for the favour of Ilandari Devata Unnaehae ; 
for the favour of Kadawara Devata Unnaehae ; for the favour 
of Gale Ban^ara ; for the favour of the Hat Rajjuruwo. 

We are going to your jungle (uyana ); we do not want to 
meet with even a single kind of [dangerous] wild animals. We 
do not want to meet with the Tall One [Elephant], the Jungle 
Watcher [Bear], the Animal with the Head causing Fear 
[the Snake], the Leopard. You must blunt the thorns. We 
must meet with the Horn-bearer [Sambar deer], the Deer 
[Axis], the One full of Oil [Pig], the Noosed One [Iguana], 
the Store-house [Beehive]. We must meet with about three 
pingo [carrying-stick] loads of honey. By the favour of the 
Gods. We ask only for the sake of our bodily livelihood.'’ 

The first, fourth, sixth, seventh and ninth personages are 
included among the deities of the Wanniyas previously 
enumerated. The Kiri-AmmSL is the Goddess of the Vaeddas. 
I have already stated that the Gale Bandara is not the God of 
the Rock, but a deity who landed on the south coast of 
Ceylon, with others from Madura. Kambili Unnaehae is an 
evil deity who is well known in the North-western Province. 
Thus these deities of the Forest are a miscellaneous gathering 
of Gods and evil deities. 

In the hunting-prayer of the Wanniyas the first thing asked 
for is the Royal Beehive, the wish to find which occupies a 
foremost place in the hearts of all these northern hunters, 
though the Vaeddas have no knowledge of it. From the 
Wanniya K5na, whose grandfather was said to have taken one, 
I obtained the following account of it. 

The entrance to the nest of the Bee-King is always at the 
foot of a large hollow tree, up the inside of which it extends. 
It is surrounded by seven other nests, which are those of 
his seven Adikarams, or Ministers; and they also have their 
entrances at the foot of their respective trees. The Royal 
Hive is the largest; it extends up the hollow tree higher than 
a man’s height; but all honey above the level of the chin must 
be left for the Bee-King. From each Adikaram-miya or 
Minister’s hive there will be got two gourd-fuls of honey, and 
> Unnaehae is equivalent to our 'Mr.’ 
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from the Raja-miya or Royal hive fourteen gourd-fuls and 
seven large chatties or pot-fuls. 

Whoever may first discover the nest, no one but a Wanniya 
can cut out the honey, and that only after a solemn ceremony, 
otherwise the bees of all the hives would attack and kill him. 
This result is said to have nearly occurred on one occasion 
when some Sinhalese villagers were rash enough to attempt 
to take one themselves ; the boy who found it was badly stung, 
and would have died had not the Wanniyas been summoned 
in time to save his life by their prayers and magic spells, which 
appeased the bees, and enabled the hunters to get the honey. 

The taking of the Raja-miya being an event of such 
extreme importance, a special offering is necessary as a 
preliminary. For this there are required one hundred ripe 
Plantains, one hundred Limes, one hundred Oranges, one 
thousand Areka-nuts, one thousand Betel leaves, seven quarts 
of unhusked rice (paddy), and seven Coconuts. 

The first Wanniya who sees the Raja-miya must make the 
offering, and conduct all the proceedings on the occasion ; and 
for the time being he is called the Wanniya Kapurala, or 
demon-priest. For the seven days prior to cutting out the 
honey he must bathe, after anointing his head with lime- 
juice. He must continue to wear the same cloth all the 
time, and on each day he must wash it, whether it be an old 
or a new one. These must appear to be very unusual puri¬ 
fications to persons who rarely perform such acts in ordinary 
life, and they evidently indicate the extraordinary character 
of the occasion. 

On the day when the honey is to be taken, the party pro¬ 
ceed to the site of the Royal Hive; and there, within the 
circle of the Ministers, the offering is presented to the Forest- 
Gods, to ensure the success of the undertaking. 

The Kapurala first pounds the paddy, and having arranged 
seven new cooking-pots in a row in front of the Raja-miya, 
he boils the rice in Coconut milk separately in each. He next 
spreads a new white cloth on the ground in front of the Raja- 
miya, and places on it in a row opposite the pots seven large 
leaf-plates, which must consist of either pieces of Plantain 
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leaf or leaves of the Halmilla tree. After these have been 
lustrated the rice is deposited on them, that from each 
pot being put on the leaf adjoining it. The Betel leaves, 
Areka-nuts and fruit are then laid beside the rice, and sprinkled 
with water ; and Camphor is burnt on one spot in front of 
all. Incense burning on a stick taken out of the fire is now 
waved round the cloth, and a triple obeisance completes the 
dedication. 

A wick soaked in fat is next fixed opposite each offering, 
and lit ; and, as in the ordinary ceremony, the Kapurala 
turns aside until these lights have expired. He then returns, 
and makes a lustration three times round the cloth. 

He now stands facing the offering, with palms joined in 
front of his face, bows thrice to it, and says, “ Wanniya Bandara, 
Five Devatas, Hat Rajjuruwo 1 This is for the favour of 
the Gods. To cut the Raja-miya came we.’* The others 
then respond in the Kaele-basa, or jungle dialect, Kapurala, 
Gaba<J§.ewa wacjulapan,” (cut the hive,) whereupon he 
proceeds to cut out the honey, and place it in the gourds 
and pots which have been brought for the purpose. Lastly, 
he removes the rice, and shares it with the party, who all eat 
it up at the spot; after this they carry home the honey. 

When northern Kandian Sinhalese meet with a hive on 
their honey-collecting expeditions, the person who cuts it 
out is addressed as “ Waduwa,” Axe-man, in Kaele-b§,sa. 
Under no circumstances, however, must he take out and 
divide the honey among the party. This can only be done by 
a second person, who is addressed as ** PurawannS,” ' He 
who fills ' the receptacles brought for it. 

In the North-central Province and the adjoining part of 
the North-western Province, Ayiyanar is not merely a forest 
deity ; he also exercises a general supervision over the village 
tanks. 

In the former district Mr. R. W. levers stated ^ that when 
a village tank has filled, the elders of the village perform a 
ceremony called Mutti Mangalya or 'Cooking-pot Festival’ 
They proceed to a special tree at the tank, and a salute of 
^ Manual of the North-central Province, p. 109. Note A. 
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two guns is offered there to the deity. The chief elder, a 
‘ Gamarala,’ then steps forward, and announces to the God 
that the tank is becoming full, that cultivation will now be 
commenced, and that after the harvest the festival will be 
celebrated. A bare is then deposited in the shape of a few 
copper coins wrapped up in a piece of rag coloured yellow with 
saffron, which is tied to a branch of the tree. The ceremony 
is ended by the Gamarala’s commending the tank, the vil¬ 
lage, its residents and their cattle to the protection of the 
deity. 

After the harvest is finished the villagers at a public meet¬ 
ing appoint a day for the fulfilment of the promised ceremony, 
called the Mutti Mangalya. The nearest AnumaetiraJa (the 
title of a dancer in honour of a god and not of a demon), is 
invited to conduct it, and notices are issued to the washer¬ 
men whose duty it is to supply the necessary white cloth, and 
to the tom-tom beaters who must take part in the ceremony. 
The Gamarala directs that every shareholder in the rice-field 
should contribute to the feast. 

On the appointed day these contributions are collected; 
they consist of rice and other materials for curries. Coconut oil, 
cakes, sweet Plantains, and Betel and Areka-nuts. The 
food is then cooked, and at the evening the assembled people 
eat it. 

The meal being over, the AnumaetiraJa, accompanied by 
all the people and the tom-tom beaters, proceeds in proces¬ 
sion with two new earthen pots to the tree on which the bare 
was hung. Under it on a raised altar of sticks (yahana) 
overhung with cloth and erected earlier in the evening are 
placed the two pots (mutti) after being purified with water and 
incense as usual, and marked with saffron ; Betel and Areka- 
nuts are also deposited on it [and no doubt a light also]. The 
deity is then addressed by the Anumaetirala [presumably 
thanking him for his favours and requesting him to accept 
the offering], and ceremonial dancing by him to the strains of 
the tom-toms continues till dawn. The two pots are then 
removed from the altar and laid on the stumps of two branches 
on or under the tree. 
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By the mouth of the Anumaetirala the god now makes it 
known that he has accepted the offering, and that the tank, 
the village, its inhabitants and their cattle are taken under his 
protection for a period of one, two, or three years, as the case 
may be. 

The people then return to the village, where the Anumaetirala 
again dances, and the tom-toms are beaten until the mid-day 
meal is cooked. This is eaten up at noon, after which all 
disperse. Mr. levers stated that a somewhat similar cere¬ 
mony is performed in case of an epidemic among either men 
or beasts. Thus in that part of the country it is clear that 
the place of the God of the Rock, the Gale Deviya, whose 
worship and functions are described in the next chapter, is 
at least partly occupied by Ayiyanar. He is said to have fifty 
names, each one indicating a different function or power 
possessed by him. 

The villagers catch the fish when their tanks are nearly 
emptied, by wading out in the water and suddenly dropping 
in it a conical wicker basket or creel (karak-gecjiya) without 
bottom, and with a small opening at the top through which the 
arm can be inserted for removing any fish that have been 
imprisoned. In the case of tanks infested by crocodiles in the 
eastern part of the North-western Province these fishers appeal 
to AyiyanSr to protect them while so engaged. They break some 
leafy twigs, and hang them on a horizontal branch or creeper, 
and say, ‘‘ It is for the favour of the God Ayiyanar. Do not 
permit any living creature whatever in the tank to bite us.” 
After this, the crocodiles are said never to molest them even 
when close to them (I have seen them only a few feet distant 
from the men), provided they do not defile the tank in any 
way— including expectoration in the water. 

When they are travelling through wild forest which is be¬ 
lieved to be infested by wild animals, or possibly robbers, or 
by evil demons, both Kandian Sinhalese and Wanniyas are 
accustomed to make a very simple offering to one of the 
Forest Deities, who is usually Ayiyanar, accompanied by the 
prayer, ** It is for the favour of the Gods,” or ” the God Ayi- 
yanSr.” The offering merely consists in hanging a leafy twig 
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across a horizontal creeper or branch at the side of the path, 
and usually under a large shady tree. In some places where 
no suitable creeper or branch is available two sticks with forked 
tops are set firmly on the ground, and a horizontal one laid 
across them, on which the offerings are hung. These some¬ 
times accumulate through the action of successive travellers 
until they form a large heap of such twigs. In the last chapter 
I mentioned that the Wanniyas made this offering to the Hat 
Rajjuruwo when supplicating him to stop the approaching 
rain-storm. I do not remember noticing these twig offerings 
in the districts of the Vaeddas. 




V 


THE PRIMITIVE DEITY OF CEYLON 

I N the account of the religion of the Vaeddas it has been 
mentioned that their chief deity, the Gale Yaka, is 
probably identical with the Hill God of the aborigines of 
Southern India. It may be assumed that the knowledge of 
him was either brought to Ceylon by the first comers, or 
was acquired by them at an extremely early date, as nothing 
is known of him by the Sinhalese of the coasts, or the northern 
Kandian Sinhalese, or by the Tamils of Northern Ceylon. 
If his worship had been introduced at a later date, after these 
races had arrived in the country and had occupied all the 
coast-line, some, at least, of them would be acquainted with 
it. This god is regularly propitiated in the interior, however, 
by the Kandian Sinhalese in part of Uva, and the southern 
half of the Eastern Province, and especially in the tract 
to the north-east of Kurunaegala. The residents in these 
districts may have acquired a knowledge of him from their 
ancestors the Vaeddas. 

Although he is known by the name of Gale Deviya, * the 
God of the Rock,’ in these latter districts the Sinhalese con¬ 
sider him to be a powerful demon, and state that they apply 
the expression ‘ God ’ to him merely as an honorific title 
calculated to please him. It will be seen, however, that it 
has a much more honourable meaning. It is an excellent 
illustration of the degradation of an ancient deity into the 
position of a demon. I have already given the names by 
which he is known to the Vaeddas, and pointed out that 
there was a deity at Anuradhapura—' the Vaedda God ’— 
in the fourth century b.c., who appears to have been this one. 

A similar legend regarding his arrival in Ceylon from India 
is current among the Vaeddas and the Kandians; and all 
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who are acquainted with him agree that he came from a 
country called Malwara-desa or Malawara-desa, * The Country 
of the Hill Region,’ which can be no other than some part 
of the Malayalam tract, our Malabar, for which, however, 
a separate expression, Malayala-desa, is now commonly used 
in Ceylon. 

The tradition of the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas, which is 
very definite, is that accompanied by his minister Kurumbuda, 

' in the olden time ’ he landed from a vessel on the east coast, 
at a place called Periya-kaduvei-karei, close to Valeichena, 
which is twenty miles north of Batticaloa. A temple was 
established there for his worship, and it was in existence 
down to comparatively recent times, when the residents of 
the place having died out or left, it was abandoned, and the 



Fig. 40 . Kokk5-gala. 


site became overgrown with jungle. They state that he 
did not remain at this spot, but went to some place in the 
interior with which they are unacquainted. " When he came," 
they said to me, ** he told us the names of things, trees, and 
animals, and how we should make offerings and dance to 
him when going into the jungle to hunt, and at other times. 
He told us everything we know." Such teaching is distinctly 
a characteristic of only a primitive deity. 

The Vaeddas of the interior state that the Gale Yaka came 
over the sea, and alighted on two hills of their district in 
succession, on which dances are still performed in his honour ; 
one of them is called KokkS-gala, and I believe the other 
is Omun-gala. Omun may be the Sanskrit word oman, 
' favour'; the name would then appear to mean the rock 
on which the God granted favours-—probably a translation 
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of an ancient Vaedi name for it. Some thought that this 
deity afterwards proceeded to Kataragama; I have already 
referred to the probability that this place was a site where a 
Vaedda deity was worshipped in early times. 

The Sinhalese who inhabit villages in the same district 
carry his movements a step onward, and repeat a tradition 
that he and Kurumbuda went to some place further inland, 
where they killed a number of Buddhist priests, and took 
possession of a cave in which they resided. Neither the 
name of the district to which he proceeded, nor the site of 
the cave is known by them. 

To follow up the God’s travels it is now necessary to move 
to the Kurunaegala district of the North-western Province, 
where the latter part of the story is much more definite, and 
is related as follows. The Gale Deviya, attended by Kurum¬ 
buda Devata, alighted from Malwara-desa on Ritigala, the 
hill called Arishtha in the RSmayana, and thence came to 
Maenikpaya-kanda, the upper part of Rana-giriya, called 
also Deva-giriya, ' the Hill of the God,’ a steep forest-clad 
rocky hill near Nirammulla, about fifteen miles north-east 
of Kurunaegala. Some say that they landed first at Wilbawa, 
two miles from Kuruntegala, before going to Ranagiriya ; 
others believe that they came direct to Ranagiriya from India. 

They were pleased with the general convenience of a large 
Buddhist cave-wihSra or temple which they found established 
under a rock on the slope of the hill, and wished to take posses¬ 
sion of it; but the sixty monks who occupied it refused to 
hand it over to them, and began to chant * Pirit/ or sacred 
stanzas, for protection against evil in general and demons 
in particular, as a spell to keep them out. If they could 
persevere in this course, and continue the chanting without 
intermission for seven days and seven nights, demons would 
have no power over them. In the meantime the GalS DeviyS 
could not harm them while the magical verses were being 
repeated. So he said to his minister Kurumbuda, Kill 
these monks for me.” But the monks went steadily on with 
the Pirit, and Kurumbuda could not touch them unless he 
could make them stop. It must have been an interesting 
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Spectacle. Six days passed, and the demons had made no 
progress whatever. At last, on the seventh day, the resourceful 
Kurumbuda threw down into the midst of the holy men the 
quarter of a bull, at which all the monks started, and raised 
their hands higher than their shoulders in astonishment, 
and said with disgust, “ Ish ” ! It was a little word, or hardly 
a word, but it was fatal to them. The Pirit was stopped 
for an instant, and in that instant Kurumbuda plucked off 
their heads, and drank their blood. 

The Gale Deviya then took possession of the cave and the 
hill, which has ever since been his headquarters in Ceylon, 
his ' Mula-gala.’ He wanted to live at this place because 
it was in the great Pallekaele Forest, nine gawus long and 
nine gawus broad, ^ without a village in it. Here he could 
live undisturbed by the busy world around. Over this forest 
he placed his minister Kurumbuda Devata, in charge as 
Mura-karaya, or Guardian, with his residence at Kurumban 
Kanda, a hill in the northern part of it. 

By some, the Gale Deviya is spoken of as the Demala 
Yaka, the Tamil demon, all South-Indians being collectively 
called ' Tamils' by the Sinhalese villagers. 

As at most of the detached metamorphic hills of Ceylon, 
there are several large natural caves, due to weathering and 
flaking of the rock, on the sides of Ranagiriya, which retain 
evidence of their former occupation as residences of Buddhist 
monks, or temples ; but all are now abandoned to the forest, 
and to the bears and leopards which sometimes take shelter 
in them. It is not definitely known which of them was the 
scene of the legendary contest, but it is supposed to be one 
of the higher caves. There is a small ruined dagaba, or solid 
dome-shaped relic-mound, built of brick, near some lower 
caves, and over a cave close by it the following inscription 
has been cut in the earliest form of letters, with the bent r, 
which shows that it is probably of not later date than the 
second century b.c. :— 

Garniks sita sala Parumaka Tisasa ca. 

The cool hall (of) GSmika and of the Chief Tissa. 


Thirty-six miles i^quare. 
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Gamika being a feminine form may be presumed to be the 
name of the pious headman’s wife, who evidently joined her 
husband in causing the place to be prepared for the reception 
of the monks. The inscription proves that the legend of 
the expulsion of the monks cannot have originated before 
the second century b.c. 

The bricks used in the enclosing wall of a room formed at 
another cave, termed the Uda wihara, the upper temple, 
are 1275 inches long, 8-12 inches wide, and 275 inches thick, 
the contents being 285 cubic inches, and the product of the 
breadth multiplied by the thickness, 22-3 square inches. 
According to the table given in the next article, these dimen¬ 
sions point to about the third or fourth century A.D., as the 
approximate time when they were moulded. Thus the monks 
were still on the hill at that period. The good state of preserva¬ 
tion of the plastering on the wall may be taken to indicate 
a tenancy of the cave extending to perhaps the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, or even later. Therefore it would 
appear that the monks were never driven away from the 
hill up to comparatively recent times. 

In view of this, it is strange to find that the villagers living 
on the eastern side of the Central mountains, who are totally 
unacquainted with this district, have preserved the same 
tradition of the contest for one of the caves. It is strong 
evidence of the antiquity of the story ; and the presence, 
from early times, of a temple to this God is also indicated by 
the names of the hill itself. A possible meaning of Rana- 
giriya is * the hill of the battle.’ 

By way of explaining the legend, it may be surmised that 
while in early times an upper cave was utilised as a dewSla, 
or demon temple (literally, a god's-residence) for the Gale 
Deviya, the Buddhist monks occupied the lower ones, and 
wished to get the dewala removed. If the death of some 
of the monks occurred through an epidemic disease, or in 
any mysterious manner, it would certainly be attributed 
to the malicious action of this so-called demon ; and in this 
manner the outlines of the story may be accounted for, so 
far as this hill is concerned. The dewala of the Hill God 
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has long ago been transferred to a more convenient site at 
the village of Nirammulla, nearly two miles from the hill. 

The legend evidently contains a reminiscence of a conflict 
between the two religions, Buddhism and the worship of the 
Hill God, in which the latter was victorious. As a matter 
of fact, in spite of the overwhelming position of Buddhism, 
the belief in the power of the Gale Deviya has survived down 
to the present day in considerable vigour throughout a large 
tract of country surrounding his headquarters at Nirammulla, 
even while all the inhabitants also adhere to Buddhism. It 
is doubtless due to this faith in Buddhism that the God has 
been relegated by the Kandians to the ranks of the demons 
of the island, although he must originally have been a deity 
friendly to them. 



Fig. 41, Vaedda Temple of the GalS Yaka. 


Evidence of this is to be seen in the fact that notwithstanding 
their present opinion of his character as a demon, the Kandian 
Sinhalese of the district where his cult prevails still attribute 
beneficent actions to him. When unfavourable seasons ruin 
or seriously damage their crops, it is to him that a group of 
villages will unite to make offerings, and appeal for suitable 
rains or better times. In wide-spread outbreaks of malarial 
fever, or in serious epidemics affecting man or beast, the 
people of the whole country-side equally turn to him collectively 
for alleviation of their misfortunes. His commanding position 
is shown by their very rarely or never asking him to exert 
his powers in the case of minor evils, or those affecting single 
families. 
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In spite of the Buddhist story of his killing the monks, it 
is undeniable that the functions generally credited to him 
by the Kandians are those of a superior beneficent God, and 
not those of a maleficent evil spirit. This is nearly the position 
that he occupies among the Vaeddas, who, however, are on 
more intimate terms with him, and in some parts even expect 
him to attend to their little hunting requirements, and under¬ 
take the provision of game for them, like the Kiri-Amma. 
In sickness, too, he is the benevolent deity to whom each 
Vaedda family turns for assistance and medical aid, and 
who protects their districts from epidemics and misfortune. 



Fig. 42. Rock Temple of the Gal6 Deviya. 


The general character of the edifices constructed in honour 
of such a powerful and kindly deity certainly leaves much to 
be desired. Among the Tamil-speaking and other village 
Vaeddas, the building erected as a temple for him is an 
extremely simple and economical oblong structure, a mere 
hut, consisting of only one room, with an entrance at the 
middle of one end. It is roofed with grass, and has the spaces 
between the sticks of the walls closed by leafy twigs, like 
their own houses, which, in fact, it closely resembles. The 
service to the God is sometimes conducted in front of the 
entrance. 

In the north-western Sinhalese districts the Hill God's 
temples, termed dewSlas, like those devoted to all minor 
deitijss or demons, differ in no respect from the latter structures. 
As a general rule, they are dedicated to several of these godlings 
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or demons, as well as to the service of the God, who thus 
finds himself in a somewhat mixed company. 

They all consist of two rooms, one being a small rectangular 
chamber with ' wattle-and-daub * walls, plastered over with 
mud, in which the Aharana, or symbols of the deities, are 
stored, as well as any lamps required for the services, a copper 
or bell-metal vessel for containing sandal-wood, and at least one 
earthenware cup used for holding lustration water (Figs. 51-53) ■ 
Attached to this is the Dig-ge, ‘ the long-house,’ an oblong 
shed extending longitudinally in front of the sanctum, in 
which part of the services are held, and tom-toms and pipes 
are played. At one side, a small structure called the Mulutaen- 
ge, the ‘ kitchen-house,’ is built for use as a kitchen when 
food is cooked for the gods and demons. In some places 
the dewala is a small cave-shelter under an overhanging rock, 
with the front enclosed by a wall of brick or dried clay. The 
reader is referred to the illustrations of both kinds of dewalas 
devoted to this deity, including a celebrated one at Nirammulla, 
which is held to be the leading one in Ceylon provided for him. 
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When the Tamil-speaking Vaeddas are about to leave 
their village on a hunting-trip they erect under a Velan tree, 
the tree whose wood is always used for arrows, a little shrine 
termed kudaram, like those of the Kiri-Amma, a rectangular 
structure supported by four upright sticks set in the earth, 
with the floor of the shrine about three feet off the ground. 
The top is usually arched over, and the inside is lined with 
white calico. In it are laid the bright yellow flowers of the 
Ranawara bush {Cassia auriculata) and those of the Red 
Lotus {Nclumhium speciosum), with two wicks soaked in oil 
or fat in front of them. 

On the ground immediately in front of the shrine, resting 
on a white cloth, are placed a small ‘ chatty ’ or earthen pot, 
holding rice boiled in Coconut milk, and in two circles round 
it seven small earthen vessels {kuncatti) and seven larger 
ones (mancaUi) containing the other usual cooked food as 
oflerings—meat, cakes, etc. Round these are thirty nuts 
of the Areka palm, laid on thirty leaves of the Betel vine. 
Water is sprinkled over these articles and in front of the 
shrine, obeisance is paid to the offering, and the dedication 
is complete. 

The wicks are now lighted, and the ofliciator, an ordinary 
villager acquainted with the service, dances in front of the 
offering, holding a flower-staff, called mugura, in his right 
hand. He is dressed in a good white cloth, and has a head¬ 
dress of the same yellow and red flowers as those in the shrine^ 
which covers the whole top of his head. The mugura is a 
stick, eighteen inches long, covered over with the same kinds 
of flowers, and having a looped handle in the middle, so that 
it may be held horizontally without touching the flowers. 

He then chants in a Sinhalese doggerel some words the 
meaning of which he, being acquainted only with Tamil, 
does not comprehend, although he knows that he is asking 

180 
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for deer. The purport, as nearly verbatim as I could follow 
them, is :— 

'' Pata t ant ana thanum ! Om ! Tana tant^a ! I have 
placed for you a gift, cooked food, Deity of the Country 
[D^amu Hurd]. Tana tantana tana ! Stopping a Sambar 
deer at the place where it is to be killed, O Protector and 
Friend of Dharma, at the corner where the Sambar is shot with 
an arrow make it over to us. When the Sambar has fallen 
make over three more to us." 

These men ask for no other animals but Sambar deer. 
After the celebrant has again danced before the offerings, 
he sits down cross-legged in front of them, holding the mugura 
vertically, and makes ‘dabs ’ at, or points it at, the seven 
smaller vessels one by one. He then sets it upright in the 
middle of the milk rice. 

The God now says in Tamil by the mouth of the celebrant :— 
" Go ye ! To whatever place you go, you will overcome 
the thing encountered." The food is then eaten by the 
hunting party at the site of the ceremony. On their return 
no further offering is presented. 

In case of sickness, the Lord of the Hills is again appealed 
to. The officiator, the interested relative of the patient, 
procv ods to the front of the temple, and stands erect there, 
facing the doorway ; in his outstretched right hand he holds 
horizontally an arrow, near the butt-end, just beyond the 
feathers, with its point towards the doorway. He then 
says, “ Lord God (Andavana Swdmi) 1 Hill-Lord 1 By this, 
as it is brought and held in the hand, health must go (to the 
sick person)." He at once leaves without awaiting any 
intimation of the result of this order—or perhaps request, 
as the word which expresses an imperative ‘ must * is also 
used, as in Sinhalese, with the meaning ‘ hoping that (some¬ 
thing) will occur.* 

The Village Vaeddas of the interior appeal in a similar manner 
to the same deity for the cure of sickness, carrying with them 
their bow at the time. They admitted to me, with a laugh, 
that holding the arrow with its point towards the shrine had 
the appearance of a threat ; but the God is thought to be 
so powerful that probably this is not their intention. 
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Those in the south prepare a little shrine, like that already 
described, under a shady tree, and offer inside it cooked rice, 
pieces of Coconut if available, a small cake made of rice-flour, 
and a little meat, these foods being purified by lustration 
of water ; one lighted wick is fixed in front of the offering. 

The oificiator holds an arrow upright in his right hand, 
and while repeating his prayer to the God for the removal 
of the sickness makes little cuts with it at the rice, believing 
that as he cuts it the sickness passes into the rice. At the 
conclusion of the offering, a ceremonial dance is performed 
by the celebrant, in front of the shrine, holding the arrow in 
his hand. 

Now comes the peculiar part of the ceremony. Although 
the sickness is supposed to have been communicated to the 
rice, it is thought that a ceremonial sprinkling of water over 
the latter will drive it out again. This is now done, and the 
food having been thus purified is divided among the persons 
who are presenting the offering and the patient, and is eaten 
together with the other things offered. 

This ceremony is called the Gale-Yak-maduwe hat piijdwa, 
* the Offering of the Rice of the Gale Yaka's Shed,’ the shed 
being the shrine. Similar dances and offerings are customary 
in the neighbouring parts of Uva. 

The Vaeddas of the interior and their Sinhalese neighbours 
also dance to the Gale Yaka and his wife the Kiri-Amma, 
in order to avert apprehended epidemic disease, or misfortune. 
This is before the occurrence of the sickness or bad-luck; 
after the sickness has set in the village becomes ceremonially 
impure, and it is held by them to be imperative that no dance 
to the God should take place within its boundary, which 
includes all the neighbouring jungle. The dance, which is 
usually performed once or twice a year, and preferably, by 
those who keep an account of the days of the week, on a 
Saturday or Sunday, is commonly executed under an Iron- 
wood tree [Nd, Messua ferr&a) when it is in flower, or a Banyan 
tree {Nuga, Ficus indica). 

The dancer, a professional devil-priest, or a Vaedda, signifi¬ 
cantly termed De)dyanne Kapuwa, ‘ the Devil-priest of the 
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God/ is dressed in a white cloth, and has a red handkerchief 
wrapped over his head. He also wears several bead necklaces, 
and any kind of bangles that his small store can furnish. 
If a Sinhalese man, he holds in his right hand a small dwude, 
literally * weapon,' a stick roughly shaped like an arrow; 
if a Vaedda an arrow is held by him. 

He now becomes ' possessed' by the God (mayanweld, 
in Sinhalese), after which everything he does or says is supposed 
to be the action or speech of the deity himself. While dancing 
in front of the shrine containing the offerings, he chants verses 
in honour of the two deities who are being worshipped. The 
usual food offerings made at such ceremonies are presented, 
the dance being begun after the two lights which are placed 
in front of the offerings have expired. Tom-toms are also 
beaten as an accompaniment by those who have them. 

But the special place for such dances to the God of the 
Rock, for the Vaeddas particularly, and also for the Sinhalese 
who live near them, is on the summit of precipitous crags 
on or near the top of certain hills of the district, on which 
this form of worship has been performed from ancient times. 
On these they dance once a year to ensure the general pros¬ 
perity of the district. The Officiator, the Deyiyanne Kapuwa, 
is accompanied in the Vaedda ceremony by any two men 
as assistants, who alone climb up onto the rock with him. 
Among the neighbouring Sinhalese the assistants are the 
washerman who washes the Kapuwa’s clothes, and the smith 
who made the God’s emblem; the former stays at the foot 
of the crag, and the latter alone goes with the dancer to the 
summit. The three persons wear no special head-covering, 
but each one has a handkerchief on it, and is dressed in the 
Sinhalese ceremony in a clean white cloth. In the Vaedda 
ceremony, I was assured that each one is dressed in an old 
torn cloth, and not a new one. It appears to represent the 
traditional dress of their ancestors. 

The dancer carries up the symbol of the God, which is not 
an arrow, as one would expect, but a short-handled bill-hook, 
called a Ran-kaetta, ' Golden Bill-hook,' in Sinhalese, or 
Manna-kaetta, in the Vaedi dialect. The latter word probably 
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means * Bill-hook of Honour'; or it may be connected with 
the word mantra, prayer, spell. He holds this in his right 
hand while performing the dance. 

No particular day of the week is selected by the Vaeddas 
tor the ceremony, all days being alike to them. It usually 
takes place during the daytime, but occasionally at night, 
torches being then carried by the assistants. This appears 
to point to planetary influences over the hour selected for 
it, which in such cases will be determined by a Sinhalese 
Kapuwa. 

The dance performed by the Vaeddas is an extremely 
simple one. The body is slightly bent forward, with the 
elbows near the sides, and the fore-arms extended horizontally. 
In this attitude the performer lifts up and lowers his feet 
alternately, turning round gradually to the right while chant¬ 
ing verses in honour of the God, to the air, which begins each 
stanza :—Tdnan tandeni tdfnd ne'e, the last part being some¬ 
times varied to tadi nd ne, when repeated at the end of a 
verse. As my informant, himself an ofliciator at these services, 
was unfortunately obliged to leave immediately owing to 
his child’s sickness, in order to arrive at his home, far away 
in the forest, before complete darkness set in, I had not an 
opportunity of writing down the invocation which accompanied 
his dance; it consisted of eight or ten four-line stanzas of 
a very simple character. 

For three days before the dance the KapuwS. must make 
himself ceremonially pure by bathing daily, and by not entering 
a house. For three days after it there is the same restriction 
against entering houses. Apparently time is required, as 
in ordinary devil-ceremonies, for the divine afflatus to become 
dissipated, and while it lasts the * possessed * person lives 
in a state of tabu. During his whole life the professional 
KapuwS. must specially avoid eating, under penalty of death 
inflicted by supernatural power, any part of certain animals 
which are * unclean ’ to him. These are the Pig, Urd ; the 
large Monkey, Wandurd (Semnopiihecus priamus) ; the 
Peafowl, Monatd ; the Shark, Mard ; and a large river-flsh 
called Magurd, 
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This prohibition appears to have no connection with Hindu¬ 
ism, or the common Brown Monkey, Rilawd {Macacus pileatus), 
would be included, and also the Rat, as the vthana of Ganesa, 
and the Turtle as representative of Vishnu ; or some of these. 
I have already referred to the significance of the inclusion of 
the Shark. The Pig must appear in the list for the same 
reason, that is, as an eater of dead bodfe; which might be 
those of human beings. The Magura is probably added for 
a similar cause. The plumage of the Peafowl is generally 
thought to be auspicious, but I am not aware if this is the 
opinion of the Vaeddas. The primary feathers of the wing 
are always employed for feathering arrows, which it will be 
seen, by their use in the religious services, have something 
of a sacred character attached to them. I can offer no sug¬ 
gestion regarding the inclusion of the Wandura, unless it 
be on account of its human appearance. I think it is clear 
that there is nothing totemistic in these prohibitions. 

In the district of the Vaeddas, the following are all the 
hills on which are found the so-called ‘ Dancing Rocks ' (natana 
gal), one on each hill, of which I could obtain information :— 
Omungala near Rugama tank, Henanne-gala, Kokka-gala, 
Dambara-gala, Unakiri-gala, Mawara-gala, and one near 
Diwulana tank. 

It is among the north-western Kandian Sinhalese, however, 
that the ceremonies in honour of the God of the Rock, as he 
is there called, have survived, or have been developed, in 
the most complete manner. Yet it is evident that even there 
the cult has seen its best days. The dance is no longer an 
annual event at several of the rocks devoted to it; occasionally 
intervals of some years elapse between two celebrations, 
and in a few cases it has altogether fallen into disuse. This 
is said to have been caused by the death of the officiating 
priests, and the want of successors, and not through lack of 
support by those who provide the expenses. 

In these districts, in all cases the dance, which is a very 
important part of the proceedings, and indispensable in the 
complete ceremony, takes place on a high precipitous pro¬ 
jecting crag near the top of a prominent hill, or on the summit 
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of the hill if it is a single bare rock. These rocks commonly 
face towards the south, but not invariably ; and I have 
stood on one that was on the northern end of a long hill (Dolu- 
kanda) which has a high vertical precipice on its top, facing 
due east, that might have been selected for the purpose, if 
desired. This fact is of some value as almost necessarily 
indicating the absence, from an early date, of any connection 
with sun or moon worship, at any rate with adoration of the 
rising sun, which is further emphasised by the performance 
of the ceremony on all the rocks at or after noon, and never 
in the early mornings. The occasional dances at night by 
the Vaeddas also prove that the cult is quite unconnected 
with sun worship. 

The following is a nearly complete list of all the hills in the 
Kandian districts on which the Dancing Rocks are situated, 
together with the names of the dewalas at which the sub¬ 
sequent proceedings are carried on, and from which a procession 
accompanies the performer to the hill where the dance is to 
take place. An asterisk is prefixed to the names of those 
hills at which dancing has now ceased. 


Hill. DEwala. 

Gopallawe-gala Gangmulla. 

,, Gopallawa. 

,, Maedagampola. 

Deviyanne- 

kanda. Gokaraella. 

♦Gan5mull5-gala panemulla. 
DSvagiriya 

(Kabara-hinna 
and Kaeta- 
gala-hinna) Nirammulla. 
HummuttiyS- 
wa Galpaya, or 
Aematiya 

Galpaya, in ? 

PaliekaelS 

Forest. 

♦Nelliya-gala, Nelliya. 
♦Mfinapaya- 

kanda. Y&p&gama. 

Kandalawa-kan- 
da (two rocks) Kandalawa. 


Hill. DEwala. 

Kombuwe-gala. Kombuwa. 

,, ,, Malla-waewa 

(abandoned). 

♦Bogamuwa- 

kanda Bogamnwa. 

Aragama-kanda. Ganegoda. 
♦Dolukanda 
(Rasamuna- 
gala). Barube. 

Madahapola- 

kanda. Madahapola. 

Dekanduwala- Kanduboda- 
gala. gama. 

NikawaS-gala. Nika-waewa. 
♦Rock on Mor- 
atta-oya. Kahalla. 
.^(^iya-gala (N. An^iya-gala 
C. Province) (Indigoliagwa). 
Bamba-kanda 
(Matale Dis¬ 
trict) Gaiewela. 
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All but the last two are in the eastern part of the Kurunaegala 
district. 

The ceremony takes place in the months Aehala (July- 
August), or Nikini (August-September), sometimes on a 
Monday, but generally and preferably on a Wednesday or 
Saturday, and never on a pdya day (the Buddhist Sabbath, 
which is kept at each quarter of the moon), but sometimes 
on the day following it. Wednesday and Saturday are specially 
devoted to demon ceremonies, and are the two most inaus¬ 
picious days of the week, and as such are invariably avoided 
for beginning any journey or work. 

The months in which the dance is performed are two in 
which the full force of the winds of the south-west monsoon 
is felt in this district, and the work of the dancing-priest is 
thus on some occasions excessively dangerous on such exposed 
sites, a few of which can be reached only by means of ladders. 
In one instance, at Aragama-kanda, it is stated that the 
dancer was blown clean away and never seen again ; and 
that any dancer escapes unhurt is attributed to the protection 
afforded by the God. 

For two days prior to the ceremony the dancer must not 
enter a dwelling-house, and he usually lodges at the dewala; 
for three days after it he is subject to a similar ban. He 
then bathes, anointing himself with lime-juice, and the restric¬ 
tion ends. He must never enter a house in which a birth 
has taken place, until a month has elapsed after the event— 
some say seven days only—nor a house in which a death 
has occurred until three months have passed, and then only 
after it has been cleaned and purified by having new cowdung 
plastered on the floors. 

As long as he lives he must not drink any spirituous liquor, 
and he cannot, on pain of death, eat the flesh or eggs of Fowls, 
Kukula —including any bird which bears this Sinhalese name. 
Thus, the prohibition applies to the Jacana, Diya-^Kukula 
(Hydfophasianus chirurgus) ; the Spur-fowl, Hahan-Kukuld 
(GaUaperdix hicaUaraius) ; and the Ground Cuckoo, Mti- 
Kukula (Centrococcyx rufipennis). Included in the prohibition 
are also Pigs, Urd, among which is reckoned the Dugong^ 
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called in Sinhalese the Sea-Pig, Mudu-Urd {Halicore dugong) ; 
Sea-Turtles, Kaesbd ; and Eels, Andd, The ' Iguana,’ Goya, 
is added by some, but not the Peafowl. 

No devil-priest may eat these animals, whether he dances 
or not; they are termed ' unclean ’ (kilutu). If he has once 
officiated as a priest they are forbidden foods for the rest of 
his life, whether he takes any part or not in the services of 
either the God of the Rock or demons. ^ From infancy, it 
is customary for the male children of the priests not to be 
permitted to taste them, as possibly they may become devil- 
priests, and it is advisable to guard them from unnecessary 
defilement. The girls are allowed to eat them. Only men 
of good caste, rate-minissti, can officiate at the ceremonies 
in honour of the Gale Deviya; but the caste has no influence 
affecting these food-prohibitions, which are equally applicable 
to low-caste dancers who take part in the services in honour 
of certain demons. 

We have here a different set of animals from those con¬ 
sidered unclean in the Vaedda districts, with the exception 
of the Pig. The Fowl may be forbidden partly as a bird 
whose blood is offered to demons, and perhaps also as a house¬ 
hold bird, the cock being often kept at Buddhist temples to 
awake the monks early in the morning. Many Buddhists 
think it wrong even to eat the eggs. The Eel may be included 
on account of its feeding on garbage, and because it resembles 
a snake, which has protective powers. 

I know no reason why Sea-Turtles, and no other kind of 
Turtles or Tortoises, are forbidden food, unless it be the Turtle- 
incarnation of Vishnu, who was at least very highly respected 
in Ceylon in pre-Christian times, and even now is permitted 
to have his statue in the Buddhist wiharas. It was he who 
took the precaution to tie charmed threads on the arms of 
Wijaya and his comrades, in order to preserve them from 
the Yakshas. 

The story of the incarnation goes back to the time of the 

^ In Southern India, the PusSris, the officiators at demon offerings, 
are also forbidden to eat Fowls, Pigs, Peafowls, and Turtles, as well 
as certain grains and pulse. 
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great Churning of the Ocean in order to make Amrita. The 
Gods and Asuras or Demons agreed to work together for 
this laudable purpose, which was effected like the production 
of the sacred fire. They took a mountain, Mandara, for a 
twirling-stick ; and the King of the Serpents, Vasuki, allowed 
his body to be utilised as the cord to be passed round it once, 
and pulled at the ends alternately, the Gods holding it at 
the tail, and the Asuras at the head. At first the effort failed; 
the mountain sank in the water or mud by its own weight, 
until at last Vishnu transformed himself into an immense 
Turtle, and permitted it to rest and turn on his back. It 
is called a Tortoise in the translations of the legend ; but 
being in the sea it must have been a Sea-Turtle.^ 

It is almost needless to remark that such a restriction must 
have been originated among a race who knew and ate the Sea- 
Turtle. It cannot have come from an inland district where 
the Sea^Turtle would be unknown. This excludes all inland 
tracts, as none but fishers or those living near the sea would 
be affected by it. It appears to date from ancient times; 
at the present day and for more than two thousand years 
the people in Ceylon who are chiefly, or almost entirely, 
influenced by it in the case of the ceremonies in honour of 
the God of the Rock have never seen such an animal. 

On the other hand, not one of the Vahanas of the Indian 
gods is prohibited as food ; even the Bull may be eaten by 
Sinhalese Kapuwas, as well as the Peacock and the Rat. 
It will be observed that these are Saivite ‘vehicles,' and da 
not belong to the worship of Vishnu. 

The dance on the rock takes place about noon, or in the 
afternoon, and it sometimes lasts for nearly an hour. The 
day is fixed some weeks in advance, in order to allow time 

^ In the Ordinances of Manu, v, 18, the Tortoise is included among 
the animals which * the wise have pronounced eatable '; tame Cocks 
and tame Swine are excluded (v, 19). Monkeys come under the cate¬ 
gory of animals with five toes, which are forbidden. Peafowl are not 
expressly excluded, but it is ordained (xi, 136) that the slayer of a 
Peacock or an Ape must present a cow to a Brahman—^the same fine 
as for killing wild carnivorous animals (xi. 138). 
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for the necessary provisions to be collected for the offering 
and feast which follow the dancing. 

On the appointed day, the dancing priest, who is termed 
Anumaetirala, ^ and not Kapurala (the ordinary title of a 
good-caste devil-priest), dons at the dewala the traditional 
dress of the God,‘^ consisting of a many-flounced coloured 
skirt or skirts, an ornamental jacket with puffed out sleeves 
reaching to the elbows, and especially a tall tiara-like conical 
white hat (toppiyama), made in three tiers or sections, as 
well as a jingling anklet, salamba (in Tamil, silampu), and 
any other usual ornaments, bangles, etc., of his profession. 

He also takes in his right hand the Abarana, or symbol 
of the deity, a Bill-hook, nearly sickle-shaped, with an orna¬ 
mental handle about two feet long, to which is tied a much 
smaller one, having its blade immediately below that of the 
large one. This latter is the symbol of the God’s minister, 
the redoubtable Kurumbu^a Devata. In his other hand he 
sometimes holds some flowers of the Areka-palm, merely 
for the dance, and not as offerings. 

The Anumaetirala now becomes * possessed ’ {mayanwela) 
by the God, and henceforward his actions are no longer under 
his own control but are those of the deity. Holding the 
symbols of the deities, he marches to the Dancing Rock, 
generally about a mile from the dewala, accompanied by 
his two assistants, the smith who made the weapons, and the 
washerman who washes the Anumaetirala^s clothes ; he is 
preceded by tom-tom beaters, and followed by an indiscriminate 
crowd of villagers. Meanwhile, others have collected near 
the hill which is his goal, selecting vantage grounds whence 
a good view of the proceedings is obtainable. The crowd 
often numbers several hundred people. 

The Anumaetirala and his two assistants alone ascend the 
hill, the former being assisted by the other two to mount the 
crag, if necessary. At some places all three climb onto the 

^ From Anumatiya, sanction or command. Thus he is the person 
who acts under the God’s command, that is, because he is compelled 
by the God to do it. It is supposed to be involuntary on his part. 

• See the Frontispiece. 
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Dancing Rock, but generally only the smith goes onto it, in 
order to be ready to render him any assistance which may 
be needed on account of the wind ; in such a case the washer¬ 
man waits for them at the foot of the crag.^ 

On this wild and often extremely dangerous platform, 
on some hills a mere pinnacle, usually hundreds of feet above 
the plain below, and in one case—(Dolukanda)—more than 
a thousand feet above it, and in full view of the spectators 
gathered there, the Anumaetirala now performs his strange 
dance, like that of all so-called devil-dancers. He chants 
no song in honour of the ancient deity (according to my 
information), but postures in silence with bent knees and 
waving arms, holding up the Bill-hooks—the God himself 
for the time being. In a rough outline drawing, representing 
this dance, on the wall of the ancient temple of the God at 
Mallawaewa (Fig. No. 42)—from which I obtained the cup and 
lamp illustrated below—the deity is drawn with a triangular 
beard, and he holds a Sword instead of a Billhook. When he 
begins to feel exhausted the performer brings the dance to 
an end, but sometimes his excitement makes it necessary 
for his assistant to seize him, and forcibly compel him to 
stop. He then descends from his dizzy post, assisted by his 
henchmen, and returns to the dewala with the tom-toms and 
the crowd. 

While the party are absent at the Dancing Rock, the women 
of the village at which the dewala is established cook at the 
house of another priest, called the Mulutaen (kitchen) Kapur^a, 
a feast consisting of cakes, milk-rice (rice boiled in coconut 
milk, that is, not the liquid found in the coconut when it 
is opened, which is never used, but some made by squeezing 
grated coconut in water until the latter acquires the colour 
of milk), rice, and also curries made of three kinds of vegetables 
termed tun-mMu, 

The whole party from the rock come to this place, and 
the Anumaetirala examines and expresses his approval of 
the food, which has been laid ready for his inspection in earthen 

' At some sites it is said that only the Anumaetirala goes on to the 
rock on which the dance takes place. 
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vessels deposited on a clean white cloth on the floor, each 
covered by a small round grass mat. He then proceeds to 
the dewala, in which he replaces the Abarana, and removes 
the hat and the other habiliments of the God, being then 
no longer possessed by him. After this, he comes back to 
the house of the Mulutaen Kapurala, and he and all the rest 
of the people eat the food that had been prepared. I was 
informed that on one occasion seven and a half bushels of 



Fig 51. Black Ea rth e n ware C up. 
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Ancient Utensils of the Gal§-Deviya. 

rice were thus disposed of, making a good meal for five or 
six hundred people. 

During all this time the deities have been left without 
food. After the conclusion of this feast and the indispensable 
chew of betel which follows it, the AnumaetirSla, the Mulutaen 
KapurSLla, and some of the people return to the dewSla, 
and there the Mulutaen Kapurala himself cooks, in the 
Mulutaen*-g€ or kitchen, some of the same foods for the Gods. 
The AnumaetirSla never takes any part in these duties, but 
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when the cooking is finished it is he who makes the offering 
of the food. At other times, in the case of other Gods and 
demons, this is done by a third priest, called the Tewawa 
Kapurala, all having strictly defined duties. 

On a yahana, an oblong stand or altar, with a flat top, 
prepared previously in the dewala, the Abarana, or insignia, 
of all the deities to whom the dewala is dedicated, are separately 
placed on a white cloth by the Anumaetirala, after sprinkling 
in front of it saffron-water, that is, water in which a piece 
of saffron or turmeric had been placed. Incense laid on 
burning charcoal deposited in a censer is also waved in front 
of it. This always follows the lustration with the saffron- 
water, and is invariably a part of all such purifications. 

He now once more assumes the dress of the God, and other 
ornaments of devil-dancers, but not the tall hat, which is 
reserved for the dance on the rock, of which it thus indicates 
the special character. Its place is taken by a white cloth 
which covers his head and shoulders. The Mulutaen Kapurala 
now brings into the dewala the food which he has cooked, 
and the AnumaetirSla offers it to the deities. 

As a good illustration of this service, I shall take the case 
of a dewala at which the insignia of five other deities are 
kept. These are Pattini Devi, whose symbol is her hollow 
jingling bangle or anklet, called salamha ; Devata Bancjara 
or Daecjimuncja, already mentioned in connection with the 
Vaeddas, whose symbol is a yakada-dwude, * iron weapon,' 
a thin rod of iron, thicker at the butt end than the other, 
which is bent over to one side ; Kumara Banglara, an Indian 
evil spirit or demon, the son of a king of Madura, whose symbol 
is a straight sword, kaduwa ; Dahanaka Bancjara, whose 
symbol is a bill-hook, and YSpawu Banqlara, whose symbol is 
also a bill-hook, these two last being deified chiefs. There 
is also the sword of Kurumbucja Devata. 

The Anumaetirala lays on the altar, on a white cloth extended 
in front of the Abarana of the seven deities, seven sets of 
pieces of fresh green Plantain leaf, to act as dishes, each 
consisting of two pieces, laid one over the other. These, 
like everything else used, are purified by sprinkling them 
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with saffron-water and fumigating them with the incense. 

He then takes four strips of Areka-palm flowers, and lays 
them on each plantain dish, so as to form a hollow square 
on each ; and in the centre of each square he places a little 
of the newly-cooked rice and the other food, after first purifying 
it, and reverently offering it with both hands towards the 
Abarana. Great care is necessary to apportion the rice equally 
among the seven deities, so that none may be offended at 
receiving less than his neighbours ; this is a detail regarding 
which they are unduly sensitive. A little sandal-wood, 
handun, is now rubbed on each leaf, and one or two little 
earthenware oil-lamps are lit in front of the offering. In 
some places a narrow-mouthed, round-bodied flower pot, 
called kalasa, filled with Areka-palm flowers, is placed there, 
with an earthenware lamp resting across its mouth, on the 
flowers. 

A yata yahana, or * Lower Altar,’ is now formed by a 
mat laid on the floor in front of the God’s altar. On this 
six sets of Plantain-leaf dishes are first prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of the meats, after the same purification as before ; and 
on them is divided the rest of the cooked food, after being 
first purified, and offered in the hands towards the Abarana. 
No light is placed on this altar. This food is said to be pre¬ 
sented to six minor deities, called Devatawas, whose names 
are unknown. They are considered to be a form of demon ; 
and judging by the practice elsewhere part of the food is 
doubtless an offering to all absent minor deities or demons 
collectively, who always expect to receive a small share when 
others are fed. 

Invocation is now addressed by the Anumaetirala to the 
Gods of the upper altar, calling on them to come and partake 
of the feast prepared for them. After a short interval the 
foods are removed, and sliced Areka-nut laid on Betel leaves 
is deposited in its place, purified as usual, on the seven leaves 
of the upper altar, but none is presented on the lower one for 
the inferior personages. 

Both before and after offering the food, tom-toms and 
other instruments are sounded as loudly as possible, so as 
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to arouse the attention of the Gods, who are also held to feel 
satisfaction when this music is executed zealously and in an 
artistic manner. The instruments used for the purpose at 
the dewala in question are as follows :—one drum, dawula ; 
one common tom-tom, hera-gedi (not the long tom-tom used 
for demons, which is called yak-hero) ; one double kettle¬ 
drum, temmattan (used at wiharas) ; one horn trumpet, 
horandewa ; one reed-pipe, naldwa ; and one perforated conch- 
shell, hak-gedi. When all these instruments are emitting their 
loudest sounds it will be understood that the result is a fine 
medley of noise. 

After offering the Betel, and while the instruments are 
being played, the Mulutaen Kapurala may dance, holding 
a sword and not the Billhook in his hand, and chanting at 
the same time verses in honour of the various deities ; but 
this is not an indispensable part of the ceremony. In the 
end, the Anumaetirala puts back the Abarana in their places 
in the sanctum, removes his habiliments, and thus brings 
the affair to a conclusion. He and the Kapurala, but no one 
else, may now eat the offerings, the deities being supposed to 
have taken as much of the essence of the food as they required. 

The rock-dancing ceremony takes place not more than 
once a year in connection with each dewala of the God of the 
Rock ; but this offering at the dewaJa itself is, in the case 
of this one temple, made every three months, and is devoted 
to all the deities of the dewala collectively, and not alone 
to the God of the Rock. The ceremony is the same at places 
where he and his minister are the sole recipients of the offering; 
in such case a separate altar is constructed for Kurumbu^a 
at a lower level than that of his master, but well above the 
ground. 

The whole service is considered to be in honour of Gods, 
and not to be a demon ceremony. In all ordinary services 
for demons, meat in some form, or blood, is a necessary part 
of the food. It is clear that the Gale DeviyS's aspect as a 
beneficent deity is alone kept in view in these proceedings. 


To my mind, the detailed accoimt which I have been able 
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to present respecting this god leaves no room to doubt that 
we have here the worship of the original deity of Ceylon, 
dating from pre-Biiddhistic times. The oldest gods of the 
East were mountain deities. In Babylonia they were born 
on the mountains, and Enlil, the greatest of the early gods^ 
was especially the God of the Mountain. Such also were 
the great Indian Gods, Indra, Vishnu, Rudra, and the Maruts. 

What is the explanation of the curious fact that in most 
respects the God of the Rock resembles the Rudra of the 
early Aryans of India? It is unlikely that an aboriginal 
deity of the hated Dasyus would be elevated by the first 
Aryan invaders of India to the high rank indicated by his 
being addressed as ' the best among the Gods,' a term applied 
to Rudra. In any case, the earliest Aryans of north-western 
India could have no knowledge of the religious notions of the 
South-Indian hill tribes. Did the aborigines, then, take over 
Rudra from the Aryans at a later date ? This also seems 
improbable, as apparently the mountaineers, at all events, 
kept aloof from the invaders, and were little affected by their 
civilisation. 

If they did not so borrow him, perhaps we may conclude 
that there was a wide-spread primitive belief in such a deity, 
extending not only throughout the hills of Central and Southern 
India, but also through the country from which the Aryans 
came. As some of the chief Aryan gods were hill-deities 
this must have been to some extent a mountainous tract. 
It could only be in such surroundings that a belief in mountain- 
gods could be developed. 

Rudra was the parent and Lord of the forty-nine Maruts 
who were the deities of the storm, and who dwelt ‘ on the 
lofty mountains.' So far as my information extends, he 
differs from the God of the Rock chiefly in being a Destroyer; 
the later story of the destruction of the sixty monks cannot 
be held to be sufficient proof that the original Vaedda God 
had this character. ^ But Rudra's aspect as such is not 
strongly emphasised in the Rig-Veda. He was pre-eminently 

^ Dr. C. G. Seligmann has, however, met with an invocation in 
which the Indigolias Yaka is referred to as drinking human blood. 
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the beneficent kindly deity of the Aryans, the Health-Giver, 
the * Best of all Physicians.’ In this respect, Rudra and the 
Vaedda deity have identical functions and attributes, as the 
following extracts from the Rig-Veda, (Griffiths’ translation,) 
show plainly. 


Book i, 43. 

I. What shall we sing to Rudra, strong, most bounteous, excellently 
wise ? 

4. To Rudra, Lord of Sacrifice, of hymns, of balmy medicines, we 

pray for joy and health and strength. 

5. He shines in splendour like the Sun, refulgent as bright gold is he,^ 

the good, the best among the Gods. 

6. May he grant health unto our steeds, well-being to our rams and 

ewes, to man, to woman, and to kine. 

Book i, 114. 

1. To the strong Rudra bring we these our songs of praise, to him the 

Lord of Heroes with the braided hair. 

That it be well with all our cattle and our men, that in this village 
all be healthy and well fed. 

Book ii, 33. 

2. With the most saving medicines which thou givest, Rudra, may I 

obtain a hundred winters. 

Far from us banish enmity and hatred, and to all quarters maladies 
and troubles. 

4. Let us not anger thee with worship, Rudra, ill praise, strong God t 
or mingled invocation : 

Do thou with strengthening balms incite our heroes ; I hear thee 
famed as best of all physicians. 

10. Worthy, thou carryest thy bow and arrows ; worthy, thy many- 
hued and honoured necklace; 

Worthy, thou cut test here each fiend in pieces ; a mightier than 
thou there is not, Rudra. 

11. Praise him the chariot-borne, the young, the famous, fierce, slaying 
like a dread beast of the forest. 

O Rudra, praised, be gracious to the singer; let thy hosts * spare 
us and smite down another. 


^ In modern paintings the God of the Rock is represented with a 
skin of a golden yellow colour. 

* The Maruts, the Storm Gods. 
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Book V, 42. 

II. Praise him whose bow is strong and sure his arrow, him who is 
Lord of every balm that healeth. 

Worship thou Rudra for his great good favour. 

Thus, although their symbols differ at present, though 
perhaps not originally, one carrying a billhook, and the 
other the bow and arrow, both are great sickness-removers 
from man or beast, the givers of health to their worshippers ; 
and as such, both being gods of the mountains, they may 
have been in their origins the same deity. If so, the belief 
in such a god must extend back to a very remote age. 

No reason has been discovered why certain hills only, some¬ 
times in close proximity, were selected as the sole spots on 
which the dances to the God of the Rock should be performed. 
I could not observe that a specially sacred character is attri¬ 
buted to them by the Sinhalese, although I obtained some 
verbal evidence, possibly of little value, in favour of it; ^ 
but I believe the Vaeddas have some idea of the kind regarding 
those in their district, and Mr. F. Lewis heard this said of 
Kokka-gala. 

Ritigala and many other prominent Kandian mountains 
are not known, according to tradition, ever to have been 
the sites of Dancing Rocks. Even a commanding rocky 
peak a few miles from Kurunaegala, known as Yak-dessa- 
gala, ' the Devil-dancer’s Rock,’ is stated never to have been 
one of them, notwithstanding its suggestive name.® This is 

^ Mr. Bell states regarding the Dancing Rocks at IndigollSewa and 
NikawSle-kanda, ‘ The rocks are so sacred that no one dares venture 
near them, except on the perahaera [procession] day ; even hunters 
worship as they pass I {Arch, Survey. Annual Report iox 1895, p. 5.) 

In the Kurunaggala districts I have never known any one show 
any reluctance to go with me onto the hills, or even onto the 
Dancing Rocks. I have also seen men go readily to cut grass on 
such a hill, and a party of villagers once spent a night with me at a 
cave close to one of the rocks. 

* In the work on the Kohomba (or Kosamba) YakS. to which allusion 
is made in the Preface, Vaeddas are mentioned as living at this hill 
and at Alagala, on the side of the railway to Kandy. In it the word 
' Vaeddas ' is written Vaeddan and Vaeddhan ; the latter shows the 
transition from Vyddha. 
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probably correct, as no Yak-dessa, a title applied only to 
dancers of two very low castes, could ever take any part in 
the services in honour of this supreme deity of the country. 
With the decline of the cult, the use of many rocks for the 
dancing ceremony may have been abandoned and forgotten. 
In early times its practice must have extended over the whole 
country. 

From the foregoing statements it may be concluded that the 
God of the Rock is a form of the original Rudra, who was 
developed at a later date into the great deity Siva. 

In his South Indian form he appears to have had two sons, 
Eiyanar or Ayiyanar, ' the elder brother,’ and a younger one 
termed Ilandari, ‘ the youth,’ in Tamil, or Bilinda, * the child,’ 
in Sinhalese. To the sectarian feelings of the worshippers of 
these younger deities may be due the story of their enmity. 
Both are Guardian Gods of the forest districts of Ceylon, and 
as such both may have the title Wanni Deviya, God of the 
Wanni. 

Having these sons, the father must have had a wife, who 
would be the Hill Mother, Giri-Amma, a word which became 
Kiri-Amman in Tamil, and thence Kiri-Amma in Sinhalese. 
As the mother of Ayiyanar, she must be identified with the 
Indian goddess termed Mohini. 

When Rudra had developed into Siva the northern form of 
the Hill Mother, Parvati, supplanted this southern deity as 
the wife of the Hill God in Hinduism. 

According to the Maha-Bharata the birth of Skanda was 
'full of all mysteries,’ and in one legend he was the son of 
Rudra. Thus, if the God of the Rock be Rudra it would 
seem that, as his son, Ayiyanar may be a form of Skanda; 
and in that case IlandSri or Bilinda may be a southern form 
of Ganesa. The latter’s name in Tamil is Pilleiyar, *the 
child,’ and both deities alike were killed while young, and 
revivified. 
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VI 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL VALUE OF 
BRICKS IN CEYLON 


T he references in the early histories of Ceylon to the con¬ 
struction of any very ancient structures that can be 
identified at the present day, with the exception of some 
reservoirs and a few special dagabas, are so rare and meagre 
that it is almost impossible to learn from the existing writings 
anything of value regarding the ages of nearly all the remains 
of buildings of various kinds that are scattered over the whole 
island. Even in the case of such well-known edifices as the 
earliest and most celebrated dagabas there are many points 
of great interest to the antiquarian respecting which the 
histories are silent. As an instance of the neglect of the chron¬ 
iclers to transmit to us a satisfactory record of buildings of 
even great importance, I may cite the absence of any reference 
to the addition of an outer shell enclosing the celebrated 
Ruwanwaeli dagaba which was built at Anuradhapura in 
the second century b.c. 

By a long series of measurements and sketches taken when¬ 
ever opportunities occurred for a period of more than twenty 
years, I endeavoured to ascertain whether the mouldings and 
decorations of the various edifices disclose any types of detail 
that afford a clue to the period when the buildings at which 
they are found were constructed or repaired. In Europe, 
each arch or moulding and almost any kind of decoration is 
stamped, as it were, with the approximate date of its con¬ 
struction ; and it seemed possible that some similar gradation 
might be discovered in Ceylon. It proved, however, to be 
nearly hopeless to expect to meet with much success in this 
research, since it was ascertained that nearly identical mould- 

209 P 
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ings were reproduced in buildings the erection of which is 
certainly separated by many centuries. 

Probably the only conclusion to be arrived at, from an 
examination of these details, is that the simpler forms of out¬ 
lines or decorations in buildings of a similar class may often 
indicate an earlier date of erection than the more elaborate 
ones. But this would be a very untrustworthy guide, as such 
details might be affected by the amount of the funds avail¬ 
able for the work. There are also some peculiarities in the 
various modes of building with stone, and in the style of 
decorative design, that may point to earlier or later work. 
Thus, there are three entirely different types of holes cut for 
wedging stone, which indicate early, middle-age, and twelfth 
century work. But as general guides to the ages of structures 
it is evident that conclusions derived from such data are too 
vague to be of much use for practical purposes. 

As a last resource, we are reduced to the bricks and brick¬ 
work. It has been already learnt that in some countries, as 
in Rome and Persia, the sizes of the bricks employed in build¬ 
ings afford a valuable guide to the date of their manufacture. 
In India, although no definite scale of the dimensions may be 
possible, it is at least known that bricks of large sizes are a 
trustworthy indication of early work. I shall endeavour to 
show that in Ceylon, also, they may be utilised, in some 
instances, to a much greater extent than in India, but 
within somewhat wide limitations. 

In order to obtain a satisfactory basis for such a conclusion 
the first requisite is a list of the dimensions of the bricks used 
in certain structures of varying ages, the dates of the con¬ 
struction or restoration of which are already known from 
the records found in the histories or preserved in the inscrip¬ 
tions that have been cut on them. It is in this respect that 
the chief difficulty hes. Even when a building is stated to 
have been erected during the reign of a special king, it may 
have been subsequently enlarged or repaired at some unknown 
time; and we might thus be led to accept as bricks of a 
certain age some that were burnt centuries afterwards. It was 
also a common custom, in the case of slight repairs that were 
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executed at a later date, to utilise ancient bricks and cut stones 
brought from some pre-existing ruin of the neighbourhood. 

But as knowledge of the different types of bricks and building 
work accumulates, the greater part of these difficulties tends 
to be overcome. For instance, when any extensive repairs 
have been carried out we always find a large proportion of 
broken bricks laid in the re-built work, and nearly invariably 
bricks of two or even three or four sizes, which have been 
moulded at the time when each repair was done, or additional 
work built. 

The data on which the value of any tables of the sizes of 
the bricks must chiefly depend are as follows. The list of 
structures of various periods will probably be accepted as 
belonging to the dates here assigned. For the basis on 
which the first dates rest, reference may be made to the 
genealogical table of early kings at the end of the chapter on 
inscriptions, and to the remarks appended to it. 

I. The large dagaba, called the Maha Saeya, at Mihintale, 
was constructed by King Devanam-piya Tissa in 
about 240 B.c. 

2 and 3. The older dagabas at Tissa (or Magama) in the 
Southern Province, the Maha-naga dagaba and the YatthSla 
dagaba, date from the reign of King Maha-Naga, that is, the 
second half of the third century b.c. 

4. The Sanda-giri dagaba, at the same place, belongs to 

the time of Kakavanna-Tissa, who reigned in the first 
half of the second century b.c. (Pujavaliya, p. 16.) 

5. The Miriswaeti dagaba at Anuradhapura, was built by 

king Duttha-Gamini in 158 b.c. 

6. The inner work of the Ruwanwaeli dagaba at Anura¬ 

dhapura was built by the same king in 137 b.c. 

7. The Lankarama dagaba at Anuradhapura was erected 

by King Watta-Gamini, 76-88 b.c. 

8. At Miliaewa-gala wihara in the North-central Province, 

near Tantirimalei, an inscription in letters of the first 
or second century a.d,^ refers to the construction of 

* This iiascription, a facsimile of which is given in Fig. No. 153, 
is as follows :— 

(i) Sidha. Wihara mawita puriha cata gowaka Sivaha lene (2) 
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the wihara in the reign of King Naga, that is Ila-Naga, 
38-44 A.D. or one of the earlier Nagas of the second 
century. 

9. Hurulla Tank, in the North-central Province, was made 

by King Maha-Sena, 277-304 a.d. (Pujavaliya, p. 27.) 

10. Padawiya tank, in the North-central Province, appears 
to have been built by King Maha-Sena. According 
to my information, it is called in a rare manuscript 
(the Maha Jalanandana) Maha Ratmala tank, which 
is included in the list of those made by him (Mah. i, 

p-151)- 

11. The Vannatti Palama, the dam on the river below 
Padawiya, for utilising the water of that reservoir, is 
of about the same age. 

12. Nirammulla Tank, in the North-western Province, on 
the Kimbulwana-oya, is included in the same list, as 
Kumbhila-vapi, and is of the same age. 

13. The inner room of the building called the Dalada Mali- 
gawa, 'the Palace of the Tooth-Relic,'at Anuradhapura 
was probably built early in the fourth century a.d. 

14. Topawaewa, the tank at Polannaruwa, was made by 
King Upa-Tissa I, 370-412 a.d. (Rajavaliya, p. 54). 

15. The Gallery at Sigiriya was built by Kassapa I, 479- 
497 A.D. 

16. The Rankot, ' Golden-Spire,' dagaba at Polannaruwa 
was built in the latter part of the twelfth century a.d. 

17. The Thuparama Hall at Polannaruwa was built in the 
twelfth century. 

18. The wall of the Fortifications at Polannaruwa also belongs 
to that period. 

ca(tu disa sa)gaya niyate. Naka rajaha rajahi mawita. Hail I 
Having built the wihara, the cave of Siva, Guardian of the City Dagabas, 
is assigned for the community of the four quarters. Constructed in 
the reign of King Naga. 

The meaning of Cata is doubtful when qualified by puriha ; as the 
word often stands for caitya in inscriptions I have given it this inter¬ 
pretation. Siva or Siva may have been an official whose duty it was 
to undertake the repairs, whitewashing, etc., at the Anuradhapura 
dagabas. 
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The following table exhibits the contents and mean dimen¬ 
sions in inches of the bricks used in this series of ancient works. 
I add also, for comparison, the sizes of the bricks used in the 
large dagaba at Sanchi in India, which dates from the time 
of Asoka^ (263-222 B.C.), although the measurements are 
only given roughly by Sir A. Cunningham in his work on 
The Bhilsa Topes, p. 270. 

Because of a reference to the name Cetiya-giri in Tumour’s 
edition of the Mahavansa i, 49, as the place where Devi, 
the mother of Mahinda and wife of As 5 ka lived, and as there 
was a Buddhist heresy in the fourth century b.c. called ‘ the 
Cetiya schism/ Sir A. Cunningham stated his belief that this 
dagaba may be as old as 500 b.c.,^ but his argument is not 
satisfactory. In the first place, the corrected reading of the 
word in the Mahavansa is Vedisa-giri, Vedisa being mentioned 
in several of the inscriptions found there ; and in the second 
place, the name Cetiya-giri is not a proof that a dagaba existed 
there, the early meaning of Cetiya being merely * a religious 
building,' and only secondarily a dagaba. The Mahavansa 
says plainly that the wihara at Vedisa was established by 
Devi, the wife of Asoka, who himself left an inscription at it. 

I look upon the Sanchi bricks as of the greatest interest. 
They are perhaps the earliest Indian bricks to which a date 
can be attached,® yet their dimensions demonstrate, without 
any doubt, that others of the same shape had been burnt 
in India long prior to this date. The measurements bear 
no definite ratio to each other. The length of the original 

1 The Bhilsa Topes, p. 124. * The Bhilsa Topes, p. 271, note. 

® They are far from being the earliest Indian bricks, of course. In 
addition to the Greek references to the use of bricks in the structures 
of the fourth century B.c., the employment of burnt bricks one foot 
square, for building the altar of Nirriti, the Goddess of Destruction, 
the mother of Fear, Terror, and Death, is enjoined in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (vii, 2. i) ;—‘ They measure a foot square . . . they are 
unmarked—[an expression which shows that it was the ctistom to mark 
some other bricks] . . . they get baked by rice husks . . . they are 
black.' They were to be laid loosely, evidently not like other bricks— 
* he does not settle them—settlement being a firm footing—^lest he 
give a firm footing to evil.* The date of this may be any time in the 
early part of the pre-Christian millennium. 
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bricks of this type would almost certainly be fixed at the 
cubit, like those of Ceylon, and the breadth and thickness 
would be simple fractions of the length. Yet nearly two 
inches had already been struck off the length, and probably 
an eqiial amount off the breadth when the Sanchi bricks 
were burnt. I refer here to this Indian question as it 
is of some value in connection with possible early brick¬ 
making in Ceylon, where this art may have been practised 
by 300 B.C., if not in the first half of the fourth century 
B.C., as I have explained in dealing with the first irrigation 
works. 


No 

Name of Structure. 


Date. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Thickness. 

Breadth 

X 

Thickness. 

Contents. 

I 

Large d 5 gaba, Sanchi . 
Maha SaSya, Mlhintale 

N.C.P. 

B.C. 

3rd Cent. 

3rd Cent. 

i6*oo 

17.92 

10-00 

8.87 

3*00 

2.91 

30 

25-8 

480 

461 

2 

Mahanaga dagaba, Tissa 

S.P. 

3rd Cent. 

17*35 

8.84 

2-83 

25 

434 

3 

Yatthaia dagaba 

,, 

3rd Cent. 

17-85 

8.64 

2.90 

25 

447 

4 

Sanda<giri dagaba, ,, 

,, 

Early 2nd Cent. 

17.14 

8.67 

2.81 

24*4 

418 

S 

Ruwanwaeli dagaba, 
inner work 

N.C.P. 

i 

2nd Cent. 

_ 

9*67 

2*79 

27 


6 

Miriswaeti dagaba, 
Anuradhapura . 


2nd Cent. 

_ 

10-41 

3*0 

31-2 

_ 

7 

Lankarama dagaba, 
Anuradhapura . 


Early ist Cent. 

17*37 

8*94 

2>62 

23*4 

407 

8 

MiUaewa-gala dagaba . 


A.D. 

I St or 2 nd 

15-57 

8-00 

2*72 

21-7 

339 

9 

Hurulla tank, central 
sluice .... 


Cent. 

Late 3rd Cent. 


8.40 

2*70 

22*7 



Hurulla tank, high-level 
sluice. 



_ 

8*35 

2.51 

21 

_ 

10 

Padawiya sluice 

,, 

,, 

14-02 

8.50 

2*46 

20*9 

295 

11 

Vaijuiatti Palama . 

,, 

,, 

13.61 

8-48 

2-70 

22*9 

311 

12 

Nirammulla sluice , 

N.W.P. 

,, 

— 

8.45 

2*70 

21-5 

— 

13 

Da|ada Maligawa, inner 
room. 

N.C.P. 

Early 4th Cent. 

14-10 

8*45 

2-52 

21*3 

300 

14 

TOpawaewa sluice . 

,, 

Late 4th Cent. 

— 

7.40 

2*43 

18-00 

— 


SIgiriya gallery 

,, 

Late 5th Cent. 

13*09 

7*32 

2*31 

16-90 

220 

16 

Rankot dagaba, Polan- 
naruwa .... 


12th Cent. 

12-52 

8-40 

2-00 

i6-8o 

210 


ThQparama hall, inside, 
Polannaruwa. 



1 

12-00 

8-36 

2-00 

16-70 

201 

x8 

Fortification wall, Polan¬ 
naruwa .... 

-• 

1 

12-63 

8-20 

2-00 

16-40 

207 
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Although when the bricks used mother buildings are examined 
the actual irregularities in the sizes become much more evident 
than this table shows, if the contents and area of the side 
be alone considered, it is quite clear that there is a generally- 
diminishing scale in the dimensions of the bricks from the 
earliest period down to the thirteenth century. But although 
the gradation is found to be often characterised by irregularity, 
this is not present in such an excessive degree as to prohibit 
the use of the dimensions—with a certain amount of dis¬ 
crimination—for determining the probable dates of the 
structures in which the bricks are found. For instance, the 
short table already given would at least enable any one 
to distinguish, by the bricks alone, a work of the tenth or twelfth 
century from one of the second or third century a.d., and the 
latter from one of pre-Christian date. Even if some exceptions 
occur in which the age of the construction is doubtful, or even 
with regard to which a dependence on such measurements 
might lead to an actual mistake in the time, they should 
not be allowed to outweigh or to throw much doubt upon 
the general advantage to be attained by the use of such an 
accessible method of ascertaining or corroborating the probable 
dates of structures. 

In taking the dimensions of the bricks it is of less importance 
to measure a great number of lengths than to take a good 
series of thicknesses, so as to obtain a trustworthy mean 
thickness; the breadths occupy an intermediate position 
in value. The reason is plain. The average thickness is 
about 2j inches, one twenty-fifth of which is only one- 
tenth of an inch, a dimension that can hardly be correctly 
noted on ordinary bricks, which often vary to this extent, or 
more, in different parts of the same brick; and thus it can 
only be accurately measured by taking the mean thickness of 
several bricks. In the case of the lengths of the bricks, how¬ 
ever, one twenty-fifth of even the shorter bricks is half an inch, 
beyond which the error due to utilising the average size of only 
two or three bricks as the mean length is not likely to extend. 
Thus an error of half an inch in the length is of equal import¬ 
ance to an error of one-tenth of an inch in the thickness. 
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A clear understanding of this fact is of practical service, 
firstly, because it saves time on the ground, especially in 
searching for more whole bricks than are necessary ; and 
secondly, because the accidents of time or the repairs of edifices 
have resulted in the fracture of nearly all the longer bricks, 
with the exception of those laid in buildings that were specially 
protected from damage by their mass or situation. 

It is still more important in another way. In cases where 
no whole lengths can be found it permits the use, within certain 
limits, of a length calculated from the thickness or breadth, 
or derived from a comparison with other similar bricks, the 
error in such instances being probably often little more, in pro¬ 
portion, than that made when only two or three measurements 
of the thickness are possible. This is especially the case if the 
bricks have been moulded on the ground, and not on planks 
or tables. 

On comparing a large series of measurements of bricks em¬ 
ployed in various parts of Ceylon it is clear that the proportions 
varied in different periods. In the earliest times the length 
was commonly about six times the thickness, and the breadth 
was about half the length. Afterwards, the length was reduced 
to about five or even four times the thickness, though it never 
reached the English ratio of three times the thickness. The 
breadth also latterly varied between one-half and two-thirds 
of the length, but was commonly near the latter ratio. 

The contents fell from a possible maximum of about 673 
cubic inches ^ to 77 cubic inches; and the area of the side was 
reduced from 34 square inches to 77 inches. In actual dimen¬ 
sions, the length varied from a possible 19-8 inches to 8*2 inches, 
the breadth from 10*4 inches to 5-0 inches, and the thickness 
from 3*4 inches to 1*55 inches, 

I have consigned to an Appendix a Table containing the 
sizes of the bricks measured at a large number of ruins in Ceylon, 

* The contents of the largest bricks of which the three dimensions 
were actually measured was 583 cubic inches ; but at three other 
sites larger ones appear to have been burnt, although unfortunately 
their lengths could not be measured, no unbroken bricks having been 
found (see Appendix). 
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which it is desirable to preserve for the use of local archaeo¬ 
logists, and in some instances for general reference. In pre¬ 
paring it I was confronted by the difficulty caused by the 
absence of the lengths in places where no whole bricks could 
be found, or were not in a position where their lengths could 
be measured, as in some dagabas where the outer bricks are 
all ' headers In these examples I have inserted in brackets 
in some cases an approximate length and contents, obtained 
by making the length a definite proportion of the breadth or 
thickness. Of course it will be understood that the figures 
so included in brackets merely indicate the probable length 
and contents, and nothing more. 

As regards the periods into which the table has been divided, 
it is evident that their limits cannot be accurately defined. 
It may at least be asserted with some confidence that the 
first one, ending at about the Christian era, is nearly correct; 
and the same remark may possibly be applicable to the second 
period. 

Owing to the slight change in the sizes from the sixth to 
the twelfth centuries there will always be considerable uncer¬ 
tainty as to the dates of that period. It is probable that by 
a reference to the table, however, the date of any bricks may 
be fixed at that time without an error of much more than one 
hundred and fifty years ; and prior to that time usually within 
the limits of about one hundred years. 

I give a few examples of the application of the information 
obtained from the table in determining the ages of some 
structures. Many others will be found in the following chap¬ 
ters, where I have made full use of it. 

The ThupSrama wihSra and dSgaba at Anuradhapura 
were built by Devanam-piya Tissa (245 — b.c.) ; but the 
latter was at least partly pulled down and rebuilt subsequently, 
and in any case the bricks used in it, which would doubtless 
consist chiefly of those originally employed, are covered up 
by a coat of plaster. In a small building which still remains 
on the same platform, and close to the south side of the dagaba, 
there are bricks measuring 19 inches by 9*15 inches by 3 inches, 
with a contents of 521 inches, and a side area (which in future 
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will be termed Bt, that is, the average breadth multipled by 
the average thickness) amounting to 27*4 square inches. 

From an inspection of the table it is safe to conclude that 
these bricks must belong to some period b.c., and possibly 
to a late date in the second century, or early in the first cen¬ 
tury. The building in question must have been a house for 
statues or relics, or both, no buildings intended for the occu¬ 
pation or personal use of the monks being ever permitted 
within the inner enclosure round a dagaba in Ceylon, according 
to information given to me by Buddhist monks. References 
to such a building occur in the histories, and are given in a 
later chapter on the dagabas. It is only the measurements 
of the bricks which prove that the building is of pre-Christian 
age. 

The size of the bricks found in the Maenik dagaba at Tissa 
shows that it was built at about the same time as the Sandagiri 
dagaba at the same city; or in other words that it was erected 
in the first half of the second century b.c. 

The table also proves that there are many other works 
that in all probability date from the last three centuries b.c., 
and it may be also stated as a general rule that where any early 
bricks are found in rock-caves at which inscriptions in the 
earliest characters occur, some of them are of a size which 
indicates that they belong to the same period. 

The great value of the bricks in assisting in the determination 
of the ages of some of the dagabas at Anuradhapura is apparent 
in a later chapter. 

The bricks of the structures built at Anuradhapura in the 
second half of the second century b.c., and early in the first 
century b.c,, exhibit great irregularity compared with those 
at both earlier and later works. It is not known why such 
variations were made in the sizes at this period. Perhaps it 
was a time of experiments, and trial was being made of some 
bricks of a larger size than had been used previously. The 
difficulty that must have been experienced in burning and 
handling such clumsy and heavy ones apparently soon led 
to the adoption of smaller and more convenient dimensions, 

At Polannaruwa, the larger bricks used in the little Pabulu,. 
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‘ Coral/ dagaba are demonstrated by the table to be of pre- 
Christian age ; while those at the Gal-wih§ra at that city belong 
probably to the first century after Christ, and agree closely 
with the largest ones at the sedent Buddha at Tantirimalei. 
Mr. Bell, the Government Archaeologist, has already drawn 
attention to the similarity of the carving at these two places, 
the works at which he attributed to the same period.^ 

Although the whole construction at the Gal-wihara is 
credited to King Parakrama-Bahu I in the Mahavansa, it 
is now shown by the bricks that his work there consisted 
only of some repairs at the old structure, and perhaps some 
additional rock excavation and carving. It is impossible 
to believe that the larger bricks found at these two sites were 
brought in each case from pre-existing ruins of their vicinity, 
at which, by some wonderful coincidence, bricks of practically 
identical sizes had been burnt more than twelve hundred 
years before. If the Tantirimalei bricks were burnt for use 
at the work at which we find them, so also were those of the 
Gal-wihara ; and it is certain from the table that they do not 
belong to the twelfth century. 

In the case of the irrigation works, the table, as might be 
expected, yields some interesting information, part of which is 
utilised in later chapters. It will suffice here to draw attention 
to the evidence of the bricks at Pavat-kulam, Sangili-Kanadara 
tank, Batalogocja, the Alle-kattu dam, and Kuwara-waewa, 
the largest reservoir at Anur^dhapura, as well as the channel 
for filling it. The construction of not one of these important 
works is mentioned in the histories. Other works not now 
described, such as theMama(Ju tank in the Northern Province, 
and Katiyawa tank, and Kitikacjawala tank, and some others, 
in the North-central Province, appear to have been formed 
in pre-Christian times, although these also are not mentioned 
by the historians. 

At the head-works of the channel for conveying water to 
the Giant’s Tank, it is the bricks alone which prove the anti¬ 
quity of this great irrigation scheme, as explained in the chapter 


^ Annual Report, 1896, p. 8. 
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A S the Vaeddas were unacquainted with the art of smelting 
iron, or making any metal tools, and appear never to 
have had any stone tools of their own manufacture ex¬ 
cepting very rudely made arrows and ‘ scrapers,' etc., no early 
stone-cutting in any form can have been done by them. What 
knowledge of the art was possessed by the primitive Nagas 
is quite unknown, as no work that can be attributed to them 
has been discovered, nor, I believe, have any stone tools or 
weapons been found in the northern part of the island. Any 
early rock-cutting must thus have been done by the later 
immigrants or those who learnt the art from them, or by 
persons employed by them. 

Some of the most ancient and undoubted work in stone 
which can be recognised at the present day in Ceylon con¬ 
sists of the cutting of the katdra, or drip-ledge, over the earliest 
caves, and the carving of the earliest cave inscriptions under 
it—(both, however, works that indicate a good prior acquaint¬ 
ance with the ordinary use of the stone-cutter's chisel)— 
in the second half of the third century b.c. For reasons which 
are given in a later chapter, there is a possibility that some 
excellent stone-cutting in some sluices may be of about the 
same date. 

It is certain that the men who employed the tools for slich 
purposes were not mere learners of the art of trimming stone. 
The cutting at the earliest cave inscription exhibits a freedom 
and accuracy of touch which are a clear proof of previously- 
acquired skill. It may be concluded with certainty that 
these stone-cutters had either been brought over for the special 

purpose from India—where the Bharhut and Gaya sculptures 

m 
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prove that stone-cutting had been practised for a long period 
prior to the reign of Asoka—or had possessed in Ceylon a 
long acquaintance with the art, even although any very 
early work done by them cannot be recognised now. 

The Mahavansa (i, p. 149) refers to a ' colossal and beautiful 
stone statue ’ of Buddha which was carved during the reign 
of Devanam-piya Tissa, probably in about 235 B.c. (and 
which may be the large statue now at the Abhayagiri mon¬ 
astery) ; but a special work of this kind might be done by 
one or two men imported from India, and does not prove, 
like the other works, a general knowledge of stone-dressing 
in Ceylon at that period. 

Neither dolmens nor circles of stone posts, on which cup- 
markings are sometimes cut in other countries, being known 
in Ceylon, the only cup-shaped holes that have been met with 
occur on the natural faces of rock masses or boulders. Some 
later outline carvings were also left on a few stone slabs or 
steps, evidently the work of the stone-cutters who were en¬ 
gaged in trimming them ; or were cut on rocks as boundary 
marks of the various districts into which the island was 
subdivided. 

The shallow cup or saucer-shaped holes such as are found 
on rocks elsewhere are uncommon in Ceylon, and I know of 
only a few places where they occur. One of these is the hill 
Ritigala, where Mr. H. C. P. Bell, the Government Archae¬ 
ologist, informed me that he met with some, accompanied, I 
understood, by circles. He has not yet published a description 
of them, I believe. 

Another site is a rock lying in the bed of the Kallaru, a 
stream in the Northern Province. As an ancient stone dam 
of unknown date, but probably pre-Christian, now called the 
Ailkattu (Fig. 147), was built across this stream at the place, 
the work of cutting the holes appears to have been done by the 
men engaged in its construction. The holes are six in number, 
and in shape are excellently cut deep saucers, with well- 
smoothed sides and bottoms. The illustration, (Fig. No. 54), 
shows that after making seven wedge-holes in order to split 
off this stone for use in the dam, the masons left it untouched, 
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evidently on account of the cup-holes in it. They are thus 
at least as old as the dam. Five holes are distributed nearly 
in the circumference of an ellipse, with a larger hole at its 
centre, an arrangement that at once recalls the mode of placing 
the food offered to the God of the Rock by the Tamil-speaking 
Vaeddas. The width of the whole design is ii inches, each 
hole being from i to inches in diameter, and about i inch 
deep. 

A third place at which I have met with these holes is on a 
nearly flat-topped boulder at the side of a path in the forest, 
at a place called Sigarata-hena, near Pulugannawa tank, in 
the Eastern Province. The plan (Fig. No. 55) shows their 
relative positions. Near them, on the same rock, there 
is a shallow circular channel one inch wide, half an inch 
deep, and 16J inches in diameter, with a tapering radial 
cut at one side, apparently to drain away water or oil. At 
a' distance of 18 inches from this there is a peculiar sunk 
rectangle, measuring 23 inches by 15 inches, with a short 
curved channel cut from one corner. In a north-and-south 
line passing through these, and 7 feet 6 inches from the 
centre of the circle, there is also a hole of the larger and 
deeper type next described, 8J- inches in diameter at the 
mouth and 5} inches deep, with a rounded bottom. The 
boulder on which the holes are cut is 24 feet long. 

In this case the holes are close to the site of an important 
early monastery, and they may thus be assumed to be the 
work of the men employed in building it. The brick frag¬ 
ments at the place are 2-5 inches thick and 8-8 inches wide ; 
thus Bt. (the mean breadth multiphed by the mean thickness) 
is 22 square inches, and the contents becomes 330 cubic inches 
if the length was six times the thickness, or 275 inches if it 
wai five times the thickness. These dimensions point to the 
second, third or fourth century a.d. as the period when the 
bricks were burnt, and the holes may be of the same age. 

*A fourth site is on the sloping surface of an immense rock 
termed Gal-maediya gala, ' the Stone-Frog Rock,* which rises 
high above the surrounding forest, two and a half miles above 
the point where the river Siyambalan-gamuwa-oya crosses 
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the minor road from Kurunaegala to Anuradhapura. There 
are traces of a small building on the crest of the rock, and the 
remnants of a monastery on another rock termed Nelun-gala, 

' Lotus-Rock,’ a short distance away ; while on the other side 
of the Frog Rock is the embankment of the Siyambalan- 
gamuwa tank, where a considerable amount of stone-work 
was used. The cutting of the holes may in this case also 
be attributed to some of the men employed at these works. 
The bricks used at the sluice of the tank and at the monastery 
at Nelun-gala, are of similar sizes, and indicate the second, 
third, or fourth century a.d. as the time when they were 
made. They average 2*56 inches thick, and 8*45 inches wide ; 
Bt. is 21*6 and the probable contents does not exceed 332 
cubic inches. 

The holes (Fig. No. 56), which are in roughly parallel rows 
that run north and south, are 67 in number. The lines of 
holes are in five pairs, each line consisting of either six or seven 
holes, with in three cases an additional hole at the end, and 
in one case a hole at each end. The holes are shallow saucers 
in shape, about an inch and a half in diameter on the average, 
and a quarter of an inch deep; many of them are perfect 
circles in plan and beautifully hollowed out. They appear 
to have been intended for playing the game called in Arabic 
* Mankala,’ and termed Olinda Keliya, ‘ the Olinda game * 
in Ceylon. ^ 

It is strange that a site should have been selected in which 
the lower holes are on a part of the rock which slopes downward 
considerably, close to the edge of a precipice. The place is 
also quite exposed to the sun, and, as I myself experienced, 
the surface of the rock becomes greatly heated during the day¬ 
time, when one would expect the game to be played on such 
a site. It would seem to be unnecessary to cut this la^ge 
number of holes in such close proximity, and in lines almost 
parallel, if they were merely intended for a game at which 
two persons require only one set of two rows. There are 
other parts of the rock that appear to be much more suitable 
for playing this game, where it would be needless to crowd 
^ For a full account of it, see The Ancient Games, 

Q 
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the holes together. The Sinhalese villagers who accompanied 
me to the rock, and who were well acquainted with the game, 
could offer no elucidation of the use for which the holes were 
intended ; they were unable to understand why any one should 
desire to play the game on such a site. Yet notwithstanding 
these reasons for doubt, and partly because of the holes next 
described I assume that these cup-holes were intended for 
the Olinda game. I may observe that for some reason which 
is unexplained it is possible that there may have been some¬ 
thing of a sacred character in this game in Ceylon ; it appears 
to be specially connected in some way with the celebration of 
the festival of the New Year, 

Another site was discovered by Mr. F. Lewis, at that 
time a member of the Forest Department in Ceylon, at 
Pallebaedda, in the Sabara-gamuwa Province, and I am 
indebted to his kindness for my information regarding it. 
The holes are cut in a rock immediately in front of three 
caves that were prepared in ancient times for the occupa¬ 
tion of Buddhist monks. Mr. Lewis states, ' In front of 
the wihSra cave is a rock of a ' hog's back' outline, on 
the ridge of which are two well-cut [square] holes evidently 
to receive the wood-work of a shrine. A little to the right 
of them is what appears to be a sort of cribbage-board, in 
which there are i8 holes cut in the rock, ending with a crescent¬ 
shaped hole. The smaller holes are each about inches in 
diameter, spaced ij- to inches apart.' His sketch shows 
this to be an unmistakable Olinda board of nine circular 
cup-holes in each row. 

The antiquity of the holes is indicated by the number of 
them, fourteen being invariably employed at the present day 
in Ceylon and Southern India. If the holes do not actually 
date from the period when the caves were being prepared for 
the monks it is probable that they belong to some time during 
the next few centuries. 

As to the date of the work at the caves, there is definite 
evidence in the forms of the letters in the dedicatory inscriptions 
cut over them, below the katiras. One inscription copied 
by Mr. Lewis is, Tapasa D{e)v(isa fene sagasa, and in a second 
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line a word which in his hand-copy is Tusasa. This may 
be in reality Gutasa, and the whole inscription then would be, 

* The Cave of the Ascetic Deva ; to the Community ; (and) 
of Gutta (Gupta)/ In similar early letters, in which the 
rounded form of s does not occur, there is inscribed over 
another cave, ‘The Cave of Pusadeva/^ Both inscriptions 
may date from the second century b.c. 

In addition to these sites, I was informed by the Vaeddas 
of the southern part of the Eastern Province that some small 
holes are to be seen on a rock called Lenama-gala, six miles 
from Haelawa. 

While there are so few places at which these shallow cups 
or saucer-shaped holes occur in Ceylon, there are many peculiar 
and much larger and deeper holes of a different shape, which 
await some explanation. This at least can be said of them— 
that there are traces of early monastic buildings in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of nearly the whole of them. It is prob¬ 
able, therefore, that they were cut by workmen who were 
engaged on the construction of the monasteries. I illustrate 
a few typical examples in Figs. 57-62 (in which all the sections 
of the holes are drawn to a scale of two feet to an inch), in 
addition to the single hole already noted at Sigarata-hena^ 
The north points marked on the plans are only approximately 
correct. 

A group of three holes arranged at the comers of an 
isosceles triangle with a base of 3 feet 6 inches and sides of 4 
feet 10 inches, is cut on a low flat rock to the south of the 
above-mentioned Frog-rock. They may be of the same age 
as the Olinda holes in the latter rock. They are all of one 
size, being 6 inches wide near the mouth, 6 inches deep, and 2 
inches wide at the bottom, which is rounded. 

Six holes have been cut in a group in a winding north and 
south line extending 40 feet 8 inches in length, in a rock called 

^ There is nothing to connect this person with the PhussadSva of 
the Mahivansa, the great Archer-Chief of Du^a-Gamim. On the 
other hand, it may be noted that the name is a most uncommon one ; 
I have not met with it elsewhere. There remains a possibility, but 
nothing more, that the inscription was cut by orders of this Chief, but 
in that case one would expect to find him termed Parumaka, ‘ Chief. ‘ 
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Ku(Ja Waera-gala, * the Small Dagaba-rock,* at Wambatuwa- 
gama, in the North-central Province (Fig. No. 57). Close by, 
to the south, there is a large rock on which are the remains 
of a monastery, including a small dagaba at which the bricks 
have a mean thickness of 2*75 inches, and a breadth of 8-8 
inches, Bt. being thus 24*2 inches. The size exactly agrees 
with that of others found at an old ruined monastery of the 
immediate neighbourhood, where the length is 1570 inches 
and the contents 382 cubic inches. This size indicates the 
latter part of the first century B.c. or the first century a.d. 
as the time when the bricks were burnt. As the holes in the 
rock are of such a character that they must have been made 
by skilled stone-cutters, it may be taken as certain that they 
were cut by the men who were engaged in preparing stone for 
the adjoining monastery. 

The holes numbered 3 and 6 may be considered typical of 
the smaller kind of these holes. Of all the holes which I have 
examined I believe that No. 5 is the only one with an axis 
considerably out of the perpendicular. The dimensions in 


inches 

are as 

follows 

— 






Bottom Width 


Bottom Width 



Top 

above the 


Top 

above the 


Number. 

Width. 

Curve. 

Depth. 

Number. Width. 

Curve. 

Depth. 

I. 

9 


9 i 

4. 9} 


IO| 

2 . 

9 i 


12} 

5 - 9 


loj 

3 - 


2 

6 

6. 6 i 

2 

4 i 


On another rock not far away, called Galpitiya-gala, three 
holes have been cut (Fig. No. 58). The hole No. 7 is ii inches 
wide at the top, inches at the bottom, and 7 J* inches deep; 
No. 8 is loj* inches wide at the top, 2 at the bottom and 6 
inches deep ; No. 9 is 6 inches wide at the top, if at the bottom, 
and only 2^ inches deep. 

At a rock in the jungle, on the side of the ancient channel 
from KalHwaewa (tank) to Anurldhapura, which may date 
from the end of the third century a.d., there are two groups 
of holes, which may have been cut by men who were employed 
on the channel works. No ruins are known near them, it is 
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said. The larger group (Fig. No. 59) consists of six holes, of 
which the dimensions in inches are as follows :— 

Bottom Width Bottom Width 


Top 

Number. Width. 

above the 
Curve. 

Depth. 

Top 

Number. Width. 

above the 
Curve. 

Depth. 

10. 6 



13 . 

(■ 

weathered) 

3i 

II. 8 

3 


14. 

8 ( 

„ ) 

5i 

12. 8 


6 

1 ^5- 

8J ( 

) 

4 i 


The smaller group (Fig. No. 60) consists of only two holes in 
an east and west line, of which one is 9 inches wide at the top, 
3 near the bottom, and 6 inches deep; and the other is 
inches wide at the top, 2J at the bottom, and 3 inches deep. 

At Wellangolla, in the North-western Province, two holes 
are cut in a sloping rock over which passes a track leading to 
some caves that were made over to Buddhist monks, appar¬ 
ently in the second century b.c. An inscription cut over one 
of them in two lines, in the earliest characters, with the 
bent f, runs :—(i) Supadu.., lene sagasa, (2) Asiya Nagasa 
gapati Anurudi kulasa ca dine, ' The ' Very Pale ' cave of 
the Community; given by Asiya Naga, and by the family of 
the (female) householder Anuruddhi.' Three brick fragments 
at it average 2*8 inches in thickness, and one is 9 inches 
in breadth, Bt. being thus 25-2 square inches. If the length 
was six times the thickness, this being the usual proportion in 
pre-Christian bricks, it would be i6-8 inches, making the con¬ 
tents 423 cubic inches. The dimensions thus point to pre- 
Christian times, and possibly the second century b.c., as the 
period when the bricks were made. There is also a small 
stone flower altar 2 feet 6j- inches square, but its age is un¬ 
certain. 

The holes (Fig. No. 61) lie in a north and south line, which 
is not parallel either to the adjoining edge of the rock or to the 
path ; their centres are 4 feet 4 inches apart. Hole No. 18 is 6 
inches wide at the top, i inch at the bottom, and 2} inches 
deep; and hole No. 19 measures 6J- inches in width at the top, 
and ends in a point at the bottom; it is 8 J inches deep. Holes 
ending in an actual point are very rare, and I have examined 
only one other hole which was of this type. 
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Near the Wellangolla holes a long inscription has been cut 
on the rock by ‘ the great king Jettha-Tisa, son of the great king 
Maha-Sena/^ recording grants made to the monks. Jettha- 
Tissa reigned from 332 to 341 a.d., and the holes may have been 
cut by the person who chiselled his inscription, if they were 
not made when the caves were being prepared for the monks. 

At Rugama tank, in the Eastern Province, there are three 
holes in a triangle, cut in the rock at the flood-escape (Fig. 
No. 62). At hole No. 20 the rock is broken away at the mouth ; 
below this it is 5 inches wide, and it has a total depth of 10 
inches. Hole No. 21 is the pointed hole referred to above. It 
is also worn at the mouth, and is 6 inches wide below this 
part, and 9 inches deep. Hole No. 22 is 12 inches wide to the 
outer part of the curve at its mouth, and is 5 inches deep, 
with a flat bottom, a very unusual feature. 

On a rock close to the cave called ‘ Great Beautiful,’ in the 
Eastern Province, at which an inscription was left by the great 
chieftain of the second century b.c., Nandimitta,* there is 
one hole 6 inches wide at the top, and inches deep, with a 
well-rounded bottom. It may have been cut at the same time 
as the inscription, or, as there was a monastery near it, at a 
somewhat later date. 

Two holes are cut in a north and south line below 153 steps 
chiselled out of the steep sloping face of an immense rock 
called Tumbulle Waehaera-gala, in the North-central Province. 
They are cup-shaped, one being 2} inches deep, 4^ inches 
wide at the top, and 2 inches at the bottom, while the other is 
3f inches deep and 6 inches wide at the top. 

There are monastic ruins on the rock and part of a dedicatory 
inscription over a cave near its base, in letters probably of the 
second century b.c., by Sumana Tisagota, ‘ Sumana of the Tissa 
clan' (?). Bricks at this cave measure 1570 inches by 8-8o 
inches by 275 inches, Bt. being 24*2 and the contents 380 cubic 
inches. They apparently are of a late pre-Christian date, or an 
early date’in the first century after Christ. An inscription by a 
' Tisa Maharaja,’ near the cave, belongs to the second or 

^ No. 102 of Dr. E. Muller’s Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon. 

* See The Earliest Inscriptions, No. 47. 
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third century a.d. The steps and the holes may have been 
cut at the same time as this inscription, if they were not made 
by the person who prepared the cave for the monks. 

At Nagadarana-gama, in the North-central Province, Mr. 
Bell met with one of these holes surrounded by two concentric 
circles cut in the rock. His account of it is as follows :— 

* Here, too, is one of the unexplained incisions in concentric 
circles not infrequently met with ; the outer ring 3 feet in 
diameter by i inch in depth, the middle 2 feet 3 inches and 3 
inches deep, whilst the central hole is cylindrical, i foot in 
diameter and depth.’ ^ This is evidently of a different type from 
the holes above described. 

In his Annual Report for 1891, p. 7, he mentioned a similar 
hole, a foot deep, at Tamara-gala. A circle 2 feet in diameter 
was cut round it, and outside that another 13 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, * shallowly cut.’ 

There are many other rocks in the North-central and North¬ 
western Provinces where holes similar to those I have described 
are cut, and in some instances single holes are found. The 
Vaeddas informed me that they have seen groups consisting 
of seven and even ten holes of this kind on rocks in the southern 
part of the Eastern Province. I have observed a group of, 
I think, seven such holes arranged in an extended line on a 
long low rock in the North-central Province, at the side of a 
path leading to a wihara. At that time I recorded no particu¬ 
lars of these holes, though I often met with them on rocks in 
the jungle. In the case of the row of seven holes, I was 
informed that these were utilised at festivals as lamps for 
illuminating the path, oil being poured into them on water, 
and a floating wick fixed on it, resting on four cross-sticks, in 
the manner often employed for hanging coconut-oil lamps. 

However much the holes of this description vary in size 
they are always exactly circular in cross section, with the 
upper edges carefully rounded. The sides and bottom are 
always beautifully smoothed and in some instances almost 
polished. No chisel mark can be seen on any of them, and 
it is evident that the smoothness is due to much friction, 
^ Arch. Survey. Annual Report for 1892. p. 8. 
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which must have been caused in the case of the deeper holes, if 
not in all, by turning round inside them a stone or iron imple¬ 
ment of a special shape, or by constant rubbing. There is 
nothing to indicate if the smoothness was originally given to 
them by the men who cut them, or is due to long use of them 
for some purpose or other. The latter is the probable cause 
of it. At each group of holes there is usually at least one small 
one ; but in some groups there are no deep holes. 

With the exception of the single group now occasionally 
employed as lamps I have never met with any villagers who 
could even suggest any use for the larger holes just described. 
Their Sinhalese name is kowa, which commonly means ‘ cru¬ 
cible ’; and a word like it, but with a slightly different spelling 
{kowuwa), is used in inscriptions as the name of the stone 
flooring slabs laid round the dagabas at Anuradhapura. If 
the modern name indicates the employment of some of them 
as mortars for preparing medicines, this apparently can only 
apply to the shallower ones, and the mode of utilising the 
others is left unexplained, as well as their excellent finish and 
perfect shapes. 

Although the holes are usually close to the sites of temples, 
I know of no purpose for which they could be required in con¬ 
nection with the services at them. I have been told by 
Vaeddas that they sometimes present offerings of food to 
demons in hollows on rocks, and such a use might account for 
some saucer-shaped holes, especially those in other countries ; 
but it will not explain the reason for cutting the deeper holes. 

Holes are sometimes cut in boulders or rocks near temples 
for use in pounding paddy (rice in the skin) ; but they are 
wider and of a different shape from these, being always cylin¬ 
drical. Others in which money or valuables have been concealed 
are also cylinders, with an offset round the top into which 
the covering slab was inserted and cemented, earth being then 
sprinkled over the spot. Sockets for holding wooden or 
other posts are also cylindrical, or square in section. 

It seems possible that some of the deeper holes may have 
l>een cut for expressing oil by hand labour for temple illum¬ 
ination, as an act of merit for the piously disposed, in the 
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manner now practised for extracting coconut oil by a ' chekku/ 
that is, by means of a pair of bulls which turn a loaded wooden 
pestle in a large wooden mortar. The pieces of coconut are 
compressed between the pestle and the side of the hole or 
mortar, and the oil is gradually squeezed out of them. It 
is a practice of great antiquity, and notwithstanding its primi¬ 
tive appearance is said on the best authority to be as effective 
at the latest European machinery. Even this explanation 
does not satisfactorily account for some of the groups of holes, 
and especially for the rounding of their edges, although, on the 
whole, it is the best one that I can offer. 



VIII 


THE LOST CITIES OF CEYLON 

Tambapanni and Wijita 

I N the account which has been given of the aborigines of 
Ceylon, I have endeavoured to show that at the time 
when the written history of the country begins they held only 
the southern two-thirds of the island. The first capital of 
the Gangetic ancestors of the Sinhalese was established in 
some part of this district, and was believed by the early annalists 
to be in the neighbourhood of one of the coast settlements of 
the aborigines, as the extracts which record the fate of their 
princess Kuweni render quite clear. It was near this settle¬ 
ment or town, Sirivatthapura, that Wijaya and his followers 
were understood to have landed. It follows that the early 
writers were aware that the Sinhalese capital was close to 
the place of their debarkation, at a spot where the natives 
had an opportunity of collecting treasure-trove in the form of 
the cargoes of vessels that were wrecked on the adjoining 
coast. This fact, about which there can be no doubt, throws 
aside all the inland sites that are connected with the story 
by modem tradition. Such tales are not of the slightest value 
when compared with the written beliefs of the pre-Christian 
chroniclers from which the historians gathered their information. 

Many different places have been selected by European and 
later Sinhalese writers as the site of the first capital, but the 
early annalists appear to have had no doubt regarding its 
position. It was then known as the city of Tambapanm, an 
early name of the island itself> apparently borrowed from 
Southern India, where there is a river of this name. The Dipa- 
vansa says 162) of this place, 'Tambapanni was the first 
[Sinhalese] town in the most excellent LankadipS [Island of 
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Ceylon]; there Vi jay a resided and governed his kingdom. . . . 
The town of Tambapanni surrounded by suburbs was built 
by Vijaya in the south, on the most lovely bank of the river.’ ^ 
The history being written at Anuradhapura, all sites to the 
north, east, and west of that city are at once excluded by this 
sentence. 

In this story the tale about Kuweni is altogether omitted, 
but unless the new-comers had formed an alliance with some 
of the natives it is difficult to comprehend how they could 
acquire the supremacy over more than a small part of the 
country. What probably occurred was that for a long period 
antecedent to the appointment of a Gangetic prince as ruler, 
the Magadhese merchants had been accustomed to visit the 
island in ships that sailed direct from the mouth of the Ganges, 
or perhaps called at other trading stations on the way. At 
last an adventurous member of one of the northern royal 
families accompanied a party of these merchants to Ceylon, 
and by allying himself with some of the natives succeeded in 
acquiring the general sovereignty of the island in the districts 
where the influence and power of the traders were sufficiently 
extensive. Other parts of Ceylon probably retained their 
own rulers in a state of complete independence until at 
least the time of Pandukabhaya, the fifth sovereign, who by 
his wise policy of conciliating the native chiefs succeeded in 
inducing all to accept his control. 

The annalists state that the first Gangetic prince (who is 
mentioned only as Wijaya, ‘ The Conqueror ’) married a 
Pandiyan princess of the southern Madura, by whom he had 
no children. Shortly before his death he despatched messengers 
to his father’s capital, Sihapura, ‘ the Lion City,’ in the Ganges 
valley, to request another prince of his own family to come 
to Ceylon in order to succeed him. His nephew, called merely 
PanduwSsa Deva, * The Deity or King of the Pale Race,' 
son of his elder brother, Sumitta, who had succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father, accompanied the ambas¬ 
sadors to Ceylon, and became its second sovereign. One of 
the late king’s ministers, called Upatissa, faithfully managed 

^ Translation by Dr. H. Oldenberg, p. 162. 
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the government during the year’s interregnum that followed 
the death of Wijaya, early in the fourth century b.c. 

It is the descriptions of the journey of this prince to Ceylon, 
and that of the princess who followed him afterwards in order 
to become his queen, which afford definite information regard¬ 
ing the place in the south of Ceylon at which the first capital 
was founded. 

According to the Mahavansa, Wijaya died soon after 
despatching the ambassadors to Sihapura, and the Regent had 
settled down at another early town, called Upatissa, to the 
north of Anuradhapura, and on the bank of the Malwatta- 
oya, then known as the Kadamba river (Mah. i, p. 34). 
The returning members of the mission could not be aware of 
these facts, and evidently landed at the usual port near the 
old capital. The Mahavansa states (p. 36) that they arrived 
at the mouth of the Maha Kandara river, and Mr. Tumour 
has added, apparently from the Tika or Commentary, ' at 
Gonagamaka tittha,’ the ford or landing-place of Gonagama. 

Following this prince, there arrived the princess who became 
his queen, who also landed at the same port of Gonagama, 
whence she also proceeded to Upatissa, the new capital. The 
Mah. says (i, p. 36), * The ministers having already consulted 
the fortune-teller Kalavela, and having waited on the females 
who had arrived at Wijita [on their way to Upatissa] in ful¬ 
filment of that prediction, having also made enquiries there 
regarding them and identified them, presented them to the 
king at Upatissa.’ 

Where was the town Wijita, to which these ministers pro¬ 
ceeded from Upatissa, a city north of Anuradhapura, in order 
to meet the distinguished traveller from Gonagama ? It has 
been long believed that it was at Kala-waewa, in the North- 
central Province, where a small Buddhist temple, called Wijita- 
pura wihara, exists to the present day. I have examined 
this place, and failed to find signs of any early works of import¬ 
ance. The best evidence, the dimensions of the bricks, is 
uncertain. Those accessible in the dagaba at the wihara are 
all more ol tess in pieces, and are of two sizes, averaging 271 
inches in thickness, which it is possible may be pre-Christian, 
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and 2*10 inches. There are also some worn fragments of 
inscriptions of the fifth or sixth century a.d., cut on the steps 
leading to the temple enclosure. Nothing but this monastery 
is locally known to have been constructed at this spot. 

In the story of the re-conquest of northern Ceylon from 
South-Indian invaders by King Duttha-Gamini before i6i 
B.C., there is a long and fanciful account of his capture of a 
very strong fort at Wijitapura, with triple fortifications, the 
strongest fortress in the country next to Anuradhapura, which 
was at that time the capital; but no such place is known any¬ 
where near Kalawaewa. The account of this campaign is 
fully related in the Mahavansa (i, p. 96 ft'.). Duttha-Gamini, 
marching from Magama or Tissa in the extreme south-east of 
Ceylon, began it by capturing the town of Mahiyangana, an 
early settlement on the eastern side of the Kandian mountains ; 
after which he gradually made himself master of a chain of 
forts established by the invaders along the banks of the Maha- 
waeli-ganga. The history then states (p. 97) * All those 
Damilas [Tamils] who had escaped the slaughter along the 
bank of the river threw themselves for protection into the 
fortified town called Wijita.* It is clear, therefore, that this 
town was not far from the lower section of the Mahawaeli- 
ganga; and, as we know from the journey of PanduwSsa 
Diva's bride, was on a public road leading direct from the port 
of Gonagama to the northern capital. By holding it the 
Indian troops evidently hoped to check Duttha-Gamim in his 
victorious march on Anuradhapura. 

A later historian who described the extensive works of King 
ParSkrama-BShu I (1164-1197 a.d.) at Polannaruwa, his 
capital, relates (Mah. ii, p. 201) how he formed three suburbs 
of the city :—' Afterwards the king caused three smaller cities 
to be erected, namely, the Rajavesi Bhujanga, the Raja 
Kulantaka [also called Sihapura on p. 259] and Wijita.* It 
then states that in the space between the palace and these 
three towns he built three wiharas, thus indicating that they 
v(ere not far from the capital. At p. 260 reference is again 
made to * the branch city, Wijita.' It is a constant habit of 
the later historians to use the word meaning to * construct * 
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when the actual work done is a repair or re-construction ; 
and whether it was the case in this instance or not, it is at 
least proved by these records that close to Polannaruwa 
there was a Wijitapura in the twelfth century. Can it be 
the celebrated fortified city captured by Duttha-Gamini ? 

When that king had taken it he next marched on a post 
termed Girilaka, the station of a chief called after it ^ Giriya, 
' the Giri person.’ This may have been the place eight miles 
north of Polannaruwa now known as Giri-talawa, on the present 
road to Anuradhapura. The meaning of the name, ' Giri 
plain,’ shows that it may be derived from the Giri village, 
where the chief Giriya lived. 

From there the king proceeded to Mahela, which may be 
the village now termed Maha Aela-gamuwa, on the road from 
Dambulla to Anuradhapura. With these very probable 
identifications to confirm the line of Duttha-Gamini’s march, 
I feel justified in assuming that the fort of Wijita which he 
captured was close to Polannaruwa, and possibly either an 
early name of that city itself, or a place at the site of Parakrama- 
Bahu’s * branch city.’ It cannot have been a town on the 
north-western side of Kala-waewa, at the site of the Wijita¬ 
pura wihara, which is completely out of the line of march to 
Anuradhapura from any point on the lower course of the 
Mahawaeli-ganga, and is also too far from that river to be a 
rallying-ground for troops who were blocking the king’s 
advance on the capital. 

We now return to the journey of PanduwSsa Deva’s bride 
from the coast to Upatissa. If Wijitapura where the king’s 
ministers met her was near Polannaruwa we see at once that 
the meeting-place was nearly half-way on the great highway 
which passed from Magama to Anuradhapura and Upatissa, 
through Guttahala (now Buttala), and across the Mahawaeli- 
ganga at Dastota. This old highway, part of which is now 
called Kalu-gal baemma, ‘ Black-Stone Embankment,' is still 
in existence, but overgrown with forest; and it is said that it 
can be traced from Buttala to the river. Where I examined it 

^ ^ Each village gave its name to the Damila chief in charge of it.* 
Mah. i, p. 97. 
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near Nilgala, and at the present high road to Batticaloa it is 
well defined. Near Nilgala it runs on an earthen embankment 
which is about twenty feet high near some stream-crossings ; 
it is five feet high at the path from Nilgala, and one hundred 
feet wide at the base. The top of this bank appears to have 
been thirty or forty feet broad, or even more. 

It is clear that if the true site of Wijita-purais even approxi¬ 
mately fixed by me, the landing-place from which it was neces¬ 
sary to pass through it in order to arrive at the capital cannot 
have been at any point on the western coast, or even on the 
central part of the eastern coast. We are therefore reduced 
to southern and south-eastern Ceylon in which to find the 
port where the princess disembarked, the same Gdnagama at 
which Pancjuwasa Deva landed. 

The name of the river, Maha Kandara, is of little use in the 
quest without further corroboration of its position, there being 
several Kandura streams in Ceylon. But the name of the port 
itself may now be utilised. Where is there a Gonagama 
landing-place in southern or south-eastern Ceylon ? This 
query is easily answered. Four miles inland from the mouth 
of the Kirindi river which runs past Magama or Tissa there is 
a natural pool still termed Gonagama-wila, ' the Gonagama 
pool.' I suggest that, taken with the other evidence, it proves 
that the mouth of this river was the landing-place in question. 
If so, the Maha Kandara river is the present Kirindi river, the 
old name of which in the Mahavansa was Karinda. The 
* Sambar village' which gave its name to the pool, but may 
have been nearer the mouth of the river, has long since disap¬ 
peared. 

This, then, is the place, unlikely as it may seem at the extreme 
south-east of Ceylon, at which the two Indian travellers, 
one from the same coimtry as Wijaya, and the other from its 
immediate neighbourhood, landed in Ceylon. It is a fair 
inference that this was the usual route of the early Gangetic 
traders, and that the journey of Wijaya was believed to have 
followed the same course. 

That such is the case is confirmed by the RSjtvaliya which 
says (p, 20), in unmistakable terms, that Panijuwisa DSva 
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landed ' at the haven of Tammanna/ the Sinhalese name of 
Tambapanni city. Thus Gonag^a was the port or haven 
of Tambapanni. 

It was at the same spot that Wijaya and his men landed :— 
' When the ship made for land in the direction of Ruhuna 
[southern Ceylon], they saw the rock Samanta Kuta [Adam’s 
Peak] while at the sea, and concluded among themselves that 
it was a good country to live in. Having seen the sea-coast 
they landed at Tammanna-tota, and rested beneath a Banyan 
tree ’ (Raj., p. 16). From the sea or the coast near Kirindi, 
Adam’s Peak is clearly visible in fine weather, as the writer 
from whom this account was taken by the historian evidently 
was aware, or he would not have specially mentioned the fact, 
which itself excludes every site on the eastern coast. 

Having once found this landing-place of Wijaya, Pan^uwasa 
Deva, and the latter’s queen, the fact that the first capital 
was so close to it that it was termed ' the port for Tammanna ’ 
leaves no room to doubt that the later Magama, now called 
Tissa, at the side of the Kirindi river, and only six miles from 
its mouth, was the spot selected by the settlers as the first 
seat of government. All the early settlements of the leading 
chiefs are termed gdma, ‘ village,' in the Mahavansa, and the 
capital became the Maha-gama, * the Great Village ’ of the 
country. The appellation still survives as the name of a 
small village, Magama, on the bank of the river, between Tissa 
and its mouth. 

The city was established along the higher ground on the 
left bank of the Kirindi-oya. In a slight hollow to the left 
of this again the Tissa reservoir or ‘ tank ’ was made for supply¬ 
ing the place with water. Tissa appears to have been the 
name of a suburb on the eastern shore of the reservoir, where 
an inscription of about the second century a.d., cut on a pillar 
to record the suppression of a heresy, refers to it as Asatisa 
rajakaya gdma. ‘ Asatissa, the royal village.' 

It is not my intention to give a description of the present 
state of the early cities. I shall be satisfied if I can succeed 
in identifying the sites of some of them, and thus clearing up 
certain difficulties in the early topography of the island. 
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Wijitapura is described as follows in the second century 
B.C., at the time of Duttha-Gamini’s war : 'The fortress of 
Wijitapura was in this wise. It was girt about with three 
moats filled with water. Around it was a rampart of bronze 
closed by a gate of eighteen cubits. Amongst the fortresses 
reduced there was none like unto this. Except the city of 
Anuradhapura none of the other fortresses equalled it.’ (Raj., 
p- 38). 

According to the Mahavansa it was founded by a chief called 
Wijita, who accompanied Prince Wijaya to Ceylon, and it was 
then an * extensive settlement ’ (Mah., i, p. 34). Panduwasa 
Deva subsequently removed there from Upatissa-nuwara, 
and made it his residence in the early part of his reign (p. 37), 
and the brother of his queen also lived at it, probably as 
' Governor,* like other princes mentioned in the histories. 
Thus it was evidently one of the most important towns in the 
country at this time. It was then abandoned by the sovereign 
in favour of Upatissa, and it does not re-appear in history 
until the war of Duttha-Gamini; nor after he captured it is 
it again mentioned until the twelfth century a.d. 

The measurements of some of the bricks still to be found at 
Polannaruwa prove that buildings of pre-Christian date existed 
there or in its immediate neighbourhood; but beyond this 
meagre evidence which they have preserved nothing further 
is known of the early settlement at this town on the greatest 
highway in the kingdom. Its position on this route was too 
commanding, however, for it to be totally given up ; and in all 
probability the new city, Polannaruwa, merely supplanted the 
old one. 

Upatissa 

In the Mahavansa (i, p. 34) it is stated that the chiefs under 
Wijaya settled down at important stations throughout the 
country. * Thereafter the followers of the prince formed an 
establishment, each for himself, all over Sihala ^ [Ceylon]. 

» The Vaeddas still use this expression to designate the districts 
occupied by Sinhalese. The Sinhalese expression for the island^ 
Lanka, or Lankawa. 
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On the bank of the Kadamba river [the Malwatta-oya], the 
celebrated village called after one of his followers Anuradha. 
To the north thereof, near that deep river, was the village of 
the brahmanical Upatissa, called Upatissa. Then the extensive 
settlements of Uruwela and Wijita, each subsequently a city. 
Thus these followers, having formed many settlements, giving 
to them their own names, thereafter having held a consultation, 
solicited their ruler to assume the office of sovereign.' 

Of these towns, neither Upatissa nor Uruwela has been 
identified. Upatissa is described in theDipavansa (p. 162) in 
eulogistic terms :—' Upatissa founded Upatissa nagara, which 
had well-arranged markets, which was prosperous, opulent, 
large, charming, and lovely/ It ought to be discovered when 
the ruins along the course of the Malwatta-oya have been 
completely explored. 

A highway formerly ran northward from Anuradhapura 
through what is now the Northern Province, the ancient 
Nagadipa. It crossed the Malwatta-oya by a bridge formed 
at the ends by stone posts fixed in rocks in the bed of the river, 
a few of them being still visible at the banks, according to 
information given to me by villagers. It passed immediately 
below the embankment of a large and very early reservoir, 
now called Pavat-kulam, the original name of which is unknown. 
Across the water which escaped over the waste weir or 
flood escape, the road was carried by means of another bridge 
consisting of stone beams, laid on stone posts, part of it still 
remaining at the spot (Fig. No. 125). It is extremely probable 
that this great highway, a continuation of that from Tissa, 
was carried through or close past Upatissa-nuwara, the only 
large town which is described as being north of Anuradhapura. 
I believe, however, that no ruins likely to be the remains of 
such a city have been found as yet. 

After a lapse of more than two thousand years the ground 
occupied by the early houses will doubtless be covered by an 
accumulation of soil. At Anuradhapura, the floors of many 
buildings the majority of which must have belonged to post- 
Christian times have been buried under two or three feet of 
soil. Only slight mounds, or the ends of a few broken stone 
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posts may be visible at the surface as an indication of the 
site of what may once have been an extensive town. Even 
at Tissa, which was an important town down to the twelfth 
century a.d., nothing but the excavation of an irrigation 
channel revealed the portion of the city which once must 
have been thickly covered by the ordinary houses of the popu¬ 
lace, now traceable merely by a layer of ashes, and bits of 
charcoal, and fragments of pottery some three feet in depth, 
which was entirely hidden under a coating of soil over which 
a dense growth of thorny jungle had spread. There was no 
mound of any kind to show that houses had formerly existed 
at the spot. 

When it is considered that all the dwellings, with the excep¬ 
tion of those devoted to the Buddhist monks, and perhaps 
also to royalty, would be made of mere sticks and mud, or, 
at the best, of wood alone, it is easy to comprehend that all 
trace of a great city may totally disappear from view in a few 
centuries, unless some prominent Buddhist ruins attract 
attention to the site. Still, it is always somewhat surprising 
to discover how completely these early cities disappear from 
view, while many insignificant hamlets, with their little 
mud-walled huts under the shelter of their ancestral trees, are 
found still occupying the spot on which they were established, 
in some cases more than two thousand years ago, with the 
inhabitants doubtless leading nearly the same simple life as 
their distant forefathers. 

At a few miles to the north-west of the great north road, 
and three miles south of the Malwatta-oya, there was an 
extensive and very early monastery at a place now known 
as Tantiri-malei, a wilderness of rocks about a quarter of a 
mile across.The bricks in the dagaba are 3*23 inches thick 
and 9*04 inches wide, Bt. being 29-2, and the length either 18 
inches, making the contents 525 cubic inches; or, if it was 
six times the thickness, 19*38 inches, which would make the 

^ Reference is made to it in Mr. Bell's Annual Report for 1896^ 
pp. 7 and 8. He met with an inscription which is cut in the rock 
there, for which I made unsuccessful search on my visit ten years, 
previously; but he does not state its contents. 
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contents 565 cubic inches. In either case the size points to a 
time late in the second century or early in the first century 
B.C., as the date when the bricks were burnt, that being 
probably the only period when these excessively large ones 
were made. 

Colossal sitting and reposing statues of Buddha cut out of 
the solid rock, at which the bricks are of pre-Christian date 
or the first century a.d., and other works, prove its import¬ 
ance ; while fragments of rough pottery which cover the beds 
of small water-courses near it show that many people lived 
there for a long period. Yet it seems to be too far from 
a dry-season water-supply sufficient for the inhabitants of 
a town, to be the site of a city that was the capital of the 
country for half a century or more. I incline to the opinion 
that the city called Upatissa was more likely to be close to 
the place where the northern road crossed the Malwatta-oya, 
at a point probably some miles to the north-west of Anura- 
dhapura, a neighbourhood that I had no opportunity of explor¬ 
ing, though I heard of a low hill near it on which some carvings 
(statues or reliefs) are to be seen. 

The references to the town in the Mahavansa are very meagre. 
I have already mentioned that it became the station of one of 
Wijaya’s chiefs, probably in about 400 b.c. When that king 
died, the ministers who carried on the government are said to 
have made it their headquarters, notwithstanding its great 
distance from the former capital at Tissa. Panduwasa Deva 
seems first to have made Wijitapura his capital (Mah., i, p. 37), 
but in the latter part of his reign he is described as living at 
Upatissa, where he is represented as having an extensive 
establishment. 

The next king, Abhaya, his eldest son, is stated to have 
reigned at Upatissa for twenty years (Mah., i, p. 41). He was 
deposed, and was succeeded by his brother Tissa, who also 
resided at Upatissa for seventeen years (Mah., i, pp. 42, 44). 
The following king, Pancjukabhaya, transferred the seat of 
government to Anuradhapura, and little more is known of the 
old capital; but during the reign of DevSnampiya Tissa in 
the third century b.c. it is mentioned that five hundred youths 
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of Upatissa became monks. Thus it is seen that Upatissa 
continued to be the capital for fifty or sixty years in the fourth 
century b.c., during which period it may have been the largest 
city in the country. 


Uruwela 

The other early city, Uruwela, never became the capital of 
Ceylon. After the reference to the settlement of Wijaya's 
chieftain at it, it is next mentioned in connection with Duttha- 
Gamini, in the second century b.c., as follows :—' To the 
westward of the capital [Anuradhapura], at the distance of five 
yojanas, at the Uruwela town, pearls of the size of the Amalaka 
fruit [Myrobalan], interspersed with coral rose to the shores of 
the ocean. Some fishermen seeing these, gathering them into 
one heap [lucky fishermen !], and taking some of the pearls 
and coral in a dish, and repairing to the king, reported the 
event to him ' (Mah., i, p. 107). Thus the writer of the original 
annals was aware that Uruwela was on the western coast, 
close to some pearl-banks, where coral also was found. 

The town is mentioned again as a place where King Subha 
(60-66 A.D.) built a wihara (Mah., i, p. 140). There is no further 
information respecting Uruwela until the reign of King Para- 
krama-Bahu I (1164-1197 a.d.), who is stated to have (re)-built 
two hundred and sixteen tanks that belonged to the Buddhist 
monks, among which is specially included ' the great tank 
Uruwela ' (Mah., ii, p. 265). 

Thus there is not much information in the histories to enable 
even the approximate position of this town and its * great 
tank ' to be ascertained, yet when utilised with a knowledge 
of the country these indications are not quite so vague as they 
appear at the first glance. 

It should be noted that the early writers are rather indefinite 
in their accounts of the direction in which places lay from 
Anuradhapura. They generally refer to them as being to the 
east, west, north or south, and often omit the intermediate 
points of the compass. When, therefore, they describe Uru^ 
w€la as being ' to the westward' this may have a rather wide 
application, and does not necessarily mean due west of the 
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capital. If this assumption be permissible, we may at once 
proceed to search for Uruwela near the site of the pearl-banks 
of the Gulf of Mannar. 

In that part of the country there were only two tanks of 
importance. One is now called Periya-kattu-kulam; its 
embankment, two miles from Marisi-kattu, a village not far 
from the ancient Kutirei-malei, or * Horse-hill,’ promontory, 
is extremely low ; and it cannot have held more than a depth 
of three or four feet of water. A low masonry dam, forty feet 
thick, was built across the Modaragama-oya, a stream which 
is usually dry throughout the summer months, in order to 
divert water into this tank. This appears to be a construction 
of much later date than the embankment of the reservoir, 
which would perhaps have been raised had these improvements 
been completed. No stonework has been found at the embank¬ 
ment, which, however, may have retained enough water to 
ensure a crop of rice oh suitable lands lying near it. Although 
the tank had a long bank it could hardly be described as a 
' great ’ reservoir. 

The other reservoir is the work now known as the Giant's 
Tank; ^ its original name has been lost. This also was an 
unfinished work until its recent restoration, but a lower em¬ 
bankment may have existed from ancient times, sufficiently 
high to impound a shallow sheet of water which would cover 
a great extent of groimd, the bed being extremely flat. Even 
a depth of five feet of water would have spread over 1930 
acres. Thus, although the bank was low, the expression 
* great ' was a suitable one to apply to this work. 

A stone dam, 90 feet thick, called in Tamil the ■ Tekkam,' 
was built at a later date across the Malwatta-oya, at a point 
twelve miles away, in order to turn water into this Giant’s 
Tank. At a much earlier period a line of square socket-holes 
was cut in the rock on which the dam is founded, in the bed 
of the river, evidently in order to permit strong wooden posts 
to be inserted into them. These would then form the main 
supports of a temporary dam which must have crossed the 

. ^ A translation of its Tamil name, So^yan kattu karei, Giant-built 
Embankment. 
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river at the site of the present stone dam. At the distance 
of a few feet on the down-stream side of each post-socket, a 
sloping socket-hole was also cut in the rock, to hold the lower 
end of a sloping strut that would support the post near it. 



Fig. 63. The Giant’s Tank (before restoration). 


All the sockets, excepting a few at the northern end of the 
structure, have been covered up by the later stone dam, but 
sufficient remain visible to prove clearly and unmistakably 
for what purpose they were made. 

It is manifest that the sockets were cut long prior to the 
building of the stone dam, in order to enable a dam of sticks 
and earth that could be repaired easily, to be made across the 
river for the purpose of diverting water down the only channel 
cut from it, which runs directly into the Giant’s Tank. We 
see, therefore, that these first works are of early date, for 
increasing the water-supply of the reservoir. They may 
be considered proofs that a shallow tank existed there long 
before the stone dam was built, and that the later work both 
at the dam and the reservoir consisted only of an improvement 
and enlargement of the original scheme. 

Some kind of regulator was built of brickwork, at the inlet 
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of the channel, in order to check too great a flow of water 
down it; and the bricks which still remain at the spot, being 
of two sizes, may indicate the age of the first wooden dam 
and of the later stone one. The average size of a good series 
of the larger bricks is a thickness of 2-51 inches and a breadth 
of 8*57 inches ; Bt. is thus 21-5 inches. If the length was 
six times the thickness it would be 15*06 inches ; if five times, 
12*55 inches, the proportion being almost invariably between 
these figures in the case of such bricks. The contents would be 
324 cubic inches, or 270 cubic inches ; and the dimensions 
point to some time from the second to the fourth century 
A.D. as the date when the bricks were burnt. It may be 
assumed that the Giant’s Tank was already in existence before 
this period ; such a long channel would not be opened until 
it had been found that a better supply of water was necessary. 
The later and smaller bricks resemble those found at Polan- 
naruwa in buildings of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and this would appear to be the time when the stone dam 
was built. 

We have seen that the Mahavansa records the repair or 
re-construction of ^ the great Uruwela tank * by Parakrama- 
Bahu I. This monarch, or Nissanka-Malla, who reigned a 
few years later, had a most laudable habit of leaving a record 
cut on a stone pillar at the larger reservoirs restored by him. 
There is one at Padawiya tank, another at Pan(Ja-waewa 
in the North-western Province, and there are several at the 
chain of tanks adjoining T5pa-waewa, the reservoir at Polan- 
naruwa. If the so-called Giant’s Tank is the ancient Uruwela 
tank enlarged, we might accordingly hope to find at it a similar 
record of its repair. 

In clearing out the bed of one of the breaches at the tank, 
the late Mr. N. M. Walker, the engineer who completed the 
recent restoration of the work, discovered a considerable 
number of cut stones, evidently brought to the spot for the 
purpose of building a sluice for passing water out of the reser¬ 
voir. These had been previously covered up by soil washed 
over them by floods, and their presence was unsuspected. 
They were all stones such as might be found at abandoned 
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temples, and some of them had parts of inscriptions on them, 
two of which recorded grants to wiharas. Another was an 
octagonal pillar ; and on its lower part, which was square 
and had been fixed in the ground at its former site, was cut 
the following inscription (see Fig. No. 153), ready to be set up 
on the embankment when the work was completed, the pillar 
being then reversed :— 

Srimat Sihapure jata Sri Parakrama Bahu nakaritan 
wiswa lokiittha karyyavya pari tat mana. 

Made for the benefit of the whole world by the prosper¬ 
ous Sri Parakrama-Bahu, born at Sinhapura, minded 
of what was fit to be done.^ 

The record is almost a copy of that which was left at Pada- 
wiya, in which the king gives himself the epithet Srimat, 
prosperous, which therefore is to be applied to him and not 
to the town. It is merely placed first in order that, according 
to an old custom, the record may begin with an auspicious word.® 

It is surprising to find that the king records his birth at 
Sinhapura. It appears to be clear from the statements in the 
Mahavansa (ii, p, 118) that Parakrama-Bahu I was born at 
Punkha-gama in southern Ceylon, whereas we find Nissanka- 
Malla stating in more than one inscription that he himself 
was born at Sinhapura, in India. As he also in his long 
Dambulla inscription gives himself only the name ' Parakrama- 
Bahu,' it would appear either that all these records at the 
great tanks in reality belong to him, or otherwise, as is more 
probable, that he carried on and completed some of the works 
begun by his great predecessor, and copied his records when 
writing this and perhaps other inscriptions. Parakrama- 
Bahu and not Ni^^anka-Malla receives all the credit of the 
works in the histories.® 

^ I have followed the words of Mr. Bell’s translation of the Padawiya 
inscription so far as the two inscriptions are identical. 

* Cicero says in his work on Divination ' Our ancestors were per¬ 
suaded that much virtue resides in certain words, and therefore prefaced 
their various enterprises with certain auspicious phrases.’ 

• Dr. E. Muller thought ‘ that some of Nissanka-Malla’s deeds may 
have been put on Parakrama-Bahu’s account in the Mahavansa.* 
(Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, p. 19.) 
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It may be concluded that the Giant’s Tank was one of the 
more important irrigation works the improvement of which 
was at least begun by Parakrama-Bahu I, and that it was in 
existence for centuries before his time. This alone does not 
amount to proof that it is ' the great tank Uruwela’ ; but as 
there is no other reservoir in the neighbourhood of the pearl 
banks which can be accepted as such, it would seem that in 
the present state of our information the identity must be 
granted. 

If so, the UruwBa city must have been somewhere near the 
coast in that part of the country, where remains of ancient 
Buddhist edifices have been found in many places, as well as 
statues of Buddha. There are some ancient remains also at 
Mantota (called in Tamil Maka-tottal, and Maka-t5tam) 
opposite the southern end of the island of Mannar, including 
those of a celebrated Tamil temple dedicated to Tirukesvaram, 
that is, Vishnu ; but this place is generally believed to be the 
Mahatittha of the historians, ' the great landing-place ’ of 
travellers from southern India, although I am not aware that 
there is anything but the Tamil name to confirm the identifi¬ 
cation. 

I should be inclined, however, to look for Uruwela nearer 
the mouth of the Malwatta-oya, or Aruvi-aru as it is called 
in that district, where a permanent supply of fresh water 
would be obtainable easily by means of shallow wells, and 
where the attraction of the pearl fishery would induce a con¬ 
siderable population to reside. In all probability this was 
the original reason of the establishment of a town or trading 
settlement at the place, long before Wijaya’s time. Beyond 
this general idea of the position of Uruwela city we cannot go 
until the discovery of some suitable remains produces evidence 
of its actual site. 


Parana Nuwara. 

I next come to another city, regarding the early history of 
which the annals are silent. Unfortunately its original name 
has been lost; for many centuries it has been called merely 
Parana Nuwara, ‘the Old City.' Its site is well known in 
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the district around it, but elsewhere even its modern name 
is not recognised. It is on the bank of the Daeduru-oya, 
and about a mile from an ancient reservoir at Batalagocia, 
near Kurunaegala, which was restored by me in the last 
decade (see Fig. 134). 

At one time it was a very important post for the protection 
of the frontier districts of the kingdom of Kaelani, or south¬ 
western Ceylon, and perhaps of Ruhuna, or southern Ceylon. 
The fort established at it agrees more closely with the account 
of that at Wijita-pura than any other I have seen, being 
surrounded on three sides by three high earthen banks separ¬ 
ated by wide ditches ; on the fourth side the steep bank of 
the river acted as a protection, and only one earthen embank¬ 
ment was raised there. 

The extent of the town itself is unknown ; it stretched along 
the side of the river and over some adjoining ground on the 
opposite side of a narrow rice-field. It had also several subor¬ 
dinate villages near it in which the various classes of artizans 
and workpeople whose services were necessary in the city 
were quartered. In one the smiths and tom-tom beaters lived, 
in another the washermen, and the same castes still occupy 
them. At a third a caste of hunters kept the king’s hounds. 
A small wihara and dagaba were on the bank of the river to 
the south of the fort. 

For the water-supply of this town the Batalago(Ja tank 
was made in pre-Christian times, according to the evidence 
of the bricks found at it. It now covers 635 acres, and is 
about twenty feet deep. Bricks at one of the sluices were 
2*83 inches thick and 9-9 inches wide ; Bt. is 28, and the 
contents 476 cubic inches if the length was six times the thick¬ 
ness. The width and thickness closely resemble those of* 
the inner part of the Ruwanwaeli dagaba at Anuradhapura, 
and therefore the bricks may belong to the second half of the 
second century b.c. 

From a high-level sluice at the reservoir water was carried 
by a channel into the city. 

Of the great antiquity of the town there can be no doubt. 
The bricks found at what is traditionally reported to be the 
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remains of a wihara are of a size which indicates that [they 
were burnt in the second century B.c. or early part of the 
first century b.c. Their width is 9*5 inches and thickness 
3 inches; Bt. is 28-5, and the contents may be 513 cubic 
inches ; they resemble those in the dagaba at Ottappuwa in 
the North-central Province, which an inscription ^ proves 
to have been in existence before 30 a.d., and which tradition 
attributes to Devanam-piya Tissa. 

Even in the third century a.d. it had lost its first name, 
and was already ' the Ancient City.’ An inscription of this 
period (see Fig. 153 for facsimile) cut over the entrance to a 
cave-shelter under a rock at Peddawa, a village six miles away, 
is as follows : Siddham, Puhaga nakarakawasike hhojike Culu~ 
taka lene. ‘ Hail ! The cave of Culuttha, a headman dwelling 
at the Ancient City.’ Incidentally, we may infer from this 
inscription that there was already in existence another town 
termed ‘ the New City,’ that is Alut-Nuwara, at Mahiyangana. 

The town is believed locally to have been the seat or capital 
of the ' Great Scholar ’ king, Kumara Dhatu-Sena (515-524 
A.D.), and it is said to have been here that the incident occurred 
which led to his self-immolation on the funeral pyre of his 
friend the Sinhalese poet Kalidasa. Another and better- 
known, but perhaps not better-founded, tradition places the 
tragic event at Matara, in the extreme south of Ceylon, an 
unlikely spot to have been selected in those days for the 
residence of the king. 

The place is first mentioned in the historical works in about 
1081 A.D., when the Mahavansa (ii, p. 100), includes it with 
others of the district, in a list of towns captured from the 
Solians by a general of King Wijaya-Bahu (1065-1120 a.d.). 
It was then called Badalat-tala. It was here that the cere¬ 
mony of the investiture of ParSkrama-Bahu with the sacred 
thread was held with great pomp and rejoicing (Mah., ii, p. 
125 )- 

At a little later date the importance of the fort is shown by 
the story regarding it in the Mahavansa (ii. p. 128 ff.) which 
relates how Prince Parakrama-Bahu, who afterwards became 
» See Fig. No. 152. 
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the first king of that name, and the most energetic ruler whom 
the country ever had, first proceeded to this place on his 
way to attack his cousin King Gaja-Bahu, who reigned at 
Polannaruwa, from whom he hoped to acquire the sovereignty. 

At that time a general, Sankha Senapati, ‘ a man of great 
weight and valour, the most powerful general in the kingdom/ 
was stationed at it by the king of south-western Ceylon, with 
a body of troops, in order to guard the frontier districts, which 
then extended up to the Kala-oya. The general received the 
prince well, but on various pretexts continued to detain him 
pending the receipt of instructions from his master as to the 
course to be pursued regarding him. In the end, Parakrama 
and his men, losing patience, killed him at this fort. We 
find it mentioned several times afterwards during the desultory 
fighting of that period. 

The last reference to the place is contained in an inscription 
which was left on a large slab on the embankment of the 
reservoir, by Queen Kalyanawati (1202-1208 a.d.), the widow 
of King Ni^Sanka-Malla, in the third year of her reign, that 
is, 1204 or 1205. In it she recorded her restoration of the 
tank at * Badalagoda at Mahala-pura,' the old town, and her 
(re-)construction of a wihara—now termed Kot5-weriya, from 
its ' short' dagaba, the Kota Waehaera—at an adjoining 
village, Pannala, as related in the Mahavansa (ii, p. 268). 

After this, the history of the old town relapsed into the fatal 
silence of all the other forgotten sites in the island, the fort 
was abandoned, and the inhabitants disappeared. 

Siriwaddhana-Nuwara 

Another city of some interest on account of the prominence 
given to it by the Right Rev. Dr. Copleston in his work Buddh¬ 
ism (Appendix, p. 487 ff.), is SiriwacJdhana-nuwara, as to 
the position of which considerable doubt has existed owing 
to the vague statements regarding it in the histories. Dr. 
Copleston has given a summary of the history of its Identifica¬ 
tion with a village called Nanbambaraya, said to be eight 
miles from Dambadeniya, in the North-western Province, 
which was the capital of the kingdom in the thirteenth century 
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A.D. He has expressed his approval of this identification, 
and has held it up as an example of the critical acumen of 
the modern Sinhalese students of their country’s history, 
I may add that if their judgment is correct in this case it is 
almost the solitary instance in which they have cleared up 
a single doubtful point in the history of Ceylon. 

Dr. Copleston has explained how, by a mistaken reading 
of the manuscript of the Mahavansa, or through defective 
copies, the learned editors of the Sinhalese edition—not, I think, 
an independent translation from the Pali language, but an 
amended edition of an early manuscript—made the distance 
of Siriwaddhana-nuwara from Dambadeniya attha, ' eight,’ 
yojanas, instead of addha, ' half,’ a yojana. The translator 
of the English edition followed the same reading, and made 
the distance eight yojanas. The author of the Pujavaliya 
also adhered to this distance. 

The statements in the Bishop’s summary tend to show that 
Siriwa(Jdhana-nuwara had been wrongly supposed to be 
much further from Dambadeniya than was really the case, 
and that the highway the lavish decorations of which are 
fully described in the history of the Festival of the Tooth- 
relic of Buddha (Mah., ii, p. 286), instead of being many miles 
in length was in reality a very short one. 

In connection with this identification he remarked that the 
length of the yojana is twelve miles (p. 488), but this is not 
in accordance with the latest researches. Several estimates 
have been made of this distance. At first it was supposed 
to be sixteen miles ; this was afterwards reduced to twelve 
miles, as given by Mr. Childers in his Pali Dictionary ; and an 
estimate by Professor Rhys Davids in his work On the Ancient 
Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p. 17, made it between seven 
and eight miles. This, however, depends chiefly on Indian 
distances. The Mahavansa contains several references to it, 
some of which may assist in showing what this measure of 
length was in Ceylon. 

When King Duttha-Gamini was about to build the Ruwan- 
waeh dSLgaba at Anuridhapura, we are told (p. 106) that some 
silver was discovered at Ambattha-kola—now called on account 
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of it, Ridi-gama, ' the Silver Village,' in the North-western 
Province—which is stated to be eight ydjanas from Anura- 
dhapura. The actual distance in a straight line is 55’3 miles. 
If we add one-tenth on account of the windings of the road 
we get 60 *8 miles, or a length of yi miles for a ydjana. 

Uruwela city is also said (p. 107) to be five yojanas from 
Aniiradhapura. The distance in a direct line to the mouth 
of the Malwatta-oya, near which it may have been built, is 
45*6 miles. Adding one-tenth again the distance becomes 
50*1 miles, which makes the yojana 10 miles. The sea due 
west of Anuradhapura, at Ponparippu, is 39*2 miles away ; 
this, with the same addition, would make the yojana about 
8J- miles if Uruwela were there, and on the shore, at the point 
on the coast which lies nearest to the capital. Thus, in this 
instance we have a maximum of 10 miles and a minimum of 
8J- miles, as the possible length. 

Pelivapi is stated (p, 107) to be seven yojanas north of 
Anui adhapura. This tank is the reservoir now called Vavu- 
nik-ku]am, formed by raising an embankment across the valley 
of the PaU-aru, on which no other tank is known. The river 
at the breach in the embankment is 51-2 miles from the capital, 
and the addition of one-tenth makes the ydjana 8 miles. 

We also learn (p. 106) that going seven yojanas eastward 
from Anuradhapura takes us into the district across the lower 
part of the Mahawaeli-ganga. Measuring up to any part of 
the river there the general distance is about the same, that is, 
56 miles ; so that when one-tenth is added the yojana becomes 
in this case a little over 8J- miles. Professor Davids adds a 
little more to allow for the winding of the path; it would of 
course increase the length of the yojana slightly if this were 
done. 

Although these are only approximate estimates in the MahS- 
vansa, they agree so closely that the mean length of the yojana 
found by them may be accepted as being nearly correct when 
applied to similar records of distances in Ceylon. If, as I 
believe, Uruwela was near the mouth of the Malwatta-oya, 
the mean length of the ySjana becomes 8J miles. This is not 
necessarily the actual length of a measured yojana; it is prob- 
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ably the length ascertained by the time occupied in walking: 
from one place to another. 

The identification of Nanbambaraya village as the site of 
Siriwadcjhana-nuwara depends on three statements in the 
history :—firstly, the distance of the place from Dambadeniya, 
variously given as half a ydjana and eight yojanas, neither of 
which agrees with the actual distance of the village from the 
capital ; secondly, the statement that before his accession 
to the throne Parakrama-Bahu II lived at Nanbambaraya ; 
and thirdly, another statement that his wife, who of course 
lived there with him, was termed the Siriwaddhana Bisawa 
(queen). 

According to the Mahavansa, he himself was born at Siri- 
waddhana ; thus the third piece of evidence merely shows 
that he married a lady whose native place was the same as 
his own. The second statement would be of value only if 
the traces of some early city, and of the temple to which the 
Tooth-relic was taken, had been discovered at Nanbambaraya; 
but regarding this point the Sinhalese scholars furnish no in¬ 
formation, although it is one that they could easily investigate. 
Without this support the whole argument hangs in the air, 
awaiting the construction of some solid foundation on which 
it may rest. All is paper evidence of an unconvincing type. 
Although much has been written to show that in the opinion 
of the writers Siriwaddhana-nuwara ought to be at Nanbam¬ 
baraya, there is not a line to prove that it really was there. 

The evidence seemed to me so unsatisfactory that I made 
careful enquiry into the matter from the Korala, or chief of 
that district, who knew the country well, and lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He informed me that there is no local tradition 
that Siriwa<J<Jhana-nuwara was in that part of the country, 
or that the Tooth-relic was ever deposited at any place in 
the district excepting Dambadeniya. He knew of no. 
traces of any ancient dty anywhere round that town. As a 
matter of fact, he and all others whom I interrogated on the 
subject stated that the people of the district had always 
understood that SiriwacJdhana-nuwara was not there, but 
in the Wanni Hat Pattu, which extends between the Daeduru- 

s 
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oya and the Kala-oya. This might merely point to the ancient 
town at Yapahu, which was also sometimes termed Siriwad- 
(Jhana-miwara, and was the capital for a short period in the 
thirteenth century a.d. 

As a result of other enquiries, I learnt that there is a place 
at Katuwannawa, a village two miles north of the junction of 
the Kimbulwana-oya with the Daeduru-oya, which still bears 
the name of Siriwa(Jdhana-nuwara; and I took advantage 
of the first opportunity to visit it. 

There is an early wihara at the spot, with a small brick 
dagaba, called the Sigiriya Waehaera, a raised platform 
round a B5-tree, and two small rock-caves prepared for the 
monks. The only inscription known consists of four letters, 
of the second or third century a.d., on a flat rock near the 
dSgaba, reading mi simiia, with a probable meaning, ' this (is) 
for the boundary.' The bricks of the dagaba are of two 
sizes, of which those of the earliest type average 2*93 inches 
in thickness, 9*07 inches in breadth, and are nearly 18 inches in 
length, a fragment being broken ofl the most perfect one I could 
And. Bt. is 26-5, and as the length is evidently, as usual, six 
times the thickness, or 17*58 inches, the contents becomes 466 
cubic inches. These dimensions indicate the third century 
B.c. as the probable time when the bricks were burnt. 

Water was supplied to the place by a cut channel with a bed 
from 15 to 18 feet wide, which branched ofl from a main channel 
that was opened from a stone dam, now breached, built across 
the Kimbulwana-oya. This main channel was carried on to 
Talagalla tank, a large reservoir about four miles away, The 
restoration of these works by Parakrama-Bahu I is mentioned 
in the MahSvansa (ii, pp. 148 and 265), the site of the dam 
being there termed Sukara Nijjhara. In the ground all around, 
the villagers informed me that when digging for cultivation 
purposes they met with large-sized ancient bricks, the presence 
of which proves the existence of numerous monastic buildings 
there at an early date. 

There is, however, a general absence of ruins above the 
surface of the ground, with one notable exception. This is a 
ruin known as the DaladS MSligawa, the Palace of the Tooth- 
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relic. It was a circular building of a special type, perhaps 
unique in Ceylon, 40 feet in diameter to the outer sides of the 
20 octagonal pillars that supported the roof, each being about 
14J inches thick, and standing now feet out of the ground. 
Four larger square pillars, with sides of 18 inches, are arranged 
in a square 10 feet 6 inches across, in the centre of the circle. 
Inside this central chamber there is a stone flower-altar formed 
of a single well-cut slab 8 feet 7 inches long and 3 feet 7J- inches 
wide, close to which, on the west side, in the middle of the room, 
is the spot now pointed out as the site occupied by the case or 
‘ karan<Juwa ’ of the Tooth-relic. A second stone flower-altar 
4 feet 10J inches wide, is fixed to the eastward of the inner 
room, in the outer circular chamber which surrounds it. 

According to the local tradition, the building had three 
stories; all the upper part must have been built of wood, 
as in practically all other instances in Ceylon, and it has of 
course disappeared. The whole place was overgrown with 
jungle, which was partly cleared away to enable me to 
examine it. 

At the time when the great Festival of the Tooth-relic took 
place the king is said to have restored the present wihSra 
and the dSgaba. The villagers expressed surprise that 
doubts had been cast upon the identity of the town. 

According to the Wanni Kadayin Pota, ‘ the book of the 
Wanni (district) Boundaries,* the limits of that part of the 
Visideka Korale of the Wanni Hat Pattu, in which the town 
lay, was defined as follows in the fifteenth century :— ‘ Having 
first taken the Daeduru-oya up to Sri-warddhana-nuwara, the 
boundary was made as follows: On this side of the rocky 
ridge at Ratmala ; the Degacjatura mountain ; Potuwe-pitiya; 
Morago<Ja hill; Gurugo^a wihara; the wihara of Niyandawana 
were made the boundaries. This additional country is the 
end of the boundaries for the Visideka.’ ^ 

This extract proves that the city was close to the Daeduru- 
oya, and at the edge of the district; that is, at the site just 
described at Katuwann§.wa. It is evident that it does not 

^ See also Upham’s Buddhist Tracts, p. 215, where the translation 
is defective. 
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apply to Yapahu-'nuwara, which is neither near the river nor 
is the boundary of the district. 

The road running from the city in the direction of Damba- 
deniya is said to have crossed the Daeduru-oya by means of a 
bridge on wooden posts set in sockets cut in the rock in the 
bed of the river. That capital was 24J miles away in a direct 
line ; and if, as before, one-tenth be added, we get about 27 
miles as the probable length of the path to it—or a little over 
three yojanas. 

In any case, it is difficult to see how the distance given in 
the history is to be reconciled with the facts ; but some of the 
other measurements supplied by later writers are also widely 
wrong. For instance, in theMahavansa (ii, p. 309) it is stated 
that Polannaruwa is five yojanas from Dambadeniya, while 
the distance in a straight line is about 71 miles, or by the 
present road, which is very devious, 86 miles. The relics were 
taken there in a procession like that to Siriwacjdhana-nuwara, 
during the reign of the same king. 

Possibly the word ydjana was written instead of gawuwUy 
which commonly means about four miles. If the road was more 
devious than usual its length would be a little less than eight 
gawuwas. It is to be noted that in the translation of the 
Mahavansa published by Upham in 1833, the distance of Siri- 
waddhana-nuwara from Dambadeniya is not mentioned; 
apparently it was not in his manuscript. 

The Mahavansa relates (ii, p, 288) how, after causing the 
road to be levelled ' like the face of a drum ' and covered 
with sand, * the king, followed by the sound of the five instru- 
ments of music, and forming a procession of great magnificence, 
carried the relics [the Tooth-relic and the Alms' Bowl of Buddha] 
by stages along the decorated highway into the city of Siri- 
waddhana, and placed them on the seat that was prepared for 
Buddha in the spacious ornamented hall that was built in the 
middle of the wih§.ra.' The chief quality of the music was 
its loudness; it is described as being ' like a blast proceed¬ 
ing from the sea of his merits, which sufficed to drown the 
roar of the ocean and put to shame the thunder of the clouds/ 



IX 

THE EARLIEST DAGABAS 


W HEN the ancient Egyptian desired to give the earthen 
mound or tumulus that was raised over the dead a 
form that would permanently guard his remains he designed 
a four-sided pyramid of stone or brick. In the East the 
structure took the form of a solid dome of stone or brick, 
called in Ceylon a Waehaera, Sdeya, Ddgaha (relic-chamber), 
Thufa, or CUiya, and in India Caitya or SthUpa (tope). In 
Ceylon two of the intermediate stages between the plain earthen 
mound and the solid stone or brick structure have survived, 
one being in the form of an earthen mound enclosed in a hemi¬ 
spherical shell of brickwork, and the other being a wide cone 
of brick. Both these forms are comparatively rare. 

Whether the people of the East borrowed the idea of the 
dome-shaped building from the Phoenicians it is impossible 
to say ; there is at least a great probability that they did so, 
since before such dagabas or sthupas were constructed in India 
and Ceylon Phoenician tombs were already in existence of a 
nearly similar design, consisting of a segment of a hemisphere 
resting on vertical-sided cylinders of larger diameter. As they 
borrowed the alphabet from the Semites they might equally 
adopt this form of durable tomb, seeing that many other 
' motives * in the art of the East are derived from those of the 
Euphrates valley and Phoenicia. In Ceylon, at all events, the 
majority of the details used in early decorative art can be traced 
to those countries. That such copying of the shape of the 
tomb took place is rendered the more probable by the fact 

that in Ceylon the dome, in all the types of the dSgaba, was 
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almost invariably raised from the ground on one or more 
basal cylinders, as in Phoenicia. It was from India, in the 
third century b.c., that the idea of the dagaba was first directly 
borrowed in Ceylon, and the earliest ones of which we have 
any record were constructed during the reign of the famous 
Indian Emperor As5ka. 

Having once adopted this type of relic-tomb the constructive 
and artistic genius of the Sinhalese race proceeded in the 
following century to develop the design to an extent not found 
elsewhere. The most important examples erected in Ceylon 
are comparable with the greatest pyramids of Egypt. By 
some persons this comparison is looked upon as inappropriate, 
but as a matter of fact the two largest dagabas at Anura- 
dhapura surpass in contents, and three dagabas exceeded in 
height, all but the two enormous pyramids of Khufu and Khafra, 
at Gizeh. 

The minor structures of this class are found throughout 
the whole country, and must have eventually amounted to 
thousands. The present account deals only with the earliest 
works which can be identified, regarding some of which no 
measurements are yet available. 


THE ANURADHAPURA DAGABAS. 

Putting aside the mythical story of the building of a small 
dSgaba at Mahiyangana, j'fekstem Ceylon, during the life¬ 
time of the last Buddha, in order to enshrine a handful of his 
hair, the first historical notice of the erection of this kind of 
relic-tomb in Ceylon belongs to the reign of Devanam- 
piya Tissa (245 — b.c.), who is recorded to have built two, 
the Thuparama Dagaba and the Pathama Cetiya, at his capital, 
Anuradhapura, and apparently one at Mihintale, a rocky hill 
eight miles away, besides other unnamed small ones elsewhere. 
The first and last of these three are still in existence, but the 
Pafhama Cfitiya has not been found, and therefore it cannot 
have been a large building* Of the two which are known, 
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the first to be erected was the Thuparama dagaba, in about 
244 B.c. The others must have been built within the next 
ten or fifteen years. 



The Thuparama Dagaba 

The Thuparama dagaba was formed in order to enshrine 
two relics of Buddha, his right collar-bone (dakkhinakkhaka) 
and the plate off which he was accustomed to eat his food. 
Its original shapje is not recorded; but at the early date at 
which it was constructed it is unlikely to have differed from 
that of the dagaba built in the same reign at Mihintale, which 
is a hemisphere resting upon three very short wider cylinders 
that form basal ledges round it. Like it, the Thtiparama 
dagaba would have a square block of brickwork, now termed 
a ' tee,* an expression borrowed froqi the Burmese, on the top 
of the dome, and a spire rising out of a short cylinder set 
on this. Unlike other works of the same character, it is not 
stated to have been provided with a terminal member in 
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the shape of a ‘ chatta,* or solid umbrella, on the summit of 
the spire. 

Around its base was formed a circular paved court-yard 
164 feet 6 inches in diameter,^ raised ii feet 4 inches above 
the adjoining ground, the ascent to this being made by two 
sets of stone steps on the east and west sides, each con¬ 
sisting of two flights. This enclosure is supported by a brick 
retaining wall, which has evidently been reconstructed since 
its erection, and in which bricks of the earliest type are 
not found .2 Extremely graceful slender stone pillars with 
ornamental capitals, but no bases, were fixed in the court-yard 
in four concentric circles round the dagaba. 

It is recorded that various later kings, by way of show¬ 
ing their piety, caused costly decorated network coverings 
to be placed on the dome. It is uncertain if a roof was ever 
built over the dagaba, nor is there any actual record of such a 
construction, although artists of the eighteenth century, if 
not earlier ones, have represented one in their wall-paintings 
in various wihSras. This must remain a doubtful point, as 
it is mentioned in the histories that two other dagabas at 
AnurSdhapura, of nearly the same size, were sheltered by 
roofs erected over them, as well as a few dagabas in other parts 
of the island. A work containing relics of such importance 
as those deposited in the Thuparama dagaba would be likely 
to receive the same protection. 

The chamber in which the relics of Buddha were placed 
was formed in the upper part of the dome, and according 
to the account of it appears to have been a small one. No 
description of its original internal arrangement or decorations 
has been preserved. 

^ For almost all the dimensions of the AnurSdhapura dagabas lam 
indebted to Mr. J. G. Smither’s valuable work on them entitled Archi¬ 
tectural Remains, Anuradhapura. It was prepared by order of the 
Ceylon Government, Mr. Smither being then the Government Architect. 

• The size of the larger bricks appears to belong to a late date in the 
first century B.c. The wall must have been completely rebuilt by 
one of the first two Parakrama-Bahus, as there are 2-inch bricks in 
the mouldings at its base. It has half octagonal pilasters, 7J inches 
wide and 8 feet 9 inches apart. 
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A small room for containing other relics was also built on 
the southern side of the dagaba in the paved court-yard. It 
was looked upon as a building of extreme importance, and 
in the reign of Dappula III (827-843 a.d.) we are told that 
his ' General named Vajira who was a man large at heart 
. . . covered the Thupa house at the Thuparama with tiles 
of gold as became it, and fixed doors also of gold in the house ’ 
(Mah., ii, p. 61). Mahinda IV (975-991 a.d.) made a door of 
gold for it ' like the Mount Sineru shining with the rays of the 
sun * (Mah., ii, p. 87). 

King Lajji-Tissa (119-109 b.c.) is stated to have * enclosed 
the cetiya in a superb case of stone’ (Mah., i, p. 128). If this 
was a course of cut stone which covered the whole dome 
no trace of it remains. A golden pinnacle was fixed on the 
spire by King Upatissa II (370-412 a.d.), the dagaba being 
despoiled of it by Dathopa-Tissa I (640-652 a.d.). 

In the time of Aggabodhi II (598-608 a.d.) a large section 
of the structure slipped down, exposing the relic-chamber, in 
which the relics were found lying undisturbed. They were 
replaced when the repairs were made by this king. Of the 
relic-chamber it is said (Mah., ii, p. 21),' he arranged four images 
throughout the relic-room, also a throne made of solid stone, 
and a golden canopy, and other works of art inlaid with stone 
and ivory.’ The room as rebuilt appears to have been one 
of considerable size. 

During the reign of Aggabodhi III (624-640 a.d.) it is 
related (Mah., ii., p. 31) that this dagaba was rifled by the sub¬ 
king Kassapa of the invaluable relics and gems placed in it in 
the time of Devanampiya Tissa, and was completely demol¬ 
ished ; but doubtless this refers only to the upper part of 
the dome, where the relic-room was made. It was restored 
probably to its original form during the same king’s reign, at a 
cost of only 1,000 pieces of money, an amount which shows 
that the damage was partial only (Mah., ii, p. 31); and a 
pinnacle studded with gems was fixed on the top of the 
spire by Kassapa after he succeeded to the throne, and 
found it advisable to conciliate the influential Community 
of Monks, 
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Mahinda III (787-807 a.d.) made for this dagaba a cover 
of gold and ornamented it with bands of silver. These were 
carried off by Pandiyan invaders from Madura, in the reign 
of Sena I (846-866 a.d.). His nephew Sena II (866-901 a.d.) 
invaded Southern India, and sacked Madura in revenge for 
this and other spoliations (Mah., ii, p. 69). 

Udaya I (901-912 a.d.) ‘covered the Thupa at the Thuparama 
with a band of gold,’ and Mahinda IV (975-991 a.d.) also 
fixed bands of gold and silver on the dome. 

It was broken into during the domination of the Tamil 
invaders in the eleventh century, and was surrounded with 
jungle when Parakrama-Bahu I (1164-1197 a.d.) undertook 
its repair. 

During the reign of the Kalinga conqueror Magha (1215- 
1236 A.D.), the dagabas throughout the whole country were 
ransacked for treasure, and that at the Thuparama was 
certainly one of the first to suffer, but it was restored 
again in the reign of King Parakrama-Bahu II (1240- 
1275 A.D.). 

In the first half of last century the illustration given by 
Major Forbes^ shows it as nearly fiat on the top, which 
was covered with brushwood ; it was considerably narrower 
below. An earlier drawing belonging to the time of Kirtti-Sri 
(1747-1780) on the wall of the Dambulla cave wih^ra represents 
it as being of the ordinary bell-shape, and without a * chatta,' 
or umbrella, on the top of the spire, the general idea being 
perhaps copied, as the monks at the temple state, from an 
earlier illustration of it there, done in the reign of Ni^ianka- 
Malla (1198-1207 A.D.). 

It was finally restored in the form of a bell-shaped structure 
of very graceful proportions. The diameter at the springing 
of the dome of the bell is 31 feet, and at the base 40 feet 
6 inches, the latter being probably nearly its original measure¬ 
ment. The height to the top of the spire is 55 feet 6 inches.* 

1 Eleven Years in Ceylon, Vol. i, p. 226. It was in the same state 
when Sir Emerson Tennent visited the town in 1848 ; it must have 
been restored soon afterwards. 

* Smither. Architectural Remains, p. 3. 
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The arrangement of the pillars, all being of gneiss, which 
surround the dagaba is stated by Mr. Smither to have been 
as follows. In the inner circle there were 52 pillars, each, like 
those in the next two circles, being 12 inches square in the 
lower part and octagonal in the upper part; they are 22 feet 
10 inches high to the tops of the capitals, which have long 
tenons projecting. In the second circle there were 36 pillars, 
21 feet 3 inches high, also with tenons on the capitals ; in the 
third circle 40 pillars, 19 feet 9 inches high, with a round boss 
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Figs. 65-69. The Th^parama Dagaba. 


in place of a tenon ; and in the outer circle 48 octagonal pillars, 
14 feet high, with a similar boss. The shafts are all mono¬ 
liths, and they and the capitals are admirably cut. The 
histories do not record their erection; doubtless they are of 
considerably later date than the body of the dagaba, and 
their general resemblance to those fixed round the Ambatthala 
dagaba, described below, although some of the details are of an 
older type, may indicate that they belong more nearly to the 
period when the latter were cut (which was possibly early in 
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the first century a.d.), or to some time approaching that 
date, say, the first century b.c. 

The illustrations (Figs. 65-69) show the outline of the dagaba 
as now restored,^ as well as the form of the capitals and 
the decorations of these beautiful pillars. The dwarfs carved 
on them are repeated on the outermost pillars ; on the others 
their place is taken by horned lions, sitting upright on their 
haunches and facing front, with their fore-paws raised to the 
level of their faces, as though about to spring forward, and by 
standing crested birds with elevated wings, also facing out¬ 
wards. 

In his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 194, 
Fergusson stated his confident opinion that ' it can hardly 
be doubted that these [pillars] represent, and take the place of, 
the rail of the northern [that is, Indian] topes, and subserve 
the same purpose, but in what manner is not at first sight 
very apparent. Referring, however, to what was said above, 
about the Ceylonese preferring painting to sculpture, it does 
not seem difficult to explain the anomaly. These pillars were 
originally, I fancy, connected with one another by beams 
of wood on their capitals, and from these, frames or curtains 
may have been suspended covered with the paintings which 
are so indispensable a part of Buddhist decoration.' In this 
view Mr. Smither concurred.^ 

Notwithstanding the high authority in favour of this ex¬ 
planation, I venture to express my inability to accept this 
theory. It does not account for the absence of tenons from 
the tops of the pillars of the two outer circles. Mr. Smither 
believed that the frames were hung only at the two inner circles 
of pillars ; this still leaves the outer circles without any apparent 
function, and the tenons of the inner pillars, some of which 
are inches long, are much larger than such a purpose would 
require. 

It is evident, also, that the meaning of the * Buddhist 


^ Reduced from Mr. Smither’s drawing, by the kind permission 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

* Architectural Remains, p, 5. 
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railing * has been completely misapprehended. The railing 
forms a magical protection against evil spirits—the magic 
circle or square—for the relics enclosed within it; and the 
three rails usually found in it most probably typify the three 
protecting * Refuges ' of Buddhism—the Buddha, the Law, 
and the Community of Monks. That this is the chief if not 
the only function of the railing is proved by the stationing 
Nagas and Yakshas as guards at the entrances in it at Bharhut, 
in India ; they were not there to keep away the human beings 
for whose use the openings were made, but to forbid the 
approach of evil spirits, whom they alone could detect and 
stop,^ just as Nagas (Fig. 8) guard the great dagabas of Anura- 
dhapura, and Rakshasas act as protectors at the Gopuras of 
Southern India (see Fig. 4). 

Thus the principal member is the railing itself ; the up¬ 
rights, however much they may be decorated, are merely 
secondary, as its supporters. It is therefore impossible that 
a series of slender pillars can fulfil its function and take its 
place. 

At Maederigiriya, five miles south-east of Kawdulu tank, 
the late Mr. levers, when Government Agent of the North- 
central Province, found a dagaba, ‘ a copy in miniature of the 
Thuparama [dagaba],* at which, between the outer pillars 
there was ‘ a wall about three feet high, generally formed 
of a single slab of stone deeply carved in the post-and-rail 
pattern.’^ There is nothing to indicate that any detached 
fence of this kind existed at the Thupartoa or any other 
dagaba at AnurSdhapura. 

No example of the hanging of paintings round dagabas, 
either in Ceylon or elsewhere, has been quoted by Fergusson— 
nor is it necessary. The purpose for which the circles of pillars 
were erected round them is explained quite clearly in the 
histories, and will be found stated in my account of the Ruwan- 
waeli dSLgaba. They were employed for supporting festoons 
of lamps, and two instances are mentioned in which such pillars 

^ On the principle of setting a thief to catch a thief. 

* Manual of the North-Central Province, p. 240. 
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were so utilised. This was not merely a subsidiary function ; 
it was their chief purpose. It is recorded that wooden pillars 
were fixed round two of the dagabas, at one of which this is 
explicitly stated to have been the special reason for their 
erection. Such festoons of lamps were not hung simply as 
decorations; they were well-known demon-scarers. Even 
at the present day large numbers of small lamps are lighted 
round some of the dagabas at festivals, and I know that one 
procession of pilgrims from the North-western Province 
presented one thousand lamps, as well as oil for them, on one 
of these occasions. 

With respect to the tenons on the capitals of the two inner 
circles, the facts that the pillars of the innermost circle are only 
two feet distant from the base of the dagaba, and that their 
centres are only about four feet apart, afford strong indications 
in favour of their being originally intended, as one of their 
duties, to support a light roof over the dagaba; and in my 
opinion the chief evidence which tells against the existence of 
such a covering is the record of the fixing of a golden pinnacle 
on the spire in the fourth century a.d. It is possible, however, 
that such a roof may have been erected, and may have been 
removed by that date. It would not be a very difficult matter 
to construct a conical roof resting on the two inner rows of 
pillars, that would exert no outward thrust. The weight being 
well distributed over a large area its stability would depend 
on the character of the foundations. If these pillars did not 
uphold such a roof, the tenons show that the two inner rows 
must have sustained a covering over a circular procession-path 
round the dagaba, in addition to the special duty of all the 
pillars as supporters of festoons of lamps. 


The Topography of Anuradhapura 

It is necessary to gain a clear idea of the general outline of 
Anuradhapura in early times in order to understand any argu¬ 
ments regarding the positions of the chief dagabas in it, and 
the reader is referred to the annexed plan in connection 
with the following remarks. 
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A low flat-topped ridge runs north and south on the 
western side of the Kadamba river, now called the Malwatta- 
oya,^ parallel to it and nearly a mile distant from it. The 
fortified part of the town was built along the top of this ridge, 
with at least one gate ^ on each side facing the cardinal points. 
The principal gate at the southern end of the city led into two 
ornamental gardens of the king, called the Nandana and 
Mahamegha Gardens. From the eastern gate a road passed 
nearly due east to the Mihintale hill, eight miles away, crossing 
the Kadamba river by a bridge carried by upright posts, 
like all other ancient bridges built across the rivers of 
Ceylon. 

The Nandana garden was also known as thej 5 tivana (Mah., 
i, p. 64), and was evidently a narrow enclosure, * in a delightful 
forest, cool from its deep shade and soft green turf.* It was 
immediately outside the southern gate of the city (Mah., i, 
p. 54) ; and to the south of it, and extending to the bank 
of the river, lay the Mahamegha garden, a much larger tract 
of ground planted with flowering bushes and fruit trees, which 
was enclosed by King Muta-Siva, the father of Devanam-piya 
Tissa, in the first half of the third century b.c. In these two 
gardens, which were both made over to the first Buddhist 
monks, the Maha Wihara, ' The Great Monastery,* and the 
TissSLrama and Thup^rama monasteries were established, these 
latter being parts of the former, which probably included 
other subordinate wiharas. 

The Thupar^ma wihara and dSgaba were constructed in 
the Nandana garden, the position of which is thus fixed by 
them. The Bo-tree, a cutting from the tree at Gaya in India, 
under which Gotama attained the position of Buddha, ‘ the 
Enlightened One,* was planted in the Mahamegha garden, in 
which the ^reat Ruwanwaeli dagaba was also erected in the 

1 * The Flower-garden river,’ perhaps so called because it ran along 
one side of the Mahamegha flower garden. Mr. Bell, the Archaeological 
Commissioner, terms it Malwa^-oya; I give the name as I heard 
it in 1873. 

* ‘The four gates of the capital* are mentioned (Mah., i, pp. 119, 
136 and 141). These would be the four principal gates, one being 
near the middle of each side. 
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second century b.c. As the Abhaya tank, now called Basa- 
wak-kulam, was in existence before this garden was enclosed, 
it is clear, from the references to it in the Mahavansa, that the 
latter included all the land from the embankment of the tank, 
which is to the west of the garden, up to the river. The Maha- 
megha garden was bounded on the north by the Nandana 
garden, and on the south by the low ground which forms a rice 
field. 

The limits of the Nandana garden, or Jotivana, on the east 
and west are not stated by the old writers. We may safely 
assume that on the west it included the narrow strip of ground 
extending up to the Abhaya tank ; but on the eastern side it 
is uncertain if it reached quite up to the river. On the northern 
side there can be no doubt that it was separated from the city 
by the ditch of the fortifications, the position of the southern 
gate of the town being definitely indicated by the story given 
in the Pali Thupavansa regarding the transport of the cutting 
of the B 5 -tree from the port at which it was landed to Anura- 
dhapura, by King Devanam-piya Tissa, in 244 b.c. 

After describing its arrival at the port called Jambukola, and 
the proceedings there, the account is as follows :—‘ Then, 
on the fourth day he took the Great Bodhi (tree), and making 
supeib offerings in due course reached Anuradhapura. Hav¬ 
ing given it a great reception at Anuradhapura, too, on the 
fourteenth day of the month, with the growing shadows, he 
•brought in the Great Bodhi by the northern gate, and having 
conveyed it through the middle of the city, and taken it out 
by the southern gate to the site, five hundred bow-lengths 
from the southern gate, where our|Supreme Buddha seated 
himself and entered into the Nirodha meditation, and the 
three former Supreme Buddhas indulged in meditation and 
sat, and where the Sirisa Bodhi of Kakusandha the Blessed 
One, the Udumbara Bodhi of Konagamana the Blessed One, 
the Nigrodha Bodhi of Kassapa the Blessed One were estab¬ 
lished—in that place, cleared for the occasion, which was like 
the forehead mark [tilaka) of the Maha-megha garden, at 
the portico of the palace he caused the Great Bodhi to be 
fixed.* 


T 
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My friend Mr. J. A. Balfour, of the Irrigation Department, 
was good enough to get the distance carefully chained from 
the Bo-tree along the road which passes the Ruwanwaeli 
dSgaba, to the middle of a trench which runs east and west at a 
short distance to the north-east of the Thuparama dSgaba, 
and which appears to be the ancient ditch outside the southern 
wall of the city. The actual length is 3986 feet, and it is 33 
feet further to a raised bank on the northern side of the trench ; 
so that if the southern gate was on that road, and at the line 
of this bank, it would be 4020 feet from the Bo-tree. This 
would give a measure of eight feet for a bow-length, a size in 
excess of the length of most modern bows, which are usually 
six or seven feet long, but not greater than one in the British 
Museum. In some manuscripts there is mentioned a measure 
which is termed a ' Great Bow ’-length (Maha Dunna) ; this 
may be the measurement referred to by the author of the 
Thupavansa. Dr. Davy, writing in 1816-1820, stated that the 
length of a bow was then usually nine feet.^ 

The distance from the Bo-tree to the city gate cannot be 
reduced, or it would fail to meet with any trench or bank such 
as would mark the boundary of the city ; and in fact were 
the city wall more than a trifling distance nearer the Bo-tree 
it would run into the buildings that were erected round the 
Thuparama dagaba, which are known to be outside the wall 
of the city. Although the number of bow-lengths mentioned 
in the ThupSvansa must be merely an approximate round 
number it thus sufficiently confirms the position of the southern 
gate of the city. As the line along which the measurement 
was taken is that of an ancient road leading directly from the 
Bo-tree into the old city it is thus practically certain that the 
southern gate was at the point where it crosses the bank at 
the side of the trench, which is now marked by an irrigation 
channel from Basawak-kulam, laid out by me along the old 
ditch in 1873. The two royal gardens included all the 
ground from this channel up to the ricefield to the south of 
the B 5 -tree. 

The position of the northern boundary of the fortified part 
An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, p. 244, footnote. 
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of the city is more doubtful. In all probability it was fixed 
at the point where the ridge ends at that side, at a distance 
of about three-quarters of a mile from the southern gate. If 
so, the shape of the fortified part would be a narrow oblong, 
extending only along the top of the ridge, and not into the 
low ground on the east and west sides. The sites of the various 
suburbs of the city are not now distinguishable, but one or 
two of them will be considered in dealing with the identifica¬ 
tions of the edifices mentioned below. 

The Pathama Cetiya. 

The second dagaba erected at Anuradhapura was the Pathama 
Cetiya, which was raised to commemorate the spot where 
the Buddhist apostle Mahinda and his companions were sup¬ 
posed to have alighted when they proceeded from Mihintale 
on the occasion of their first visit to the city. From the 
account of their coming which is given in the Mahavansa 
(i, p. 53), it is clear that this place was on the side of the public 
highway leading out of the town to Mihintale, and we are 
expressly told that it was 'in the eastern quarter of the city.* 

In the description of the consecrated boundaries fixed by 
Devanam-piya Tissa, which included the city, this dSgaba 
is mentioned as lying north-west from two special trees that 
were on the bank of the Malwatta-oya. Thus it appears to 
have been at some moderate distance from the river, but not 
very far away. It was also distinguished by being selected 
as one of the places where the eight first shoots of the great 
Bo-tree were planted. 

The dagaba is mentioned only once more in the Mahavansa, 
in the description of a royal procession through the city, on 
which occasion King Mitta-Sena (435-436 a.d.) rode on the 
white elephant that was kept for the temple services. The words 
are, ‘ And he mounted him, and rode through the city in 
procession, and commanded that he should be stationed at 
the Pathama Cetiya, outside the eastern gate.* 

The Mihintale Maha SA£ya 

The third dagaba, built on the hill at Mihintale, is stated. 
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but not in the historical works, to contain a single hair of 
Buddha. It seems to have been a structure in which the old 
annalists took little interest, and as a result there are almost no 
records respecting it. I have already mentioned that it was 
one of the works of Devanam-piya Tissa, who built it probably 
about 243 B.c. 

Its shape is a hemisphere resting on three low circular 
basal platforms, and it had the usual square tee, faced with 
post-and-rail work in false relief, and doubtless also a spire, 
probably surmounted by a chatta or umbrella, like all the 
other large dagabas. 



Fig. 71. The Maha Sagya, Mihintale. 


It is much larger than the Thuparama dagaba. The dome 
is about 84 feet in diameter and some 44 feet high. The tee 
was about 20 feet wide and 10 feet high. The total height 
of the present ruin is 65 feet. The basal platforms form steps 
each about 4 feet wide and rather less in height; there is a 
quadrantal moulding round them. The ' wahalkacjas * found 
at the other great dSgabas of AnurSdhapura are absent, and 
there are no encircling stone pillars, but wooden pillars were 
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erected in their place between 9 b.c and 21 a.d.^ The above 
noted dimensions are taken from a photograph by Messrs. 
Skeen and Co., of Colombo. 

From the Mahavansa (i, p. 128) we learn that King Lajji-Tissa 
' encased with stone ' this dagaba (as well as the Thupartoa 
dagaba) at a cost of one hundred thousand pieces of money; 
but like the similar covering at the Thuparama all traces of such 
work have disappeared, impossible as it would seem at such a 
site. Considering the size of the dagaba, I should think it 
not improbable that there has been some misunderstanding 
regarding some expression of the pre-Christian annalist; 
and that it is most likely that the laying of the flooring of 
the platform round the dagaba was the work done at both 
structures. 

It must have suffered like the Anuradhapura dagabas during 
the periods when South-Indian invaders ruled the country in 
the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, and we may assume 
that it was included among the sixty-four dagabas which 
Parakrama-Bahu I repaired at Mihintale in the twelfth century. 

In the latter part of last century it was in little better state 
than some of the other early works, and the spire had fallen, 
as well as large sections of the face work of the dome, and the 
structure was nearly surrounded by a talus of fallen brick¬ 
work covered with bushes. Its repair made considerable 
progress under the direction of the late Mr. R. W. levers, 
when he was the Government Agent of the Province, and its 
further destruction was thus arrested. 

The dimensions of the bricks used in this structure have been 
given in a former chapter. It is of archaeological interest 
to note that when vainly searching for letters or marks that 
might have been left on them by their makers, I found on 
the side of one of them, which I handed over to the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Commissioner, a representation of a plain * Buddhist 
railing,' consisting, I think, of three uprights and three cross 
bars, a post and rail fence like those built in stone in India. 
As the brick was one that had fallen out of the body of the 


1 PfijSvaliya, p. 20. 
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dagaba with others, and is also of the size of the earliest ones 
used in the dagaba, which must belong to the original work, 
the discovery of this design on it proves that the knowledge 
of this form of construction dates in Ceylon from the middle 
of the third century b.c. 


Small Dagabas 

During the reignof Uttiya, brother andsuccessor of Devanam^ 
piya Tissa, it is recorded that two dagabas were built over 
the ashes of the introducer of Buddhism, the great apostle 
Mahinda, and his sister Sanghamitta, the first Superior of 
the Nuns. Evidently they were comparatively small struc¬ 
tures. 

The remains of a dagaba 21 feet in diameter, which now 
bears the name * Sanghamitta Thupa * and lies north-east of 
the Thuparama dagaba, were excavated by Mr. Bell; although 
he found nothing to prove that the modern name is correct 
he thought it possible that ' some of the ashes of the princess 
may have been deposited ^t this site.' ^ The dagaba in which 
the ashes of Mahinda were laid was in the eastern part of the 
grounds of the Maha Wihara ; it has not been traced. 

The same king is also stated to have built a dagaba, also 
doubtless a small one, to mark a spot where two previous 
Buddhas, KonSLgamana and Kassapa, were supposed to 
have preached at the Sudassana or Somana Malaka, ‘ the 
Beautiful Enclosure.' This place also has not been identified ; 
the context seems to show that it was not far from the site 
of the Ruwanwaeli dagaba, and probably to the southward 
of it. 

To the south of the Thuparama dagaba another small struc¬ 
ture of this kind was also erected by a younger brother of 
King Uttiya, called Asoka (Mah., i, p. 61), who is perhaps the 
same as the Asela who subsequently succeeded to the throne 

. Annual Report, 1895, p. 2. He found a small broken cella or relic 
chamber, in the form of ‘ an even cross,’ in it, at about the level of 
the top of the basal platform or step. The dagaba was built on a 
circular platform, 31 feet in diameter, paved with brick. 




J'lG. 72. Kinc; Diittha-Ciainini. 
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near the end of the third century B.c. Its object was to 
commemorate a site at which the preceding Buddha, Kassapa, 
was said to have preached when he visited the fabulous Visala 
N agar a, which was supposed to have been at that time the 
capital of Ceylon. 

Another similar dagaba to mark a place called the Naga 
Malaka,' the Cobra Enclosure,’ where the Buddha Konagamana 
was believed to have preached, was erected in his father’s 
life-time by Thulathanaka, who was king in 119 b.c. This 
structure was to the southward of the last-mentioned one. 
Thus there were three that were roughly in a north and south 
line, that erected by Asoka being in the middle, and the 
Thuparama dagaba at the northern end of the line. Both 
these small works seem to have completely disappeared, unless 
a mound that is now surmounted by some well-cut pillars of 
a later ruin is one of them. 

The Ruwanwaeli Dagaba 

We next come to the period of King Duttha-Gamini (161-137 
B.C.), who built two large dagabas at Anuradhapura. As 
one of these was north of the Bo-tree, and south-east from 
the Thuparama dagaba, there can be no doubt as to the iden¬ 
tification of the building now known as the Ruwanwaeli or 
' Gem-Sand ’ dagaba, and formerly called also Hemamali, 
Sonnamali, Ratanavali, and the Maha-Thupa, ‘ Great Dagaba,' 
even after larger ones had been erected. Owing to the interest 
with which the work was invested on account of its originator, 
and through its being the earliest of the greater dagabas at 
Anuradhapura, we possess a much more complete history 
of it and its construction than of any other early building, 
either in Ceylon or India. 

Duttha-Gamini is described as dying in 137 b.c., before this 
work was finished, and his brother and successor, Saddha-Tissa 
(137-119 B.C.), is said to have completed it after his death. 
According to the na!rratit)^e the dome itself was built during 
the life-time of Duttha-Gamini to hold some undescribed 
relics of Buddha; and his brother constructed the spire, 
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its base, and an enclosing wall ‘ decorated with the figures of 
elephants.’ We learn from the Mahavansa (i, p. 114) that 
the original dagaba had the usual three basal ledges. 

King Lajji-Tissa (119-109 b.c.), the son of Saddha-Tissa, 
then erected three stone ‘ altars ’ at the dagaba, each costing 
one hundred thousand coins of some kind. The amount 
expended on them shows that the ‘frontispieces’ or wdhalka das 
must be referred to or included, and not merely the ordinary 
flower-altars. Up to this time the square round the dagaba 
had not been paved with stone slabs, since it is stated of the 
next king Khallata-Naga that ‘ enclosing the beautiful Great 
Thupa Hemamali, he formed a square strewed with sand with 
a wall built round it’ (Mah., i, p. 129). 

In the reign of Bhatikabhaya (20 b.c. -9 a.d.) ' two base¬ 
ment cornice ledges ’ were built at the dagaba. What these 
were is not quite clear ; the remark does not seem to be applic¬ 
able to the stone-work on the basal platforms which sur¬ 
round the dome, as these have no cornices. Some additional 
stone cornices on the wahalkacjas perhaps may be referred to. 

The next king, Maha-Naga (9-21 a.d.), laid the flooring 
on the square round the dagaba, and appears also to have 
made the lower outer square, which was ‘ strewed with sand, 
(Mah., i, p. 136). His son Amanda-Gamini * fixed a chatta 
[or umbrella-shaped top] over the chatta of the Maha Thupa, 
as well as cornices on the base and crown [tee] of that edifice * 
(Mah., i, p. 137). The first chatta may have been part of the 
original work of Saddha-Tissa. Evidently the spire had now 
two chattas, one superimposed over the other. 

In the reign of Siri-Niga I (196-215 a.d.) we read (Mah., i, 
p. 144) of the construction of a gilt chatta at this dagaba; 
this apparently was a third one fixed above the other two. 
The Dipavansa attributes to his son Voharaka-Tissa (215-237 
a.d). the construction of another also. Sangha-Tissa I (248- 
252 a.d.) caused the chatta to be re-gilt, and we learn that 
on each of the four faces of the base of the spire [in reality 
the tee] there was a representation of the sun, in the centre 
of each of which the king placed a gem which cost one hun¬ 
dred thousand coins. A glass pinnacle was also placed on 
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the summit of the spire (which thus appears to have passed 
through the upper chatta), from a mistaken idea that it would 
prove a protection against lightning. Evidently the spires 
of some dagabas had been damaged by thunderstorms before 
this date, as might naturally be anticipated ; they could not 
fail to be struck sometimes. A golden chatta was again con¬ 
structed at this dagaba by Dhatu-Sena (463-497 a.d.) ; this 
may have been merely a restoration of the former upper one. 

King Moggallana (608-614 a.d.) presented a new cloth 
covering to the dagaba ; and Kassapa II (652-661 a.d.) fixed 



Fig. 73. The Ruwanwaeli DSgaba. 


a jewelled pinnacle on the spire, which again indicates that 
it passed through the uppermost chatta. 

In the time of Kassapa V (929-937 a.d.) the second queen, 
Raj ini, * made an offering of a silken covering for the Hemamala 
cetiya* (Mah., ii, p. 80). This offering was repeated in the 
reign of Mahinda IV (975-991 a.d.). 

The dagaba appears to have been damaged by invaders from 
southern India in the eleventh century, and with the other 
chief structures at Anuradhapura was repaired by Tamil 
prisoners of war during the reign of Parakrama-Bahu I (1164- 
1197 A.D.). A relic of this work is to be seen in an inscription 
Oh one of the stones of the flooring of the enclosure :— Gaja- 
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Baku sabhd pahanayak, ‘ a stone (presented by) the Gaja- 
Bahu Assembly.’ 

It was again broken into by the invaders from Kalinga in 
the time of Magha (1215-1236 a.d.), and was restored for the 
last time in the reign of Parakrama-Bahu II (1240-1275 A.D.). 
This work had been commenced by his father, who was unable 
to finish it (Mah., ii, p. 306). 

The dagaba was then left to fall into ruin once more, by 
the neglect of centuries, and the spire, the greater part of the 
tee, and the upper part of the side of the dome slipped down 
in a high talus that covered all the base of the structure, 
which then became once more overrun with bushes and trees. 
At the beginning of 1873, its restoration was again undertaken 
by the energetic young Buddhist monk who was in charge 
of it, and it is still making slow progress, dependent on the 
subscriptions furnished by the large numbers of pilgrims who 
visit the old city at the annual and other festivals. The 
re-facing of the dome is not yet completed. 

After the fallen debris had been dug away, and the support 
which it had given to the lower part of the cupola had been 
thus removed, a slip occurred of a section of the brickwork 
on the southern side of the dome; and on the occasion of a 
visit that I paid to the town at Christmas, 1886, I was sur¬ 
prised to find that this slip, which had taken place in 1885, 
had exposed the finished but unplastered surface of an inner 
dSgaba, rpund which a shell of brickwork, twenty feet thick, 
had been built.^ The mass of brickwork that had fallen 
consisted merely of this outer shell; the inner work was intact, 
and disclosed throughout all the exposed surface the original 
face-work of unbroken and evidently undisturbed bricks, 
all laid as ‘ headers,’ with very fine joints. I was informed 
that there is a tradition that this also is only a shell, and that 
inside it there is a still smaller dSgaba; but no reliance can 
be placed on such tales when they are unsupported by the 
authority of any of the historical works. 

In any attempt to explain this method of building the dagaba 


^ The actual thickness as measured by me was ig feet iij inches. 
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it is obvious that the evidence afforded by the sizes of the bricks 
employed in the two portions of the work must be all-import¬ 
ant. Those in the outer shell average 8*99 inches in width, 
2-90 inches in thickness, and only 14-06 inches in length ; 
Bt. is 26*1, and the contents 366 cubic inches. Those in the 
inner work average 9-67 inches wide and 2-79 inches thick ; 
Bt. is 27. The length could not be measured as all are' headers.' 
The difference in the average widths proves that entirely 
different moulds were used for the outer bricks ; the manner 
in which the outer shell is built is also much rougher than in 
the inner work. It is therefore certain that the outer work 
was not carried on without a break or stoppage in the brick¬ 
moulding, and probably also in the building work ; and thus 
there is every probability that the outer shell was built by 
another king than Duttha-Gamini. 

On making a careful examination of large numbers of bricks 
that had fallen out of this outer shell, I discovered on several 
of them a small series of letters that must have been inscribed 
on them before they were burnt, by the persons who made 
them. They are of the early angular types which date from 
prior to the time of the Gal-lena inscriptions,^ or say 85 b.c. ; 
and thus we must ascribe the building of the outer shell to 
some period between that date and the death of Duttha- 
Gamini in 137 B.c. 

We are therefore reduced to five kings who reigned during 
this period, to one of whom the work, which would occupy 
several years, must be attributed. Of these, Watta-Gamini 
was fully engaged with the construction of two other dagabas, 
one of them being much larger than the Ruwanwaeli. His 
brother Thullathana reigned only forty days. Of the other 
three kings, Saddha-Tissa and his sons Laj ji-Tissa and Khallata- 
Naga, by far the most likely person to undertake the work was 
Saddha-Tissa, who reigned for the longest period (137-115 b.c.), 
and was the brother and successor of Duttha-Gamini. The 
completion of the dagaba is attributed to him by the Maha- 
vansa, which says :—* This monarch, whose name implies 


1 See below, The Earliest Inscriptions, Nos. 68-72 (Fig. 153). 
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the sincerity of his faith, completed the pinnacle and plastering 
of the dome, and the enclosing parapet wall decorated with 
figures of elephants, of the Maha Thupa’ (i, p. 128). 

There is still a brick wall round the upper enclosure at the 
dagaba, which has the fore-parts (heads and fore-legs) of 
elephants built in relief, four feet seven inches apart, in the 
outer face. The bricks used in these figures are of varying 
sizes, some of the lower ones being only two inches thick ; these 
belong to some time in the ninth to twelfth centuries, and they 
clearly prove a complete reconstruction of the wall at about 
that period, perhaps by Parakrama-Bahu I. The larger 
bricks are 17 inches long and about 2-85 inches thick, dimen¬ 
sions which are certainly pre-Christian. The difference be¬ 
tween their length and that of the bricks in the outer shell of 
the dagaba proves that they were not moulded at the same 
time as the latter ; they may belong to the time of Khallata- 
Naga, who is recorded to have enclosed the square round 
the dagaba. 

In that case, the figures of elephants attributed to Saddha- 
Tissa may perhaps be those in the uppermost platform or 
basal ledge, which is ornamented with the heads of elephants 
carved in limestone and set in the face of the top course. If 
so, he must have been the king who enlarged the dagaba. The 
similarity of the dimensions of the bricks in the inner and 
outer work points to the lapse of a very short interval between 
the building of the inner dagaba and the resumption of brick¬ 
making for its enlargement. 

On the available evidence, it may be decided as a practical 
certainty that Saddha-Tissa added the outer shell of the 
dagaba. Evidently the early annalists or later historians, 
in their desire to exalt the fame of their favourite hero, Duttha- 
Gamini, omitted to give his brother the credit due to him 
for the greater part of the work done by him. 

In other respects, the fact that there is no trace of plaster on 
the surface of the inner dagaba is another proof of the extreme 
accuracy of the account in the Mahavansa, which states (i, p. 123), 
' When the construction of the spire and the plastering of the 
cetiya alone remained to be completed, the king was afflicted 
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with the disease which terminated his existence.' We now see 
that his brother decided to enlarge the whole structure, and 
then, only, to add the necessary protection of the plaster. 
It was no slight work to undertake ; if the outer shell is of the 
same thickness throughout, the amount of building done by 
him forms considerably more than one-third of the whole 
volume of the dagaba. 

The description of the relic-chamber leaves no doubt that 
it was in the upper part of the dome, like that of the Thuparama 
dagaba, and was a comparatively large room. It is described 
as having the walls covered with paintings, and containing 
in the centre a Bo-tree with a silver stem and golden leaves, 
above which was suspended a priceless canopy hung with 
pearls, while at each of the four sides of the chamber there 
was a small golden statue of Buddha sitting on a golden 
throne. On another throne, relics believed to be those of 
Buddha, enclosed in a golden casket, were placed by 
king Duttha-Gamini in person. Above this relic-apartment 
another room was formed in which the chiefs and people 
deposited large quantities of jewellery. (Mah., i, p. 123.) 

A very much smaller dagaba at Hettipola in the North¬ 
western Province, broken into by treasure-seekers in 1877, 
has similarly two large (but undecorated) relic-chambers one 
over the other, the intervening floor being formed by slabs 
of stone that passed across from wall to wall, partly supported 
by two stone beams fixed under them transversely, an arrange¬ 
ment evidently like that of the Ruwanwaeli dagaba. In 
the Hettipola dagaba eight small sedent figures of Buddha, 
made of some kind of cement and covered with gold, were 
placed on thrones similarly made and covered with silver, 
which were set in four rectangular niches formed in the four 
walls of the lower compartment. In front of each throne 
there was a small relic-casket or karanduwa of clear quartz, 
enclosed in a golden dagaba-shaped case, with a spire and 
tee. Unfortunately I have no measurements of the bricks 
of which this structure is built, and therefore I can express 
no opinion regarding the age of the work. It may be an 
early one. 
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Inside the relic-chamber of a smaller d§gaba near it there 
is part of a pillar on which a royal grant in letters of the tenth 
century had been cut. This dagaba can hardly be of earlier 
date than the twelfth century. As far as I remember, the 
chambers in the larger one were six or eight feet across. 

With this example before us it is easy to believe that with 
the exception of the enormous dimensions attributed to it (8o 
cubits square, which may be safely divided by ten),—the 
detailed account of the room in the Ruwanwaeli dagaba, as 
preserved in the Mahavansa, is a true description of the 
apartment and its decorations, written by a contemporary 
annalist who either actually saw it, or heard it described by 
others who had seen it. 

The shape of the Ruwanwaeli dagaba is thus explained in 
the Mahavansa (i, p. 112). Duttha-Gtoini enquired of the 
architect in what form he proposed to build it. It is there¬ 
fore clear that various shapes of dagabas were even then 
known. * The bricklayer, filling a golden dish with water, 
and taking some water in the palm of his hand dashed it 
against the water in the dish; a great globule like a ball of 
crystal rose to the surface ; and he said, " I will construct it 
in this form.’* The monarch, delighted, bestowed on him a 
suit of clothes worth a thousand, a pair of slippers, and twelve 
thousand kahSpanas.' It is refreshing to read of a king who 
gave such desirable marks of his appreciation of an architect’s 
intelligence; he resembled in this respect some of the worthy 
Egyptian monarchs. At the present day even the slippers 
are not given to successful architects in Ceylon. 

When drawings of the chief dagabas at Anuradhapura 
were made in 1877 by Mr. Smither, the Government Architect, 
he was of opinion that the dome of this dagaba was a hemi¬ 
sphere, as described by the old writer. It is 254 feet in diameter. 
It rests on three short cylinders, the upper one having a diame¬ 
ter 12 feet greater than that of the dome and being 5 feet 6 
inches high ; the middle one is 14 feet wider still and 4 feet 9 
inches high ; and the bottom one is 14 feet wider than the middle 
one and 5 feet 9 inches high. Thus the height of the three 
cylinders is 16 feet, and they form three basal ledges or nax- 
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row platforms round the dome. All are paved on the top 
with small blocks of limestone each 3 inches thick, 10 inches 
long, and 5 inches wide. There is a quadrantal moulding 
of limestone 15 inches high round the base of the lowest one. 
Out of the limestone coping of the retaining wall of the upper 
platform projected 133 elephants’ heads, also cut in limestone. 
The face of the retaining walls of the platforms is built of 
small limestone blocks, the top course of the lowest one being 
carved with a * Buddhist railing ’ of two bars in false relief, 
evidently in imitation of the detached railing of early Indian 
works. Round the upper platform of a broken stone relic- 
case, apparently taken out of the chamber behind one of 
the ' wahalkacjas,’ a similar rail of two bars is carved ; it 
probably belongs to nearly the same period. 

On the top of the dome there would doubtless be a square 
' tee ’ of brickwork, ornamented, as in the other great dagabas, 
with post-and-rail work in false relief, and having a circu¬ 
lar disk of the sun, the great demon-scarer, in the centre of 
each face. Above this must have risen the spire, tapering 
slightly, and probably, like those of similar buildings, spring¬ 
ing from a cylindrical base. At its top, or immediately below 
it, there appears to have been from the first a solid mushroom¬ 
shaped or lens-shaped ‘ chatta,’ as a symbol of the royal 
honours paid to the relics, and perhaps considered to be 
quite as important as a magical protection from evil. The 
whole height is recorded to have been 120 cubits (Mah., i, p. 62), 
and the same figure is given by a later historian as the height 
when Par^krama-Bahu I restored it. If, as is likely, the 
early cubit was two feet in length, this would be 14 feet less 
than the diameter of the dome. The top of the present mound 
is 178 feet 8 inches above the pavement at its base. The 
paved platform on which it rests measures 475 feet by 473 
feet.^ 

On three, if not four sides, facing the cardinal points, a 

* By the kind ’permission of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

I have reduced from Mr. Smither’s drawings a plan of this dagaba, 
and a plan and elevation of the Southernj^Wahalkada. (See Figs. 
Nos. 74 and 75.) 
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rectangular' frontispiece/ as Mr. Smither termed it, in Sinhalese 
commonly called a Wdhalkada, was built, projecting out¬ 
wards from the dagaba. This consisted, in the face, of a 
series of tiers of horizontal stone cornices or projecting moulded 
bands, separated by plain smooth-dressed stone-work. It 
was flanked at each end by two pillars, a high inner one on 
which sat a lion, looking outwards, with open mouth, and a 
short outer one, on each exposed side of which were conven¬ 
tional decorations in sunk relief. In 1886, I observed frag¬ 
ments of gilding on one pillar, and of painting on another. Slabs 
with roughly carved five-headed cobras, and in other respects 
like those at the Jetavana dagaba described below, were fixed 
outside these pillars. Twenty-six elephants’ heads ^ carved 
in stone project from the plain course above the lowest cornice 
of the wahalkada.2 

The object of these highly decorated offsets, each 34 feet 
2 inches long, appears merely to have been to form orna¬ 
mental and also protective backgrounds for disengaged stone 
flower-altars placed on the pavement before them. Steps 
were also built behind these wahalkacjas, leading to the two 
upper basal platforms, and a room for relics, measuring about 
13 feet by 6J- feet, was constructed behind each of them. 

The Dipavansa states that King Bhatikabhaya (20 B.C.-9 
A.D.) ‘ made strong pillars for placing lamps round the foot 
of the Thupa ’ (p. 213) ; and the Pujavaliya (p. 20) also records 
the erection of wooden posts round it and the large dagaba at 
Mihintale, by King Maha-dathiya Maha-NSga (9-21 a.d.), 

^ The elephants’ heads at this and the dSgabas next described 
were probably inserted for protective purposes. Those in the wall 
round the court-yard would have a similar function ; others were 
also built in the surrounding walls of two other dSgabas (Mah., i, p. 
163). See my remarks on the protective power of all auspicious objects, 
in the final chapter. The elephant, as the Vfihana or riding-animal 
of Indra, was a demon-scarer. 

* Although it is not a suitable name for these structures, since it 
commonly means the gate-way of a palace, I employ their usual colloquial 
Sinhalese title, in preference to Reredos. ‘ Frontispiece,* the term 
applied to them by Mr. Smither, is inapplicable, as they are in reality 
projecting backgrounds, and * Altar-background * is cumbersome. 
* Offset ’ and * Screen ’ fail to indicate their chief function. 
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apparently in order that festoons of lamps might be hung 
on them. Similar strings of lamps were hung round the 
Ambatthala dagaba at Mihintale, which is surrounded by two 
rows of stone pillars (Mah., i, p. 136). This certainly indi¬ 
cates the chief purpose of such pillars round the dagabas. 

After the original structure was erected, a small attached 
relic-house, of a rectangular shape, was built on the eastern 
side, standing out onto the pavement like that at the Thuparama 
dagaba. The bricks behind it are 1678 inches long, 8-26 
inches wide, and 2-36 inches thick ; Bt. is 19*5 and their 
contents 327 cubic inches. These dimensions point to about 
the second century a.d. as the time when they were made. 
It is possible that a room of this kind existed on that site at a 
much earlier date, and was replaced by a new building in 
the second century. 

On each side at the bases of the steps at this dagaba, as 
well as at all the more important buildings of Anuradhapura, 
a thin upright slab with an arched top is erected across the 
end of the balustrade. It resembles the stelae of Assyria 
on which the statues of the kings were carved. Many have 
plain tops like those of Assyria; others end in a blunt point 
at the centre of the arch. In the more elaborate examples 
the figure of a protecting deity is carved in high false relief 
on the face of the stone (Figs. 157 and 160); on others a vase 
is represented out of which spring lotus flowers, buds, and 
leaves; some are without any decoration of this kind. 

An interesting feature at many of these stelae at Anuradha¬ 
pura and a few other early sites, is a pilaster in relief on the 
outer side of each stele (Figs. 79 and 157), often surmounted 
by an animal facing outwards, which is always a lion, a humped 
bull, an elephant, or a horse. On the face of a guardian slab 
at Mihintale there is a bird—probably a hansa—standing 
on a pillar at the side of a figure of the Indian goddess Kali 
or Durga. 

The function of these animals in these sites has not been 
explained ; it appears to be similar to those of the processions 
of the same animals that are sometimes carved on the semi¬ 
circular slabs termed ' Moon-stones ' (in Sinhalese, Irahanda- 
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gala, ‘ Sun^-and-Moon Stone ’), which are often placed on the 
ground at the foot of the lowest steps at the entrances to 
religious edifices. Processions of this kind are carved in relief 
on the uppermost band of the wShalkacJas at the Miriswaeti 
dSgaba, which is next described. With these may be also 
compared the elephants’ heads that project from the face 
of these dagabas, and the fore-parts of elephants that were 
built of brick and plastered over, on the outer face of the 
wall of the inner enclosure at the Ruwanwaeli and two other 
dagabas. Processions of the sacred geese termed Hansa 
(which is identified with the Sun in the Rig Veda) are also 
carved on moon-stones; and hansas, lions, homed lions, 
and elephants are carved round the capitals of pillars at 
dagabas and monastic buildings. The Mahavansa states 
(i, p. 114) that ' rows of animals and hansas ’ were painted 
in the Ruwanwaeli relic-chamber, along with representations 
of * the eight auspicious objects.’ This appears to show that 
all these animals were carved because they were believed to 
have protective powers against evil spirits. This was cer¬ 
tainly a function of the hansa, the elephant, the horse, the 
humped bull, and also of the lion.^ The whole subject 

^ On one of these stones at AnurSdhapura a half sun is carved, 
the central part having lotus petal decoration, outside which are the 
rays. 

* At Saesseruwa, in the North-western Province, Mr. Bell found 
a dog and a ram-like animal carved with the others on a moon-stone. 
(Arch. Survey. Annual Report for 1895, P- 12.) The dog was a 
powerful demon-scarer ; see my remarks on it in The Earliest Coins. 

The lotus which appears so often on moon-stones and elsewhere 
seems also to have had protective functions. In Egypt it was closely 
connected with Ra, the Sun-god, of one of whose forms it was con¬ 
sidered to be a type. Nu is represented in The Boojk of the Dead (Trans¬ 
lation by Dr. Budge, p. 141) as saying, “ I am the pure lotus which 
springeth up from the divine splendour that belongeth to the nostrils 
of Ra.*’ In a variant of the same Chapter 80 it is address^, Hail, 
thou lotus, thou type of the god Nefer-Temu 1 I am the man that 
knoweth you, and I know your names among (those of) the gods, the 
lords of the underworld ** {op. cit., p. 141). 

In Fig. No. 78 and on the moon-stone above-mentioned it is repre¬ 
sented as the central part of the Sun-emblem. I believe that where- 
ever the lotus appears at the entrances of buildings and at the dagabas, 
although its purpose was partly decorative it had also a highly- 
protective function as a symbol of the Sun. t 
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is rather obscure ; further information regarding it will be 
found in the chapters on the early coins and the Swastika. 

In Fig. No. 79 I have illustrated on the right side one of 
these little pilasters, surmounted by a crouching lion, which 
is at the eastern entrance to the Ruwanwaeli dagaba. The 
shaft is only 2j inches wide. On the opposite side of the 
page is an elevation of a detached square pillar (Fig. 78) 8 
feet 2 inches high, of an early type, which stands near the 
d%aba. At the top it has a procession of three hansas, each 



Figs. 80-83. The Ruwanwaeli D&gaba (restored), 


carrying a lotus bud by its stem. The design below it is a 
Sun-disk, the rays being incised between the outer circles; 
the next space in the figure contains lotus petals, and there 
is a flower in the centre. A row of pearls (which were very 
auspicious objects) follows, and below them and separated 
from them by a row of short bars are two plain loops separated 
by three bars. The pillar is highly symbolical and protective. 

In Figure No. 80 I have ventured to give a drawing which 
attempts to reproduce the outline of this interesting dagaba 
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when in its complete state, according to the description supplied 
by the chroniclers. The winding line indicates the outline 
of the dagaba before its restoration, and follows the contour 
in a photograph taken more than thirty years ago by Messrs. 
Skeen and Co., of Colombo. The inner dotted semicircle 
shows the size of the dome built by Duttha-Gamini. 

The restored dome is shown as a half sphere, agreeing 
in this respect both with the other great dagabas of Anura- 
dhapura and the account of it in the Mahavansa. The tee and 
base of the spire follow the proportions of those of the two 
other great dagabas which are described below. The height 
to the top of the lowest chatta is 240 feet, that is, 120 cubits 
at two feet per cubit, according to the scale adopted in a later 
part of this chapter. 

The chattas follow the type of one carved in a crystal relic- 
case found at Tissa, and illustrated in Fig. No. 95. I have 
followed this unique example of an actual chatta in assuming 
that there was no pinnacle above the original one. There 
is also the authority of a later example in the Amaravati 
carvings at the British Museum (slab No. 34), of which I give 
a sketch (Fig. No. 81), as well as a beautiful stone flower-altar 
in the Ruwanwaeli enclosure which, as Mr. Bell has already 
pointed out, is of this form (Fig. No. 82). At the MahanSga 
dagaba at Tissa, in the Southern Province, there is a much 
plainer flower-altar of this type. 

I have represented, from k photograph for the loan of which 
I am indebted to Mrs. Waterfield of Malvern, the outline of 
the upper part of a highly decorated miniature stone dagaba 
with five chattas, which was dug up at a village thirty-six 
miles from Peshawar in India, by Mr. Stuart Waterfield of 
the Indian Civil Service, and which is now in the Calcutta 
Museum (Fig. No. 83). Although it is of much later date 
than the Ruwanwaeli dSgaba, I have accepted the arrange¬ 
ment of the chattas on the upper part of the spire as a guide 
in drawing those of the latter work. 

The total height to the top of the pinnacle thus becomes 
305 feet; it may have been 25 feet lower if the spire passed 
through the first chatta. 
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The appearance of the great white dome covered]with plaster 
and periodically white-washed, and of this high spire towering 
aloft in the blue sky, with its gilded upper chattas reflecting 
the bright rays of the tropical sun, must have been extremely 
effective and picturesque. It was a striking memorial of 
its great founder, and of the artistic genius of the Sinhalese 
race. But it was doubtless a far too prominent target for 
thunderstorms ; and when Parakrama-Bahu undertook the 
restoration of the structure he found it advisable to leave 
the summit of the spire at its original altitude of 120 cubits. 

The Miriswaeti Dagaba 

Duttha-Gamini also constructed the Maricavati dagaba, 
now called the Miriswaeti or Mirisawaetiya dagaba, at Anura- 
dhapura, immediately after he gained the throne, completing 
it and the surrounding buildings in three years, that is, in 
158 B.c. It was erected in order to enshrine the relic which 
had been his palladium through all his fighting with the South 
Indian invaders. It is related in the MahSvansa (i, p. 96) 
that when about to undertake the re-conquest of northern 
Ceylon, and while still at Magama, he fixed a relic of Buddha 
in the head of his sceptre ; and doubtless he would attribute 
to its magical power his constant series of victories over his 
enemies. The sceptre containing this relic is stated to be 
placed in the base of the dagaba. 

The Miriswaeti dSlgaba shared in the vicissitudes that 
befel the others at Anuradhapura. 

King Voharaka-Tissa (215-237 a.d.) restored the chatta 
on the spire, which is not previously mentioned and thus 
appears to have been an original work of Duttha-Gamini. 
Kassapa IV (912-929 a.d.) handed over the charge of the 
dagaba to the nuns o| the Maha Wihara. 

It was included in the dagabas w^ch (the Tamils ransacked 
in the eleventh century; and it wais restored, with the other 
large works, by Parakrama-Bahu I. In the time of King 
Magha of Kalinga, though alli^ion is not specially made to 
it by the historians, it was Ividently broken into again; 



Fid, 84. S. Wahalkadii, Miriswaeti Dagaba. 


To face p. 295 . 
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and like the other dagabas it was repaired for the last time 
during the reign of Parakrama-Bahu II. 

Although Anuradhapura was visited by one or two later 
kings, there is no record of any further restorations of the 
dagabas there ; and all alike were allowed to fall into ruin 
and become overgrown with jungle. When I first saw the 
Miriswaeti dagaba in 1873 it was little more than a conical 
mound covered with large trees and bushes, all the upper 
part having slipped down in a talus round its base. 

Bricks of three sizes were used in the outer work. The 
largest, and certainly the original ones, were 10-41 inches 
wide and 3 inches thick. The intermediate bricks measured 
14-2 inches in length, 8-2 inches in width, and 2-34 inches in 
thickness, Bt. being 19*19, and the contents 272 cubic inches. 
These dimensions indicate a restoration in about the fourth 
century a.d., which the historians have not recorded. The 
smallest bricks were those of the restoration effected by Para- 
krama-Bahu L 

The shape of this dagaba seems to have been a hemisphere, 
resting on three short cylinders which formed three basal 
platforms or ledges round it, like those at the Ruwanwaeli 
dagaba. On the top of the dome there would be the rectangular 
tee, ornamented as usual with posts and rails on each face 
in sunk relief, above which rose the spire. Apparently only 
one solid chatta surmounted the spire. 

It had three high rectangular stone wahalkacjas (Fig. No. 
84), 25 feet long, facing the north, south, and west cardinal 
points, each formed of a series of cornices or deep mouldings 
separated by bands of plain stone-work. Twenty-one elephants' 
heads project from the band above the lowest cornice; and 
on the uppermost band are carved in relief four processions 
of animals in one line, all marching to the left, and consisting 
of horses, humped bulls, lions, horned lions, and elephants. 
At the left of the six animals in each wing of the wShalkada, 
a man or deity stands facing them, an® holding up his left 
hand; and a similar hgure stands facing each group of hve 
animals in the central part. 

The wlQialkadas are flanked at each end by two rectangular 
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monolithic pillars, 13 inches wide in the face, the inner one 
being as high as the uppermost cornice, and being surmounted 
by a stone lion sitting on his haunches on a square capital 
with a Buddhist railing of two bars on its face ; he is looking 
outwards, with half-open mouth. The outer one, which 
is very short, has vertical fiutings on the face, and the lower 
half of a rayed sun emblem above them. The taller pillars 
have as ornaments on their face, a dwarf at the base, support¬ 
ing on his head a vase out of which springs a tree decorated 
with a series of pairs of men and animals alternately, climbing 
upwards on each side of it. At the top, above the tree, there 
is a disk or ‘ dharma-chakra,* a Wheel of the Law, on a pedestal, 
over which is a conical chatta in relief, with a snake lying head 
uppermost on each side of the pedestal. Above each snake 
is a Yak-tail fly* whisk, the emblem of a guardian deity. Behind 
the wahalka^as steps led to the two upper basal ledges. 

According to Mr. Smither's drawings, the diameter of the dome 
was 135 feet 6 inches. The upper basal cylinder had a diameter 
9 feet 9 inches greater than that of the dome and was 3 feet 
II J inches high ; the middle one was ii feet 6 inches wider 
still and 4 feet 2I inches high ; and the lowest one was 12 feet 
wider still, and 5 feet inches high. Thus their total height 
was 13 feet 4^ inches. The height to the top of the ruin was 
52 feet 7 inches ; and the paved basement platform on which 
it stands is raised 4 feet iii- inches above the ground level, 
and supported by a retaining wall of stone. The total height 
when Par§,krama-B 3 ,hu I restored it is stated in the MahS- 
vansa to have been 80 cubits. 

This work and the Ruwanwaeli dagaba prove that Duttha- 
Gamini and his brother Saddha-Tissa may claim the credit 
of being the first rulers to appreciate the grandeur of the 
effect of an enormous white dome, far greater than anything 
of the kind previously erected in Ceylon or India, and admirably 
adapted to be an expression of stability, and permanence, 
and inaccessibility, such as the purpose of its construction 
demanded. The bold rounded outline gives one the feeling of 
a finish and completeness which, to my mind, the pyramid, 
with its salient angles, does not possess. The simplicity of 
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a very large dome is one of its charms ; its appearance of 
strength and nobility would be lessened by any decorative 
additions on its surface. The effect of the three platforms 
round the bottom of the dome is decidedly good ; they increase 
the idea of stability and add a finish to the base of the structure 
that is missing in early Indian works. 

Sela Caitya 

Lajji-Tissa (119-109 B.C.), the second son of Saddha- 
Tissa, built a dagaba of stone, called in the Mahavansa the 
Sila Thupa, the Stone Dagaba, ‘ in front of the Thuparama' 
(i, p. 138). In the Dipavansa (p. 211) its site is better defined 
as being to the east of the Thuparama, and the structure is 
termed in that work the Digha Thupa, the Long Dagaba, the 
name doubtless indicating a different shape from that of the 
other dagabas in Anuradhapura. 

There is only one small dagaba, now known as the Sela 
Caitya, in the position described, and although it is built 
of brickwork like all the others it appears to be the building 
erected by this king. If so, it must have been destroyed, and 
afterwards rebuilt in brick. Mr. Bell discovered that the 
material in the interior consisted of ‘ earth and brick fragments, 
cased in by burnt brick,* an indubitable proof of its recon¬ 
struction. 

The largest bricks found at it are apparently those of an 
early post-Christian date, being 9 inches wide and 2-53 inches 
thick, with Bt. 22-8. If the length was 6 times the thickness 
it would be 15*18 inches, and the contents would be 345 cubic 
inches. The size points to the ist century a.d. or late B.c. as 
the period when they were burnt. There are bricks of three 
other sizes at this dagaba, which belong to later restorations, 
probably of the second, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 

The dome 6f this dagaba is 37 feet 8 inches in diameter 
at present, according to Mr. Bell, this being possibly nearly 
its original width ; it is a mere ruin 10 feet high on a platform 
raised 5 feet 3 inches above the ground level, and 46 feet 
8 inches square. The original form caii only be surmised; 
its name, *the Long Dagaba,'shows that it must have been 
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either of a high bell-shape, or more likely almost a cone^ 
these being the only two forms that appear very high in pro¬ 
portion to their width. 

On sinking a shaft down the axis of the dagaba, Mr. Bell 
found that the relic-chamber was ‘ a brick-cased cella, 3 ft. 
6 in. in breadth by 2 ft. 6 in. high. Its bottom was on a level 
with the maluwa [enclosure] platform, and formed by a 
monolith slab, a foot thick, which covered a square yantra- 
gala [a slab with rectangular holes, often 25 in number, sunk 
in it to receive valuables] of nine partitions all empty. 

We next come to the reign of King Watta-Gamini Abhaya, 
who after being dethroned in 103 or 104 b.c., in the first year 
of his reign, by South Indian invaders, afterwards re-occupied 
the throne from 88 to 76 b.c. There can be no doubt that 
he built a great dagaba called Abhaya-giri, at the extensive 
monastery of that name which he established. There is 
no account of the relics which it enshrines. 

For some imknown reason it has always, in modem times, 
been pointed out as one which is to the eastward of the Sela 
Caitya and the Ruwanwaeli dagaba, a mis-identification 
that perhaps dates from the restoration by Parakrama-BaJiu I, 
in the twelfth century. The state of the great dagabas at 
AnurSdhapura at that time is graphically pourtrayed by 
the old historian :—‘ These three Thupas that the Tamils 
had destroyed were covered with great trees in which lurked 
tigers [stc, literally, leopards] and bears. And because of 
the great heaps of bricks and clay and the thickets of the 
forest no man was able to have access thereto * (Mah., ii, p. 260). 
This tends to prove that the place had been totally abandoned 
for so long a period that the ruins were practically unknown, 
and this might give rise to their wrong identification by the 
officials sent by the king to restore them. In giving an account 
of this restoration the MahSvansa mentions that the Abhaya- 
giri dSlgaba was 140 cubits high and another large one, the 
Jetavana dagaba, 160 cubits high; whereas we have the 
statement of the Rajavaliya (p. 52) that the latter work 
was built 140 cubits high by Maha-Sena. Thus it is clear that 
» Annual Report, 1895, p. 2. 
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there is an error regarding the nomenclature in one of these 
works. If, as I shall endeavour to show, the present names 
of these two dagabas are wrong and should be transposed, this 
would seem to transfer the mistake to the twelfth century, since 
in more modem times the place was never so much overgrown 
that these sites could not be visited by pilgrims, and it is 
on record that several later kings went on pilgrimage to AnurS- 
dhapura. As the error involves both structures it will be 
convenient to deal with them together. 

Identification of the Jetavana and Abhaya-giri 
Dagabas 

The account of the establishment by King Maba-Sena 
(277-304 A.D.) of the Jetavana wihara at which the Jetavana 
dagaba was built is given in the Mahavansa as follows :— 
When Maha-Sena was a youth his tutor, who belonged to the 
(Vaitulya) Abhaya-giri Community of Monks, then engaged 
in a violent religious feud with the (Theravada) Community 
of the Maha Wihara, had induced him to adopt the doctrines 
of his own sect; and as the result of this partizanship, when 
he succeeded to the throne he prohibited the giving of alms 
to any priests of the Maha Wihara. Afterwards, having a 
high opinion of a (Vaitulya) monk called Tissa, he decided 
to build a special monastery over which this person might 
preside, and he ‘constructed the Jetavana Wihara for him, 
within the sacred limits of the garden called Joti, belonging 
to the Maha WihSLra. He then applied to the priests [monks] 
of the Maha Wihara to abandon their consecrated boundaries 
in order that the ground might be consecrated for the new 
temple’ (i, p. 151). 

It has been noted previously that the MaliSvansa clearly 
explains (i, p. 64) that the Jotivana is only another name 
for the Nandana garden, which I have shown to be a narrow 
enclosure wedged in between the city and the MahamSgha 
garden. It is in this strip of land that we must look for the 
Jetavana dSgaba; and it seems inexplicable that any doubt 
should be felt that the only great structure of the kind in that 
part, although it is now conmionly called the Abhaya-giri 
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dagaba/ is the building in question. As the Nandana or 
Jotivana garden had been granted to the Maha Wihara by 
Devanam-piya Tissa, along with the Mahamegha garden, the 
application to the monks to make over part of their conse¬ 
crated land for the new monastery can be easily understood. 

This identification leaves only one other dagaba of the largest 
size to be named at Anuradhapura, and this must be the 
Abhaya-giri, which is now mis-called the Jetavana dagaba. 

The description of its site given in the Mahavansa (i, p. 131), 
although doubtless sufficiently definite at a time when the 
different details of the surroundings were well known, is not 
very clear in these days when all is buried in jungle. A large 
body of Tamil invaders had marched straight on the capital 
from Mahatittha, close to Mannar, and they were encamped 
at a village near the city, called Kolambalaka, just as in the 
wars of the king’s uncle, Duttha-Gamini, a similar force under 
Bhalluka, the nephew of the Tamil king Elara, had camped 
at the same place when advancing on the city from the same 
port (Mah., i. p. 100). The march of the two invading armies 
along the same route shows that this village was on the direct 
highway leading from Mahatittha to Anuradhapura, and 
therefore on the north-western side of the town. 

Watta-Gamini led his forces out to meet the invading army, 
and fought a battle at Kolambalaka, in which he was defeated ; 
and ‘ mounting his chariot, fled through the Tittharama gate. 
This TittharSlma had been built by Pancjukabhaya, and had 
always been assigned as a residence to people of foreign religions. 

. . . A certain Nigantha [a Jain anchorite] named Giri, seeing 
him in his flight, shouted in a loud voice, “ The great black 
Sihala [Sinhalese] is flying.” The Maharaja hearing this 
resolved within himself ” when my wishes are realised I will 
build a wihara here” ’ (Mah., i, p. 129). Subsequently he re¬ 
gained the throne, and the account states that ' Thereafter 
this monarch demolished the aforesaid Nigantharama, at which 
he was reviled in his flight, and on the site thereof built a 
wihara of twelve parivenas [monastic residences]. ... By 

^ A local tradition which could point out the Dakunu dagaba as 
the tomb of Elara cannot bo accepted as possessing much authority. 
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reason of the Arama having belonged to Giri, and by reason 
of the wihara having been made by the king Abhaya, therefore 
it was called Abhaya-giri Wihara’ (Mah., i; p. 131). Thus the 
account shows that the monastery was between the fortified 
city of that period and the village to the north-west where 
the battle was fought. 

In the account of Pandukabhaya’s arrangement of the 
suburbs (Mah., i, p. 43) it is stated that a range of buildings 
for Vaeddas was established on the northern side of the cemetery, 
and to the eastward of these dwellings, that is, on the north¬ 
east of the cemetery, ‘ he provided a residence [the Tittharama] 
for five hundred persons of various foreign religious faiths.' 
Unfortunately the site of the cemetery is unknown. It was 
crossed by the consecrated boundary fixed by Devanam-piya 
Tissa (Mah., i, p. 62), and the route followed by the king shows 
that it was on the western side of the city. A site to the north¬ 
east of it could not therefore be very far from the position 
occupied by the dagaba now wrongly termed J etavana. 

The clearest independent evidence in favour of this identi¬ 
fication is contained in the account of Anuradhapura supplied 
by the Chinese monk, Fa Hien, in his narrative of his travels. 
He came from China to India for the purpose of obtaining 
copies of Buddhist manuscripts, and after spending six years 
there, he devoted two years to the same research in Ceylon, 
returning to China in the following year, 413 a.d. His words 
are (Dr. Legge’s translation, p. 102) :—‘ When Buddha came 
to this country, wishing to transform the wicked Nagas, by 
his supernatural power he planted one foot at the north 
of the royal city, and the other on the top of a mountain 
[Adam’s Peak], the two being fifteen ybjanas apart. Over 
the footprint at the north of the city the king built a large 
tope [dagaba], 400 cubits high, grandly adorned with gold 
and silver and finished with a combination of all the 
precious substances. By the side of the tope he further 
built a monastery, called the Abhaya-giri, where there are 
five thousand monks.’ At this time, he states that the Maha 
Wihara had only three thousand monks, and it was thus inferior 
in size to the Abhaya-giri monastery. 
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The Chinese traveller’s reiterated statement that the 
monastery was at the north of the city must be conclusive 
as to the identity of the only great dagaba in that neighbour¬ 
hood. I shall therefore refer to the two dagabas by the names 
that appear to me to belong to them, terming the northern 
one the Abhaya-giri, and the one to the east of the Sela Caitya 
the Jetavana dagaba. 

There is, however, further evidence regarding the identity 
of the northern dagaba. When part of the debris collected 
round its base was removed by Mr. S. M. Burrows, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, he discovered a series of large stone relic- 
cases placed behind one or more of the wahalkacjas which 
are annexed to the dome at the cardinal points. Several of 
these were uninscribed, but round two of them the following 
sentence was deeply cut in one line (see Fig. No. 153 for fac¬ 
simile). 

Siddham. Matu Tisa Maharajaha raji nimi tahi hada 
tani jani. Hail I Fashioned, established (for sacred pur¬ 
poses), put in the prepared place (in) the reign of the 
Great King Maju-Tissa. 

The characters are those of the second century a.d., and 
the dedication belongs to the time of Kanittha-Tissa (165- 
195 A.D.). In an inscription at a monastery at Ussayppu 
kallu, about nine miles from Marisi-kattu, and near the Modara- 
gam-oya, this king styles himself * the Great king Malu-Tissa, 
son of the Great King Naga.’^ As Kanittha-Tissa was the 

^ As this inscription is in a somewhat inaccessible part of the island 
I have given a facsimile in Fig. No. 153. 

The transliteration is:—Siddham. Naka maharajaha puta Malu 
Tisa ma (2) haraji ma ganane kariyihi wawa :Luwimitayah(i) Cudataka 
wawiyi ca (3) jabo awiyi ca. mata karawiyi ca, tapawana awiyi ca, 
me c(e)taka wawiya (4) bojiyapati, Karakalaya Kuba wihara kahi 
paca wata hiti. lhata mula c(e)ta mawati (5) ya jina paUsatiriya 
kotu dini. 

Hail! The Great King Malu-Tissa, son of the Great King N2lga, 
having formed and protected a tank of a great quantity of karishas 
(in extent) at Luwimitaya, and the Cudataka bmk, and (thereby) 
caused rejoicings ; and having protected the Ascetics’ Forest; after 
having assigned the tank belonging to this d^aba, built the Karakalaya 
Kumbha wihara, suitable for the observances connected with the 
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younger son of King Mahallaka-Naga, this proves that he is the 
monarch who terms himself Malu-Tissa, * Tissa-the-younger- 
brother' (maluwa in Elu or old Sinhalese) to distinguish his 
name from that of his elder brother, King BhStiya-Tissa 
^ Tissa-the-elder-brother ’ (141-155 a.d.).^ 

It is clear that a relic-case with a dedicatory inscription 
of this king of the second century could not be placed in a 
dagaba which was not erected until the last years of the third 
century. Its discovery in the northern dagaba proves that 
this structure was in existence a century before MahS-Sena 
built the Jetavana dagaba, and is quite fatal to the nomen¬ 
clature commonly accepted. 

The dimensions of the bricks in the domes of the two dagabas 
also strongly support the identification ; and in fact it was the 
discrepancy in their sizes compared with others of the respective 
periods which first led me to investigate this subject more 
than twenty years ago. Those of the dagaba to the east of the 
Sela Caitya have a length of 15*82 inches, a breadth of 8*41 
inches, and a thickness of 2*26 inches ; Bt. is 19 square inches, 
and the contents 301 cubic inches. The table of dated bricks 
already given proves that they must belong to some date from 
the first to the fourth century a.d., inclusive. 

In the northern dagaba, the bricks measure 18*92 inches in 
length, 9*62 inches in breadth, and 3*20 inches in thickness; 

requisites [clothing, food, bedding, and medicine]. Having constructed 
the chief dSlgaba at this place, he repaired the dilapidated buildings. 

This inscription is a duplicate of one copied by Dr. E. Muller at 
Galkowila (No. 98 in his list), the purport of which his defective copy 
led him to misapprehend. The meaning of the word mata, which 
I have translated * rejoicings,’ is doubtful. Luwimitaya (Lumitiya 
at Galkowila) = Lokamita ; compare Alu wihara = Aloka wihara. 
‘ Protecting ’ the tank probably means arranging for its maintenance 
and appointing a Guardian for it. 

King Udaya II (952-955) nearly lost his life through his violation 
of the sanctity of the Ascetics’ Forest (Mah., ii, pp. 82, 83). It was 
a ’ Sacred * forest to which ultra-ascetic monks, especially those termed 
Pansukulikas, retired, and it was evidently a sanctuary for offenders 
of all kinds. Its position is not known. 

^ In Dr. Muller’s Inscription No. 16, Kanittha-Tissa describes him¬ 
self as ‘ Tissa, the younger brother of the Great King BhStiya-Tissa, 
(and) son of the Great King Naga.* . 
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Bt. is 30-7 and the contents 583 cubic inches. The only dated 
bricks of this type are those in the Miriswaeti dagaba. While 
they are large even for the time when Watta-Gamini was king, 
it is practically impossible that such extreme dimensions should 
have been suddenly reverted to nearly four centuries later, 
as would be the case if this were the Jetavana dagaba. 

So far as I am aware there is only a single line in the Dipa- 
vansa (xix, 17) which can be held to support the common 
nomenclature. This work says of King Watta-Gamini 
Abhayagirim patitthapesi Sildthupam cetiyamantare, ‘ He built 
Abhaya-giri between the Silathupa and the Cetiya.’ Mr. Bell 
understands this to mean ‘between the Sela Caitya and 
Mihintale ' [Cetiya-giri].^ But Mihintale is eight miles away, 
and there is no authority for assuming that the old author 
omitted the word giri after Cetiya. I suppose that by the 
word Cetiya the author meant the Abhaya-giri dagaba, and 
that the Sila-thupa is the Sila Sobbha Kandaka Thupa, now 
called Lankartoa, which the same king built. The line 
would then mean that ‘ he built the Abhaya-giri (wihara) 
between the LankSrama dSgaba and the Abhaya-giri dSgaba,"^ 
this being the actual position of a great part of the ruins of the 
monastery. 

The Abhaya-giri Dagaba 

Although the histories contain numerous references to the 
buildings which formed the Abhaya-giri wihara, little is said 
respecting the great dSgaba itself. It is recorded of Gaja- 
Bahu I (113-135 A.D.) that ' raising the Abhayuttara Thupa 
he constructed it of a greater elevation * (Mah., i, p. 132), a 
result that might naturally be expected if he raised it. Doubt¬ 
less this refers only to the works above the dome, in the lower 
part of which no bricks of this period are to be seen. 

It is possible that when King Kanittha-Tissa placed his relic- 
cases there he at the same time built the wahalkadas. The 
decorative work on their flanking pillars is of a type inter¬ 
mediate between that of the Ruwanwaeli and Miriswaeti 
dSgabas and that of the Jetavana dSgaba, in some details 
^ Annual Report for 1895, p. 2, footnote. 
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agreeing with the first two and in some with the other. 

King Voharaka-Tissa (215--237 a.d.) is said to have caused 
the chatta to be repaired (Mah., i, p. 144) ; the original work 
in it must have been done by Gaja-Bahu I. Probably the 
spire possessed one from the first, resembling in that respect 
those of the other great dagabas. Dhatu-Sena (463-479 a.d.) 
again repaired this chatta. 

Moggallana presented a new cloth covering to the dagaba, 
and Kassapa II (652-661 a.d.) fixed a jewelled pinnacle on 
the spire, the top of which is thus shown to have passed through 
the chatta (Mali., ii, p. 32). 

Sena III ( 955~964 a.d.) laid a stone paving round the dagaba 
at a cost of forty thousand kahapanas (Mah., ii, p. 83). It 
is surprising to find that at this important monastery such a 
necessary work had been neglected for more than a thousand 
years. It is safer to assume that the statement refers to some 
additional work in laying paving than to suppose that all the 
earlier zealous Buddhist monarchs had omitted to carry out 
such an obvious improvement. The sum paid for the work 
also appears to be totally insufficient to cover the cost of laying 
the whole paving. 

The dagaba was repaired by Parakrama-Bahu I (1164-1197 
A.D.) with the others at Anuradhapura, all, it is stated, having 
been seriously damaged by SouthTndian invaders long ante¬ 
cedent to that period, that is, in the middle of the preceding 
century, when they held Northern Ceylon. 

It is not specially mentioned as having been broken into 
during the reign of the invader Magha (1215-1236 a.d.), but 
as all the other large dagabas were injured at that time no 
doubt considerable damage would be done to this one also ; 
and it was one of those repaired in the time of Parakrama- 
Bahu II (1240-1275 A.D.), when all are said to have been in a 
ruinous state and overgrown with jungle. 

This was again its condition in the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century. It was then surrounded by thick jungle and 
covered by a forest of trees and interlaced undergrowth. This 
was felled and the re-growth kept under control, but no repairs 
have been imdertaken yet. 


X 
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The dome of this dagaba was found by Mr. Smither to be a 
semi-globe, the centre of which is four feet above the basement 
or paved court-yard in which the building stands, which is 
raised six feet above the adjoining ground and is 587 feet square. 
The diameter of the dome is 310 feet at the top of the basal 
ledges. 

It rests upon the usual three short basal cylinders, which 



Fig. 85. The Abhaya>giri Dagaba. 

(The triangle shows the size of the Third Pyramid at GIzeh.) 


have a total height of 16 feet, the lowest one being 6 feet 6 
inches high and 355 feet in diameter. The tee is 75 feet square 
and 33 feet high. It has a plain plinth, and a cornice of three 
plain overlapping bands. Each face has post-and-rail work 
in sunk relief, with a disk of the sun in the centre, 6 feet 6 inches 
in diameter. The railing consists of 12 pilasters each 2 feet 
3 inches wide, and 14 flat rails, each 15 inches wide. The 
spire, which is 30 feet in diameter at the base, springs from a 
cylinder 15 feet high, and 30 feet in diameter; it is vertical 
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for five feet and above that tapers gradually. Bands of cut 
stone 6 inches thick are inserted in it, with intervals 2 feet 6 
inches high. The face of the cylinder is divided by pilasters 
into eight compartments, in each of which there is a shallow 
arched niche. The height from the platform to the top of 
the tee is 187 feet 6 inches, and the spire, which is broken, 
now rises 57 feet 6 inches higher.^ 

Four wahalkacjas, 45 feet 6 inches long, were built at the 
cardinal points. Like those at the other great dagabas, they 
consist of a series of horizontal cornices or prominent mould¬ 
ings, separated by plain cut stone-work, and were about 16 
feet high. Two square decorated pillars were fixed at each 
end, carved on the faces with straight-stemmed trees having 
leaves in pairs, or an ornamental meander springing out of a 
vase and having animals in its loops. On one pillar the animals 
are in pairs, one being on each side of the stem of the tree, and 
are climbing upward. On the side of each outer pillar are two 
Nagas, or in some cases other deities, in high false relief, 
in two panels, one above the other, a male above and a female 
below. These pillars may have been flanked by a slab carved 
with a multiple-headed cobra in high false relief. 

On the south face of the dagaba a small building, measuring 
24 feet by 15 feet, was constructed, probably to contain relics 
or statues. 

The Jetavana Dagaba 

The Jetavana wihara is often mentioned in the histories 
but they rarely allude to the great dagaba. A reference to 
the repair of the chatta by King Dh 5 tu-Sena proves that like 
similar structures at the old city this one had this form of 
terminal in early times, and most probably from the date of its 
erection. 

The plaster work on the dome was repaired by King Maha- 
Naga (561-364 A.D.), together with that on the Ruwanwaeli 

^ By the kind permission of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 

I am able to give a drawing of this dagaba, reduced from Mr. Smither’s 
elevation of it, with the exception of the restored spire (see Fig. 
No. 85). 
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and Abhaya-giri dagabas. Moggallana (608-614 a.d.) pre¬ 
sented a new cloth covering for it as well as to these two 
works, and Kassapa II fixed a jewelled pinnacle on it, as on 
them. 

Although the histories do not mention it, a stone pavement 
was wholly or partly laid round the structure in the tenth 
century ; and the record is preserved in some short dedicatory 
inscriptions cut on several of the slabs presented by private 
donors. One runs Kasd himiya taebti pahana, * the stone placed 
by the Lady Kasa.* Another is Nagd himiya pastas pahanak. 



Fig. 86. The JStavana D&gaba. 1886. 

* the Lady N 5 ga, fifty stones.* A third states that the cost 
of two stones given by Kakawannaya was ran dasa kalada, 

* ten kalandas of gold *; a fourth inscription records that a 
stone laid by another person also cost ran pas kalanaek, * five 
kalandas of gold*—the same price. 

The dSgaba must have been damaged in the eleventh century, 
since Parakrama-Bahu I restored it. In the time of Magha 
it suffered like the rest, and was again repaired during the reign 
of Parakrama-Bahu II. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
centuiy it was in nearly the same ruinous state as the other 
two great dagabas. 
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The Jetavana is the widest completed dagaba in Ceylon,i 
the diameter of the dome at the upper basal ledge being 325 
feet. The dome is a semi-globe, or rather part of One, as the 
centre of the globe was found by Mr. Smither to be 9 feet 6 
inches below the base of the lowest of the three cylinders on 
which it rests. The platform round the dagaba being raised 
to this extent, the centre of the globe is at the original ground 
level. 

As at the other large works, the three short basal cylinders 
rise 16 feet above the surrounding paved platform, and the 
diameter of the lowest one is 367 feet. They form three steps 
or ledges round the base of the dome, each 7 feet wide. The 
lowest one is 6 feet 9 inches high, the middle one 4 feet 9 inches 
high, and the upper one 4 feet 6 inches high. The paved 
platform is 590 feet square. 

The dome is surmounted by a ' tee,' 76 feet square and 32 
feet 6 inches high, the distance from the platform to its top 
being 183 feet. The spire, 33 feet in diameter at the base, 
appears to have risen directly from the tee, with possibly at 
first a slightly narrower neck ; it tapered to 24 feet in diameter 
at 48 feet in height, the point where the top was broken off. 
The height from the platform to the top of the spire was 232 
feet when Mr. Smither measured it. Bands of cut stone 6 
inches thick were laid in the spire at intervals of 2 feet 6 inches. 

The tee had the usual post-and-rail work on each face, the 
posts being ii brick pilasters 2 feet 6 inches wide, while flat 
horizontal bands 15 inches wide form the rails. A sun-disk 
occupied the centre of each face. 

At the cardinal points there are four wahalkatjas, each 48 
feet long, flanked by two rectangular pillars at each end ; the 

^ A still larger one was commenced at Polannaruwa by Par^r^a- 
Bahu I, but was not finished. The mound which constitutes its i^mains, 
to the north of the other dagabas there, was about 50 fe^ high and 
some 350 feet wide at the top when I examined it Many years 
ago. The Mahavansa (ii, p. 259) calls it the Daimila Thupa, ‘ the 
Tamil Dagaba,* because it was partly built by Tamil prisoners of 
war. According to that work it was * the great^t of all the Thupas,* 
skid was thirteen hundred cubits in circumferenpe, or about six hundred 
feet in diameter at the bottom, if the cubit of that time measured 
17J inches in lengths The diameter of the dome is not stated. 
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face work consists of alternate cornices or heavy mouldings and 
plain stone work. Elephants* heads project above the lowest 
comice. Tlie end pillars are decorated in the face by ornamental 
creepers, or Buddhist emblems or animals placed in the loops 
of a meander ; and on the outer side of the lower and outer 
pillar by Naga princes and princesses in false high relief in two 
panels, one over the other, the prince being in the upper one 
and the princess below him in the other ^ (Fig. No. 8). At 
each end of the wahalkadas, and beyond these pillars, there is 
a limestone slab carved with a seven-headed cobra in high 
sunk relief, its body forming two loops on each side ; a chatta 
or umbrella is usually carved above it. The Nagas and 
cobras were expected to act as guards of the relics, or the 
whole structure; according to the Dhatuvansa, Buddha on 
his third visit to Ceylon ordered the Nagas to protect his relics. 
A relic-room 26 feet by 18 feet was built at the western 
wShalkada. 

In 1887 and 1888, the late Mr. R. W. levers, at that time 
the Government Agent of the Province, opened a horizontal 
tunnel to the centre of this dSgaba, at a level of 33 feet above 
the surrounding pavement, and at the end of it sunk a 
shaft in the axis of the structure to a depth of 13 feet below 
the base. At a depth of 40 feet, or 7 feet below the pavement, 
a rough stone slab was encountered, under which was a small 
copper coin, having an animal, apparently a horse, on the 
obverse. It was stated by Mr. R. S. Poole, of the British 
Museum, to resemble the coins numbered 55 and 58 of Plate 
II of Sir Walter Elliott’s Coins of Southern India, which were 
attributed to the Korumbars. It must have been placed 
there when the work was begun. The excavation of the shaft 
proved that in the centre the foundations only extended 
to a depth of 3 feet 6 inches below the ground-level. The 
whole inner work was found to consist of bricks set in a 

^ They are only distinguishable from human beings by the cobras* 
heads which appear above or at the side of their heads, there being a 
five-headed cobra vdth the prince and a single-headed one for the prin¬ 
cess. Some figures without these emblems may be intended for other 
deities (male and female) and one mAy be Ayiyanfir (Fig. No. 37). 
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tenacious clay. No relic-chamber was discovered.^ A later 
excavation made by Mr. Bell showed the foundations to be 26 
feet deep, in brickwork, underneath which was concrete. This 
was at the periphery.^ 

The Lankarama Dagaba 

In addition to the Abhaya-giri it is recorded in the Mahavansa 
(i, p. 132) that King Watta-Gamini also built a dagaba to the 
north of the Ruwanwaeli ‘ on an eminent place [that is, emin¬ 
ence] which was named Sila-Sobbha-Kandaka.’ The only 
other dagaba of any importance, now termed the Lankarama 
dagaba, to the north-west of the Ruwanwaeli dagaba, appears 
to be the work in question. It seems to have been held in less 
estimation than the other great structures of the kind, and if 
it is again mentioned in the histories the monastery at which 
it was erected was known as the Manisoma wihara, or S 5 ma- 
rama, which the same king is stated to have built. (Mah., i, 
P- 131)- 

We find the Manisoma wihara mentioned with the Thupa- 
rama, Miriswaeti, and Dakkhina monasteries, this connection 
indicating that all were at Anuradhapura. Kanittha-Tissa is 
said to have constructed an * edifice ’ over the Manisoma 
dagaba (Mah., i, p. 143), and Meghavannabhaya I (254-267 
A.D.) made some repairs at this ‘ edifice.’ 

The length and width of the bricks used in the dome of the 
Lankarama dagaba shows that they are pre-Christian, notwith¬ 
standing their reduced thickness. Their length is 17*37 
inches, the width is 8*94 inches, and the thickness is 2*62 
inches ; Bt. is 23*4, and the volume becomes 407 cubic inches. 

It is possible that the original shape of this dSgaba differed 
from that of nearly all the other early dagabas in Ceylon, but 
resembled some early Indian works. In its present state the 
dome is a segment of a hemisphere 38 feet wide at the point 
where it leaves the upper cylinder of the three on which it 
rests, above which it rises 15 feet to the tee. This cylinder, 4 

1 Manual of the Novth’Centfal Province, by R. W. levers, 1899, 
p. 238. 

® Annual Report for 1894, p. 2. 
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feet high, is no wider than the dome, and thus does not form a 
ledg^ round it as in the other early works, but is in reality a 
continuation of the dome, with a vertical side. Of the other 
two cylinders the lowest one is 44 feet 2 inches in diameter 
and 3 feet 8 inches high, and the middle one 40 feet wide and 
4 feet I inch high. 

The tee was 9 feet 8 inches square without the plinth, and 
like the others was probably originally faced with post-and-rail 
work, although in an illustration taken from a photograph, 
in Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
published in 1876 (p. 194), it is shown with only two pilasters 
at each side of the face and a circular sun emblem in the centre. 
If its width then was the same as when Mr. Smither measured 
it in 1877 its total height was some 8 feet. It is not known if 
the spire had a chatta. As the dagaba is only twice mentioned 
after its erection the omission of the historians to refer to such 
a terminal cannot be taken to prove that it had not this usual 
ornament, which was also a magical protection from evil. 
The height of the dagaba was found by Mr. Smither to be 33 
feet 7 inches ; he thought it may have been more than 50 
feet when complete. 

Like the Thup 5 rama dagaba and the Ambatthala dagaba 
at Mihintale, this work is surrounded by disengaged thin 
graceful monolithic pillars, with separate ornamental capitals. 
While the Thuparama dagaba had four rows of them that at 
the Lankarama had only three. The inner row consisted of 
20, square at the lower part and octagonal above, each 16 
feet 8 inches high ; the middle row had 28 similar pillars, 16 
feet II inches high, their tops being on a level with those of 
the inner line, on account of a drop in the flooring; and the 
outer row 40 octagonal pillars, 12 feet 5 inches high. All 
measure from ii to 12J inches across, and they have a general 
resemblance to those at the Thuparama, but they have no 
tenons at the top. The animals carved on the capitals are 
horned lions in the inner row^ sitting lions in the middle one, 
and dwarfs in the outer row, some of them playing flutes while 
others dance. 

Although Mr. Smither knew of only the three above- 
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mentioned structures surrounded by stone pillars, there may 
be a few others in Ceylon, but they are undoubtedly rare. It 
is possible that some may have had wooden pillars. 


The Dakunu Dagaba 

There was only one other monastery in Anuradhapura at 
which a dagaba of considerable size was built at an early date. 
This was the Dakunu or Dakkhina wihara, whose dagaba lay 
at the southern extremity of a curved north and south line 
passing from the Abhaya-giri, at the northern end, by the 
Thuparama, and Ruwanwaeli dagabas. Until Mr. Bell’s 
excavations disclosed its real character it was merely a high 
tumulus-like mound completely overgrown with bushes and 
trees, and popularly supposed to mark the grave of the Tamil 
king Elara, who was killed by Duttha-Gamini at the capture 
of the city ; although the Mahavansa (i, p. 99) says clearly 
enough that he was cremated and a tomb was built over his 
ashes at the spot where he fell ‘ near the southern gate of the 
city,’ the position of which has been already pointed out. 

The account of the construction of the monastery is con¬ 
tained in the following words (Mah., i, p. 132), "Of the eight 
warriors [chiefs of Watta-Gamini] the one named Uttiya built 
to the southward of the town the wihara called Dakkhina 
wihara.’ This statement is repeated in the Dipavansa (p. 
210) ; and it will be observed that the erection of the dagaba 
is not alluded to ; but this does not prove that it was not built 
then, as these two histories similarly do not record the building 
of the much more important Jetavana dagaba. 

Kanittha-Tissa (165-193 a.d.) is stated (Mah., i, p. 143) to 
have constructed a covering for this dSgaba; but in the 
Dipavansa he is said to have built the dagaba. There is thus 
an element of doubt as to the exact age of the structure, which 
one would rather expect to have been erected when the wihara 
was established. 

The other references to it are found in the Mahavansa. King 
Voharaka-Tissa (215-237 a.d.) is recorded to have caused the 
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chatta of the DakkhinamuJa dagaba, which appears to be 
this one, to be repaired along with those at some other import- 
ant structures ; and the sub-king Kassapa is stated to have 
destroyed and rifled the dagaba during the reign of Aggabddhi 
III (624-640 a.d). He appears to have restored it again after 
he succeeded to the throne. 

In such a case as this we must look to the bricks for some 
light upon the question as to the period when the dagaba was 
really built. They average 16-36 inches long, 8-i8 inches wide, 
and 2-31 inches thick ; Bt. is i8-g, and the contents 309 cubic 
inches. It will be seen at once that these dimensions closely 
agree with those of the Jetavana dagaba ; and they also un¬ 
mistakably indicate a date after the Christian era. For this 
reason I accept the statement of the Dipavansa that the 
dagaba was built near the end of the second century a.d. 
This is the more likely since no dagabas of any considerable 
size appear to have been constructed by others than the 
monarchs of the country. 

As to the similarity of the sizes of the bricks at this work and 
the Jetavana dagaba, which was erected fully a century later, 
it may be surmised that the dimensions adopted late in the 
second century continued to be employed, with slight varia¬ 
tions, throughout the third century. 

This dagaba has only been partly excavated by Mr. Bell. 
In his Report for 1898, p. 5, he refers to three basal platforms 
round it and mentions that traces of one of the ornamental 
wahalkadas had been found. A flanking pillar belonging to 
one of these has the usual male and female guardians on one 
side in false relief, and on another face a decorative tree sur¬ 
mounted by a bird with a crest and raised wings, like those 
on the pillars at the Thuparama dagaba. Mr. Bell states that 
the circumference of the dome, which is bell-shaped, is 464 
feet, approximately; thus its diameter was about 148 feet 
at the top of the basal platforms. At the base of the outer¬ 
most platform the diameter was about 179 feet 6 inches. There 
were no detached stone pillars round the dagaba. The tee was 
about 38 feet square, or very nearly a quarter of the diameter 
of the dome. 
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The Kiribat Dagaba 

At three and a half miles north of the Ruwanwaeli dagaba, 
and thus outside the city, there is another now termed the 
Kiribat, * Milk-rice,' dagaba. Although Mr. Bell considered 
it to be ' one of the oldest of the large dagabas at Anura“ 
dhapura,’ ^ the size of the bricks dug out of the shaft that was 
sunk by him down its axis is conclusive evidence against its 
early date, if they are similar to those in the rest of the structure. 
They are 6*8o inches wide and 2-26 thick, Bt. being 15*4. These 
are the dimensions of bricks used in the repairs of the ‘ tee ’ 
at the little Pabulu dagaba at Polannaruwa, and they probably 
belong to nearly the same period as the ruins of the so-called 
Wijayarama monastery, which is near the Kiribat dagaba. 
Mr Bell has proved that this monastery is a work of the 
ninth century a.d.* The dagaba is now a mere tumulus. 
Mr. Bell found that it was built on a raised platform 204 feet 
square, paved with bricks. It had the usual three basal 
platforms, each about 2 feet 6 inches high and wide ; and it 
had a diameter of 135 feet. 

OTHER EARLY DAGABAS 
The Mahiyangana Dagaba. 

The Mahavansa (i, p. 5) records that a dagaba 30 cubits high 
was constructed by Uddhachulabhaya, a younger brother 
of Devanam-piya Tissa, at Mahiyangana, to enclose one 12 
cubits high erected there by * Sarabhu, disciple of the Thera 
Sariputta' immediately after the death of Buddha, in which 
was enshrined a collar bone {givatthi) of the Teacher. This 
latter dagaba was said to be built over one formed of emerald, 
which was supposed to hold a handful of Buddha's ' pure blue 
locks,’ presented by him to the god Sumana, ‘ the chief of 
the devas,’ that is, Sakra, on his visit to convert the Yakkhas. 

Duttha-GSmini during the early part of his war against the 
forces of El 5 ra enclosed these in a larger dagaba 80 cubits high. 
The chatta was repaired by Vohglraka-Tissa (215-237, a.d.). 

^ Annual Report for 1892, p. 5. 

• Arch. Survey of Ceylon. Sixth Progress Report, p. 9. 
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I have not visited the place, and the only account which 
I have of the dagaba, is the short one given of its state in 1848 
by Sir Emerson Tennent, in which he says,' It is a huge semi¬ 
circular mound of brickwork, three hundred and sixty feet in 



P'lG. 88 . The Mahiyangana Dagaba. 
{From a photograph by Dr. C. G. Seligmann. 


circumference and still one hundred feet high, but so much 
decayed at the top that its original outline is no longer ascer¬ 
tainable. When Spilberg, the Dutch admiral, saw it on his 
way to Kandy in 1602 it was comparatively perfect, as white 
as marble, and surmounted by a gilded pyramid.* ^ 

The MahSvansa merely states that it was re-plastered by 
King Parakrama-Bahu VI (1410-1462 a.d.) . Through the kind¬ 
ness of Dr. C. G. Seligmann I am able to give an illustration 
taken from his photographs of this dagaba, which shows its 
present state (Fig. No, 88). 

The Kaelaniya DAgaba 

Another very early dagaba was erected at Kaelaniya wihara 
by King Yatthala-Tissa, nephew of Devanam-piya Tissa, 
probably before the end of the third century b.c. (Raj., p. 24). 
It commemorated the site where Buddha was feasted by 
Ma^ii-Akkhika, the N 5 ga k&ig of Kaelai^ya. 

^ Ceylon, 2nd Ed., Vol. ii, p. 421, 
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Although the monastery is occasionally mentioned in the 
histories, I believe the dagaba is only thrice referred to. The 
chatta was repaired by V5haraka-Tissa (215-237 a.d.). The 
dagaba was seriously damaged in the reign of the Tamil king 
Magha (1215-1236 a.d.), and was restored by Wijaya-Bahu 
III (1236-1240 A.D.). His son Parakrama-Bahu II (1240- 
1275 A.D.) then paved the court-yard, or part of it, round the 
dagaba. 

The only other record with which I am acquainted is con¬ 
tained in Dr. E. Muller’s inscription No. 162, in which it is 
stated that King Dharma Parakrama-Bahu of K6tta,^;who 



Fig. 89. The Kaelaijiya DSlgaba. 


according to it began his reign in 1508 a.d., caused the dagaba 
to be restored and plastered. 

The dagaba was again restored in its present form in 1779, 
probably, so far as regards the dome, according to its original 
shape. Its outline is of the type technically known in Ceylon 
as the ‘ Heap-of-Paddy' shape. It forms the end section 
of a wide cone with slightly convex sides, and is perhaps the 
earliest example of this class ctf dSgabas. It has no wahal- 
kadas. For the following particulars I am indebted to mea¬ 
surements and photographs which Mr. R. S. MacPhail, of 
the Irrigation Department, was good enough to obtain for me. 
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The dagaba rests on three narrow circular basal platforms, 
the diameter at the base of the lowest one being 106 feet io|- 
inches. The top of this platform is 2 feet 6 inches less in 
diameter. The top of the middle platform is 98 feet in dia¬ 
meter, and that of the upper one is 92 feet i J inches in diameter. 
The lowest one is 3 feet 5 inches high, the middle one 4 feet 3 
inches, and the upper one 4 feet 2 inches. 

The total height is 88 or 90 feet,^ the former being the 
measurement on a photograph, and the latter being calculated 
from the shadow of the structure. The dome is 85 feet 7 
inches in diameter at the top of its basal moulding, which is 
2 feet high ; it is 46 feet 8 inches high by the photograph, 
according to which also the tee is about 19 feet 6 inches wide 
and 4 feet 9 inches high. The base of the spire, similarly 
measured, is 3 feet 3 inches high and 13 feet 6 inches wide, 
above which the spire and its brass pinnacle, which is ter¬ 
minated by a glass point, rise 21 feet 6 inches. The illustration 
(Fig. No. 89) shows the general shape. 

The Digha-vapi Dagaba 

A large dagaba was built at Digha-vapi by Saddha-Tissa, 
the brother of Duttha-Gamini. This was a very important 
station in south-eastern Ceylon, where Saddha-Tissa was 
stationed for a considerable period before he became king. 
The dagaba was built to mark the spot where Buddha seated 
himself on the occasion of his last visit to Ceylon. It is not 
mentioned again in the histories. 

There is said to be a large dagaba in the neighbourhood of 
the tank now called Kandiya-Kattu, which is almost certainly 
the ancient Digha-vSpi. I have not had an opportunity of 
visiting the place, which, however, is likely to repay the trouble 
of an examination. 

Major Forbes * quoted a note of Bertolacci's regarding it, 
according to which the ruin was discovered in 1810. *The 
size of the building is gigantic ... the cone forming the 

^ The resident monk stated the height to be 60 wadu-riyanas, or 
* carpenter’s cubits,* an evident mistake for tiyanas, or * cubits.’ 

* Eleven Ysars in Ceylon, Vol. i, p. 153, footnote. 
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pagoda [dagaba] is entirely covered with brick and mortar ; 
its basis is about one quarter of a mile in circumference, and 
the top and side are planted [overgrown] with large trees.' 

The Idikatu Dagaba 

King Kalakanni-Tissa (40-20 b.c.) constructed ‘ a beautiful 
stone Thupa ’ in front of a hall which he built * near the Mihin- 
tale monastery.’ The structure now called the Idikatu 
(' Needles ’) dagaba, at the base of the Mihintale hill, is believed 
to be this dagaba, although the upper work is of brick. The 
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Fig. 90. The Idikatu D3,gaba. 


historians do not mention its original name, and I believe never 
afterwards refer to it. In a fine inscription cut on two up¬ 
right slabs at the side of the great flight of steps ^ which 
lead up the Mihintale hill, MahindalV (975-991 a.d.) termed 
it the Katu Maha Saeya, and ordered its repair. 

It is built in a small stone-paved court-yard, measuring 
about 38 by 40 feet, which is raised five feet above the ground 
level, and supported at the sides by an excellently cut revet- 

^ Some books state that these steps number 1,500, but this is 
erroneous. That number is only applicable to the whole of the steps 
on all parts of the hill, the monks say. 
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merit wall, with bold mouldings. A quadrantal stone moulding 
i 6 i inches high encloses the floor of this court. 

This dagaba was evidently of the modern bell shape, and 
it is possibly the earliest one of this form which is known in 
Ceylon. If, as appears probable, the upper part was hemi¬ 
spherical, the height to the top of the dome may have been i6 
feet. For 6 feet lo inches the face-work consists of a series 
of well-cut stone mouldings. There are no basal platforms, 
but three are clearly indicated by mouldings which project 
beyond the others. Above this the structure is of brick. The 
diameter at the base is 27 feet 4 inches, and at the top of the 
mouldings about 18 feet. Nearly all the upper part is broken 
down, as shown on my sketch. As usual, rectangular stone 
flower altars were fixed at the four cardinal points, close to the 
base of the mouldings. A single flight of steps 6 feet 10 inches 
wide, on the west side, led to the dagaba platform. 

Around this building there are the remains of a large and 
very regularly arranged monastery, the dagaba being near the 
south-eastern corner of it. The whole is enclosed by a well 
built wall of uncoursed stone, four feet thick, with a coping of 
stone laid transversely. All the stones are wedged and slightly 
cut, the lower ones being squared and dressed on the beds and 
joints. Such a work as this wall is quite exceptional in Ceylon, 
nearly all the enclosing walls of monasteries being built of 
brick. In the illustration the Maha Saeya and the Aet dagaba 
are to be seen on the hill in the background. 

The Ambatthala Dagaba 

This dagaba on the Mihintale hill was erected by King 
Maha-dathika Maha-Naga (9-21 a.d.), and is believed to mark 
the spot where the Buddhist apostle Mahinda, the son of the 
Emperor Aloka, stood when Devanam-piyaTissa first saw him. 
A headless and armless statue near it, facing the dagaba, is 
traditionally said to represent the king and to mark his own 
position on that occasion. It has no ornaments on the chest or 
waist, and the sole clothing is a plain doth from the waist to 
the ankles. When Mr. Smither examined it the head was 
there, and he wrote of it (p. ii) that the ' head-dress consists of 
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a plain and slightly elevated pear-shaped cap encircled by a 
jewelled band or diadem ; the ears are adorned with pendant 
ear-rings, and the neck with a jewelled neck-piece. The base 
is carved to represent an expanded lotus flower and it is 
precisely similar in design to 
that found at the Thupa- 
rama dagaba.’ Three octa¬ 
gonal pillars round it evi¬ 
dently supported a canopy 
over it. 

It is recorded that after 
building the dagaba Maha- 
Naga held a great festival at 

which festoons of lamps were- 

hung round the dagaba. Fig. qi. 

Twenty-four thousand The Ambatthala Dagaba. 
monks are said to have 

been present at this great celebration (Mah., i, p. 136). 

King Kanittha-Tissa constructed an * edifice * over this 
dagaba ; possibly this was repaired by Meghavannabhaya I 
(254-267 A.D.). We may assume that the structure was rifled 
during the Tamil domination in the eleventh and thirteenth 
centuries, and that it was repaired, like the other principal 
dagabas, by the two Parakrama-Bahus. It is now completely 
restored, and the early work is covered by a coat of plaster, 
like that at the Thuparama dagaba. It is said to be 
built of stone. Its shape is intermediate between the Bell 
and the Heap-of-Paddy. 

According to Mr. Smither its present dimensions are as 
follows :—The diameter of the dome at the top of the basal 
platform, or plinth, on which it rests is 23 feet, the plinth being 
6 feet wider at its base. The height to the crown of the dome 
is stated by him to be 20 feet, but it measures only 18 feet on a 
photograph by Messrs. Skeen and Co., of Colombo, from which 
Fig. No. 91 is reduced. The height of the square tee is 3 feet 
in the photograph, and its side, exclusive of mouldings, 
6^ feet long. The spire rises about higher, of which 

its cylindrical base occupies 3 feet 9 inches. The dSgaba 

Y 
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rests on a platform 97 feet in diameter, which is raised four 
feet above the ground level, and is supported by a brick wall. 
There are no wahalkadas ; these ornamental structures were 
confined to the five Anuradhapura dagabas already described. 

This dagaba is surrounded by two circles of slender mono¬ 
lithic octagonal pillars, 12 feet high, the capitals of which are 
decorated with a procession of lions or hansas marching to the 
left (which would be their own right when facing front), or a row 
of dwarfs facing front. They have no tenons on the top ; and 
whether the roof afterwards raised over the building rested 
on them or not, they appear to have been erected chiefly in 
order to carry the festoons of lamps that were hung from them 
at festivals. In shape they bear a close resemblance to those 
of the Thuparama dagaba. 

The Aet Dagaba 

On the summit of the highest rocky point on the Mihintale 
hill a small structure, called the Aet (Tusk-elephants) dagaba 
was built by an early ruler whose deed is not specially recorded 
in the histories. There are, however, some references to 
the dagaba in inscriptions. 

On the side of a slab at the Thuparama dagaba an inscrip¬ 
tion in letters resembling those used by Wasabha (66-110 a.d.) 
ends Ati c{e)tahi paca jar a dim, the meaning of which appears 
to be ' At the Aet dagaba he gave (anew) the former decayed 
(work)The name of the king is not visible on the stone. The 
words are quite clear, and the first two prove that this structure 
was already in existence when the inscription was cut. 

Another very much worn inscription on the upright face 
of a rock near the dagaba, on the side of the path to it, cut in 
letters resembling those of the large rock inscription of King 
Gamini-Abhaya, ^ the son of a king called N 5 ga and grandson of 
one called Tissa, lower down the hill, ends c{e)ta padaya dini, 

* He gave the dagaba steps.' It appears to refer to the last 
flight of steps for ascending to the platform of the dagaba. 
The name of the king who made the grant is * Naka Maha¬ 
raja '; he may be the Siri-Naga II (245-247 a.d.) who is 
^ Dr. E. Mailer’s Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, No. 20. 
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mentioned as the father of the king in the lower inscription, 
if Dr. E. Muller’s identification of its author as M^havanna- 
bhaya I is correct. 

The repair of the dagaba is referred to in the long inscription 
of Mahinda IV/ which was specially devoted to recording the 
king’s orders regarding the management of the services and 
funds of the Aet wihara, at that time evidently a very important 
establishment. We learn from it that the Aet and Idikatu 
monasteries were connected, and were held by monks who 
belonged to the Abhaya-giri Community. They were inde¬ 
pendent of the other two large Mihintale wihSras at which were 
the dagabas previously described. 

On such a high and exposed site the dagaba would be 
extremely liable to be damaged by thunderstorms, and it is 
not surprising to find bricks of three or four periods employed 
in the lower part of the work. Some are of almost the same 
size as those in the inner room of the building termed the 
Dalada Maligawa, ‘the Palace of the Tooth-Relic,’ at AnurS- 
dhapura, and thus may have been burnt early in the fourth 
century, possibly by Meghavannabhaya II, who is described 
as evincing great interest in the Mihintale monasteries. 

I have met with no reference to the construction of this 
dagaba, unless it is one of the ten which were built on the 
hill by Wasabha, according to the Dipavansa (p. 216). There 
are a few brick fragments at it which are three inches thick; 
if they were burnt for it they must indicate that it is of pre- 
Christian date, but they may have been brought from some 
mined building for use in the repairs. 

I have no measurements of its dimensions; it is a very 
small work, and only of interest on account of its situation and 
Mahinda’s inscription. 

THE TISSA DAGABAS 

Regarding the group of early works—the MahSnaga, 
Yatthala, Sanda-giri, and Maenik dagabas—built at Tissa, 
the ancient MSgama, in the Southern Province * little definite 

^ Miiller, op. cit.. No. 121. 

* See Fig. No. 130 for their positions. 
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information is available. The original shape of the upper 
part of their superstructures is lost, but on account of their 
early date it may be assumed that all, with the exception of the 
Maenik dagaba, had more or less hemispherical domes, with 
the usual tee, and a spire with a chatta terminal. All are 
without wahalkaglas or surrounding pillars. 

The dimensions of the bricks used in these four dagabas and 
another small unnamed one near the high level channel from 
the tank, throw some light on the period when they were built. 
They are given in inches in the following table. 



Length. 

Width. 

Thickness. 

Bt. 

Contents. 

Mahanaga dagaba . 

17-35 

8.84 

2-83 

25 

434 

Yatthaia dagaba . 

17-85 

8-64 

2.go 

25 

447 

Small d&gaba 

1716 

9 .II 

2*85 

26 

445 

Sanda-giri dagaba . 

I7-T4 

8-67 

2 * 8 i 

24-4 

418 

Maenik dagaba 

16.57 

8*86 

2 * 8 o 

24*8 

411 


It is clear that the sizes of the early bricks used at Tissa 
were much more uniform than those at AnurSdhapura; and 
this being so they may indicate that the Maenik or * Gem * 
dagaba was erected by the king who constructed the Sanda- 
giri, the * Moon-hill,' or his son; and that probably both these 
works are of somewhat later date than the first two in the 
list. The evidence afforded by the bricks is thus in favour of 
the statement in the Puj 5 valiya that Sanda-giri dates from 
the time of Kakavanna-Tissa, that is, early in the first half of 
the second century b.c. The DhStuvansa, however, attributes 
the construction of the Sanda-giri wilisra to King Maha- 
Naga. The later monarch may have added the dagaba to it. 

The MahAnAga DAgaba 

The first dagaba constructed there was undoubtedly the 
largest one, at the Naga Maharama monastery, which was built 
by King Maht-NAga, the brother of DevSnam-piya Tissa. 
The Mahavansa records his founding of this wihara' bearing his 
own name ' (i, p, 83); it was therefore built early in the second 
half of the third century b.c. If I remember aright, I was 
informed that it enshrined the right temple bone of Buddha, 
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but the Dhatuvansa, which gives many particulars of the 
Tissa works, does not contain this statement. 

The superstructure of the dagaba was repaired or raised 
by King Ila-Naga (38-44 a.d.), who left an inscription recording 
his work on a stone that is now replaced in the dagaba, but 
was previously seen by Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, who copied the 
inscription.^ 



King Voharaka-Tissa (215-237 a.d.) repaired the chatta 
on the spire (Mah., i, p. 144). During the Sola domination 
in the eleventh century this and the other dagabas at Tissa 
* that belonged to the three Fraternities ' were broken into. 
The next Sinhalese king, Wijaya-Bahu I (1065-1120 a.d.) 
restored them. 

They all appear to have been rifled again, more thoroughly 
than on the previous occasion, during the reign of the Indian 
king Magha (1215-1236 a.d.), and apparently were not after¬ 
wards restored. The tradition of this desecration has been 
preserved locally. 

In 1883, when I first visited Tissa, the restoration of the 
MahanSga dagaba had made considerable progress under the 
supervision of the incumbent of the wihSra, by means of the 
subscriptions of the numerous pilgrims who flocked there from 
the Southern and Western Provinces at the annual festivals; 

^ Dr. E. Muller’s Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, No. 4. 
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and the outer shell of the dome was already rebuilt. It had 
three basal ledges, above which it appeared to be nearly vertical 
for several feet in height, the whole dome being apparently 
almost a hemisphere. A square tee was afterwards built, 
and a spire was being added when I last saw the work (see 
Fig. No. 92). This was subsequently completed. 

The method adopted for raising the materials for the super¬ 
structure was probably the same primitive one which was 
employed by the pre-Christian constructors. A long ladder 
of sticks and bamboos was erected up the surface of the dome, 
and on this a continuous line of men stood, each receiving the 
materials—bricks or mortar—from the man below, and handing 
them to the man above, without moving from his post. At 
one time about seventy men were employed in this chain, all 
working without remuneration for the sake of acquiring' merit ’ 
which would beneficially affect their prospects in their next 
existence. I suggested the use of a winch fixed on the pave¬ 
ment, but the old-fashioned method of their ancestors was 
adhered to. 

On some of the bricks of the largest size I found letters 
engraved by the brick-makers before they were burnt. These 
were of the angular type which marks the earliest period of 
writing in Ceylon. 

Through the kindness of Mr. T. Hamer, of the Irrigation 
Department, I am indebted to the Irrigation Guardian at Tissa 
for the following dimensions of this dagaba as now restored. 

The diameter at the base is 164-5 feet. Above this there are 
three cylindrical platforms forming narrow steps round the 
dome ; the lowest step is 6 feet high and 4 feet wide, the 
second one 4 feet high and si feet wide, and the upper one 2 
feet high and 4 feet wide. The diameter of the dome, deduced 
from the circumference, like other diameters given, is 140*7 
feet. The dome is 86 feet high. The tee is very wide, and is 60 
feet square, a size which agrees with my own photograph. It is 
said to be 20 feet high, but in my photograph measures only 15 
feet. The base of the spire is 53*4 feet in diameter and 15 feet 
high. The spire tapers for 41 feet, being 45*8 feet in dia¬ 
meter at the bottom. The gilt finial is ixi feet high. The 
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total height thus becomes 185J- feet. The height of the dome 
closely follows the Canon given below, which would require it 
to be 84*4 feet high. 

The Sandagiri Dagaba, the next in size to the Mahanaga 
dagaba, has become a mere high tumulus-like" mound partly 
overgrown with jungle and trees. I have no details of it. 

The Yatthala Dagaba 

I possess no measurements of the Yatthala dagaba, the 
repair of which was begun when I was at Tissa. It is some¬ 
what larger than the Maenik dagaba. Its construction is 
credited by the Dhatuvansa to King Maha-Naga, and the 
size of the bricks used in it affords some corroboration of this 
statement. Possibly it was completed by his son Yatthala- 
Tissa, with whom the name seems to connect it. 

This dagaba had a deep vertical cut made by treasure 
seekers; it passed entirely through the upper part of the dome, 
which appeared to be of the usual hemispherical shape. The 
whole inner work thus disclosed showed no mark of a rebuilding 
such as is recognised everywhere by the employment of a large 
proportion of broken bricks, or bricks of a later date than 
those used in the original work. AU were whole bricks of the 
same large size ; and on many of them letters of the very 
earliest type, with the long attached vowels, some of which 
perhaps do not occur elsewhere in Ceylon with letters of this 
early form, were inscribed, or in a few instances impressed by 
wooden stamps, before 'they were burnt. A series of these 
bricks was sent by me to the Colombo Museum. 

At first I supposed that these letters were the initials of the 
various brickmakers; but now I feel little doubt that they 
were the initials of pious persons who paid for their manufacture 
and presented them to the builders of the dagaba, as an 
act of religious merit. If stamped letters and letters written 
in quite different styles are the initials of separate names, I 
found more than eighty persons represented. 

When the restoration of the Yatthala dSgaba was begun 
in 1883, the surrounding dihris was first removed, and in it were 
found several articles of great interest, which had been taken 
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out of the relic-chamber by the treasure seekers, and had 
evidently been thrown aside as valueless. That they formed 
part of the original contents of the relic-room, as it was left 
by Maha-Naga or his son, is rendered most probable by 
the fact that among them were two small moderately thick 
Puranas, or silver coins of the early Indian type, one nearly 
square and the other of a more irregular shape, without punch 
marks. They resembled some unpunched coins of this kind 
found in India, which date from a period considerably ante¬ 
cedent to the Christian era. There was also the greater part 
of an engraved carnelian gem, which had been set in a signe t 
ring, and which is considered at the British Museum to belong 
possibly to the third century B.C., and to be certainly pre- 
Christian. I describe and illustrate it below, in a chapter on 
the earliest coinage of Ceylon (see Fig. 156). 

The other articles found at the dagaba were four small 
relic-caskets or karanduwas, cut from gems. One (Fig. No. 93) 
was a chrysoberyl, another (Fig. No. 96) an amethyst or purple 
crystal, and the other two were of rock crystal, one (Fig. No. 
94) being brownish in colour, and the other (Fig. No. 95) quite 
clear. They are all now replaced in the new relic-chamber, 
the restoration of this dagaba having been completed some 
years ago ; but I was able to make drawings of them which 
are of value as illustrating some of the early types of dagabas. 

Each karanduwa represented a dagaba with either one or 
two basal platforms, but only two were provided with a tee. 
The smallest one was especially valuable as the only example in 
Ceylon of a dagaba with a spire surmounted by a chatta, the 
horizontal extension of which is of course exaggerated in this 
stopper. The brown crystal had a lathe-turned stopper form¬ 
ing aplain spire of circular section, tapering so as to fit accurately 
into the cylindrical hollow which is drilled for receiving the 
relics. The stoppers of the other two karanduwas were not 
discovered. 

Each relic-case is provided with a tubular well, drilled into 
the stone from the top, as shown in dotted lines in the illustra¬ 
tions ; and in the smallest one two flakes of gold in which the 
relics Were enveloped, making small packages about the size of a 
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grain of wheat, were found in situ, although the relics them¬ 
selves had disappeared—miraculously, according to the opinion 
of the Buddhist monks of the place, who with many others 
believed that true relics of this nature are only visible to arhats 
and royal personages. 

The Mae NIK Dag aba 

The Maenik dagaba has been restored in recent years, and 
I was informed by the Committee in charge of the work that 
the ancient dimensions would be adhered to. The Irrigation 
Guardian at Tissa has been good enough to send me the 
following particulars of its size. 

It rests on three basal cylinders as usual, which form steps 
round it; the lowest one is 3 feet high and 2 feet wide, the 
middle one 2 feet high and 2 feet wide, and the upper one i J feet 
high and 2 feet wide. The diameter of the lowest one is 60 
feet. The base of the dome is 51*9 feet in diameter. The 
lower part of the dome seems to be vertical for a short distance, 
up to a fillet or band which passes round the dagaba ; above 
this it is probably hemispherical. The tee is 12 feet square 
and 5 feet high ; the cylindrical base of the spire is 6 feet high, 
and the finial is 8 feet high. The total height is said to be 
80 feet. 

I believe that the construction of this dagaba is attributed 
to Duttha-Gamini; the size of the bricks used in it does not 
contradict this date. He or his father may have built it. 

The S6mavatI Dagaba 

According to the Dhatuvansa, Abhaya, king of the Giri 
district and son-in-law of KSkava^na-Tissa, built a dagaba 
in his part of the hill region, and called it the Somavati 
dagaba, after his wife Somadevi. 

Its site is unknown. The old writer did not mention its 
size, but he stated that it had the usual three basal platforms, 
and was of the * Bubble * shape, that is, hemispherical. 

The SfiRuviLA DAgaba. 

The greater part of the Dhatuvansa is devoted to the his¬ 
tory of the relics deposited in this dagaba, and to an account 
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of its erection, and the ceremonies held in connection with 
it. It is near the right bank of the Mahawaeliganga, and to 
the north of the Verukal branch of that river. It was con¬ 
structed by Kakavanna-Tissa to enshrine the forehead relic 
(laldta) and a hair relic of Buddha. Although there are now 
no Buddhists in that district, the inhabitants of which are all 
Tamils, or the so-called ' Moormen,’ ^ some Sinhalese of other 
parts of the island still make pilgrimages in order to worship 
at this site. 

According to the old work, which no doubt preserves, even 
although it considerably amplifies, an older account that, from 
the quotations, was evidently written in the Pali language, 
the forehead relic was first brought to Tissa in the reign of 
Maha-Naga, who erected a relic-house for it in the neighbour¬ 
hood of his palace—* neither near nor far ’ away. It re¬ 
mained there until the last years of Kakavanna-Tissa, who 
was informed that it was his duty to fulfil a prophecy that he 
would enshrine it in a dagaba at Seruvila, then the capital of a 
subsidiary king—doubtless one of the ' Parumakas ' of the 
early inscriptions. 

He and his queen Wihara-Devi proceeded to the spot in a 
magnificent procession in order to carry out the work, after 
first handing over the charge of the government to his son 
Duttha-Gamini. In order to fix upon the correct position for 
the structure he resorted to a peculiar device. Two pairs of bulls 
were decorated with flowers and allowed to proceed alone in 
the jungle. They were found together in the morning at a 
rock which was adopted as the site of the dagaba after the same 
result had followed similar experiments with a horse and an 
elephant. 

The king found some difficulty in providing all the bricks 
for the work, but Sakka, that is, Indra, was good enough to 
relieve him of this trouble by sending Vissakamma, the general 
builder of the gods, to make them for him. 

^ Although the Moonnen of Ceylon have been stated to be descended 
from Indian Dr&vidians who had adopted Muhammadanism, I have 
the best authority for saying that Arabs from Western Arabia claim 
a racial affinity with them, and still occasionally settle among them. 
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When the relic-chamber in the upper part of the structure 
was ready for the relics, the king carried the forehead relic 
on his head and deposited it in it, and afterwards the queen 
similarly placed the hair relic in the room. After every one 
had put in the relic-room the jewellery and ornaments on his 
person, the chamber was closed by being covered with a stone 
slab. 

The dagabahad three basal platforms, and was of the * Bubble ’ 
shape ; its dimensions are not stated. A wihara was also 
built at the spot and liberally endowed. The book describes 
its formal gift to the Community of Monks at a great festival 
at which Abhaya, the king's son-in-law, and other princes were 
present; and the words doubtless show us the orthodox method 
of making such grants. A large concourse of monks was 
there, and before these witnesses the king poured water over 
the right hand of the superior monk present. Then, in the 
words of the Dhatuvansa, ‘ afterwards the king made known 
(the gift of the temple), saying,'' (My) lord, and members of 
royal families assembled together, in (accordance with) the 
(usual) arrangement for causing the acceptance of the wihara, 
I have poured the water on the right hand; and the thera, 
having heard these words, declared his agreement, saying, 
“It is good, Maharaja.” * 

The Nikawae-kanda Dagaba 

High up on the precipitous eastern side of Nikawae-kanda, 
a steep rocky hill in the North-western Province, an early 
monastery was established at a series of natural caves. Some 
of these contained statues, and one had also a small dSgaba 
which had been demolished by treasure seekers, so that only 
a little of the lower part remained. Local tradition attributed 
the founding of the monastery to Prince Sali, the son of King 
Duttha-Gamini ^; in that case it would belong to some date 

1 According to the Mahavansa, a minister called Saii, who may 
have been this prince, built the Saii wihara during the reign of Watte- 
Gamini. Its site is unknown ; if it was not at Anuradhapura it may 
be this one. 
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after the middle of the second century b.c. He appears 
to have been the chief of this part of the country, and two 
sites are pointed out as places at which he dwelt, one on a 
hill near the caves, called Gal-giriya-kanda, and the other 
to the north-west, called Raja Angana, where remains of 
various buildings of some importance are to be seen. 

The tradition is supported by the sizes of the bricks in the 
lowest part of the dagaba. They have an average length 
of 16-41 inches, and a breadth of 8-i6 inches, and a thickness 
of 3-39 inches ; Bt. is 27-6 and the contents 454 cubic inches. 
The contents indicate a date not later than the first century 
B.C., while the other dimensions probably belong to the period 
extending from the accession of Duttha-Gtoini to the early 
part of the first century, this being evidently a time when 
larger dimensions than those of either earlier or later bricks 
were sometimes adopted. These bricks resemble those at 
some caves at Nuwara-kanda, in the North-western Province, 
where an inscription was cut which appears to contain a reference 
to King Duttha-GSmini.^ These latter bricks are 16-76 inches 
long, 8-76 inches wide, and 3-09 thick; Bt. is 27, and the 
contents 454 cubic inches. On this evidence I conclude 
that the dagaba most probably dates from the latter half 
of the second century b.c., or the first quarter of the next 
century. 

In two of the NikawSe-kanda caves, which evidently have 
been abandoned for several centuries, there are two ancient 
wooden statues, larger than life, protected by a thin coat 
of plaster, one of which tradition identifies as the figure of 
Duttha-Gamini, while the other is believed to be that of his 
son, the supposed founder of the monastery. The former 
statue has the high royal crown, resembling in general appear¬ 
ance those represented in reliefs at Anuradhapura, which 
at least proves that he is a king. A fragment of an inscription 
of about the eleventh century, which was found on a broken 
slab in one cave, may belong to the time when works of restor¬ 
ation were carried out at the caves ; and possibly these wooden 


^ See The Earliest Inscriptions, No. 58. 
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statues may be assigned to the same period.^ They tend 
to show that so long as eight centuries ago the same tradition 
regarding the founder was current. 

About eight years ago, Selaratna Thera, the energetic 
superior of the monastery now at the foot of the hill, undertook 
the restoration of the cave wihara. Among other preliminary 
work, the heap of bricks in the lower part of the dagaba was 
removed, and it was then discovered that the persons who 
rifled it, possibly the followers of King Magha, had not 
found the true relic-chamber, which was covered by a large 
stone slab in the very bottom of the structure. When this 
was raised the undisturbed contents of the cavity under it 
were found to be as follows. 

One bead (Fig. No. io6), a little flattened at the ends, belong¬ 
ing to a rosary, *80 in. long and -86 in. wide. It resembled 
porcelain in appearance, but is believed by Mr. C. H. Read, 
of the British Museum, from my sketch of it, to be of glass. 
Mr. Read was good enough to write of it,—Beads of this 
design were in use in many places, and at several periods. 
We have some very similar obtained at Akhmim in Egypt— 
doubtless Egyptian make—of an uncertain date, but quite 
old enough to fit in with the date claimed for your Sinhalese 
dagaba. Others very like—N. European make—are commonly 
found in Merovingian graves and in the corresponding English 
cemeteries which may be dated as sixth century a.d. Of the 
two the former are more like your description.” The ground 
colour of this bead is white, in which are waving parallel 
close black lines of varying thickness, except that in two 
irregular patches the colour is plain deep chrome yellow. 

One rounded crystal bead (Fig. 105), 1-32 inches long and 
I-12 inches wide. One spherical deep blue glass bead, not 
measured but like a small ' marble.' One translucent blue 
glass moulded bead (Fig. 99), 72 in, square at the top and 

1 In the cave temple at Dambulla a wooden statue of King Nissanka- 
Malla, which probably dates from the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, is in better preservation than these, and it proves that in 
a dry site free from white ants such wooden figures may last a thousand 
years or more. 
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bottom, and having similar square faces on the sides at each 
comer, with the intermediate angles bevelled into triangular 
facets. All the beads were drilled for stringing. 

There were also two pieces of a kind of hard dark brown 
aromatic composition, cast in moulds, and having a flat bottom 
and a rounded boss on the top, and blue-lotus petal decoration 
round the sides (Fig. 97). Numerous tiny specks of gold 
were to be seen in them, and, strange to state, they distinctly 
emitted a slight fragrant aroma when I examined them. There 
were several other persons present at the time, and all noticed 
and remarked on this long-enduring scent. 

Lastly, no less than twelve karanduwas or relic-cases were 
there, of which ten were clear crystals and two were formed 
of glass, one (Fig. 104) being dark green in colour, and the 
other (Fig. 107) opaque pale green. These were both cast 
in moulds, and were broken when I saw them. All the glass 
except the first-mentioned bead exhibited some iridescence 
on the surface. There was also a clear crystal of a lotus bud 
form (Fig. 98). The illustrations show the shapes of the 
articles, and the various types of karanduwas. 

The largest crystal relic-case (Fig. no) held, it was said, one 
hundred and twenty minute pearls, all bored, and a tiny frag¬ 
ment of bone wrapped in a piece of thick gold leaf. Each 
of the others was said to have held a similar relic wrapped 
in gold leaf, and I have given a figure of one relic (Fig. 100) 
and a gold leaf package (Fig. loi) containing another, which 
were produced for my inspection. A much smaller package 
is visible in Fig. 108. All the cases had stoppers, but I was 
not shown those of the glass relic-cases.* One of the crystal 
cases (Fig. 103) had a dark blue glass stopper, which was broken 
when I saw it. All the crystals were admirably cut by the aid 
of a lathe. There was nothing to indicate whose relics were 
enclosed in the cases, or by whom they were deposited. 

These relic-cases furnish a valuable set of illustrations of 
some of the early types of dagabas. The tubular cavities 
in them are shown by dotted lines. 
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TYPES OF DAGABAS 

The construction of dagabas has been practised for so 
many centuries in Ceylon that it is not surprising to find that 
there is a recognised Canon which regulates their general 
proportions, although deviations from it occur in every work. 
To what date it belongs is unknown ; as it includes the height 
of the chatta it appears to have been written at some period 
not much later than 500 a.d.. since the histories contain no 
reference to these terminals after the fifth century. 

The Canon is found in a manuscript of which I failed to 
secure a copy, called the Waiddyanta-pota, and is written 
in a language which is chiefly Sanskrit, but partly PaK. It 
was copied for me in Sinhalese characters as follows :— 


Thupesu taram krita panca bhagam 
Gunan pamanaij tribhaga tuigigam 
Ganthakara Ghatakaram 
Bubbulakara Dhknyakam 
Padmakarambala shat vidham 

Thupesu taram krila panca bhagam 
Guna^ pamanai^ catuvisa bhagam 
Trimaia pancarddhaka garbbham ashtam 
Catussurakoshtha yugarddha yugmam 
Sashtanta kuntam punarddha chatram 
Vadanticatah munihih puranaih. 

' Having divided the width across the dSgaba into five 
parts, (out of them) three parts are the height (of the dome). 
Bell-shape, Chatty-shape, Bubble-shape, Heap-of-Paddy, Lotus- 
shape, and Nelli (fruit) are the six kinds (of dagabas). 

' Having divided the width across the dSgaba into five parts, 
the length (of the dagaba) is subdivided into twenty- 
four parts. For the three stories (or necklaces, take) 
five and a half; the chamber (dome) eight; the four¬ 
sided enclosure of the Celestials (devatas) a couple and 
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a half; the (other member of the enclosed pair (one 
and a half ; the last six for the spire ; a half more for the 
chatta. The sage of old prescribed (these proportions) as 
usually practised/ 

The Sinhalese names of the various parts of the dagaba are, 
tim~nidl pesdwa, or fesd-walallu, ' the three-story ornaments ' 
or ‘the ornamental bangles/ the basal platforms ; gaeba, * the 
chamber,’ the dome ; hataraes kotuwa, ' the square enclosure,’ 
or tee ; devatd kotuwa, ‘ the godlings’ enclosure,’ or base of 
the spire ; kota, the spire ; sat, ‘the umbrella ’ or chatta ; kota 
kaeraella, ‘ the end of the spire,’ the pinnacle. 

According to these rules, we see that the total height of 
a dagaba should be three times the height of the dome, which 
is three-fifths of its (widest) diameter. The length of the 
spire is fixed at a quarter of the total height, or three-quarters 
of the height of the dome. The height of the basal ledges 
would be eleven-sixteenths of the height of the dome ; that 
of the tee five-sixteenths of it; that of the base of the spire 
three-sixteenths of it; and that of the chatta one-sixteenth 
of it. As no chatta is now constructed its part is added to 
the height of the base of the spire, making it one-quarter of 
the height of the dome. Modern constructors do not mea¬ 
sure these heights vertically on their drawings, but upon a 
sloping line extending from the centre of the top of the spire 
to the edge of the lowest basal platform, the outermost line 
of the circumference. By this means all the heights will 
be reduced. 

Apparently these were the recognised proportions for dagabas 
of all the six shapes, and they usually guide modem designers, 
who, however, I have been informed, commonly add one 
extra part to the height of their domes, which are now always 
of the Bell shape, thus making them four-fifths instead of 
three-fifths of the diameter. 

When we apply these proportions to the pre-Christian works 
there is usually no agreement with them, excepting sometimes 
in the altitude of the dome. 

^ These words in brackets are necessary to make up the correct 
numb^ of twenty-four parts. 

Z 
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The chief difficulty in testing the heights lies in the uncer¬ 
tainty regarding the length of the ancient cubit. Dr. Davy 
(1816-1820) remarked that 'Carpenters and some other artists 
have measures of their own. The carpenter’s angula [inch] 
is equal to the space between the second and third joint of 
the fore-finger ; and his wadu-riyana [carpenter’s cubit] is 
composed of twenty-four angulas and is divided into four 
parts.In this case the carpenter’s cubit would be about 
two feet long. Twenty years later Major Forbes stated that 
the carpenter’s cubit was two feet three inches in length,^ but 
the reputed height of the Kaelaniya dagaba, restored in 1779, 
does not support this. Captain Robert Knox, writing of 
the measures used in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
said, ‘ A Rian is a Cubit, which is with them from the bone 
on the inside of the Elbow to the tip of the fourth Finger. A 
Waddo rian is the Carpenter’s Rule. It is as much as will 
reach from one Elbow to the other, the Thumbs touching one 
the other at the tops, and so stretching out both Elbows.’® 
At the present day, Sinhalese artizans make these measures 
agree with the English scale by using a riyana of eighteen 
inches, subdivided into inches, and eighths of inches called 
nul, which are again divided into fourths ; and a wadu-riyana 
of three feet, that is, two riyanas. 

The old Pali vocabulary, the Abhidhana-padipika, has 
three words, ratana, kukku, and hattha, as synonyms which 
mean a cubit, or two spans, vidatthi. The vidatthi was a 
measure of twelve angulas or fingers ; and it will be found on 
trial that twelve fingers’ breadths thus measured by laying the 
hand flat, the usual method in Ceylon, exactly make up the 
length of the span from the end of the extended thumb to 
that of the little finger.^ In the Pali edition of the Mahavansa 
both hattha and raiana are employed in stating the heights 

^ yfn Account of the Interior of Ceylon, p. 244. I have corrected 
his spelling of wadu-riyana. 

® Eleven Years in Ceylon, p. 223. 

^ An Historical Relation of the Island Ceylon, p. 98. 

^ According to Winslow’s Tamil Dictionary twelve fingers’ breadths 
make one span. 
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of the dagabas, these words being alike translated in the Sin¬ 
halese edition by the term riyana. Thus it would seem that 
the cubit used in the histories is one of two spans or nearly 
18 inches ; but this is far from agreement with the actual 
heights of the dagabas. 

I found that ten men had a mean height of 5 feet 4I inches, 
and that their average cubit, measured as described by 
Knox, the method always used at the present day, was 17-88 
inches. 

We may obtain a measurement of the ancient cubit by 
means of the early bricks ; the largest ones are always termed 
riyan-gadol, ' cubit-bricks,’ an expression which indicates 
that their length was determined by the measure of the ancient 
cubit. 

For ascertaining the length in this manner I have taken 
all bricks in my tables the volume of which exceeds 400 cubic 
inches, this being apparently a fairly trustworthy indication 
that they are pre-Christian, and I find that the length of those 
used at nineteen different works averages 17-56 inches, or 
only one-third of an inch less than the length measured on 
the arm. But bricks shrink considerably in drying, and we 
do not know whether it was the length of the brick when 
thus contracted, or the length of the mould in which it was 
formed, that represented the early cubit. If it was the latter 
we should require, with the ordinary clay of Ceylon, an addition 
of at least three-quarters of an inch, or even an inch, to the 
size of the burnt brick in order to arrive at the true length 
of the cubit. It is probable, however, that allowance for 
this shrinkage was made in the size of the mould; at the 
same ratio as in the men I measured, a cubit of 17-56 inches 
would be that of men who were 5 feet 3J inches high, 
which is very nearly the actual height of the present Kandian 
villagers. 

Notwithstanding this contemporary evidence of the length 
of the early riyana used by the brickmakers, a comparison of 
the heights of the dSgabas given by Mr. Smither with those 
stated in the histories, shows that another cubit must have 
been in use from the earliest period. Thus, in the case of the 
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Ruwanwaeli dagaba the total height, if the cubit were ly^ 
inches long, would make the top of the lowest chatta, or of the 
pinnacle if there was one originally, only eight feet above 
the tee shown in my restoration; and at the Abhaya- 
giri the pinnacle would be inside the existing remains of the 
spire. 

Nor is this difference between the existing and the former 
recorded measurements merely due to the inaccuracy of the 
latter. When we seek evidence of the length of the other 
cubit we are confronted by one striking fact. No one can 
take many measurements of the ancient works in Ceylon 
without being astonished at the frequent occasions on which 
these are found to be an exact number of English feet. For 
buildings, such sizes as 36 feet by 24 feet, or 18 feet by 12 
feet, or measurements of 20 ^ or 10 feet, are quite common. 
The sides of square pillars usually measure 12, or 15, or 18 
inches. The culverts of ancient sluices are in most cases 
exactly 12, or 18, or 24, or 27 inches wide, and some are exactly 
2 feet, 2 feet 6 inches, 3 feet, 3 feet 6 inches, and 4 feet high. 
Mr. Smither's dimensions of the dagabas are also incontestable 
evidence which points in the same direction. 

These numerous examples indicate that the cubit of the 
early masons and carpenters was not that which was used 
by the brickmakers, but was either exactly eighteen inches 
long, or much more probably exactly two feet long. The 
recorded heights of the early dagabas when compared with 
the existing remains prove that it was considerably greater 
than eighteen inches long, and it must therefore have been 
of the other dimension, that is, two feet in length. The 
ancient cubit was always equal to twenty-four angulas ; 
it was the mode of measuring the angula or ‘ finger * that 
varied. One trade, the brickmakers, and probably also the 
general public, employed the width of it, and apparently their 
cubit was 17J inches long; other trades, the builders, stone^ 
cutters, and carpenters, had a longitudinaT scale, as described 
by Dr. Davy, and their cubit thus became two feet in length. 

^ I have already stated that the outer shell of the Ruwanwaeli 
dSgaba is 19 feet inches thick. 
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On the whole, it would appear that while definite rules 
depending on the widest diameter of the dome sometimes 
regulated the height of the dome, and less commonly the total 
height also, the early builders allowed themselves considerable 
latitude in determining the proportions of the various parts 
which made up the whole dagaba. The height of the basal 
platforms was evidently fixed independently of the rest of 
the structure. In the large Mihintale dagaba, the Abhaya- 
giri, the Lankarama, the Dakunu, and the Jetavana d^abas, 
as well as in a later miniature stone dagaba next described, 
the breadth of the tee is not far from one quarter of the diameter 
of the dome. The height of the tee, and the thickness of the 
lower part of the spire were about one-tenth of the diameter 
of the dome in very large dagabas. 

Miniature Dagaba on the Ruwanwaeli Platform 

An interesting small limestone dagaba, cut out of a single 
stone, was placed on the pavement at the side of the Ruwan¬ 
waeli dagaba; and not being a receptacle for valuables it 
escaped serious damage by treasure seekers, with the exception 
of the spire, the upper part of which is broken off. 

It appears to be the work referred to by Nissanka-Malla 
(1198-1207 A.D.) in his inscription on a large slab called 
the Galpota, *the Stone Book,* at Polannaruwa,^ in which 
he records that ' he made a stone dagaba [at Ruwanwaeli] 
as a worship-place for the Gods.’ Excepting in the heights 
of the dome and the basal platforms, this work partly adheres 
to the Canon, thus proving that this scale was already in 
existence. 

The diameter of the dome, according to Mr. Smither*s 
measurements, is 38 inches; by the Canon its height should 
therefore be 22-8 inches, but it is actually only 19 inches. 
The total height, which is now 4 feet 2i inches, must have 
been very nearly according to the Canon. The basal ledges 
being lower than the Canon requires, the difference has been 


‘ Dr. E. Muller. Ancient Inscriptions, No. 148. 
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added equally to the tee and the base of the spire. Round 
the latter a series of reliefs of standing figures, separated by 
pilasters, explains why this member is termed the ' enclosure 
of the devatas,’ the figures evidently being those of the devatas 
who guard the structure. The series of shallow niches in the 
base of the spire at Abhaya-giri may have had plaster repre¬ 
sentations of devatas like those on this work, and it may be 
assumed that the other great dagabas were all similarly supplied 
with guardian deities. 

The three basal platforms are lo^ inches high, the tee 8 
inches, and the base of the spire 6 inches. Elephants’ heads 
project round the base of the dagaba, and there is a lion looking 
outward at each comer. 

Examples of Types 

Of the six kinds of dagabas, I am acquainted with no pre- 
Christian example of the modern Bell shape with the exception 
of the Idikatu dagaba at Mihintale. The primitive type of 
bell which was usually copied may have been unlike later 
bells ; and it is most probable that the Lankartoa dagaba, 
in which a more or less hemispherical dome rested on a short 
vertical-sided cylinder of the same diameter, may represent 
the earliest Bell-shaped edifice. If not, we should have in it 
a seventh type, which the old authority would be unlikely 
to omit from his list. 

In excavating at an early monastic building at Anuradhapura, 
Mr. Bell found a small copper bell with high vertical sides 
and a rounded top,^ which proves that this shape was employed 
in ancient times for such articles. Ancient Egyptian and 
some early Indian bells were somewhat similar, with rounded 
tops. There can be no doubt also that the common wooden 
bell which is hung on the necks of cattle, and has nearly vertical 
sides, adheres to a primitive type. The Bell dSgaba of modern 
times copies the present form of the bell in varying proportions, 
and is now decidedly the favourite shape with the designers 
of these structures. 


^ Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Fourth Progress Report, p. 4, 
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The ' Chatty * or Water-pot shape has been abandoned, 
and was never popular. It is formed from the sphere, by 
fixing the base line at about one-quarter of the height, so that 
the dome becomes three-fourths of a globe. The only Sinhalese 
representation of it with which I am acquainted is the Tissa 
karan^uwa No. 93, in which the greatest diameter is at about 
one-third of its height. This style of building appears to have 
been more practised in India ^ than in Ceylon, but not in very 
early works. 

The Bubble, or plain hemisphere, was the favourite design 
in early times, and it is still found in the case of many small 
dagabas reconstructed inside cave temples. Nearly all the 
very early dagabas in Ceylon and India followed this type, 
which with its simple well-rounded outline is perhaps the most 
effective one for very large structures. A large number of 
the smaller dagabas had no tee or base for the spire, which in 
such a case was in the form of a monolithic stone pillar, usually 
octagonal in section, with a rounded top ending in a blunt 
point; it rose directly out of the top of the dome. 

The Heap-of-Paddy shape is doubtless a very ancient type of 
dagaba, which perhaps represents a form of early eastern tumu¬ 
lus or cairn. It consists of the end portion of a wide cone, with 
slightly curved sides and a rounded top. The restored Kaelani 
dagaba is of this type and the Sela caitya at Anuradhapura 
may also have been of this shape. It is not found in Tissa, 
nor in the karanduwas ; but a few examples are to be seen 
at secluded wiharas, and although these have been restored 
after their original construction it is most unlikely that the 
form would be changed from another type to this unusual 
one. The tee in this dagaba is commonly a very small one, 
but at the Kaelani structure the length of its side is very nearly 
equal to a quarter of the width of the dome. 

There is a dSgaba of this character at Ottappuwa, in the 
North-central Province, which is attributed by tradition to 
DevSnam-piya Tissa. The bricks in it are 18*60 inches long, 
9-52 inches wide, and 3*12 inches thick; Bt. is 29*7 and the 
contents 552 cubic inches. These dimensions point to some 

^ An example is to be seen in the AmarSlvati relief, Fig. No. 81. 
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time late in the second century, or early in the first century 
B.C., as the date of the work. An inscription ^ left at it by 
'[Siri-kana raja* (30-33 a.d.) proves that it was in existence 
before his time. 



At a dagaba of this shape at Wellangolla, in the North¬ 
western Province, the bricks are 3 inches thick, a size that belongs 
to pre-Christian times. At another, at Kahatagaswela, in the 
same Province, the bricks average 15-22 inches in length, 
7-84 inches in breadth, and 2-65 inches in thickness, Bt. being 
20-8, and the contents 316 cubic inches. This size indicates 
that they were burnt in the first three centuries after Christ. 

The Lotus (bud) dSgaba might be expected to be of common 
occurrence, from the popularity of the flower as a decorative 
' motive but it is one of the rarest forms of dagaba, and I 
have not met with a single building of this shape. It is found, 
however, in the Nikawae-kanda karancjuwa numbered 
104, in which it represents an unopened lotus bud. The 
crystal numbered 98 may be an unfinished karan^uwa of 
this type, there being no relic-cavity in it. 

The Nelli dagaba is supposed to represent the form of the 
fruit of the Nelli tree {Phyllanthits emhlica), which seems to 
have been highly esteemed in former times, since it is used 
as a popular simile in writings and inscriptions. King Nilianka 
Malla mentions that he had inspected all Ceylon and ' had as 
precise a view of the whole as if it were a ripe Nelli fruit in 
his hand.^ This is a small round fruit with a green rind, 

^ See the final chapter, and Fig. No. 153 for facsimile. 

* Ancient Inscriptions, No. 143. 
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growing on a low tree which is abundant in part of the Nilgala 
district; it is there about the size of the ordinary ' marbles " 
of schoolboys. 

I presume that the round-topped dagabas in which the 
curve of the side of the dome is an arc of a circle, the centre 
of which is beyond the vertical axis, represent this form. This 
outline is seen in the Tissa karanduwas numbered 94 and 96 
and Nos. 108-110 at Nikawae-kanda; and possibly such 
designs as the Tissa karanduwa No. 95 and the Nikawae- 
kanda karanduwas Nos. 102,103 and 107 were grouped under 
this heading. These forms appear to have been rarely adopted 
in actual construction in Ceylon. 

For convenience of reference, I append an amended list 
of the dimensions of dated bricks, in which I have inserted 
the sizes of the bricks at the structures to which definite ages 
have been attributed in this chapter. 



AMENDED LIST OF DATED BRICKS. 


No 

Name of Structure. 

Date. 

Length 
in Inches. 

Breadth 
in Inches. 

Thickness 
in Inches. 

Breadth x 
Thickness. 

Length x 
Thickness. 

Contents in 
Cub. Ins. 


Large d3.gaba, Sanchi, India 

B.C. 

3rd Cent. 

16-00 10-00 3'^ 30 

48 

480 

I 

Maha SaSya, Mihin- 

tale .... N.C.P. 


17-92 8-872-9125-8 

S2-I 

461 

2 

! Mahanaga dagaba, 

Tissa .... S.P. 


17.35 8-842-8325 

49-1 

434 

3 

! Yatriiaia dagaba, 

Tissa .... 


17.85 8-642.9025 

51*7 

447 

4 

; Sanda-giri dagaba, 

Tissa .... ,, 

Early 2nd Cent. 

17-14 8-67 2-81 24-4 

48-1 

418 

5 

: Maenik dagaba, Tissa ,, 

2nd Cent. 

16-57 8-862-8024-8 

46-4 

411 

t 

> Miriswaeti dagaba, 

Anuradhapura . N.C.P. 


— 10-413-0031-2 



7 

Ru wan waeli dagaba, 
Anuradhapura 
(inner work) . . 


— 9*67 2-79 27J 



8 

Ru wan waeli dagaba, 
Anuradhapura, 

(outer work) . . „ 


14-06 8-992-9026-1 

40-8 

366 

9 

Ruwanwaeli dagaba, 
Anuradhapura, 

(elephant wall) . 


17-00 — 2-85 — 

48*4 


10 

Nuwara-kanda . . N.W.P. 

,, 

16-76 8-763-0927 

52 

4.‘;4 

II 

NikawaS-kanda dagaba „ 

Late 2nd Cent. 

16-41 8-163-3927-6 

55-6 

454 

12! 

Abhaya-giri dagaba, 

' Anuradhapura . N.C.P. 

early ist Cent. 

Early ist Cent. 

18-92 9-623-2030-7 

6o-5 

583 

13 

Lankarama dagaba, 
Anuradhapura , ,, 


17-37 8-94 2-62 23-4 

45*.“; 

407 

14 

DambuUa cave temple ^ C.P. 

ist Cent. 

19.45 — 2-45 — 

47-6 

— 

IS 

MiliaSwa-gala dagaba N.C.P. 

ist or 2nd Cent. 

15.57 8-0027221.7 

42-3 

339 

26 

Daku^u dagaba, 

Anuradhapura . ,, 

2nd Cent. 

16-36 8-182-31 i8-9 

37*8 

309 

17 

JStavana dagaba, 
Anuradhapura . „ 

Late 3rd Cent. 

15-82 8-412-2619 

357 

301 

18 

Hurulla tank, central 
sluice .... 


— 8-402-7022-7 




Hurulla tank, high- 
level sluice . . ,, 


— 8-35 2-51 21 



19 

Padawiya sluice . „ 


14-02 8-50 2-46 20-9 

34*5 

293 

30 

Va^nat^i Paiama . „ 


13-61 8-482-7022-9 

3<5*7 


21 

Nirammulla sluice . N.W.P. 


— 8-452-7021-5 



22 

Da]ada Mahgawa 

(inner room) . . N.C.P. 

Early 4th Cent. 

14-10 8-452.5221-3 

35*5 

300 

23 

TSpawaewa sluice , „ 

Late 4th Cent. 

— 7-402-4318 


— 

34 

Sigiriya gallery . „ 

Late 5th Cent. 

T13-09 7-322-31 i6-9 

30*2 

220 

35 

Ranko^ dagaba, 

Polannaruwa. . „ 

12th Cent. 

12-52 8-402-0016*8 

25 

210 

36 

ThQparama hall (in¬ 
side) .... 

ft 

12’00 8*36 2*00 i6*7 

24 

201 

27 

Fortification Wall 
Polannaruwa . „ 

ff 

12*63 8-202*oo|i6.4 

25*3 

207 


There is good reason to believe that about the tenth century the breadth 
■was sometimes under 8 inches and the thickness a little less than 2 incbes, but I 
am^unable to give the sizes of any dated bricks of that period. 

^ For the age of this temple see Th* EarUMt In$eripiitm$, No. 75. 

34 S 
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THE EARLIEST IRRIGATION WORKS 

T he special feature of the ancient civilisation of Ceylon was 
its irrigation works, which with the exception of part of 
the mountain district were made throughout the whole country. 
Their purpose was to store or convey the water which was 
required for the rice fields that were formed at every suitable 
place in the island. 

Two different systems of irrigation were adopted, depend¬ 
ing on the circumstances of each case. According to one 
the water was impounded in reservoirs, from which it was 
gradually passed out, either directly onto the fields where it 
was wanted, or by means of excavated channels down which 
it flowed to them. 

According to the other system, part of the water flowing 
down the rivers was turned into longer excavated channels 
which conveyed it to more distant lands, or reservoirs, tem¬ 
porary dams or permanent masonry dams being constructed 
across the rivers below the off-takes of the channels, in order 
to divert into them a larger quantity of water than coul(J:'be 
secured without such aid when the flow of the rivers began 
to diminish after the end of the seasonal rains of the 
monsoons. The north-east monsoon lasts from October to 
March, and its regular rains end in January ; the South¬ 
west monsoon lasts from April to September, and its rains 
cease in June. 

This latter method of irrigation by means of channels 
cut from rivers is of the greatest antiquity, having been 
practised in North-western and Central India, and most 
probably also Southern India, from immemorial times. It 
originated in the Euphrates valley, where the cultivation 
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of the fertile lands on both banks of the river was largely 
dependent on it. 

The first record of any irrigation work there is contained 
in an inscription left by Eannadu, King of Shirpurla in Southern 
Babylonia, who ruled in about 4000 B.c., and who mentions 
his construction of several canals, one of them being known 
as' Lummadimshar,’ at the side of which he made a reservoir^ 
the first on record, ‘ a basin (containing) 3600 gur [each being 
eight bushels] of water.* Another of these canals is specially 
stated to have been cut * from the great river * (Euphrates). 

Entemena, nephew of Eannadu, recorded the opening of 
several fresh canals, and also the prolongation of the Euphrates 
canal to the river Tigris. Urukagina, King of Shirpurla, 
who reigned in 3900 b.c., according to the latest conclusions,^ 
and not in 4500 b.c. as was supposed by Dr. Radau {Early 
Babylonian History, p. 47), also cut a canal there. His own 
words regarding it are, * For Nina her beloved canal Ninaki- 
tum-a he has built.’ Nina was the Goddess Bau, the Great 
Mother. 

In nearly all cases these early canals were distinguished 
by special names. It is most improbable that this would 
be the case when irrigation channels were originally made, 
and as one of the first ones of which a record has been preserved 
has its own title it may be concluded that the construction 
of such works dates from nearly 4500 b.c., or possibly an 
even earlier time. 

R 4^ndia, we find the digging of channels referred to in very 
earfy times (Rig Veda, iii, 33, 6; iv, 19, 2), perhaps in the 
third millennium b.c. ; and the benefits derived from them 
would be so apparent that doubtless many others continued 
to be opened from that period down to historic times, even 
although no actual record of them has been preserved. 

While it is almost certain, therefore, that the first Gangetic 
settlers must have been acquainted with this manner of irriga¬ 
tion before they came to Ceylon, there is nothing to indicate 
that they brought with them a knowledge of the construc¬ 
tion of reservoirs, which as a general rule were neither required 
» King and Hall. Egypt and Western Asia, p. 189. 
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nor made in the districts inhabited by their ancestors in India. 
Although an inscription at Junagadh ^ has recorded that 
one was formed by Pushyagupta, the brother-in-law of the 
great King Candragupta,^ and was afterwards repaired by 
the latter’s grandson, the Emperor Asoka, it appears to have 
been a comparatively small work, of which little or no trace 
now remains. It is possible that the Sinhalese acquired a 
knowledge of the art of reservoir construction in Southern 
India. In any case, there can be no doubt that the credit of 
its development and extension in the island is due to some 
of the first Sinhalese rulers and their responsible advisers. 

The nature of the fiat plains around the sites of the primitive 
capitals of Southern India could never have encouraged the 
construction of reservoirs with high embankments, which, 
in fact, are still non-existent on them. All that could be 
attempted there in very early times in the way of making 
reservoirs would be the formation of shallow village tanks, 
with embankments from six to ten or twelve feet high, for 
retaining a supply of rain-water for bathing purposes, and for 
the irrigation of the adjoining fields attached to each village. 

It was only in the districts surrounding the early capitals 
of Ceylon that the necessary conditions existed for promoting 
the construction of larger works of this character—a series 
of shallow valleys down which flowed seasonal streams of 
moderate size, and a heavy rainfall lasting for only a short 
period in each monsoon. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
the formation of all reservoirs of a class with embankments 
much higher than those of simple village tanks was originally 
due to the constructive genius of the Sinhalese themselves. 

At an early date they undertook the raising of great earthen 
embankments, often some miles in length, across many suit¬ 
able valleys, thus intercepting the flow of the streams, and 
storing up during the rainy seasons, in the reservoirs thus 
formed, immense sheets of water for the irrigation of large 

^ The Indian Antiquary, Vol. vii, p. 257. 

* According to Mr. V. A. Smith this king reigned from 321 to 297 
B.c. (Early History of India, p. 44). Sir F. Max Miiller’s date is 315- 
291 B.c. (The Dhammapada, p. xxxvi). 
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tracts of land lower down in the valleys, that were found 
to be suitable for the cultivation of rice, the only culture for 
which the water was utilised. 

In addition to the benefit which the country in general 
derived from the works, a considerable part of the produce 
of the irrigated lands was devoted in many instances, after 
the introduction of Buddhism, to the maintenance of the 
Buddhist monks. Thus it soon came to be thought an act 
of great religious merit to construct such reservoirs, and the 
continuance of the practice by all the pious monarchs of the 
island was then assured. These were the larger works, such 
as private enterprise could not attempt to undertake. 

In the meantime, the formation of minor works at the vil¬ 
lages, by the combined labour of the inhabitants, was doubt¬ 
less encouraged,^ until in the end such ' village tanks' were 

1 Moral Suasion, when applied by the district chiefs, must have 
been an exceedingly effective instrument. Those who possess an 
intimate acquaintance with the village life of the East will easily 
understand that in early times the life of the villager who ventured 
to set his inclinations in opposition to the will of the chiefs would become 
an extremely uncomfortable one—as is often the case even now. At 
the present day, in Ceylon it is not necessary that the chief or headman 
should take any active steps against the recalcitrant person in order 
to bring this about. In every village there are at least two parties, 
often bitterly opposed to each other ; usually they consist of the friends 
and followers of the local headman for the time being, and the adherents 
to the ex-headman. When a villager is once known to have incurred" 
the displeasure of the local chief, and more especially if he be a man 
who has played an unpopular r 61 e in the village for any reason, his 
enemies proceed to take advantage of the opportunities which this 
affords them to annoy him. His cattle are stolen, sometimes his 
corn-stack is burnt down in the night, or his house robbed during^ 
his absence. When he appeals to the headman for assistance in 
apprehending the culprits he is informed that they will be arrested 
on his discovering them and producing some proof of their guilt; 
and there the matter often ends, as the headman is not interested in 
it, and takes no steps to find out the wrong-doers. In many instances, 
false charges are trumped up against the objectionable person, or 
false or doubtful claims instituted over his lands, which he often has 
the greatest difficulty in rebutting, there commonly being some weak 
points in his own proofs of his ownership. If resort be not made to 
these extreme measures there are many other wa)rs of inflicting petty 
annoyances on him the cumulative effect of which almost renders hia 
life a burden to him. 
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established at practically every little settlement in the drier 
districts of the island. 

The first irrigation works made in Ceylon obviously would 
be these village tanks, containing sheets of water that covered 
from two or three acres to one hundred acres or more, the 
size depending on the amount of the water-supply, the require¬ 
ments of the village, and the formation of the ground. At 
first, only the simplest works of the smaller class, with very 
low embankments, would be undertaken ; but when a better 
knowledge of the art of raising such banks of earth to hold 
back greater depths of water was acquired, schemes of a 
more comprehensive character would be attempted, until 
at last no reservoir was looked upon as too great to be con¬ 
structed, and the lengths of the embankments extended for 
any distance up to a maximum of nine miles, while their 
heights in a few instances rose to more than fifty feet. 

The histories, which were compiled by monks who, especi¬ 
ally in early times, were chiefly interested in recording the 
erection of Buddhistic edifices, and the other rehgious acts 
of the various monarchs of Ceylon, contain no reference to the 
formation of the communal village tanks, and too few notices 
of the construction of even the larger class of works, some of 
the most important of which are never mentioned in them, 
at any rate under names that can be recognised at the present 
day. In such cases we have nothing to mark the age of the 
works that cannot be identified in the histories, except the 
evidence obtainable from the dimensions of the bricks that 
were commonly used either in some part of them, or in Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries which depended for their existence on the 
water-supply afforded by the works, and the presence of a 
considerable population which that ensured. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the possibility of error in fixing the age of a work by such 
data, the general trustworthiness of these contemporary 
records is so unmistakable that in the absence of other evi¬ 
dence I shall make full use of them in determining the probable 
dates of some of the works. 

The first notice of the construction of a reservoir in Ceylon 
is found in the Mahavansa (i, p. 37), where it is stated that 
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Prince Anuradha, the brother-in-law of the second king, 
Panduwasa Deva, made one on the southern side of the 
capital, Anuradhapura. This was early in the fourth century 
B.c. It has not been identified, and we may assume that 
it was merely a small work intended for the use of the village 
at which the prince resided. 

The record, the truth of which there can be no reason for 
doubting, is interesting as showing that the Sinhalese had 
already become acquainted with the art of making reservoirs. 
Considering the intimate connection existing between the 
first Sinhalese king and the king of Madura—Wijaya having 
married the latter’s daughter—such a knowledge could 
easily have been acquired from Southern India before 
this date—perhaps even by the early Nagas. Wijaya must 
have obtained his information regarding Madura and its 
sovereign’s family through traders who were visiting the 
two kingdoms ; there could be no other travellers to carry 
news in those days. Thus there would appear to have been 
a regular intercourse between the two countries from an early 
period; it is improbable that it would spring into being 
simply because Wijaya had become king of Ceylon, since 
mere settlers from the valley of the Ganges would have no 
personal acquaintance with Madura, and its ruler, and its 
trading requirements. They can only have heard of them 
from traders who had been at Madura. Such persons would 
doubtless observe the advantages accruing from the presence 
of village tanks on the line of their journey—dried up as the 
country becomes when there is no rain—and the knowledge 
of them would thus be transmitted to Ceylon. 

It may appear to be such a simple matter to raise a long 
bank of earth in order to hold back a certain quantity of 
rain water for bathing purposes or for watering an adjoining 
rice field after the rains have ceased, that any people living 
in hot countries where the rains are only seasonal and are fol¬ 
lowed by several almost rainless months might be expected 
to be struck by the idea of making these little reservoirs for 
themselves, without its transmission from anotiier country ; 
but as a matter of fact the notion of reservoir-making appears 
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to have been originated in only one country, and never to have 
been invented independently elsewhere, at any rate in the 
Old World. When I visited West Africa, the natives of the 
Gambia valley who have cultivated rice for so long a period 
that they have developed many special varieties of this grain, 
informed me that such an idea as storing water for its irriga¬ 
tion had never crossed their minds. They had never heard 
of such a practice, and had no notion regarding the manner 
in which such works should be constructed, even on the smallest 
scale. Probably this was the position in other countries. 

It is most likely, therefore, that the art of reservoir con¬ 
struction owes its origin to the early peoples of the Euphrates 
valley, and that it spread westwards and south-eastwards 
from that centre, reaching the Dravidian districts of India 
possibly before the Aryan invasion of the country, and being 
transmitted thence to Ceylon. 

The next work for storing water, of which any information 
is given in the histories, is of an entirely different class 
from the village tank of Anuradha. Possibly it was the 
first reservoir ever made with an embankment of an import¬ 
ance that must have required special acquaintance with the 
principles of reservoir construction. The honour of occupying 
this prominent position rests with either Pan<Ja-waewa ^ in 
the North-western Province, or Abhaya-waewa at Anura- 
dhapura, or possibly another reservoir at that city. 

Panda-waewa 

In the North-western Province, near Hettipola, a small 
village at the junction of two roads, and sixteen miles east of 
Chilaw, the large deserted tank called Pan(Ja-waewa is found. 
On its southern side and close to the end of its embankment, 
there is a fortified site which apparently was once that of a 
town of considerable size, but is now completely overgrown 
with forest and jungle. It is known as Pancjuwas Nuwara, 
and is locally believed to have been a city founded by PainwJ^wasa 

^ The Sanskrit and Pali word vapi, the EIu or early Sinhalese words 
toawi and wiya^ the Sinhalese waewa, and the Tamil ku(am have the 
same meaning, and signify ‘ tank * or ‘ reservoir.* 


A A 
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Deva in the first half of the fourth century b.c., and at one 
time his capital. 

Beyond the name and the tradition, there is no evidence 
that he actually founded a city at this site ; but this at least 
may be said in favour of the tradition—that it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that if the town was established by a later 
monarch he would perpetuate the memory of a much earlier 
ruler, in preference to his own. in bestowing a name on it. 

A long and exaggerated account of the city is given in an 
old manuscript termed Pradhana Nuwarawal, ‘ Principal 
Cities,’ which describes other large towns of this part of the 



Figs. 114, 115. Pa^di-waewa. 


country, such as KurunSegala, YSpahuwa, and Kandy. It 
proves that the site possessed the same name early in the 
fourteenth century—when the work appears to have been 
compiled ^—and that it was then believed that the city 
was founded by the same ‘Panduwas Raja,' who, it states, 
also * for the support of the city made a great tank.’ It 
mentions that the original city had the honour of being con- 

' It gives the day and hour, but not the year, of the death of a king 
called Pandita Par^ama B^u, and ends after mentioning the acces¬ 
sion of his younger brother, a monk, under the name of Buja Par&krama 
B&hu. The former king lived at Dambadeniya, and removed thence 
to Kandy, which he founded. 
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stnicted by Vissakamma, the divine builder, acting under 
orders issued by Indra. 

The fortifications consist of an enclosing wall forty feet thick, 
faced with brickwork on both sides, and having immediately 
outside it a ditch which is still some seven feet deep, and 
more than ten feet wide in the bottom. This wall is well 
defined and still several feet high; in plan it is a regular 
rhombus, 1000 feet long on two opposed sides, and 950 feet 
long on the other two. 

Without doubt this fortification is of much later date than 
the time of the second king of Ceylon, but that is not proof 
that a settlement did not exist there long prior to its con¬ 
struction. In reality, it shows that some pre-existing station 
of sufficient importance to be worth strong fortifications 
was already established there when the wall was built. I 
possess no measurements of the bricks used in the work. 
No remains of buildings are known inside this fortified space ; 
this indicates the lapse of several centuries since the place 
was abandoned. 

The connection of the position of the city with the date of 
the construction of the reservoir lies in the fact that the town 
was built not only close behind the end of the embankment, 
but so near the edge of the reservoir that when the latter 
was quite full the water extended into the ditch which sur¬ 
rounds its wall. This shows that the reservoir was already 
formed before the exact site of the town was decided upon, 
so that if the name of the city and the tradition respecting 
it be regarded as sufficient evidence that it was founded 
by Pan^uwSsa Deva at this spot, the construction of the 
reservoir must also be attributed to this monarch, although 
neither the one nor the other is mentioned in the histories. 

The chief difficulty in accepting the identification lies in 
the area of the reservoir, the water of which would cover no 
less than 1050 acres when it was full. It was not until at 
least a century later than the time of Pancjuwasa Deva that 
any other reservoir of this size appears to have been made 
in Ceylon; and on a review of the probabilities of the case I 
should be inclined to think that a town built there by that 
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king would be nearer the stream across which the embank¬ 
ment of the tank was raised. If the tank was made at a 
subsequent date, the town, such as it was—probably a mere 
congeries of wattle-and-daub huts—would be re-constructed 
in a new position at the edge of the water. If this opinion 
be not adopted we are driven to the conclusion that this 
great reservoir was formed in the time when the second king 
ruled over the country. As evidence in favour of its early 
date we have the fact that Anuradhapura was established at 
the distance of nearly a mile from the adjoining river, the 
Malwatta-oya. 

Another difficulty which also throws doubt on such an iden¬ 
tification is found in the fact that if the reservoir was made 
by Panduwasa Deva, we must be prepared to admit that 
either brick-making or stone-cutting, or both, as well as the 
art of building with those materials, were sufficiently under¬ 
stood in Ceylon at that early period for the designer to venture 
to construct a masonry outlet or sluice for the purpose of 
regulating the flow of the water and passing it out for the 
use of the rice fields that would be cultivated lower down 
the valley by its aid. Such a great body of water would never 
be retained for the mere use of the inhabitants of the city ; 
and the tank must have been originally intended for irrigat¬ 
ing rice lands in addition to providing the people with a 
supply of water for drinking and bathing purposes. For 
fulfilling such an object some kind of substantially built 
outlet at a low level would be a necessity. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the arts 
of stone-cutting and brick-burning were well advanced long 
before the erection of the first dagabas, and the cutting of 
the earliest inscriptions and the fronts of the cave shelters 
of the Buddhist monks, in the third century b.c. No mere 
learners could have done the works in brick-burning and 
building, and in stone-cutting, which are still preserved. King 
Pandukabhaya, who probably became king at about the end of 
the fourth century b.c. (that is, less than seventy years after 
Pa^duwSsa DSva), certainly formed a reservoir which had 
an embankment higher than that of Panda-waewa. Thus 
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there must always remain a possibility that the tradition 
regarding the origin of this latter work is correct. I shall 
therefore give a short account of the works at Pan(Ja-waewa, 
which may be the first great reservoir ever constructed, if 
we omit from consideration the great lakes of Egypt, since 
they were merely immense natural hollows into which water 
was turned. 

The histories contain almost no information regarding this 
reservoir. They state that King Dappula II (807-812, a.d.) 
built a hospital there, ‘ with a fruitful village attached thereto,' 
for its support (Mah., ii, p. 57) ; and it also appears to be 
mentioned in the same work under the name Setthivapi, * the 
Hetti(pola) Tank,’ as one of the reservoirs repaired by Para- 
krama-Bahu I (1164-1197 a.d.). King Ni^sanka-Malla (1198- 
1207 A.D.) left a record of this restoration in an inscription 
of four lines ^ cut on a stone at the outlet of the low-level 
sluice. Perhaps the work was only completed in his reign. 

The final breach in the embankment was made in the 
early years of last century, and its history is instructive as 
showing how many other great reservoirs in Ceylon may 
have burst. According to the information which I received 
thirty years ago from persons who had heard the story of the 
catastrophe related by those who remembered it, a track 
made by cattle that crossed the embankment had become 
worn down into a deep hollow which was left unfilled. The 
natural consequence of such neglect followed. A sudden and 
extremely high rise of the water (which flooded some of the 
nearest houses at the side of the reservoir), following a very 
heavy rainfall, caused its level to mount up during the dark¬ 
ness of a rainy night until it overtopped the low place; and 
when daylight broke the embankment was found to be com¬ 
pletely breached at the spot, and the reservoir was empty. 
The last Sinhalese king subsequently entrusted its repair 


^ It b?glii3, irlmat Par&krama Bhussd, Mahd Bhussd, Kdlinga 
Stnha dapa nerana patettvanu, and the last part is disa mewara gada 
waSyatn. * The Prosperous King Parakrama, the Great King, tlie 
K3,linga Lion, putting aside and subduing pride . . . the overcoming 
of the impediment to the work of the country.* 
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to one of his chiefs, but he was recalled in 1815, before the 
work was begun, owing to the rebellion which ended in our 
occupation of the Kandian kingdom at the request of the 
chiefs ; and the reservoir has been left in the same useless 
state down to the present day, although plans for its restor¬ 
ation were prepared thirty years ago. 

The embankment was carried in a north-and-south line 
nearly straight across the valley of the Ko]amunu-oya—a 
stream that rises about fifteen miles away—until it passed 
across this river ; it was then turned round to the south¬ 
west so as to abut against a large and nearly flat rock, near 
the southern side of the valley. From the southern side of 
the rock it then resumed its southward direction for a short 
distance, after which it was turned up-stream at a right 
angle for 2100 feet until it ended at high ground not far 
from the site of the old city, Pantjuwas Nuwara. Owing 
to the configuration of the ground, a considerable amount of 
earthwork was saved by this sudden alteration in the line 
of the bank. 

The rock, which is about 250 feet across, was utilised as a 
waste-weir or flood-escape ; and it is evident that the valley 
had been carefully examined, and the site of the embankment 
chosen with the special view of making use of this rock as a 
safe place for the escape of floods. It is quite certain that 
the bank was raised to its full height at the first construction 
of the reservoir. I made a search in vain for any channel 
such as the floods must have excavated had they been dis¬ 
charged out of the tank at a lower level; there can be no 
doubt that from the first they were passed over the rock. 
That the reservoir remained in working order until perhaps 
the twelfth century is a proof that the height to which floods 
would rise over the rock had been correctly estimated. 

The embankment is 8400 feet long, or if miles; and is 22 
feet high above the sill of the low-level sluice, above which 
the crest of the rock rose 13 feet. In later years an additional 
depth of 2 feet of water was retained by means of a tem¬ 
porary dam raised along the front of the rock after the main 
floods had ceased, by the aid of short rough stone pillars, 
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over which a foot-bridge may have been fixed. The top of 
the bank was 8 feet wide, and the sides sloped at the rate of 
2} feet horizontal to i foot vertical. This section is weaker 
than that of any other large pre-Christian bank that I have 
seen. It is almost the only respect in which the bank differs 
from those of other very early works of a similar size, and it may 
indicate its greater age ; later experience evidently showed the 
old engineers the advisability of adopting a broader section 
and flatter slopes. Along the slope facing the water a layer 
of small boulders is laid as a protection against erosion caused 
by waves. This may be of later date than the original work ; 
such a protection is found at all the larger embankments 
in Ceylon, with one or two exceptions. 

One sluice, with a rectangular stone culvert for discharging 
water, was built in the low ground on the northern side of the 
stream, and another at a high level near the northern end 
of the embankment. They appeared to differ in no respect 
from similar structures in other reservoirs in Ceylon ; they 
may have been reconstructed long after the original work 
was done, as the position of the inscription of Ni^^anka-Malla 
indicates, I shall refer to the question of the type of the Sin¬ 
halese sluice in describing one at a somewhat later reservoir 
where I was able to examine the original work. 

When the reservoir retained a depth of 13 feet of water at 
the low-level sluice the area covered by it was 1050 acres, and 
its capacity was 311 million cubic feet; the extra depth of two 
feet increased the area to 1360 acres, and the capacity to 416 
million cubic feet. 

Although the size of this reservoir was surpassed by other 
pre-Christian ones, and left far behind by many post-Chris¬ 
tian works, we cannot fail to be astonished at the bold¬ 
ness and originality of the early engineer who ventured to 
construct such an earthen bank across a valley down 
which floods of considerable volume passed in the rainy sea¬ 
sons. Owing to the heavy rainfall of the gathering ground, 
which averages about 85 inches per annum, the maximum flood 
may amount to 12,000 or 14,000 cubic feet per second. Every 
engineer will recognise that to get rid of this volume of water 
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in safety would be a serious problem; the old designer 
of the works must have been a highly intelligent man to 
overcome it so successfully. Besides this he made every effort 
to reduce the quantity of the earthwork to a minimum ; to 
effect this the line of the bank was twisted about in order to 
avoid low ground, in a manner never found in later works 
of large size. 

Abhava-waewa 

In about 300 b.c., King Pandukabhaya, the grandson of 
Panduwasa Deva, made the Abhaya tank at Anuradhapura 
(Mah., i, p. 43) ; this is the earliest constructive work which 



Fig. 116. Basawak-kitjam. 


can be identified with certainty in Ceylon. Subsequent refer¬ 
ences to it in the histories, as well as an inscription left at it 
in the tenth century, containing the orders of King Kassapa 
IV prohibiting fishing in it, in which it is mentioned by name, 
prove that it is the existing reservoir at Anuradhapura which 
is now termed Basawak-ki 4 am. The first duty assigned to 
me on my arrival in the island in 1873 was the survey of this 
interesting reservoir, at that time almost useless, having a 
large breach through the embankment, in front of which a low 
temporary dam of sticks and earth held back a little water ; its 
restoration was undertaken immediately afterwards from the 
designs then prepared. 
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It is sometimes mentioned casually in the early part of the 
histories—in the time of Pandukabhaya and subsequently— 
but always as a reservoir in working order ; and it appears to have 
remained unbreached as long as Anuradhapura was inhabited— 
that is, for more than 1500 years, a respectable record for a work 
of such early date. Of no structures can it be said more truly 
than of reservoirs, that the most successful works have n^j 
history. Decade follows decade, century succeeds century, 
and while the work is performing its functions satisfactorily 
there is nothing in its life that is worth recording, except the 
levels of the water in it year by year. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, we find nothing noted regarding the state of this 
tank. 

Compared with Panda-waewa its area is insignificant ; 
when full it only covers 255 acres, although it appears to have 
been a little larger originally. Yet it was well designed to ful¬ 
fil its purpose, the storage of rainfall close to the town, for the 
water-supply of the city and for bathing purposes. It made 
the best of a very poor catchment area ; had it been supplied 
with a higher embankment it would have failed to secure much 
more water in years of ordinary rainfall. Owing to the small 
area from which the surplus rainfall flowed into it there would 
be no difficulty at it, like that experienced at Paneja-waewa, 
from very high floods, either during its construction or 
afterwards. 

The plan of the tank on Fig. 70 shows that a much shorter 
bank might have been carried across the valley in a south-east 
line from the flood-escape to a projecting point on the opposite 
side of the reservoir; but this would have removed the water 
nearly half a mile further from the early city, whereas the 
evident aim of the designer was to construct the tank as 
close to the town as possible. He therefore ran the bank to a 
position lower down, where on the eastern side the ground 
level was below that of the water to be retained. From this 
point he turned the line in an up-stream direction, at nearly 
a rectangle, until higher ground was encountered. This turn¬ 
ing of one end of the embankment upstream is a special feature 
of the Anuradhapura reservoirs, PanejS-waewa, and Sangih- 
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Kanadara tank, described below, and is not found elsewhere in 
Ceylon, I believe, excepting in the tanks of the Mannar 
district, where the configuration of the ground, which is 
practically a sloping plain, rendered it unavoidable. 

The embankment is 5910 feet long, or i J miles. As now 
restored, its crest is 22 feet above the sill of the sluice ; but 
originally it appears to have been six feet higher, judging by 
the levels of its more elevated portions. It was considerably 
eroded, and for a great part of its length the top was below 
the level adopted at the restoration. The width of its crest 
was only from six to eight feet, but the slopes on both 
sides were flatter than at Panda-waewa, being at the rate 
of 3*1 feet horizontal to one foot vertical. The slope ad¬ 
joining the water was protected by a layer of small boulders 
(Fig. 138). 

A single sluice was built near the western end ; it consisted, 
as usual, of a stone-lined rectangular well near the water- 
level, and a stone culvert for discharging water. This was 
a work of later date than the embankment, a number of 
pillars and other stones removed from pre-existing buildings 
being used in its construction. After it was built a small rice 
field was formed on the low side of the embankment. 

Floods were allowed to escape round the west end of the 
embankment, through a slight hollow 22 feet wide, the level 
of which was 19 feet above the sill of the sluice. The present 
flood-escape is 3 feet 8 inches lower. The original area 
of the reservoir was about 330 acres, and its capacity about 
133 million cubic feet. 

There is nothing in the design of the embankment which 
is indicative of its antiquity. The slopes of the sides were 
similar to those of many later works, and the weak section 
which appears to be a primitive characteristic of Pan(Ja- 
waewa is thus absent. At a little later date it will be seen 
that it became the custom to make them still flatter. In 
view of the general features of the design, I am of opinion 
that several other embankments of considerable size had been 
constructed in Ceylon before the works at Abhaya-waewa 
were undertaken. 
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Jaya-vapi 

Another reservoir made by Pandukabhaya at the same city, 
before Abhaya-waewa was formed, appears to have been a 
somewhat large one. The Mahavansa relates of it (i, pp. 42, 43), 
' Causing his uncle’s canopy of dominion to be brought, and 
having washed it in the natural tank that was here, this 
Pandukabhaya caused himself to be anointed king with the 
water of that very tank. . . . Having deepened the above- 
mentioned marsh, he made it contain a great body of water. 
By his having been anointed with that water as a conqueror 
(Jaya) it obtained the name of Jaya-vapi.’ 

The old name having been changed, this reservoir has not 
been identified. If it had an embankment and was not 



merely an excavated pool, and if it also covered a large area and 
was near the town, as the extract would lead one to suppose, 
it may have occupied the site of Tissa-waewa, the next tank 
of which I give particulars. 

The illustration (Fig. No. 117), from a sketch made by 
me in 1873, shows a large natural pool in the bed of Tissa- 
waewa. It is not unlikely that an embankment, may have 
been raised on the low side of this sheet of water, along the 
line of the present embankment of Tissa-waewa, so as to 
retain a better supply during the dry seasons, before the 
construction of Abhaya-waewa. There is some evidence of this 
in the name of a long channel that was subsequently cut in 
order to lead water from the great KalS-waewa into Tissa- 
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waewa ; it bore the name Jaya-ganga, ‘the Jaya river’; 
this may indicate that it was the channel that conveyed water 
into the Jaya tank. 

A third reservoir at Anuradhapura, termed Gamani-vapi, 
is referred to (Mah., i, p. 43) as being in existence to the north¬ 
ward of Abhaya-waewa during the reign of the same king. 
The name has been changed, and the tank has not been 
identified. The time of its construction is uncertain ; as the 
father of Pandukabhaya was named Gamani the tank may 
have been constructed by him. According to the Maha- 
vansa he lived at Anuradhapura. Its winding embankment 
indicates a possibility that the shallow tank now called Pera- 
miyan-kulam is this work. 

TiSSA-WAEWA, 

Soon after the middle of the third century b.c. King Deva- 
nam-piya Tissa formed the Tissa tank at Anuradhapura (Mah., 
i» p- 79). The account of the incident which led to the erection 
of the Miriswaeti dagaba by King Duttha-Gamini proves that 
this is the reservoir on the south-western side of the dagaba ; 
it still bears the original name. According to the story in the 
history, the king had gone to bathe in Tissa-waewa, and had 
set up his sceptre in the ground at the side of it. When he 
had finished his bath and wished to take away the sceptre it 
was found to be miraculously fixed, and immoveable. The 
dSgaba was built by the king immediately afterwards, close 
to this reservoir, and enclosing the sceptre, in order to com¬ 
memorate the miracle. 

The valley in which the reservoir was made is very shallow, 
and the design took a peculiar form in consequence. A 
straight bank was raised across the lower part of the ground 
for nearly three-quarters of a mile, running nearly north and 
south. From each end of this a long arm was carried in an 
up-stream direction, forming an obtuse angle with the central 
part, and being continued until ground was met with suffi¬ 
ciently high to prevent the escape of floods. If Pancjukabhaya 
raised an embankment at this place, it must have occupied the 
line of the central straight part of this bank. 
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The embankment of Tissa-waewa is 11,000 feet, or 2iV 
miles, in length, and about 25 feet high across the bed of the 
valley, which is flat for a long distance. The width of the 
crest averages 12 feet, but in parts is 18 feet. The outer side 
slopes at the rate of 3 feet horizontal to i foot vertical; the 
upper part of the inner slope, adjoining the water, falls at the 
rate of 2*8 feet horizontal to i foot vertical until at the 
level of the flood escape it reaches the stone facing of boulders 
and wedged stones which is laid to protect it from erosion by 
waves ; this is at an inclination of feet horizontal to i foot 
vertical (Fig. 139). The bank is a well made and substantial 
work, which with a little attention may last practically for 
ever ; it appears to be in its original state, and is a credit to 
the men who raised it. There is no sign that it has ever given 
way except at the low-level sluice, where there was a small 
breach when I first saw the work in 1873. 

A low-level sluice was built in the northern arm of the 
embankment, and a high-level one at about the middle of 
the southern arm. These had the usual rectangular wells 
and stone culverts. The well at the low-level sluice was nine 
feet wide in the line of the culvert. 

A place for the escape of floods was left at each end of the 
bank, unprotected by masonry. The level at both was about 
15 feet 4 inches above the sill of the low-level sluice ; it is now 
raised to 17 feet 6 inches. Their total width only amounted 
to about 50 feet, the catchment basin of this tank being a 
very small one. 

The area of Tissa-waewa was about 396 acres; as now 
enlarged it may be 550 acres. Its capacity is unknown. 

Vavunik-kulam 

The construction of Vavunik-kulam, a reservoir in the 
Northern Province, should probably be assigned to nearly 
the same period. Its original name was Peli-vSpi, so-called 
because it was formed by raising a long embankment across 
the valley of a stream now termed the Pali river. Th^ sipgie 
reference to it in the Mahavansa (i» p. 107) shows that it was 
in existence before the time of Duttha-Gamini, and this may* 
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carry its construction back to the third century b.c., as the 
Tamil ruler Elara, who was killed by that king, and who is 
stated to have been on the throne for forty-four years, from 
205 B.C., to 161 B.C., is not known to have made any reservoirs. 
Of course there remains a possibility that it was formed during 
the reign of Elara, and that the early annalists omitted to 
record the fact. 

The reference to it in the history is as follows : * To the 
northward of the capital, at the distance of seven yojanas, in 
the sand-banks of the stream flowing into the tank of Pdi vapi 
gama, four superb gems, in size about a small grindstone^ 
and of the colour of the Umma flower, were produced.* The 
name, the distance from the city, and the reference to a stream 
with sand-banks render the identification certain, there being 
no other reservoir on the river, and no other stream with sand¬ 
banks at that distance north of Anuradhapura. 

According to my hand copy of the inscription left by King 
Wasabha (66~iio a.d.) at Peramiyan-kulam, on the northern 
side of Anuradhapura—(No. 7 of Dr. E. Muller’s Ancient 
Inscriptions )—it appears to have been granted by that king 
to the Community of Monks. The words in my copy are, Pali 
nakaraka wawiya ma tera Majihaka dini, * He gave the Pali- 
nagara tank to the great thera Majjhima.’ In the forest near 
the northern end of the embankment, Mr. C. F. S. Baker, the 
engineer who surveyed the tank, met with some ruins which 
may indicate the site of this ancient city, Pali nagara. 

Detailed surveys have shown that when the reservoir was full 
the water covered an extent of 1975 acres, and the tank then 
had a capacity of 596 million cubic feet. 

The work was of a different class from those already de¬ 
scribed, its object being solely the storage of water for the 
irrigation of the rich lands lower down the valley. Thus it may 
have been the first large reservoir entirely devoted to such a 
purpose. The fact that some of the most productive land in 
northern Ceylon would be irrigable by means of it, accounts 

1 I do not know what is meant by this, the grindstone not being 
an Eastern article. « 
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for the selection of this valley as the site of one of the first 
large irrigation schemes. 

But the provision of water for this purpose would be use¬ 
less were there not cultivators ready and willing to utilise 
it; it follows, therefore, that an adequate population who 
understood rice-growing was already established in this part 
of the island at this early period. We may safely assume 
that all could not be the descendants of settlers from the 
valley of the Ganges ; and if not, the others must have been 
Dravidians, that is, most probably Nagas, the Vaeddas being a 
race who were unacquainted with rice cultivation. The rais¬ 
ing of such an embankment as that of Vavunik-kulam 
would necessitate the presence of many hundreds of labourers 
accustomed to earthwork ; the amount of work done itself 
indicates that there was already a large resident population 
in the district. 

We may feel confident that other irrigation reservoirs of con¬ 
siderable size had been formed before the benefits derivable 
from large schemes of this nature had become sufficiently 
well known to induce the sovereign, who of course was the 
moving spirit in such matters, to undertake the construction 
of the long embankment of this tank solely for the furtherance 
of agriculture in an outlying part of his dominions. 

The design of the work was of a simple character. A straight 
embankment was carried across the Pali river, from the northern 
side of the valley, in a south-south-eastern direction, for a 
mile and a half. After arriving close to the southern side 
it was deflected into a south-western line for three-quarters 
of a mile, so as to include in the reservoir another subsidiary 
shallow valley, this part of the work being doubtless a subse¬ 
quent addition to the original scheme. The extended bank 
ended by being turned round again into a south-eastern 
curve until it encountered higher ground. The total length 
is 13,350 feet, or about 2^ miles. 

Although the river rises only twenty miles away, and 
the catchment area has a rainfall which amounts to less than 
50 inches per apnum, the embankment has been badly breached 
in five places, and the reservoir has been abandoned for many 
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centuries, and its bed is now overgrown with jungle. There 
are also unmistakable signs of former breaches that have been 
repaired. 

The only possible natural way in which five breaches can 




119. Avcrag* ti BqnK. 


Figs. ii 8, 119. Vavtiaik-kujam. 

be caused at the same time in an embankment of a reservoir 
is by the rising of the water until it flows over the top of the 
bank at any points where the earthwork is a trifle lower than 
elsewhere. This is what must have occurred at Vavu^- 
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kulam ; but it does not indicate, as might appear to be the 
case, that the space provided for the free escape of all ordinary 
floods was insufficient. On the contrary it may have been 
enough, under ordinary conditions, for a reservoir in such 
a site. In the northern part of the bank a flood-escape at 
least 80 feet wide, and possibly much more, was left open. At 
the southern end a width of 450 feet was allowed at the end of 
the extended bank, and therefore most probably a wide flood- 
escape existed at the end of the original bank. 

The experience of the last twelve years has shown that it 
may be suggested with confidence that the bursting of the 
reservoir was due to one of those violent cyclonic rain¬ 
storms which sometimes occur in this Province, and against 
which in most cases it is impossible to make provision, even 
if it could be foreseen. On the occasion of such a downfall 
in another part of the Northern Province in December, 1897, 
the actual depth of rain which fell in 24 hours, as 
recorded by three observers at Nedunkeni, one being the 
Medical Officer of the station and another his dispenser, 
was 3172 inches. The enquiry which I personally made 
on the spot regarding the manner in which this fall was 
gauged satisfied me that it correctly represented the quantity 
of rain collected in the rain-gauge, and that in addition a 
small amount must have been intercepted by two high trees 
as the wind veered round in their direction. The storm began 
about three hours before this record commenced, and the 
total amount which fell in twenty-seven or twenty-eight hours 
must have been 34 or 35 inches deep. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that the damage caused 
throughout the tract which experienced this cyclonic storm was 
enormous. Roads were washed away, and one iron bridge 
presented a curious spectacle, standing isolated over the river 
that it spanned, with the approaches, that is, the road on an 
embankment at each end of it, more or less carried away. The 
tanks of the district suffered most; more than 160 were burst, 
in all cases by the flood-water’s pouring in a great volume 
over the crests of their banks. 

One work called [Periya-kulam, that had been restored by 
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the Government, and has an embankment half a mile long, 
with sufficient space at one end for the escape of all ordinary 
floods, is in a catchment area that extends only some five 
miles in length above the embankment. The bank is about 
20 feet high. The flood rose until it poured over the whole 
length of this embankment, and when I afterwards visited it 
there were several small logs and one large one stranded 
across its crest, left there by the water on their way over its 
top. Of course a deep breach was made at a place where 
this bank at last gave way. 

All ordinary precautions against floods must be unavailing 
when such an outburst as this occurs. The design of the 
Vavunik-kulam scheme cannot be considered defective if it 
failed to meet such a contingency. The tank may have 
been in good working condition for many centuries before 
the former breaching of the bank took place, and many more 
may have passed before its final destruction. 

The designer did, in reality, take quite unusual steps to 
ensure the safety of the reservoir. Though the crest of the 
bank is only ten or twelve feet wide in the better sections, the 
ttp-streara side slopes at the rate of 4*8 feet horizontal to i 
foot vertical, and the outer one at the rate of 4-6 feet hori¬ 
zontal to I foot vertical. It may be doubted if there are 
more than three or four other reservoirs in Ceylon with such 
flat slopes in their eipbankments. The whole bank is made 
of good material, and the side adjoining the water is pro¬ 
tected up to the ordinary water-level by a layer of small 
boulders. Under ordinary conditions the work might have 
survived intact to the present day; but the person respons¬ 
ible for the design could not be aware—^as, in fact, no one in 
the island knew twelve years ago—that this part of Ceylon is 
liable to experience such frightful rain-storms as that which I 
have just described—which was perhaps the heaviest that 
has visited the modem world. 

The depth of water retained in the reservoir between the 
sills of the sluices and the level of the flood-escapes was about 
18 feet, and the crest of the bank was 8 feet higher. 

Only two sluices were fotmd at this work, one being near each 
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side of the valley. They consisted, as usual, of a rectangular 
well, and a rectangular stone culvert which passed under the 
embankment. I did not see them ; they were lost in the thorny 
jungle which enveloped the whole bank, and their sites were 
unknown when I visited the place. Their wells measured about 
10 feet by 15 feet in plan, and were built of brickwork. 
According to the drawings, the northern one was 80 feet and 
the southern one 140 feet from the centre of the bank, these 
being distances that are far greater than those at other similar 
embankments, in which the well is usually placed near the 
point where the water-level meets the up-stream slope of the 
earthwork. This variation from later practice indicates the 
early date of the works. 

Pavat-kulam 

On account of the dimensions of the bricks used in one of 
its sluices, another reservoir in the Northern Province, now 
called Pavat-kujam, twenty-eight miles south of the last, also 
appears to be a work of either the third century b.c. or the 
following century. As its original name is unknown it can¬ 
not be traced in the histories, even if it is mentioned in them. 

This reservoir was made at the junction of two streams 
which flow westward through the district to the south of 
Vavuniya, the total length of the catchment area being about 
16 miles ; the average rainfall amounts to a little more than 
50 inches per annum. 

Evidently the valley had been well explored before the 
position of the embankment was decided upon. Advantage 
was taken of the presence of a long and high rocky ridge 
which projected into the valley from the northern side, and 
the embankment was run in a south-south-westerly direction 
from its end to a continuation of it two miles away, on the 
opposite side of the valley, meeting on the way two high rocky 
detached portions of the ridge. There are thus three separate 
banks which fill up the gaps left in this rocky ridge. The 
total length from end to end is 9700 feet, or miles, of which 
the artificial bank occupies about a mile and a half. The 




Figs, i 20-125. Pavat-ku|am. 
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site was undoubtedly the best one in the whole valley for the 
formation of a storage reservoir. 

The tank held a depth of 18 feet of water above the sill of the 
lowest sluice, up to the permanent level of the flood-escape; 
its area was 2029 acres and its capacity 779 million cubic feet. 
The scale of the work therefore resembled that of Vavunik- 
kulam, but the quantity of earthwork in the bank was much 
less than at that reservoir. The quality of the soil in the 
irrigable tract is not so good as at the northern work, and as 
Some difficulty was experienced in providing sufficient space 
for the passage of floods it is probable that Vavunik-kulam 
would be the first to be selected for construction. The sole 
object of the work was the storage of water for the irrigation of 
rice fields. 

The embankment has a total height 'of 28 feet in the deeper 
part of the reservoir ; its crest was 8 feet above the perman¬ 
ent water-level. The top is usually about 10 feet wide, but on 
many sections (at which it may have been worn down) it is from 
15 to 25 feet in width. The side-slope on the up-stream face 
is about 3-2 feet horizontal to i foot vertical, and on the outer 
face 2*6 feet to i. The engineers were evidently beginning 
to recognise that it was unnecessary to give the outer face as 
flat a slope as that of the inner one. The ihner slope was pro¬ 
tected as usual by a layer of small boulders and wedged 
rubble stones, extending downwards from the water level. 
The top has been generally worn down three or four feet below 
its original level. 

In order to allow the passage of floods three places were 
left open. Owing to the steep ends of the rocky ridges, the 
designer found it a difficult matter to provide sufficient space 
for this purpose, and as a matter of fact he must have under¬ 
estimated the requisite extent; I calculated that with a 
probable flood of 11,500 cubic feet per second the water would 
rise within two feet of the crest of the embankment. In such 
a long bank the settlement or gradual wearing down of the 
top of the bank to this extent in some places might escape 
notice, and the result was that the embankment was breached 
two or three times. The sites of three repaired breaches are 
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visible, one of them being of large size, and at the present day 
there are two deep ones through which the rivers flow. 

At the southern end of the bank there is a flood-escape 125 
feet wide in the line of the bank. Its floor and the ends of the 
embankment at it are covered with large wedged slabs of 
stone, carefully laid, those on the floor occupying a transverse 
breadth of 60 feet. This may be a work of later date than the 
construction of the reservoir. 

This ' waste-weir ’ is provided with a series of pairs of stone 
pillars, irregular in size and shape, a short one about two feet 
high being in front of a taller one five or six feet high, and a 
few inches distant from it. By the aid of these, a temporary 
dam of sticks and earth could be raised across the waste-weir 
after the floods had passed, so as to retain an extra depth 
of two feet of water. This would increase the area of the 
reservoir to 2400 acres and its capacity to 972 million cubic 
feet. A road-bridge of stone slabs laid on stone pillars enabled 
the stream from this flood-escape to be crossed when a con¬ 
siderable volume of water was passing down it (Fig. 125). 

The other flood-escapes were simple overflow channels 
at rocky sites, one being 25 feet and the other 100 feet wide. 
At the former the ends of the bank are protected by squared 
stones laid in steps from the floor upwards. 

The extent to which the reservoir was utilised may be 
gauged by its being provided with four sluices, in addition 
to a high level culvert under the floor of the southern waste- 
weir. One of these was a high-level sluice near the northern 
end of the embankment; the others were much lower, one 
being in the northern bank, another in the southern section, 
while the remains of the inlet of the third one can be seen 
near the middle of the work. 

The southern sluice was the lowest, and was 18 feet zj- 
inches below the level of the waste-weir; the northern low- 
level sluice was i foot inches higher; the northern high- 
level sluice was 5 feet inches above the lowest one; and 
the culvert at the waste-weir was 9 feet 9 inches above it. 

The sizes of the wells at these works were as follows, the 
longer dimension being the measurement parallel to the line 
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of the bank :—At the southern low-level sluice, 11 feet 2 inches 
by 8 feet 10 inches ; at the central sluice, about 8 feet square ; 
at the northern low-level sluice, 8 feet 2^ inches square, and 
at the northern high-level sluice, 13 feet 8J inches by 8 feet. 

The culvert at the waste-weir was built of stone, and the 
well of the northern low-level sluice was also lined with stone, 
with a substantial backing of brickwork. At the others, 
the well of the central sluice probably, and those of the other 
two sluices certainly, were built of stone in the lower part, 



Fig. 126. Bis5kotuwa. N. Low-level Sluice. 
(One end removed.) 


with a backing of brickwork, but after the first two or three 
courses were finished in brickwork only, the side of the southern 
low-level sluice adjoining the central line of the embankment 
being, however, faced throughout with stone slabs (Fig. 124). All 
the brickwork was laid in excellent mortar made with lime 
burnt from coral. The stonework in all the sluices is of 
the type of all later works, and consists of long thin slabs 
of considerable breadth, passing from one side of the wells 
to the other when laid in their walls. These slabs were placed 
on edge when used as linings of the wells, and in aU sites they 
were fitted together with great care. The faces and beds 
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of the stones were well, though not finely, dressed, but the 
backs were left rough (see Figs. 124 and 126). 

The dimensions of the bricks employed in the low-level sluices 
provide the only clue to the age of the reservoir. At the southern 
low-level sluice their length was 17*36 inches, the breadth 
8*6o inches, and the thickness 2*89 inches ; Bt. was 24*8 
inches, and the contents 433 cubic inches. The size clearly 
points to some date not later than the early part of the first 
century b.c. The figures agree very closely with those of 
the Sandagiri dagaba at Tissa, which was built by King Kaka- 
vanna-Tissa in the first half of the second century b.c., and 
they are also nearly those of other very early dagabas. 

The bricks in the northern low-level sluice may be of a 
slightly later date, as the variations in the length and breadth 
prove that moulds of a different size were used for them, 
that is, that tl-ey were not burnt at the same time as the 
others. They have a length of 16*70 inches, a breadth of 
8*29 inches, and a thickness of 2*94 inches ; Bt. is 24*4 square 
inches and the contents 408 cubic inches. 

The thickness of the bricks at both these sluices is relatively 
much greater than in those of the LankarSma dagaba, and 
if that work be excluded the dimensions indicate some period 
either in the third century, or—if we accept the Sandagiri bricks 
as our guide—in the second century b.c. Considering the 
advanced type of the designs for the sluices, the latter is 
the more probable time. 

The southern low-level sluice was of special interest. The 
unbroken state of practically all the bricks used in the face 
of the well, and the fact that they were all of one size, prove 
that this part of the work was the original structure, just 
as it was left by its builders. ‘ When I saw it twenty-four 
years ago, it was still fulfilling the purpose for which it was 
constructed, although the culvert was damaged ; and a small 

‘ Mr. R. A. Powell, of the Public Works Department, the engineer 
who supervised the re-construction of the sluice, has informed me 
that in the * backing * of the brickwork he found bricks of several 
sizes. This must indicate some subsequent repairs to that part of 
the work, although the lining or face of the walls appeared to be intact. 
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rice field was supplied with water which passed through it. 
It is greatly to be regretted that it was taken down and rebuilt 
according to an ‘improved’ design a few years afterwards, 
when the reservoir was partly restored by the Public Works 
Department. This is the more to be lamented for the reason 
that in all likelihood it was the only work of the kind of 
such an age in the island, unless the sluices at Vavunik-kulam 
are also in their original state. 

As in all later sluices, the work in this one consisted of 
three parts, (i) a rectangular open well built near the point 
where the water level met the inner slope of the embankment, 
(2) an inlet culvert through which the water passed into this 
well, and (3) a discharging culvert from the well to the foot 
of the outer slope of the bank. 

The well is called in Ceylon a biso-kotuwa, which literally 
means ‘ Queen-enclosure,’ but probably would be more correctly 
termed hisi-kotuwa, * the enclosure where (the water level) 
lowers.’ The sketch (Fig. No. 123) shows the manner in 
which the inner work of three of the sides was built at this 
sluice. The flooring was formed of long well-fitted slabs 
of cut stone, like those in the walls. I do not know the 
thickness of the brick walls; at other sluices it is often from 
five to six feet. Mr. Powell stated that the walls were sur¬ 
rounded by very good clay ‘ puddle ’ for a thickness of two 
feet or more, and that the brickwork was of such excellent 
quality that he could not avoid regretting that he had been 
instructed to pull it down. This well was 14 feet deep; 
originally it was probably built up to the level of the flood 
escape, that is, a little more than 18 feet above the sill level. 

The inlet culvert was 52 feet 6 inches long, and had a peculiar 
bend in its line, as shown in the plan (Fig. 122). I have seen 
nothing of the kind elsewhere. Across its entrance there 
was a block of brick masonry 7 feet thick and 9 feet long, 
which rose 6 feet high above the sill of the culvert and had 
foundations 3 feet 6 inches deep. No similar construction 
has been seen at other works. The culvert was rectangular, 
2 feet wide and 2 feet 6 inches high at the inlet, and 2 feet 6 
inches wide and 3 feet 6 inches high at its junction with the 
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bisokotuwa or well. It had walls 2 feet thick, and was covered 
by slabs about 9 inches thick. Its floor was at the level of 
the bottom of the well. 

The outlet or discharging culvert was of a very interesting 
form. For a length of 14 feet 6 inches it was divided into 
two culverts, each 2 feet square, separated by a wall 2 feet 
thick (Fig. 124). From the end of these double passages their 
outer walls were continued in straight lines to the outside 
of the embankment, gradually approaching each other until 
they were 2 feet 6 inches apart at the outer end. The height 
of the passage for the water was, however, gradually increased 
from 2 feet until it became 3 feet 6 inches at the end of the 
culvert. The walls were 2 feet thick, and on them were laid 
large coverstones of varying thicknesses, from about 9 inches 
to a foot; these were from 5 feet 9 inches to 8 feet long, or 
more, and like those of the floor were dressed on the face and 
sides. Across the outer end of this culvert there was a brick 
wall like that at the inlet, 6 feet high and 12 feet long. The 
culvert walls were built throughout of large stones, well dressed 
on the faces, ends, and beds, and fitted together very carefully. 
For all these measurements of the culverts I am indebted 
to the drawings of them made when the new work was about 
to be built. 

When compared with later sluices, practically the only 
difference occurs in the form of the inlet. In most sluices 
the inlet channel is a very short one, and in large works its 
entrance is protected by a high wall across it, with sloping 
wings built at a batter, to support the soil at each side of 
the approach to it. The increase in the height of the dis¬ 
charging culvert from the well to the outlet occurs at some 
large works only ; in most cases the section remains the same 
throughout. It is astonishing to find this early work adhering 
so closely to the best type of later designs. 

No means of regulating the out-flow of the water is visible 
at any of the ancient sluices in Ceylon, and considerable 
speculation has arisen regarding the purpose for which the 
wells were invariably built across the line of the culverts, 
in the up-stream slope of the embankments. It has been 
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thought that the intelligent engineers who designed these 
great works may have believed that the culvert was relieved 
from internal pressure caused by the water in it, when the 
water was allowed to rise freely in these open wells. This 
opinion is easily proved to be incorrect. The bisokotuwas, 
as I prefer to term the wells (the word ‘ well ’ usually implying 
a work with a very different function), are much larger than 
would be needed for such a purpose, and at the northern 
high-level sluice at Pavat-kulam we find a larger one than 
at the low-level sluices. Even when other arrangements 
were adopted which would really tend to relieve the culvert 
from excessive pressure—as by enlarging its sectional area 
from the well to the outlet—we still find the well always 
present. 

As one whose duties permitted him to gain an intimate 
acquaintance with the ancient works, I have never concealed 
my admiration of the engineering knowledge of the designers 
of the great irrigation schemes of Ceylon, and the skill with 
which they constructed the works; and my friend and pre¬ 
decessor the late Colonel C. Woodward, R.E., expressed the 
same opinion to me more than thirty years ago, when recom¬ 
mending me to study them thoroughly. When we find, there¬ 
fore, that the open well is never absent at any sluice in a 
reservoir, excepting only such works as the culvert under 
the Pavat-kulam waste-weir, we may safely conclude that 
it fulfilled a very important function. 

Since about the middle of last century, open wells, called 
" valve-towers * when they stand clear of the embankment 
and * valve-pits' when they are in it, have been built at 
numerous reservoirs in Europe. Their duty is to hold the 
valves, and the lifting-gear for working them, by means of 
which the outward flow of the water is regulated or totally 
stopped. Such also was the function of the bisokotuwa 
of the Sinhalese engineers; they were the first inventors of 
the valve-pit, more than 2100 years ago. 

It will be readily understood that in an age when iron¬ 
casting was unknown, and even the smallest plates of iron 
could be heated only with difficulty in the early forges, no iron or 
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iron-bound sluice valves were made, and that it must have 
been no easy task to control the out-flow of the water at 
reservoirs which had a depth of thirty or forty feet, as was the 
case at several of the larger works. Yet the similarity of the 
designs of the bisokotuwas at all periods proves that the 
engineers of the third century b.c., if not those of an earlier 
period, had mastered the problem so successfully that all 
others were satisfied to copy their designs. 

An examination of the bisokotuwas reveals two invariable 
and peculiar features in them : they are always rectangular, 
and the faces of their walls are never rough or uncut. The 
commonest type of them is an oblong enclosure, ten or twelve 
feet long by eight or ten feet wide, built across the culvert 
at a short distance nearer the water than the point where 
the water-level meets the slope of the bank. It has thick 
walls of brickwork laid in mortar, round which there is an 
excellent watertight backing of tempered clay, or ‘ puddle.' 
Where the plan is an oblong the longest sides are always built 
across the culvert. At most works the brickwork is faced 
or lined inside the well with admirably cut thin slabs of stone, 
laid horizontally, and invariably on their edges, which fit 
closely together. Usually they extend as monoliths along 
the whole length of each wall, and all have well-cut faces, 
free from any twist. In some cases there is no facing to the 
brickwork. 

The wedging and accurate cutting of these long stone slabs, 
which are always of gneiss, must have proved a difficult work 
in pre-Christian times; we may guess that their preparation 
was the most arduous part of the construction of the sluices. 
As they have rarely a greater thickness than ten or twelve 
inches, even when they are two or three feet broad, and ten 
or twelve, or more, feet long, while the brick wall behind 
them is often six feet thick, it is clear that in most cases they 
were not used merely in order to increase the strength of the 
wall. They may have been inserted partly to protect the 
front of the brickwork, but the accurate cutting of their faces 
shows that this was not their only purpose. 

In my opinion they were intended to permit the accurate 
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fitting, close to the face of the wall, of a further lining of 
woodwork. This alone will account for the excellent manner 
in which their faces were cut. It would transform the well 
into a nearly watertight box. 

At a few sluices I have observed indications of the manner 
in which other woodwork was fixed inside these wells. It 
was evidently in the form of substantial beams or posts, the 
duty of which must have been partly to support the wooden 
lining of the walls, and partly to carry some form of lifting- 
gear by which a door or valve might be raised or lowered, 
so as to regulate the discharge of the water. 

This part of the woodwork appears to have varied in design 
at different sluices, but generally there was a vertical post 
about one foot square on each side of the entrance to the 
outlet culvert. These must have been supported by horizontal 
beams which also held up the wooden lining of the walls, 
some of them probably resting against other wooden posts 
standing near the corners. At one sluice at Minneriya tank, 
a work of the third century a.d., square sockets were cut 
in the floor in order to receive tenons left at the ends of the 
vertical posts. 

At a bisokotuwa at Katiyawa, in the North-central Province, 
which tradition attributes to the time of Duttha-Gamini, 
that is, the second century b.c., there are two lateral recesses, 
two feet square, at the lower comers of the side walls next 
to the centre of the bank. In this, as at some few other 
sluices, there is a wide step of ashlar work in the bisdkotuwa, 
at each side of the inlet culvert, extending up to the side 
walls ; its use is unknown. There is also a cut ten inches 
wide through the projecting coping stone, above the entrance 
to the outlet culvert. The age of the work is indicated by 
the bricks at another sluice ; these are of the large type which 
belongs to the second half of the second century bx., or the 
first part of the first century. 

Wooden doors or valves, which might slide vertically in 
wide grooves, must have been placed so as to open or close 
both the culverts leading out of the wells. Most probably these 
were worked by means of levers supported by upright posts. 
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It must have been in order to reduce the friction at these 
valves that, while there was a single inlet culvert at Pa vat- 
kulam, there were two outlets for discharging the water from 
the bis5kotuwa, each having a sectional area rather less than 
half that of the inlet, and thus permitting the use of a 
door or valve of much smaller size than would be other¬ 
wise necessary. This is unmistakable evidence that difficulty 
had been experienced in other works, before Pavat-kulam 
was made, in overcoming the friction due to the pressure 
of the water on valves of larger area. A similar arrange* 
ment is found at many later works. 

As no example of the woodwork of the sluices has been 
preserved, its exact details can only be conjectured ; but 
it is clear from the indications given above that the purpose 
of these carefully-built bisdkotuwas was to act as true valve- 
pits. Whatever form the design took it was a triumph of the 
ingenuity of the ancient Sinhalese engineers, and the more 
surprising when we find one of the earliest sluices furnished 
with it. Evidently from the first it was a device the general 
form of which later generations were unable to improve. 

It was this invention alone which permitted the Sinhalese 
to proceed boldly with the construction of reservoirs that 
still rank among the finest and greatest works of the kind 
in the world. ^ Without some efficient means of regulating 
the discharge of the water through the sluices, the provision 
of reservoirs for storing it could never have extended beyond 
the minor tanks. Thus, it may be inferred that the bisSko- 
tuwa, with its valves, had not only been designed but had 
been found to work satisfactorily before the engineers would 
venture to undertake the construction of P5vat-kulam and 
Vavmaik-kujam, both of which in many years would be of 
limited use without it. Whether the works of PancJuwSsa 
Diva, or Pai^iduktbhaya were furnished with this means of 

^ There are eight or nine post-Christian reservoirs in Ceylon which 
have areas exceeding 4000 acres ; detailed surveys have been made 
of one (Maha Kanadara^waewa) which covered 5670 acres, and of 
another (The Giant's Tank), which was not completed, that apparently 
would have had an area of 6400 acres; as now restored, the latter 
coven 4425 acres with water at a very low level. 
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regulating the outflow of the water is unknown. In any 
case it appears to date from either the fourth or the 
third century b.c. 

Every engineer must feel astonishment to observe that 
the designer of this early sluice enlarged the sectional areas 
of his inlet and outlet culverts from their entrances to their 
outlets. He was evidently aware that as the water passed 
along the culverts the friction of the sides retarded its velocity, 
and thus rendered an increased space for it necessary in order 
to avoid undue pressure against the sides and roof. Without 
such enlargement the resulting increased pressure would 
tend to force the water through the joints of the masonry, 
along the back of which it would then flow, gradually removing 
the soil in suspension until in the end the bursting of the 
reservoir might be brought about. It is extremely likely that 
the existing breach at the great Padawiya tank was caused 
in this manner, and I feel no doubt whatever that other embank¬ 
ments gave way from the same cause ; but the designer of 
Pavat-kulam cannot have had many opportunities of observing 
such effects, and it is therefore the more surprising to find him 
taking these precautions against them. 

The use of well-tempered clay * puddle ’ round masonry 
that was subject to water-pressure was perfectly understood 
at the time when Pavat-kulam was constructed. It continued 
to be employed in similar positions at nearly all later sluices, 
and sometimes round the culverts also. It was always of 
excellent quality. 

Sangili Kanadara-waewa 

A smaller reservoir for storing water for irrigating rice lands 
was formed at an early date in the valley of the Sangili Kana- 
dara-oya, a small river on the eastern side of the Malwatta- 
oya valley. It had not special features like the last, but 
was a good average example of a class of reservoirs made 
solely for irrigation, and occupying a position between the 
larger vilk^e tanks and the great works like those last described. 

The embankment, instead of running straight across the 
bed of the valley as ustial, was raised for a great part of its 
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length in a north-and-south curve, having its convex side 
facing the reservoir. Its northern end was turned towards 
the west for 2000 feet, so as to carry part of the flood-waters 
clear away from the work ; its southern end, on the other 
hand, was deflected sharply eastwards for 1700 feet, to meet 
high ground. 





Figs. 127-129. Sangili-kanadara Tank. 


The bank has a total length of 8100 feet, or about a mile 
and a half; and its crest was 174 feet above the sills of the 
low-level sluices. Its top was 10 feet wide; and the sides 
sloped on the up-stream face at about 4 feet horizontal 
I foot vertical, and on the outer face at 3*5 feet to i. 
The slope adjoining the water was protected by small boulders 
up to a height of one foot above the level of the waste-weir. 
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There were three sluices,two at about the same level being 
in the deeper part of the bank, and one at a slightly higher 
level near the middle of the southern arm. The middle one 
(Fig. 128), of which only I have particulars, had a rectangular 
bisokotuwa 10 feet 5 inches long, parallel to the bank, and 
6 feet inches wide. There was a single rectangular stone 
culvert, 13 J inches wide and 12 inches high in the inlet portion, 
and 12^ inches wide and 12 inches high in the outlet part, the 
latter being raised 3J inches above the floor of the bisokotuwa. 
The walls, 9 feet 5 inches high, were built of brickwork, and 
their lower part, for a height of 5 feet 10 inches, was lined with 
thin monolithic stone slabs, laid on edge. 

The brickwork portion of the sluice was repaired or rebuilt 
several times, there being bricks of four different sizes in it. 
Some which were 2 inches thick belonged to the tenth or 
twelfth century a.d., and point to the last restoration of the 
work. 

Others, 17 inches long and 2*33 inches thick, may have 
been burnt in the first or second century a.d. Those of a 
third type were i8-i8 inches long, 912 inches wide, and 3*22 
inches thick, Bt. being 29-3 and the contents 534 cubic inches. 
These belong to the period of very large bricks, extending 
over the second half of the second century b.c. and the early 
years of the first century. 

The fourth type had a length of 1775 inches, and a thickness 
of 275 inches, Bt. was 24*4, and if the width was half the 
length the contents would be 433 cubic inches. Apparently 
these bricks cannot belong to the same period as the last ones, 
and if, as is probable, they are of prior date, they may have 
been burnt in the third century b.c. It is possible, therefore, 
that the reservoir may have been constructed at that early 
period. The flat slopes of the bank also indicate ^ very early 
date. 

Three flood-escapes were provided; one at the northern 
end of tile bank, measuring 450 feet in width, but probably 
scoured out and much widened by floods ; one at the 
southern end about 80 feet in width, these being on the natural 
surface of the ground; and a waste-weir of stone masomy 

c c 
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built in the angle at the commencement of the southern arm 
of the bank. Most probably this was of later date than the 
original formation of the reservoir. It was 270 feet long, 
and in its form of construction it resembled many subsequent 
works of the kind (Fig. 129). 

In the deepest part it had five courses of wedged and partly- 
cut stones, the top one being 27 inches deep at the outer face, 
and the others 18 or 20 inches; each course was set back 
3 inches from the face of the course below, and was sunk 
an inch deep into it. The top of the weir was 17 feet wide, 
and it had a backing, along the side adjoining the tank, of 
brickwork apparently laid in mud, to prevent leakage through 
the stonework. At a distance of loj feet from the outer 
face there was a row of dwarf cut-stone pillars, about 12 inches 
square and 2 feet 7 inches high, fixed in the top of the weir 
at irregular distances, which ranged from loj feet to 17 feet. 
These were evidently placed there in order to assist in raising 
a temporary dam of sticks and earth after the floods had 
ceased, so as to retain an additional depth of perhaps 2 feet 
of water in the reservoir, an extremely hazardous proceeding 
when the level of the crest of the weir was itself dangerously 
near that of the top of the embankment. 

The crest of the weir was 13 feet 6 inches above the sills 
of the low-level sluices, and the top of the bank was only 4 
feet higher. At the weir level the area of the reservoir was 
800 acres, and its capacity 200 million cubic feet. With an 
extra depth of 2 feet of water temporarily retained, the 
area became gi8 acres, and the capacity 275 million cubic 
feet. The tank has recently been restored with a water- 
level about 2 feet below the original height of the weir, 
and an area of 646 acres, which was probably nearly the 
primitive size of the work. 

The Southern Reservoirs 

During the third century b.c.. King Maha-NSga, the brother 
of DevSnam-piya Tissa,and tributary king of southern Ceylon, 
appears to have formed a reservoir called Tissa-vipi, at his 
capital, MSgama. He or his immediate successors, in the 




Fig. 130. Tissa, S.P., and its Tanks. 
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latter part of that century or the first half of the second century 
B.C., constructed also the Duratissa-vapi, ‘the Far Tissa ^ 
tank, as well as another called Digha-vapi, ‘ the Long Tank.’ 
To these may probably be added one now termed Yoda- 
kandiya, ' the Giant Embankment,’ the original name of 
which is unknown. 

Tissa-waewa 

The southern Tissa-waewa was made in a shallow valley 
about a mile and a half east of the Kirindi river, which flowed 



Fig. 131. Tissa-waewa, S.P. 

past the capital. The town occupied the ground between 
the reservoir and the river, and for some distance lower down 
the valley, and also extended on the eastern side of the tank. 
The chief purpose of the work was the storage of water for the 
use of the city; it is not certain that any rice fields were 
irrigated by means of it, at any rate in very early times. 

Although the area from which water flows into the reservoir 
is very small, being only some five square miles, it is considerably 
larger than that of Abhaya-waewa, at Anuradhapura. The 
rainfall amounts to about 47 inches per annum. The early 
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designer of the work evidently gave this matter careful con¬ 
sideration, and decided that under such conditions it would 
be safe to allow a smaller margin than usual between the water- 
level and the crest of the bank ; he fixed this at 5 feet, and 
his opinion has been justified by later experience. 

The reservoir was formed by raising a straight bank about 
half-way across the bed of the valley until it met a low ridge 
with two slight elevations on it. From that point it was 
deflected slightly up-stream, so as to follow this ridge and save 
earthwork. 

In the first century a.d., King Ila-Naga (38-44 a.d.) improved 
the appearance of the work by abandoning the ridge, and in 
place of it continuing the straight portion of the bank in one 
line to the eastern side of the valley. The mounds on the 
ridge now form two small islands. 

As there is no record of its restoration, the tank may have 
remained in working order until the end of the twelfth century, 
beyond which time the histories do not contain any references 
to Magama. At last, however, probably owing to continued 
neglect of the ordinary works of maintenance, it was breached; 
and the town, which had evidently dwindled into an unim¬ 
portant settlement, was totally abandoned, the residents 
being too apathetic to carry out the small and simple work of 
repair that was necessary. The whole bed of the reservoir, 
the embankment, and the former rice fields or the lands on 
the low side of the bank, as well as the site of the old city, 
then became gradually overspread by a thick forest growth, 
infested by wild buffaloes, elephants, and bears. It is clear 
that the breaching of the embankment must have occurred 
several centuries ago. 

The embankment was about three-quarters of a mile 
long, and after King IJa-NSga's improvements was practically 
straight from end to end. It had a top which appears to have 
been always used as a cart-road (as at present), and was from 
15 to 20 feet wide, with the flat side slopes that characterise 
many other early works. The inner slope was at the rate of 
about 5*1 feet horizontal to one foot verticali and the outer one 
4*4 feet to one. The level of the highest part of the bank was 
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about i8J feet above the bed of the reservoir, in which appar¬ 
ently a depth of 13 J feet of water was retained, the area covered 
being 652 acres and the resulting capacity 160 million cubic 
feet. 

I have met with no reference to any sluice at this reservoir. 
In one built in 1871, and afterwards replaced by a larger one, 
there were no stones of the kind that one would expect to find 
if the materials of an old bisokotuwa had been utilised in it. 
It is possible that a small brick sluice may have been con¬ 
structed long after the original works were made. 

A single escape for floods, about 100 feet wide, was left at the 
natural ground level on the eastern side, half a mile from the 
bank, behind some high ground against which the end of the 
bank abutted. From this, surplus water passed down a de¬ 
pression for three-quarters of a mile, and entered another 
reservoir now called Yoda-waewa, which appears to be the 
Duratissa tank of the histories. 

At the restoration of Tissa-waewa in 1871, as a great part 
of the top was found to be much worn away the higher parts 
of the bank were cut down to the extent of three feet, and the 
depth of water retained was ten feet. After more than a 
quarter of a century, however, it was found necessary to raise 
the water level once more to what seems to have been the 
height originally fixed by the old Sinhalese engineers. This 
is a high mark of appreciation of the excellence of their designs 
and their suitability under the conditions which control such 
works. 

The reservoir was of such vital necessity to the city that 
after experience had proved that it often remained unfilled 
during dry years, important measures were adopted in order to 
ensure its getting a better supply of water. For this purpose a 
permanent stone dam was erected across the Kirindi-oya, the 
river which flowed past the capital, at a distance of two and a 
half miles from the upper part of the tank. A short shallow 
channel, with a bed about ten feet wide, was then opened from 
a point immediately above it in the river, up to a site whence 
the water conveyed by it could flow into the tank by gravita¬ 
tion, without further works beyond the closing of a hollow 
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which led back to the river. The age of this part of the 
scheme is unknown, but it must be an extremely early work, and 
possibly the dam was the first one of the kind built in Ceylon. 

The stones of the dam had been removed before I visited the 
place ; but a few notes on it, in a Report written in 1858 by 
Mr. G. D. B. Harrison,^ are of interest. It was then alto¬ 
gether broken down by floods. He stated that it had had 
a height of fifteen feet, and that it' was built of large roughly- 
hewn blocks of stone, few of which are less than a ton in weight. 



while many are far more. They appear to have been set dry, 
or without being imbedded in any mortar. ... A great volume 
of water must have passed over the anicut [dam] during 
the rainy season, and carried with it large trunks of trees, with 
a force sufficient to destroy anything but the most massive 
masonry.* Floods, or rather the impact of the great tree 
trunks that they brought down, did, in fact, eventually destroy 
the dam, as well as nearly every other work of the kind in 
Ceylon. 

The body of water which is approaching a dam built across 
a river extends considerably below the level of the crest; but 

^ Report of the Irrigation Commission, 1867, p. 229. 
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immediately before arriving at the up-stream face of the 
masonry the lower part of the moving water rises so as to 
pass over it. With it rise any bodies that were being carried 
near the surface, such as large trunks of dead trees ; these 
are tilted obliquely upwards, and at that angle may strike the 
upper stones of the face of the dam. In that case, when the 
water is moving with great velocity and the tree trunk is 
very large—(I have seen one of over ten tons stranded on one 
of these dams)—there is great probability that one of the 
stones of the top course will be displaced as in Fig. No. 132. 
It is in this manner that the ancient Sinhalese masonry dams 
have been breached almost without exception. Among the 
numerous ancient structures of this kind in Ceylon I have 
observed all stages of this destruction, from the displacement 
of the first stone on the up-stream face to the total demoli¬ 
tion of the work. 

The special point of interest in the Kirindi-oya dam is 
the astonishing fact that instead of being taken across the 
river by the shortest possible line, as one would expect, it was 
built at an oblique angle, which, from the traces I saw, I judged 
to be nearly forty-five degrees from the direct line. There 
is a possibility that this does not prove that the principle of 
the oblique dam, and of its greater discharging power than 
one built square across a river—the knowledge of which was 
only acquired in comparatively recent years in Europe—was 
understood in Ceylon in very early times; Mr. Harrison, 
in commenting on this oblique dam, stated that in India there 
was an idea that one built at such an angle would be less ex¬ 
posed to the action of the current than one built square across 
the river. The Sinhalese possessed profound practical know¬ 
ledge of the best methods of dealing with water, and the illus¬ 
trations in Fig. No. 133, of typical dams 40 feet wide, the 
usual size of the larger ancient works, show clearly that they 
were correct if they believed that such a dam must have much 
greater stability than cme of the same width built square across 
a river; and especially must be more capable of withstanding 
violent shocks due to the impact of great tree trunks, than 
the direct dam. It is evident that in the oblique dam the 
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blow of a log carried by the water would have much less 
tendency to displace a stone than in the other. Neverthe¬ 
less nearly all the later dams were built square across the 
rivers, probably because that was the line of the rocks on 
which they were founded. 

It is certain that the dam and its channel are not of much 
later date than the Duratissa tank next described, which 
in many years could not be expected to fill without their 
assistance. 

The Duratissa Reservoir 

This work is first mentioned in the second century b.c. ; it 
is stated that King Saddha-Tissa (137-119 b.c.) built a wihara 
there (Mah., i, p. 128). The construction of the reservoir is not 
referred to in the histories; it must have been made by a 
previous ruler during that century, or late in the third century 
B.c. Its purpose was chiefly the irrigation of rice lands. There 
is little doubt that this is the reservoir now called Y5da-waewa. 

In the first century a.d.. King Il.a-Naga is stated to have 
executed some works of enlargement at it. There are also 
later references to it, the last one being in the reign of Para- 
krama-Bahu I (1164-1197 a.d.), when it is included with other 
large works which he restored; apparently it was then in a 
breached state. 

The embankment, about 3400 feet long, or nearly two-thirds 
of a mile, was taken in a north-west and south-eastern direc¬ 
tion across the mouth of a subsidiary valley to the south-east 
of the Tissa tank, its south-eastern end abutting against 
high rocky ground at the point where the valley joins the low 
lands that stretch for seven miles between the Tissa tank and 
the sea. The bank was about 14 feet high above the sill 
of the sluice, and the depth of water retained by it was 
about nine feet, at which level the area was 1230 acres, 
and the capacity 336 million cubic feet. The top of the bank 
was about 15 feet wide, and was doubtless utilised as a cart- 
road. 

A single sluice was built at the south-eastern end of the 
bank. It consisted of the usual short inlet culvert, bisokotuwa. 
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and two discharging culverts. As restored, probably accord¬ 
ing to the original dimensions, the inlet culvert was 3 feet 6 
inches wide and 2 feet 8 inches high ; the bisokotuwa was 13 
feet 2 inches wide, in the line of the bank, and 12 feet 6 inches 
long, in the line of the culverts ; and each outlet culvert was 2 
feet 6 inches square. These were separated by a pier 2 feet 
thick. They passed the water into a channel with a base 10 
ieet 6 inches wide, excavated in decomposed rock. A small 
dagaba was built on a rock at the side of this channel; possibly 
this was at the monastery founded by .Saddha-Tissa. The 
work in the sluice and culverts was of the usual type of 
stonework. 

A place for the escape of floods was left open at the side of 
the sluice, between it and the rocky hill against which the 
end of the embankment abuts. It was only about 60 feet 
wide. High floods apparently were allowed to escape round 
the other end of the bank. 

The reservoir received its water-supply partly from some 
short streams that flowed down from adjoining rocky hills, 
one being about four miles and another six miles in length ; 
but its chief and unfailing source of supply was from the flood- 
escape of Tissa-waewa, over which the water brought down 
from the Kirindi-oya dam flowed into Yoda-waewa. After 
these head-works had been constructed there was little fear 
of any loss of crops in the lands to which this reservoir supplied 
water ; and it is evident that the prosperity of Magama was 
largely dependent upon them. 

Since the restoration of the Tissa tank and Yoda-waewa 
about 7500 acres of wild forest below them have been converted 
into rice fields ; and the place, instead of possessing, as form¬ 
erly, one of the most deadly climates of the island, is now fairly 
healthy. Numbers of healthy-looking children are to be seen 
about the houses of the cultivators. There is no place in Ceylon 
where a greater change has been effected by irrigation. 

Y5DA-KANDIYA RESERVOIR 

This work was formed in a very shallow valley on the 
western side of the Kirindi-oya, down which a small stream 
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flowed into that river. It is opposite the Tissa tank, on the 
other side of the valley. Nothing is known of its history, 
the ancient name having been lost. Its sole object seems to 
have been the storage of water for irrigating rice lands. 

The embankment runs in a general north-west and south¬ 
east line, and is 11,400 feet long, or 2^ miles ; its line forms a 
long curve and reverse curve, a shape for which there appears 
to be no special reason in the contour of the ground. The 
side-slopes are extremely flat, and it is this peculiarity that 
induces me to include it as one of the very early works. On the 
inner side the rate of inclination was about 7*4 feet horizontal 
to I foot vertical, and on the other about 6*8 feet to i. The 
top seems to have been 15 or 20 feet wide ; but all is now very 
much worn down, and when originally made it may have been 
higher at these places, and therefore narrower at the top. The 
depth of water retained in the reservoir if, as at the works 
on the opposite side of the valley, the flood-escape was at a 
level of five feet below the crest of the bank, was about 12 
feet 6 inches. At this level the area was 1407 acres, and the 
capacity 380 million cubic feet. 

No sluice has been discovered in the embankment,^ which 
is also so much worn down, except at a few points, that it is 
impossible to recognise the ancient flood-escape. 

Doubtless the work would be of a little later date than those 
nearer the capital, which have been described last. It must 
have been carried out after the population of the neighbourhood 
had increased, and required facilities for the extension of 
cultivation. It is almost certain that water was obtained from 
the Kirindi-oya, for filling the tank; but no direct channel 
into it has been discovered in the thick forest and jungle 
which covers the valley, although one was taken off from the 
river at a distance of some two and a half miles above the 
dam which diverted water to Tissa-waewa. After flowing 
some distance in a cut channel, the water may have been 

^ Mr. Hamer, the engineer who has charge of the works of restora¬ 
tion that are now being undertaken, informs me that he has not 
yet dug out the soil in the bed of the main breach. The sluice may 
have been at this site. 
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allowed to find its own way into the reservoir by gravitation. 

It was in the lands below this work that Gona-gama was 
situated, the village near the site at which Wijaya is supposed 
by me to have landed. The pool which still preserves the 
ancient name is four or five miles from the tank. 

DiGHA-VAPI 

This reservoir is mentioned in the Mahavansa (i, p. 93) as 
being in existence during the reign of Kakavanna-Tissa, the 
father of Duttha-Gamini, that is, some years prior to 161 b.c. 
Its importance in those early times may be judged from the 
fact that the king’s second son, Tissa, who succeeded 
Duttha-Gamini on the throne, was specially stationed at it 
^ to superintend the agricultural works in progress,'—possibly 
a reference to the reclamation of the irrigable lands to 
which it supplied water. 

The place is occasionally mentioned in later times. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century, at the time of the first arrival 
of the Dutch in Ceylon, the country about it was termed * a 
rich, prosperous, and populous district ’ (Mah., ii, p. 332). 

This reservoir has never been satisfactorily identified; but 
as it was certainly in south-eastern Ceylon, and a work of 
great importance, there is every probability that it is the tank 
now known as Kandiya-kattu or Maha Kandiya, a reservoir 
which has been supposed to be capable of irrigating 10,000 or 
even 20,000 acres of rice fields. Th^,! prosperous and popu¬ 
lous ' neighbourhood of the totally abandoned, with 

the exception of two small hamlets; all has relapsed more 
or less into its original wild forest, 

According to the topographicaT survey, the reservoir is 
supposed to be narrow, but very long in the direction parallel 
to the bank. It was formed near the foot of the Kandian 
mountains, by raising a low embankment across a hollow 
on each side of a central stretch of high ground, so as to retain 
a great sheet of water that was perhaps six miles in length 
parallel to the banks, but possibly less than one mile in width 
on the average. Although so large, it seems to have had a 
very limited catchment area, but water may have been 
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diverted into it from an adjoining river. I have not visited 
the place, and therefore cannot describe the works. 

The southern part of what is now the Eastern Province 
was of so much importance in pre-Christian times that it may 
be accepted as certain that several other reservoirs were 
in existence there in the first three centuries before Christ. 
At present, however, there are no data by which they can be 
identified,^ and if they are mentioned in the histories their 
original names are unknovm. Some of the works were among 
the earliest to be restored in modem times, and their masonry 
structures were pulled down and rebuilt, leaving no trace of 
their primitive state, of which also no descriptions were 
preserved. 

B ATALAGO DA-WAE W A 

In the account of one of the 'Lost Cities,* Parana Nuwara, 
I mentioned that the reservoir made at it is of pre-Christian 
date. Its age is proved by the dimensions of the bricks found 
at its southern sluice, its flood-escape, and a building which 
may have been a wihSra, close to the southern end of the 
embankment. Among the nearest dimensions which I have 
found elsewhere are those of the bricks used in a ahll at Vecjik- 
kin§.ri Malei, a low hill in the Northern Province, where the 
inscriptions Nos. 41, 42 and 43 of my list are found at some 
caves, and may belong to the second century b.c. The breadth 
and thickness of the bricks in the Ruwanwaeli dagaba at 
Anuradhapura are also similar. Thus the reservoir was made 
when the large bricks were in vogue in the second, or early 
part of the first century b.c. 

These sizes are— 

Breadth. Thickness. Bt. Possible 

Contents. 

Southern Sluice . 9*90 ins. 2*83 ins. 28 47 ^ cubic inches. 

Flood-Escape . 9*0 (one only) 2*86 25*7 441 ,, ,, 

Wihara . . 9*50 (one only) 3-0 28*5 513 

Vedikkiniri Malei 9*30 2-90 27 470 ,, 


^ Tradition attributes the construction of one or two of the smaller 
ones to Dn^a-Gamini. 
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There is a worn inscription in characters of the tenth 
century on a pillar at the embankment, which indicates that 
it was then restored, or was in working order; and a longer one 
on a large slab left there by Queen Kalyanawati (1202-1208 a.d. ), 
and cut in the third year of her reign, in which she relates 
that she had examined the sites of ‘ the known sluices,' and 
had rebuilt one of them, besides causing three breaches to be 
filled up. 

There is no tradition regarding the date when the tank 
burst again ; possibly it was not very long after the time of 
its restoration, as part of the embankment was covered with 
large forest trees when I undertook its repair in 1890. 



Fig. 135. Batalagoda Tank. 


The reservoir was doubtless constructed chiefly for the use 
of the inhabitants of the early city called Parana Nuwara ; but 
partly also for irrigating some adjoining rice fields. The bank 
blocks up the valley of a minor stream ; but instead of taking 
it square across the stream in the usual way the designer wisely 
adopted an oblique line, in order to utilise some elevated 
ground, and effect a saving in earthwork. He merely closed 
up a hollow on each side of this central high ground, and by 
doing so made the reservoir of greater capacity than if the 
direct line across the valley had been followed. 

The bank was originally 6000 feet, or about miles, in 
length from end to end, but the actual length built was only 
about 4000 feet. The top was from 10 to 12 feet wide, and 
the sides sloped at the rate of 3 feet horizontal to one foot vertical 
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in the face adjoining the water, and 2j feet to one in the outer 
face. The up-stream face was not protected as usual by a 
layer of small boulders. The total height was about 30 feet. 
The top was considerably worn down, so that the original level 
of the flood-escape was uncertain ; if, as is probable, it was 
13 feet below the crest, the area of the reservoir was 470 acres, 
and its capacity 141 million cubic feet. As now restored, the 
tank covers 635 acres. 

The sluices were completely destroyed before the modern 
restoration. Apparently only the upper eight or ten feet of 
water were drawn off for irrigating or other purposes. A 
tradition, to which the inscription of Kalyanavati appears to 
contain a reference, states that the reservoir once possessed 
seven sluices ; it seems to have been without any foundation 
in fact. It is unlikely that there were more than two, one of 
them being near the southern end. 

Floods calculated at 4000 cubic feet per second are expected 
to be received by the reservoir from a catchment area of only 
ten square miles, in which the mean rainfall is about 78 inches. 
The ancient designer of the works, who may have had experi¬ 
ence of floods in much drier districts only, must have greatly 
under-estimated them ; and totally inadequate space was left 
for their escape. The breaching of the embankment on several 
occasions must have been the result. Bricks of four sizes in the 
southern sluice show that it had been rebuilt three times, and 
there were three breaches in the bank at the time of the last 
restoration, as well as in the thirteenth century. These prove 
that the floods found their way over the crest of the bank on 
both occasions. 

Nuwara-waewa 

It is probably to the early part of the first century B.e. 
that the construction of Nuwara-waewa, ‘ The City Tank,’ the 
last of the early reservoirs of AnurSdhapura, must be assigned. 
It is on the east side of the Kadamba river or Malwatta-oya, and 
a mile and a half distant from the present town, in a shallow 
lat valley, with a drainage area of about 29 square miles, 
irom which no excessive floods were to be expected, the rain- 
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fall amounting to only 55 inches per annum. The work 
was utilised partly for irrigating rice fields and partly for 
supplying water to adjoining monasteries and suburbs. 

The embankment follows the example of that at Tissa- 
waewa, Anuradhapura, that is, the higher portion, a mile 
long, crosses the bed of the valley, while at each side long 
arms stretch up-stream at obtuse angles, to sufficiently 
elevated ground to prevent the escape of floods round their 
ends. At the southern end of the main bank a long mound 
of high ground rendered any earth-filling unnecessary for 
three-quarters of a mile ; the southern arm began on the 
opposite side of this. The total length was three miles. 

The embankment was 37 feet high in the bed of the valley, 
above the sill of [the low-level sluice, and from 12 to 16 feet 
wide on the top. The side facing the water sloped downward 
at the rate of 3 feet horizontal to one foot vertical, to the 
top of the wedged stonework or ‘ pitching * that protected the 
face from erosion ; this began at about 4J feet below the crest 
of the bank, and was laid at a much steeper inclination, perhaps 
1 1 or 2 to one. The outer face sloped at about 2J feet hori¬ 
zontal to one foot vertical. The main bank appears never to 
have given way excepting at one insignificant breach, which 
may have been cut, but there is some leakage through the soil 
under it. 

This reservoir was provided with two sluices, one being at a 
low level, and the other having a sill 3 feet i inch higher. At 
the low-level sluice, the bisokotuwa measured ii feet in the 
line of the culvert, and 15 feet in a transverse direction; it 
had walls 3 feet 6 inches thick, which rose 14 feet above the 
sill. It was lined with stone slabs. 

There were two inlet and two outlet culverts built of stone. 
The former were only 17 feet 6 inches long, and were separated 
by a masonry wall 6 feet 6 inches thick; they were 2 feet 
wide, and 4 feet 2 inches high. An open paved inlet channel, 71 
feet 6 inches long and 15 feet wide, led* up to them; this had 
side walls 3 feet 6 inches thick. 

The outlet culverts were about 156 feet long, and were 
separated by a wall 7 feet thick. They rested on a floor 18 

D D 
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inches thick. Each culvert was 2 feet wide and 2 feet 9 inches 
high; their outer walls were 18 inches thick, and they were 
covered with large stone slabs. 

The bisokotuwa of the high-level sluice was built of brick 
and not lined with stone ; it measured 8 feet 4 inches trans¬ 
versely, and 7 feet 10 inches in the line of the culverts. It 
was 22 feet high, and had walls 3 feet thick. 





Piort«kci Section at Nui«ora*wocwa Hioh'lovel Sluice. 



IS8. Average Section •« Sakonoe-kulom Sank iSS-Areraje Section et T(Ma Bank 

Figs. 136-1 39* Nuwara-waewa Sluices, and Anuradhapura Banks. 


The inlet culvert was of a peculiar form. It began inside 
the reservoir, at 115 feet from the toe of the bank, as a single 
rectangular stone culvert, 2 feet 9 inches high and 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, with walls and flobr 18 inches thick, and cover-stones one 
foot thick. At 148 feet from its entrance it was converted into 
two culverts, 2 feet wi^e and 3 feet high, with the wall between 
them, the side walls, and floor 2 feet thick, and cover-stones 18 
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inches thick. These were 25 feet long up to the interior of the 
bisokotuwa. 

There were two outlet culverts, 14 inches wide and 20 inches 
high, separated by a wall 2 feet 8 inches thick, having side- 
walls and cover-stones 18 inches thick, and a floor 2 feet thick. 
They were 154 feet long, and the total length from the entrance 
of the sluice to the outlet was 335 feet. A thickness of 2 feet 
of clay puddle was laid round all the masonry. For these 
particulars I am indebted to drawings of the sluices made by 
Mr. W. Wrightson, C.M.G., who carried out their restoration. 

The bricks used in this sluice afford the only means of fixing 
the age of the reservoir. I was unable to measure their length ; 
the breadth is 9*85 inches, and the thickness 3-15 inches, Bt. 
being 31 square inches. If the length was six times the 
thickness it would be 18-90 inches, making the contents 
586 cubic inches. When these dimensions are compared 
with those of the bricks laid in the Abhaya-giri dagaba, they 
are seen to agree extremely closely with them. At the latter 
structure the length of the bricks is 18-92 inches, the breadth 
9-62 inches, and the thickness 3-20 inches ; Bt. is 30-7 inches, 
and the contents becomes 583 cubic inches. I conclude, there¬ 
fore, that the reservoir was made during the reign of Watta- 
Gamini, in the first twenty years of the first century b.c., or at 
very nearly that time. 

It was repaired at subsequent times. One of these is indi¬ 
cated by bricks which measure 8-48 inches in breadth and 
2*64 inches in thickness, to have been about 300 a . d . At a 
later restoration the bricks were 7-50 inches wide and 2-30 
inches thick, a size which points to about the fifth century. 

A flood-escape was provided in the high ground to the 
south of the main bank, at a rocky site. It was 136 feet wide. 
The sides of the cutting were protected by dry stone walling, 
probably at a later date than the formation of the reservoir. 
The permanent depth of water retained appears to have been 
17 feet; but it seems probable, as the crest of the embankment 
was 20 feet higher, that a temporary dam of sticks and earth 
was raised at the site, so as to hold up a considerably greater 
depth of water. The top of the stone pitching which protected 
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the slope of the bank is 14 or 15 feet higher than the rock at 
the flood-escape, a height that would be unnecessary if an 
additional depth of water had not been retained. Had this 
not been the case the southern arm of the bank would also 
not have been required. 

With a depth of 17 feet the area was 2160 acres; at six 
feet higher, the level now adopted, which appears to have 
been nearly the former higher level, it became 3180 acres, 
according to my tracing of the contours. The capacity then 
was about 1500 million cubic feet. 

Immediately after the reservoir was made the flow off the 
catchment area must have failed to fill it year after year, and 
an additional supply of water was discovered to be necessary. 
This was obtained by taking levels—(as we may assume)— 
up the adjoining Malwatta-oya, until a point was reached 
sufficiently high to permit water to be diverted from it into 
the reservoir. Above this spot a ridge of rocky ground ap¬ 
proached close to the river, and indicated the most suitable place 
for the dam which was required. At this site, therefore, a 
strong masonry dam (Fig. 140) of wedged and more or less cut 
stones was built across the river. 

Nearly all the stones were removed in 1873, for use in a road- 
bridge that was erected over the river. The remains show that 
the dam was at least 33 feet wide and nearly 160 feet long ; it 
was well and solidly built. It rose about 8 feet high above 
the bed of the river. At the north end, an abutment 10 J feet 
high, of rough stones, laid in four courses, protected the end 
of the bank of the channel that was cut for conve5Hing the 
water to Nuwara-waewa. 

From this point a channel about 40 feet wide, capable of 
passing a depth of four feet of water, was opened till it met 
with a small stream that flowed into the reservoir, at 5| miles 
from the dam. The bed of the channel had a gradient of 
about one foot in 5000 feet, a slope adopted in several later 
instances. 

At 150 feet from the dam, an escape for floods was 
provided at a rocky site, in order to pass out surplus water 
when it entered the channel. This was 44 feet wide, and over 
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The embankment, running nearly north and south, is 5550 
feet long, or a little more than a mile. It was 36 feet high 
above the sill of the sluice, and 55 feet above the bed of the 
river ; its top was about 20 feet wide, and both the sides sloped 
at the rate of 2 J feet horizontal to one foot vertical. The slope 
facing the water was protected by a layer of small boulders. 

A single sluice (Fig. 144) was built near the point where the 
bank crossed the river. It had the usual bisokotuwa, 10 
feet 10 inches long in the line of the culverts, and 12 feet 6 
inches wide. Its walls were 7 feet thick, but ii feet thick on 
the side facing the tank ; they were 16 feet high. The floor, 
and the walling for a height of 3 feet, were built of stone ; 
above that level all the work was of brick. 

Two inlet culverts, separated by a wall 2 feet thick, passed 
through the wall of the bisokotuwa. They were 2 feet wide, and 
according to the drawings under 2 feet high. An inlet channel 
9 feet wide, and 27 feet long led up to them. Its sides were 
protected by sloping walls of rubble stones, built at a batter. 

There were two outlet culverts built of stonework, each 22 
inches wide and about 18 inches high, separated by a wall 
22 inches thick; they were covered by large thin slabs of 
stone. 

In order to pass out the floods, a fine masonry dam, 44 feet 
wide at the crest, and 167 feet long (Fig. 145), was built at the 
point where the embankment abutted against the northern 
ridge. Its top sloped upward considerably from the back to 
the overfall, and the back was protected by a mass of brick¬ 
work to prevent leakage, although all the inner work of the dam 
consisted of boulders and wedged stones laid in good lime mortar, 
as well as brickwork. 

In the deeper part, the work in the down-stream face con¬ 
sisted of seven courses of stones from one foot to 19 inches 
thick, each course projecting two inches beyond the one 
above it, which was sunk into it for about an inch. The 
upper course projected six inches, so as to form a coping; 
all the stones in it at the overfall were laid as ' headers,* 
while those at the rear face were * stretchers.' A peculiar 
feature, which also occurs at some sluice inlets of stone masonry. 
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was a number of hammer-headed stones laid as headers in 
the down-stream face, so that the projecting ' head' of the 
hammer rested against the course above and the course below, 
to prevent them from moving outward (see Fig. 146). 

Stone abutments were built at each end of this dam or waste- 
weir, with a backing of brickwork laid in lime mortar. 

Part of the flood water which escaped over the dam was 
caught near the point where it rejoined the river, and passed 
down to Nuwara-waewa, by a channel about 50 feet wide. 
Possibly other water was permitted to flow down to this channel 
by a cut opened round the northern end of the waste-weir. 
Even by this means only limited use can have been made of the 
reservoir for supplying water to Nuwara-waewa, since only a 
shallow layer of the upper water can have been drawn ofl for 
it; and it is clear that the old channel opened from the dam 
in the river must have continued to be indispensable. The 
new tank only supplemented the old works to a small extent; 
part of its water was used for irrigating the land on the opposite 
side of the river. 

The crest of the flood-escape at Naccaduwa tank was 21 feet 
6 inches below the top of the embankment, and 14 feet 2 
inches above the level of the sluice. The tank had an area of 
2015 acres, and a capacity of 525 million cubic feet. It is 
now restored so as to retain an increased depth of 8 feet 5 
inches, at which the area is 3920 acres and the capacity 1600 
million cubic feet. 

The bricks used in the sluice measured 8*50 inches in length 
and 2*58 inches in thickness, Bt. being 21*8. These are the 
same dimensions as those of some bricks used in the repairs 
of the high-level sluice at Nuwara-waewa, and they show 
that the work at both reservoirs was done at about the same 
time. According to tradition, Naccaduwa tank was made 
by Mahfi-SSna (277-304 a.d.) ; the bricks strongly support 
tite date. 

The upper part of the t^okotuwa was built chiefly of a 
later ty|>e of bricks, M^ich have a length of 12*55 inches, 
a breadth of 7*40 inches, and a thickness of 2*04 inches ; Bt. 
is x5*i; and the contents 189 cubic inches. They nearly 
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semble the bricks of the twelfth century found at Polannaruwa, 
but are not so wide; it is possible that they are of a little 
earlier date. There are also very large rectangular wedge- 
holes in some stones of the waste-weir, of a type which I 
have not found elsewhere excepting in twelfth century work, 
especially that of the time of Parakrama-B^u I. It is 
probable that he restored the work, and rebuilt the masonry 
weir. 

When we examine the lists of reservoirs constructed by 
Maha-Senaand restored byParakrama-Bahu I (Mah., ii, p. 263), 
we see that if Naccaduwa be included among them it must be 
one of two works, (i) the tank called Tissawa, Wacjunnawa, 
or Va<J(Jhana, or (2) Mahadaragalla. Of the rest that are 
found in both lists, I can identify all but the tank called Cira- 
vapi or Walahassa, the first name of which, meaning ‘ Small 
Tank,’ shows that it cannot be Naccaduwa. With another 
Tissa tank at Anuradhapura, this one is not likely to have 
been termed Tissawa; thus it may be Mahadaragalla. 

How long the reservoir remained in order after the twelfth 
century is unknown. When the recent restoration was under¬ 
taken it had a deep breach at the river, and evidently it had 
been abandoned for many centuries. The whole bed and the 
embankment were overgrown with high forest, and I was 
informed that a year before my first visit two bear cubs were 
captured inside the bisokotuwa ; this will give an idea of the 
wild state into which the place had relapsed. 

Other Early Works 

It is stated in the MahSvansa (i, p. 34) that King Kala- 
kanj^-Tissa (42-20 b.c.) ‘ formed the great canal called Vanna- 
kaI^la, as well as the great Amadugga tank/ but neither of 
these works has been identified, and the history gives no 
information regarding their position, nor are they again 
mentioned in it. 

A reservoir called Pai>da-v&pi is referred to as being in 
existence during the reign of King Mahd.-*d 3 .thika Mah§-N2iga 
(9-21 A.D.), and apparently it was made in pre-Christian times ; 
but nothing is known of its construction. The name recurs 
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twice or thrice afterwards in the histories, and especially 
as that of a reservoir which was greatly enlarged by Para- 
krama-Bahu I, whence it acquired the name Parakkam 
Samudda, ‘ The Parakrama Sea * (Mah., ii, p. 148). As the 
context shows that it was not in the part of Ceylon over 
which his cousin Gaja-Bahu ruled at that time, it may be 
the great abandoned tank now called Pandik-kulam, in 
the southern part of the Uva Province, which I have not 
examined. It is certainty not Pancja-waewa, in the North¬ 
western Province. 

The measurements of the bricks at some reservoirs of smaller 
size indicate that they also are of early date ; but it is unne¬ 
cessary in a work of this nature to give a description of such 
tanks, which cannot be identified in the histories. 

Although other works of great interest were constructed at 
a later period, I include in the present account only the more 
important schemes which can be shown to have been originated 
in pre-Christian times. 

The Allekattu Dam 

In addition to the Malwatta-oya dam for turning water 
into Nuwara-waewa, and the Kirindi-oya dam for supplying 
water to the M^gama tanks, I know of only one other pre- 
Christian masonry dam across a river in Ceylon. It is 
termed in Tamil the Allekattu, and is built across the KallSru, 
the river that flows from the breaches in Pavat-kulam, and 
forms the principal feeder of the Malwatta-oya in the Northern 
Province. The dam is two miles above the road bridge over 
the Kaliaru on the road from iMannar to Madawachchiya. 

The evidence of its age depends chiefly upon the sizes of the 
bricks found at it, but partly also on the primitive style of the 
design. The bricks measure 9*45 inches in breadth, and 3*0 
inches in thickness ; Bt. is thus 28*3 inches. If the length was 
18 inches, the contents would become 510 cubic inches. It is 
clear that they belong to the period when these large bricks 
were burnt, in the second half of the second century b.c., 
or the early part of the first century. 

The dam, which is roughly but substantially built, is carried 
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in a north-and-south direction square across the general line 
of the river, along a ridge of gneiss. It follows the highest line 
of the rock, and in consequence has two slight bends. Many 
of the outer stones are roughly dressed, and nearly all are 



Fig. 147. The Allekattu Dam. 


wedged into a shape that in section bears at least some affinity 
to a rectangle. The inner work consists only of round or 
shapeless boulders, apparently laid without mortar; they 
may have been embedded in clay, like those at some other 
works. All the stone was obtained in the bed of the river, 
close to the site. 

The discharging length is 220 feet. The down-stream 
face is from three to six feet high, and has no batter; it con¬ 
sists of two, three, or four courses. The top of the dam, 
which is horizontal throughout, is 19 feet wide in the northern 
part where it is complete, and is formed of six roughly-parallel 
rows of fiat and partly dressed slabs. The northern end has an 
abutment which is four feet high, and two courses were simi¬ 
larly built at the southern end, with a shght backing of wedged 
stones and boulders. 

Although founded on rock, it was breached by floods in two 
places, and a third cut was made by them round the southern 
end. 

A small channel was cut on each bank for conveying water 
to some irrigable land, or perhaps for filling some village tanks 
lower down the valley. 

Four miles higher up the river another early stone dam. 
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called the Kurinja-ku}am Tekkam, was also built. It is of a 
rougher type than the last, but may be of later date. Only 
bricks of a smaller and later size than those at the other work 
are found at it. A mark of its later date is the upward slope 
of the top from the up-stream face to the overfall. 

This dam is 266 feet long, 20 feet wide at the top, and from 
7 to 10 feet high. It consists of roughly-laid gneiss blocks, 
nearly all being uncut and many being unwedged, which were 
gathered in the river, close to the work. The down-stream 
face has a considerable batter. Though rough in construction 
this dam is still unbreached, but the river has cut a new course 
for itself down the southern channel that was opened from it, 
re-entering its former bed after flowing down it for some 800 
feet. 

Probably there are other works of this kind, of pre-Christian 
age ; but in the absence of bricks of the period of their form¬ 
ation there is no way of identifying them. It is certain that 
the number is small, since nearly all the river dams of Ceylon 
exhibit a later type of construction, and consist of masonry 
laid in lime mortar. 

As all the works that I have described are the earliest schemes 
of the kind, in Ceylon or elsewhere, which can be identified, I 
have thought it advisable to give exact measurements of them 
as far as they are available, so as to preserve these in a form 
suitable for reference by engineers or others who study this 
subject. The general reader of course cannot be expected to 
feel much interest in these details, many of which, were they 
not inserted here, would be lost for ever. 
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XI 

THE EARLIEST INSCRIPTIONS 


S INCE 1883, when Dr. Edward Muller compiled and pub¬ 
lished for the Ceylon Government the first complete 
account of the ancient inscriptions then known in the island, 
much progress in copying others has been made, especially 
by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, of the Ceylon Civil Service, the present 
Government Archaeologist, whose excellent and systematic 
work is of the greatest antiquarian value in preserving com¬ 
plete records of the constructive and epigraphical work of the 
ancient Sinhalese. There were numberless sites in the jungle 
where inscriptions have been cut that neither the lamented 
Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, who was the first to completely over¬ 
come the difficulties attending their decipherment, ^ nor his 
successor. Dr. E. Muller, had heard of ; and up to the present 
day many fresh inscriptions continue to be discovered, and 
doubtless others will be found for many years to come. This 
is especially the case with those inscribed on rocks lying on 
the slopes of the less known hills isolated in the depths of the 
wild jungle, and often at considerable distances from any 
villages. Even where such sites occur in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the jungle hamlets it is generally found that little 
is known of them by the inhabitants, who have no induce¬ 
ment to make a systematic search for ancient remains. 

It would be easy to mention many instances of the 
annoying manner in which comparatively long inscriptions 
elude observation even when in close proximity to others that 
are well known. On many rocks one may walk over an 
inscription without suspecting its presence, until some ray 
of sunlight illuminating one side of the shallow letters and 

^ Translations of some inscriptions had been made by Professor 
Rhys Davids before that time. 
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throwing the other into shadow makes the whole stand out 
in comparative clearness. This fact indicates one of the diffi¬ 
culties of correctly copying the more worn inscriptions. It is 
often necessary to have light from two different quarters in 
order to read them ; the morning rays to catch one side of 
some letters, the afternoon rays to display others. It too 
often happens that the passing archaeologist finds it im¬ 
possible to devote so much time to the decipherment. 

In my own experience an excellent illustration of this diffi¬ 
culty occurred. On two mornings I had examined an inscription 
(No. 83) cut on the fiat top of a rock at a distance of four miles 
from my temporary station, and had obtained a satisfactory 
hand-copy of three lines of it; yet though it was evidently 
incomplete and I had had considerable practice in copying 
such letters I failed to see any continuation of it. On paying 
it a third visit one afternoon I found that the light, falling 
from a different direction, lit up the whole remaining line in 
such a manner that it could be copied with ease. 

A trained eye is also necessary in order to distinguish slight 
artificial cuts from the natural markings of weather-worn 
rocks. On one occasion I pointed out to a friend who had 
accompanied me a very early shallow inscription about five 
feet from the ground on a weathered vertical face of a large 
rock, and proceeded to copy it without difficulty; yet my 
friend assured me that he was unable to distinguish a single 
word of it. All appeared to him like the natural hollows in 
the face of the rock. 

Dr. E. Muller ascribed the earliest inscription known in 
(ieylon up to 1883 to either King Duttha-GSmini (161-137 
B.C.), or to King Watta-GSmini (88-76 b.c.) ; and stated, 
without giving reasons for his opinion, that the king’s title, 

' beloved of the Gods,' rather pointed to the latter monarch.^ 
The date of the first one known at the present day is certainly 
the third century b.c., and almost cx>ntemporary with those 
of the celebrated Indian emperor A§oka. 

It is found at a low rocky hill called N 5 val Nir 5 vi Malei, 

^ Anaenf Inscriptions in Ceylon, p. 25 . 
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' The Hill of the Jambu Well/ about eight miles north-east 
of Vilankulam, in the Northern Province. The hill itself is 
quite inconspicuous and is hidden in the midst of wild thorny 
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and large boulders, a few of which are also on its slopes; the 
hollows under their sides formed shelters which were improved 
for the occupation of the monks who took up their residence 
in them. 

There are two other low hills to the south of it, called respect¬ 
ively Tevandan Puliyankulam Malei, and Erupottoa-kanda, 
the three being nearly in a line about one and a half miles long. 
Erupotana-kanda is a hill somewhat like NirSvi Malei, but 
higher, with numerous large boulders on its slopes. The other 
hill is formed by an immense steep-sided rock, with a high 
vertical precipice to the east, and a gradual ascent on the north 
and south-west sides. There are large boulders on its top, 
which extends in a long north and south line. 

On the detached boulders which are scattered about all 
three hills numerous cave inscriptions are cut, which indicate 
that this little known part of the island was once the residence 
of a large community of Buddhist monks. When we seek 
to learn why such a site should have been selected for cutting 
what must have been at the time some of the earliest inscrip¬ 
tions in the island, it is found that the explanation seems to 
lie in the fact that this place was on the line of#an early high¬ 
road leading from the capital, Anuradhapura, nearly due 
north-east to the port from which vessels sailed for the eastern 
coast of India. It is not surprising to find that some of the 
earliest monasteries were established on this well-known line 
of communications. The num^ous cave shelters and the 
traditional associations of the Nival NirSvi site caused it to 
be chosen for perhaps the most important of them. At other 
rocky hills near thej^e line there are either early inscriptions 
or other Buddhist ranaitife; while numerous fragments of an 
eaily type of pottery and the early coins found at MuUeittivu, 
on the north-east coast, and described in another chapter, 
prove that this town also was a ipre-Ciwristian settlement. 

Of the inscription in question fortunately no less than three 
copies were cut, each over the entrance of a different rock- 
shelter, or cave, that had been cleared out and prepared for 
the occupation of the ascetic monks to whose use it was made 
over. As is seen in other caves that have been used for this 
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purpose down to the present day, the inside was doubtless 
whitewashed, or even plastered, and a brick or mud wall was 
built so as to form a protected or enclosed room under the 
shelter of the rock. At two of the caves a deep cut, termed a 
katdra, was also made along the rock, above the front of the 
cave, and for a short distance below this the face of the stone 
was cut away, as is usual in nearly all such cases, in order to 
prevent the rain-water that trickled down the front of the 
upper part of the rock from entering the room. The cave 
inscriptions are almost always found in this dressed face of 
the rock, and two of these are also cut in it, each in a single 
line. 

Two copies are cut over caves or recesses at the north side 
(No. 2 ) and south side (No. 8) of the same rock, a large block 
standing on the top of the Naval Niravi hill. Fragments of 
bricks found at them are of three sizes, 3-10 inches, 2-55 inches, 
and 2-10 inches thick, indicating the use of the caves and the 
repair of the brickwork from some pre-Christian date down 
to the tenth or twelfth century a.d. The third copy (No. 1) 
is in a similar position at a cave to the north of the last. Frag¬ 
ments of brick 3 inches thick lie in this cave, which was 
therefore also occupied in pre-Christian times. 

The inscription which I have numbered (1) was discovered 
on a visit that I paid to the hills in 1886 with Mr. G. M. Fowler, 
who was then the Assistant Government Agent of the dis¬ 
trict ; the other two were found by him on a second examin¬ 
ation which he made of the hill in 1887. The hills had been 
explored some years before our visit by Mr. S. Haughton of 
the Civil Service, who first drew my attention to the fact that 
inscriptions were cut at them. He copied a few himself, but 
was not so fortimate as to discover these earliest ones. I 
am indebted to him and to Mr. Fowler for copies of all the 
inscriptions found by them. I have not acknowledged each 
one separately as I recopied all but one short one myself on 
subsequent visits. 

All the copies of the first inscription made by us were in¬ 
complete, owing in two cases to the flaking of the rock, 
which had destroyed the latter portion of the inscriptions ( 1 ) 
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and ( 8 ), this last being cut in the natural face of the rock ; 
and in the other case to the rather faint characters, which 
were at some height from the ground. At a later date, in 
1901, I succeeded in copying these by using a rough ladder 
in order to reach them. 

I give facsimiles of all three from my hand copies, arranged 
one under the other. The inscription No. 1 is twelve feet 
long to the point where the stone has given way, and the letters 
are three inches high. No 2 is fifteen feet long, with letters 
from two to three inches high, cut about a quarter of an inch 
deep. No. 3 is fourteen feet long as far as portions of the 
letters remain, and its full length has been about fifteen feet; 
the letters in it are four inches high and are a quarter of an 
inch deep. 

(The e of loke is accidentally missing in the copy.) 

The complete inscription is as follows ^:— 

Raja Naga jita Raja Uti jaya Abi Anuradi ca Raja 
Uti ca karapitase ima lena catu disasa sagaya 
agatagata na Pasu wiharaye aparim(i)ta loke 
ditu yasa tana, 

Abhi Anuradhi, the wife (of) King Uttiya (and) 
daughter (of) King Niga, and King Uttiya have 
caused this cave to be made for the Community 
of the four quarters, present or future, at the 
Pasu wihara, an illustrious famous place in the 
boundless world. 

In addition to its age, there are several points of interest 
in connection with this inscription, the date of which belongs 
to about the middle of the second half of the third century b.c. 
In the first place, it confirms the statement of the early annals 
that King Maha^Naga ruled over southern Ceylon with the 

^ In diis and other transliterations and names the letter c is pro¬ 
nounced like cA, as in * church *; the vowels a, i, and s have the con¬ 
tinental sound ; w is pronounced as in * gun' ; ae represents the sound 
given to this diphthong in the New Historical Dictionary; I d, n 
are hard as in ' dot * and * ton *; f is like tl in * full *; g is always 
hard as in * gun *; t and d are distinctly dental; i is very soft, approach- 
iilg k; the ottm letters are pronounced as in English. 
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title of king while his brother was supreme monarch at Anura- 
dhapura. We learn also that he had a daughter who is not 
mentioned in the histories, and that she was married to her 
uncle King Uttiya, an unusual circumstance in Ceylon, 
although Yatthala-Tissa appears to have married the daughter 
of his sister, the latter being the Abhi Anuradhi of the inscrip¬ 
tion. King Wasabha (66-110 a.d.) also married his uncle’s 
widow (Mah., i, p. 140), and other instances of such connections 
occur in later times. 

We may perhaps venture to assume that some idea of the 
position of women in Ceylon at that early date may be gathered 
from the fact that her name precedes that of the king. In 
dealing with the primitive religion I gave another instance 
of the precedence of a lady, perhaps a century afterwards ; 
while in the middle of the first century b.c. we find a queen 
Anula (47-42 B.c.) reigning over the whole country for five 
years. Also in the inscription numbered 88 it will be seen 
that the name of a female chieftain, Parumaka AlapusayS, is 
mentioned. Dr. Davids has drawn attention to the circumstance 
that women are always placed before men in Buddhist texts.^ 

It is also clear from the statements in the MahSvansa that 
from the earliest times women were allowed great freedom 
and independence in Ceylon. Even if some of the accounts 
are fabrications of the annalists from whose works MahanSma 
compiled his history, the incidents related by them at least 
prove that they believed such actions of ladies of a high rank 
to be customary. There is no evidence of the seclusion of 
women, such as we see in the RamSyana. Thus the Vaedda 
women are represented in the Jataka story as proceeding to 
meet shipwrecked traders, who are not reported to evince any 
surprise at their accosting them without reserve. The Vaedda 
princess Kuwgni is described as marrying Wijaya without 
waiting to obtain the consent of her parents, who would have 
refused it in all probability. 

In the story of the reception of Mahinda, the first Buddhist 
apostle, at the royal palace in about 244 B.c., it is stated that 

^ Th$ Questions of King Milinda, p. 83, note. 
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King Tissa sent for AnulS, the wife of his brother, the King 
Naga of this inscription, and apparently the mother of Queen 
AbhT Anuradhi, and probably also Tissa*s own sister,^ to hear 
him expound the doctrine of Buddha. ' The said princess 
Anula proceeding thither, together with five hundred women, 
and having bowed down and made offerings to the theras 
[Mahinda and his five companions] placed herself respectfully 
by the side of them * (Mah., i, p. 53). In the afternoon when 
Mahinda was about to preach in the royal garden * innumer¬ 
able females of the first rank resorted thither, crowding the 
royal garden, and ranged themselves near the thera' (p. 54). 
According to the Dipavansa * Noble women and maidens, 
the daughters-in-law and daughters of noble families crowded 
together in order to see the thera. While he exchanged 
greetings with them night had fallen' (p. 175). 

The name of the place at which the inscription is cut is 
repeated at a cave lower down the hill in another inscription 
cut in similar early letters, as follows :— 

(4.) Gapati tapasa Sumana kulasa lene sagasa dine 
agata anagata catu disa sagasa Pasu wisaraye. 

The cave of the family (of) the ascetic Sumana, 
the householder; given to the Community, to 
the Community of the four quarters, present or 
future, at the PSsu tank. 

I think that there can be little or no doubt that the monas¬ 
tery was the Pacina, or Eastern, wihara which is recorded (Mah., 
i, p. 79) to have been established by King DevSnam-piya Tissa, 
the first Buddhist King, and elder brother of Uttiya, who 
succeeded him. Pasu represents the Pali word Paci, east; 
several examples of the change of c into s, and i into u might 
be quoted. 

Tissa ascended the throne in 245 B.c., and is said to have 
reigned forty years ; but this cannot be trusted, as the reigns 
of the kings who lived about that time have been extended 
by the chroniclers in order to make the supposed arrival of the 

^ I have already pointed out that the Indian SSkyas from whom 
the royal family were partly descended were accustomed to marry 
their sisters. 
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first Magadhese settlers under Wijaya synchronise with the 
very doubtful date adopted by the Sinhalese historians as the 
time when Buddha attained Nirvana or died, viz. 543 B.c. 
The real date was 477 b.c. according to Sir F. Max Muller ; ^ 
but doubts have been expressed regarding even this date, and 
Dr. Fleet has adopted 482 b.c. as a more satisfactory one. 

There are no data for fixing the true lengths of the reigns 
between 245 and 205 b.c., but apparently all have been doubled 
in length by the early chroniclers.* We shall be nearly correct 
in assuming that the wihara was established in about 235 b.c., 
and that the inscriptions may have been cut ten or fifteen years 
later. 

The reason why King Uttiya used the term ‘ illustrious 
famous place' is explained in the Mahavansa (i, p. 75) in the 
account of the transportation of the celebrated Bo-tree to 
Anuradhapura. ‘ On the tenth day of the month, elevating 
and placing the Bo-branch in a superb car this sovereign 
[DevSnam-piya Tissa] who had by enquiry ascertained the 
consecrated places, escorting the monarch of the forest, de¬ 
posited it at the site of the PScina wihara; and entertained 
the priesthood [monks], as well as the people, with their morn¬ 
ing meal. There (at the spot visited by Buddha*s second 
advent) the chief thSra Mahinda narrated, without the slightest 
omission, to this monarch, the triumph obtained over the 
N§gas (during the voyage of the B6-branch) by the deity 
gifted with the ten powers. Having ascertained from the 
th€ra the particular spots on which the divine teacher had 
rested or taken refreshment, those several spots he marked 
with monuments.' 

The reference to the action of ' the deity gifted with the 
ten powers,’ that is, Buddha, shows that Mahinda was not 
relating an inddeat of the voyage of the Bo-branch, but the 
manner in which he was supposed to have terrified the N&gal^ 
into submission at this place when he came to Ceylon and 

^ Dhammapada, p. xxxvi. 

• See my remarks on the chronology of the early kings of Ceylon 
at the end of this chapter. In the genealogical table 1 have allotted 
those from 245 to 205 b.c. half the time allowed in the Mah&vansa. 
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visited NSgadipa. When the second note which Tumour 
inserted in brackets is omitted the meaning is quite clear. 

Thus the words of the inscription confirm the statement 
of the history that even at that early date the story of Buddha’s 
visits to Ceylon was currently believed. This monastic estab¬ 
lishment evidently marks the place at which he was thought 
to have suppressed the civil war between the Naga kings 
Culodara and MahSdara, and at which the Rijayatana tree 
{Kiripalu in Sinhalese, Buchanania angustifolia) of Sakra was 
planted for the NSgas to worship (Mah., i, p. 6). 

There is a discrepancy regarding the site of the Pacma 
wih3ra as proved by the inscription and that which is men¬ 
tioned in the history. According to the MahSvansa, in the 
quotation just given it would appear to be only half a day’s 
journey from the place at which the Bo-tree was landed, but 
on p. 79 it is said to be at the port itself. I am unable to 
explain these conflicting remarks; the record left by King 
Uttiya must outweigh any ideas regarding the site expressed 
by a monk of Anuradhapura. A similar mistake is made by 
the annalist regarding the position of the Piyangala wihSLra, 
which on p. 113 is represented as being less than two days’ 
march for a monk from AnurSdhapura, whereas the actual 
distance in a straight line is some 63 miles, which the windings 
of the path would make seventy or more. This wihara was 
certainly at Kurundan-kulam, and an inscription left there 
refers to it by name as ‘this fearless^ excellent mountain Piyan¬ 
gala ' {me ahhaya isiri paw Piyangala), Until I studied King 
Uttiya’s inscription I believed that the Pacina wihSra was at 
Piyangala, which is in the midst of wild forest, about 15 miles 
south-west of Mulleittivu, 

It is recorded (Mah.,. ii, p. 58) that Sena, queen of Dappula 
II (807-812 A.D.), ‘ repaired the terraced house on [at] the 
Pacina wihara.' 

It is surprising to read that King Silakala (526-539 a.d.) 
removed the celebrated ' gem-set throne,' over the possession 
of which the Naga kings were represented to have quarrelled 

^ The character of the hill shows that in this instance abhaya 
must have been used with the meaning * not causing fear.' 
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at the time of Buddha’s visit, from the Pacina wihara to a 
house at the foot of the Bo-tree at Anuradhapura. The throne 
may have been constructed to suit the story related by Mahinda 
to the credulous Devanam-piya Tissa, by way of confirming it. 

The tank mentioned in the fourth inscription is a shallow 
one of eight or ten acres, with a straight low embankment 
eight or nine feet high, a typical village tank of the smaller 
kind, having an inferior water-supply provided merely by 
rainfall flowing into it from the adjoining jungle for a length 
of about a mile (see Fig. No. 148). 

At the Naval Niravi hill where these inscriptions are cut 
no remains of a built wihara or a dagaba have been discovered. 
There is an earthen platform which has a supporting wall of 
stone, at the western side of the hill. As no traces of a building 
are to be seen on it it may have been the site of the Kiripalu 
tree of Sakra, or a Bo-tree. At the southern hill a broken 
statue of Buddha in a cave proves that a wih 5 ra was there at 
a later time. 

As this monastery is of such an early date, and without 
doubt one of the earliest of which traces have been discovered 
in Ceylon, I now give the rest of the numerous inscriptions 
copied by me at the three hills and two others of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, some few being nearly as old as those of the king 
and queen, according to the indication afforded by the shapes 
of the letters. Unfortunately all are mere dedications of 
caves to the use of the Buddhist monks. 

Other inscriptions at Naval Niravi hill. 

(5.) To west of the upper royal cave. Bata Sumanasa lene 
sagasa dine. 

The cave of the workman Sumana ; given to the 
Community, 

( 6 .) To north of the last. Upasaka NSgaha lene sagasa 
dine. 

The cave of the lay devotee NSga; given to the 
Community.^ 

^ In all cases the words * of Buddhist Monks’ are to be understood 
as following ‘ Community.’ 
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( 7 .) To west of No. 6. Tisa terasa lene saghasa niyate. 

The cave of the thera Tissa is assigned to the Com¬ 
munity. 

( 8 .) To south-east of the upper royal cave. Damarakita 
terasa lene catu disa sagasa dine. 

The cave of the thera Dhammarakkhita; given 
to the Community of the four quarters. 

( 9 .) To north of the last. Damarakita teraha lene sagasa 
(letters of first century b.c.). 

The cave of the thera Dhammarakkhita; to the 
Community. 

( 10 .) To north of No. 4. Bata Sumanaha lene cadu disa 
sagasa. 

The cave of the workman Sumana; to the Com¬ 
munity of the four quarters. 

( 11 .) To north-west of the upper royal cave. Bata Dama- 
gutaha Asatisa putaha Asadamarakita lene sagasa 
agata anagata catu disa. 

The cave (of) Asadhammarakkhita, of the son of 
Asatissa, (son) of the workman Dhammagutta ; to 
the Community present or future (of) the four 
quarters. 

( 12 .) Cave full of bats, below royal upper cave, (i) 
Sagasa ; (a) Parumaka Majimaha putasa Paru- 
maka Sidataha Parumaka Cuda Sidaha Paru¬ 
maka Tisaha. 

To the Community. (The cave) of the Chief Sidd- 
hattha, of the son of the Chief Majjhima; of the 
Chief Cuda Siddha; of the Chief Tissa. 

(18 .) Above the last. Bata Budarakitaha matulaniya upa- 
sika Pusaya le (ne)saghaye niyate (ist cent. A.D.). 

The cave (of) the feiiiale devotee PusayS, the aunt 
of the workman Buddharakkhita, is assigned for 
th^ Community. 

The next four are cut over shelters or caves round the over¬ 
hanging sides of one immense boulder, each in one line. The 
inscription No. 4 is also cut at this boulder in a similar 
position. 
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(X4.) Matula baginiyana lene agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa niyatase. 

The cave (of) the sisters (of) MStula; they have 
assigned (it) to the Community of the four 
quarters, present or future. 

(IS.) Barata Mahatisaha lene sagasa niyate; followed 
by the symbols Fish, Trisula over circle. Swastika, 
and Aum monogram. 

The cave of the royal messenger Mahatissa is assigned 
to the Community. 

(16.) The cave of the royal messenger MahStissa is assigned 
to the Community of the four quarters. 

(17.) Parumaka Humaneha lene (letters of first cent. a.d.). 

The cave of the Chief Sumana. 

Inscriptions at TevSndan Puliyankulam rocks, many of 
them over the shelters formed under large overhanging boulders 
that lie on the top of the rock (see Fig. No. 149 ). 

(18.) On west side of southern rock. Gapati Vasali puta 
Maha Sumanasa. 

(The cave) of Maha Sumana, son (of) the house¬ 
holder Vasali. 

(19.) On east side of north-west rock. Parumaka Uti 
puta Cuda Nagasa lene. 

The cave of Cuda N§ga, son (of) the Chief Uttiya. 

< 20 .) On south side of north-east rock. Gapati Damasena 
puta Sumana Malasa ca Gapati Majima Tisa puta 
Digat(i)sasa ca lei;Le. 

The cave of Sumana Malla, son (of) the householder 
Dhammasena, and of Digha-Tissa, son (of) the 
householder Majjhima-Tissa. 

Group to the north of these. 

(81*) On south side of southern rock. Tebakata Tisa puta 
Royogutasa lene. 

The cave of Royogutta, son (of) Tebakata Tissa. 

(28.) On east side of middle rock. Parumaka Sigiiifisia 
T(i)saha lene. 

The cave of the Chief Singhi^a Tissa (Tissa of the 
Nose!). 
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(23.) Under the last. Barata Utara Kasabaha pati ucaya. 

The dwelling (?) of the royal messenger Uttara 
Kassapa. 

(24.) On south side of north rock. GapatiPusa. .sa Tisasa 
lene. 

The cave of the householder Pusa..sa Tissa. 

(25.) On east side of north rock. Dame davanipi gapati 
Visakaha line. The stone-cutter, evidently ignor¬ 
ant of Pali and therefore possibly a Dravidian, 
has omitted the lower parts of the letters da and 
pi, and made mistakes in the vowels. 

The cave of the devout householder VisSkha, beloved 
of the Gods. 

(26.) On south-east side of north rock. Parumaka Asa 
Adeka Velasa jaya Tisaya lene. 

The cave (of) Tissaya, wife of the Chief Asa Adeka 
Vela. 

(27.) At south-east end of north rock. Parumaka Nuguya 
Vela put ana Sigara Malasava Nuguya Majasava 
lene. 

The cave (of) SigSla Malasava (and) Nuguya (Nud* 
guhya) Malasava, sons (of) the Chief Nuguya 
Vela. 

(28.) Under-side of east rock. Magasa lene. The cave of 
Migha. 

(29.) Western cave on top of rock. Badira Mahatisa puta 
Maha Sumana lene. 

The cave (of) Mah5 Sumana, son (of) Mahatissa the 
Deaf. 

( 86 .) West side of eastern cave. Citagutasa ca Baraniya 
cS lene. 

The cave of Cittagutta and Bharaniya. 

(a.) Southern cave. Ramasi lene. 

The cave (of) RS,m§sI. 

(82.) At the side of a flight of steps cut in the rock at the 
north end of the hill there is an inscription in one line which 
may be the first instance of what is known in Ceylon as Paeraeli 
B3sa, or transposition of letters in written or spoken words. 
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In the facsimile I first give the inscription as it stands, and 
then a corrected copy, that is, one with the same letters turned 
roimd horizontally or vertically or both. It must be read 
from right to left, and only the consonants in the word savi 
require transposing, making this word Siva. When thus 
corrected the inscription is :— 

Meka ni salaku savi tipaga pinuvada meda, or when 
transposed—Dame davanupi Gapati Siva kulasa 
nikame. 

The work of the family (of) the devout householder 
Siva, beloved of the Gods. 

Inscriptions at ErupotSna hill. 

( 88 .) South-east cave on south side. Parumaka Ku (4 
letters) Siva puta Abayasa lene sagasa niyate. 
Trisula over circle. 

The cave of Abhaya son (of) the Chief Ku .... 
Siva is assigned to the Community. 

(84 .) South cave on south side. Parumaka Nadika putasa 
Parumaka Mitasa lene agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa dine. 

The cave of the Chief Mitta, of the son (of) the Chief 
Nandika; given to the Community of the four 
quarters, present or future. 

(85.) North side of south cave, near the tank. Tisa teraha 
atevahika Sumana teraha lene agata anagata catu 
disa sagasa. 

The cave of the thera Sumana, pupil of the th€ra 
Tissa; to the Community of the four quarters, 
present or future. 

( 86 .) South side of south cave. Damagutaha lene sagasa. 

The cave of Dhammagutta; to the Community. 

(87.) South-eastern cave, east side. Parumaka Hadaka 
bariya upasika Nagaya ca puta upasaka Tisaha 
ca upasaka Deva ca le^e agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa niyate. 

The cave (of) the female devotee NSgaySL, wife (of) 
the Chief Saddhaka, and of the lay devotee Tissa 
(her) son, and (of) the lay devotee Deva, is assigned 
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to the Community of the four quarters, present or 
future. 

( 88 .) Northern cave, containing a broken statue of Buddha. 
Fragments of bricks in the brick wall of this cave measure 3 
inches, 2*30 inches, and 2 inches in thickness. 

Parumaka Pita jaya Parumaka Satanasata jita 
Parumaka Lapusaya lene agata anagata catu 
sagasa. A symbol follows, apparently a flag¬ 
staff surrounded by a fence of four uprights and 
one cross bar at their top. Possibly it represents 
the Flag of Victory (of Buddhism), supported by 
the four great Truths. 

The cave (of) the (female) Chief Alapusaya (?Alan- 
busha), daughter (of) the Chief Santanasatta, 
wife (of) the Chief Pita; to the Community of 
the four (quarters), present or future. 

(89.) At south end of eastern rock. Tisaguta terasa sadi 
wiharaya barata Majima. . . Tisaya lena sida- 
sano agata anagata catu disa sagasa neyate. 

The cave ' Beautiful' (of) the royal messenger Maj- 
jhima . .. . Tissaya, for the excellent wihara of 
the thera Tissagutta, is assigned to the Com¬ 
munity of the four quarters, present or future. 

(40.) Copied by Mr. Fowler. Barata Tisaha lene. 

The cave of the royal messenger Tissa. 

At Vedikkinari Malei, a hill some miles to the north, near 
Ariyamadu. 

(41.) North care. Parumaka Pusamita puta Ma(jima)ha 
lene agata anSgata cudi sagaha. 

The cave of MajjMma, son (of) the Chief Pusamitta ; 
of the Community (of the four quarters), present 
or future. 

(42.) South cave (a), Maha Samuda puta Gutasa lene 
sagasa. Parumaka Bamaheta putaha Maha 
Gutahe l(ene). 

The cave of Gutta, son (of) Maha Samudda ; to the 
Commimity. The cave of Maha Gutta, son (of) 
the Chief Brahmahatta. 
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(48.) South cave ( 6 ). This is another example of ‘ Paeraeli 
Basa.* When the letters are correctly arranged it 
becomes Nele hasati dicu taba. It is read from 
right to left. The Cave of the workman Cucji Tissa. 

At Kaccatkodi, a mile and a half south of ErupotSna. 

(44.) (i) Senapati puta Parumaka Nadika 'puta Pama- 

tisaha ; three dots in a vertical line, forming a 
full stop. Parumaka Nataha upasaka, ( 2 ) upasaka 
Anediya, upasaka Buti Sumanaha (see Fig. 
No. 152 ). 

(The cave) of Pamatissa, son (of) the Chief Nandika 
son (of) Senapati. Of the Chief Nata, the lay 
devotee ; (of) the lay devotee Anediya ; of the lay 
devotee Bhuti Sumana. 

( 45 .) Another example of ' Paeraeli B^sa.' Hagasa nale 
(Na)la Bati gaba. The inscription is read from 
the middle outwards, first to the right and then 
to the left. The room of N 5 la BhSltiya, a cave 
of the Community, 

(46.) Asadama Gutaha lene sagasa. 

The cave of Asadhamma Gutta ; to the Community. 

Some of these inscriptions, especially those at Nival Nirivi 
Malei, may be as old as the last quarter of the third century 
B.C., while the rest with a very few exceptions belong to the 
second century and the first half of the first century b.c. 

The most interesting inscription after those of the king and 
queen is No. 84. Strange to say, apparently the same chief 
caused a similar one to be cut, letter for letter identical through¬ 
out the first portion, at the eastern side of a rock termed 
Kudimbigala, near Haelawa, in the extreme south-east of 
Ceylon.^ It runs as follows :— 

(47.) Parumaka Nadika putasa * Parumaka Mitasa leinie 
Maha Sudasana sagasa dina.’ 

* The cave over which it is cut was occupied by a bear at the time 
of my visit. 

^ It is a distinctive feature of this and No. 84 that this word is in 
the genitive case. 

• Most probably the right cut at the top of the n was accidental; 
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The cave ' Great Beautiful' of the Chief Mitta, of 
the son (of) the Chief Nandika ; a gift to the 
Community. 

(48.) Another on the west side of the same rock is— 

Bata Pusagutasa lene Ma(ha Su)dasana lene 
sagasa dine. 

The cave of the workman PusAgutta, the * Great 
Beautiful * cave; given to the Community. 

The bricks in a wall at this cave average 17 *20 inches in length, 
8*90 inches in breadth, and 3*16 inches in thickness ; Bt, is 
28*1 and the contents 484 inches. The size indicates the 
second, or early in the first century b.c. as the time when 
they were burnt. 

The inscriptions numbered 34 and 47 are in the earliest 
characters and appear to date from some time prior to 100 B.c. 
The most probable explanation of their authorship is that 
the person who caused them to be cut may be one of the chiefs 
who accompanied King Duttha-Gamini from southern Ceylon 
during his war against the Tamils of northern Ceylon. The 
name of the chief’s father renders it extremely likely, or per¬ 
haps certain, that the inscription may be attributed to the 
famous Nandi-Mitta, or Nandika Mitta, the first of the ten 
celebrated champions or chieftains of King Duttha-Gamini. 
If so, this would provide a satisfactory explanation of his 
leaving two inscriptions at places so widely separated. 

The fanciful derivations in the histories, out of which some 
of the champions’ names have been evolved, are of course 
ridiculous. In the case of another of them, Gdthayimbara, 
who is said to have been so called because he was short and 
was strong enough to uproot * imbara' trees, the writer ignores 
the fact that Ayimbara was a personal name of the time. An 
inscription of perhaps 100 b.c. at NayindanSwa wihara in the 
North-western Province runs :— 

(«.) Parumaka Mahatisa puta Cuda A 3 rimaraha lene 
A 3 dmare pavatahi. 

the mterpretation would then become the usual formula * given to 
the Community.* 


F F 
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The cave of Cu<}a Ayimbara, son (of) the Chief Maha- 
tissa, at the Ayimbara mountain. 

Thus Gothayimbara may mean either the ‘ Short Ayim¬ 
bara/ or Ayimbara son of Gotha. Kota is a nickname now 
used in Ceylon for a short person. In the same way the story 
regarding Nandi-Mitta may be put aside as absurd. 

We learn from Mah., i, p. 88 , that he belonged to a family 
of high position. His uncle, whose name (Mitta) he bore, was 
a general {camupati) under the Tamil king Elara, and was a 
native of a village in the north-eastern part of the island, near 
a hill called Citta, which has not been identified. Nandi-Mitta 
lived at his uncle's village as a youth, and afterwards with 
his uncle at Anuradhapura, eventually proceeding to southern 
Ceylon to join Duttha-Gamini. His residence for some years 
in the south might enable him to dedicate a cave to the Buddhist 
monks in that part of the island. 

After returning to northern Ceylon, as one of the Sinhalese 
king’s leading chieftains, if his native village was in the same 
district as the Pacina wihara, which is equally to the north¬ 
east of AnurSdhapura, he would be predisposed to do the 
same for the monks connected with that * illustrious famous' 
temple. According to the history he was of a pious disposi¬ 
tion and a devoted Buddhist. He is expressly stated to have 
had the furtherance of that religion in view in joining the 
Sinhalese prince. " I will bring about the revival of the 
glory of the religion of Buddha,” he is reported to have said 
(Mah., i, p. 89 ). A chieftain of such influence holding these 
opinions would be certain to make gifts to the monks, and 
therefore in the absence of any negative evidence there is good 
foundation for the opinion that it was he who caused both the 
inscriptions to be cut. 

In the inscriptions at the Kaccatkodi caves, No. 44 belongs 
to a Pamatissa who was also the son of a chief called Nandika. 
The differences between the forms of the letters in this insoip- 
tion and that of Nandi-Mitta, as seen in the use of the straight 
r instead of the bent one, and the emplo 3 mient of ha instead 
of sa for the genitive case, may perhaps point to some oth^ 
person than a brother of Nandi-Mitta. There still remains 
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a possibility that this is one belonging to the same family. 
The father of Nandika is here termed Senapati, which may 
be either a personal name, or a title, the General. At this 
early date one would rather expect it to be the latter, especially 
as it is not preceded by the word Parumaka, Chief, as in the 
case of that of his son. Thus there is a possibility that he 
might be the great General of the family, Nandi-Mitta him¬ 
self, Pamatissa thus being his grandson. Such an identifica- 



Fig. 152. Cave Temple, Kaccatkodi. 


tion would suit the forms of the letters, and would render it 
unnecessary to assume that there were two chiefs called Nandi, 
both closely connected with a SenSpati, in the same immediate 
neighbourhood. 

No other names can be identified with those given in the 
histories. It is surprising to see a female Chieftain mentioned 
in No. 88 ; it is the only example of the kind, I believe, but 
the names of two female Chiefs of the Vaeddas were given in 
a previous chapter. 
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With regard to the characters used, it is interesting to 
observe in no less than four of these early inscriptions (Nos. 
18, 26, 27, and 88) a letter / which in India I believe is only 
found in southern inscriptions. I am not aware that it occurs 
in early cave inscriptions in other than the northern parts 
of the island. It is used in the name of a chief called Palikada, 
written also Palikada, whose son was the donor of a cave at 
Wessagiri near Anuradhapura. Dravidian influence appeared 
to require a letter to represent a cerebral sound of the letter 
I which is not found in Sanskrit. 

I am afraid that it would be unsafe to assume that the 
names given in Nos. 26, 27, 28 and 81 may be those of 
DrSvidians ; there might be such chiefs in northern Ceylon 
whose families were Buddhists. 

Returning to the royal inscription, we already see a great 
difference between its alphabet and style, and those of Anoka's 
inscriptions. There are no duplicated consonants, which I 
think do not make their appearance in Ceylon before the 
ninth century a.d., while compound letters, excepting in 
such words as Siddham or Swasti, * Hail/ or * May it be well 
(with you),' are not found until a still later date.^ 

The aspirated consonants and long vowels were already 
practically abandoned, although an occasional long a and 
aspirated b, c, d, or g occur in other early inscriptions. The 
royal grant is, in fact, written in early Elu, or ancient Sin¬ 
halese, as much as in the Pali language. 

The letter j is already represented by the form employed 
in India for the aspirated jh ; it had nearly disappeared in 
Ceylon early in the first century b.c. The long initial I is 
used for the short i, as in the Tonigala inscription No. 54. 
A special form of w of a deep cup shape with a central hori¬ 
zontal cross bar, differing from the letter generally used in 
India, and afterwards abandoned in Ceylon by the end of 
the second century or early in the first century B.c., had already 
made its appearance. The trifid s always takes the place 

^ Sir A. Cunningham found only three compound letters in ^e 
early ixiscriptions at S&nchi. The Bhilsa Topes, p. 268. 
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of the usual curled letter, which in these forty-nine inscrip¬ 
tions only occurs in one word in No. 20. 

These variations in the alphabet prove that writing had 
already been employed for a considerable period in Ceylon, 
long enough to allow time for a local development of the 
letters to take place. 

As the bent form of y is alone used in the royal inscription, 
the presence of the straight form may perhaps elsewhere 
generally be evidence of a later date than that of inscriptions 
in which the crooked letter occurs. 

With regard to the language used by King Uttiya it is 
interesting to see the word Una, cave, instead of the usual lene 
of practically all later inscriptions. It appears to be con¬ 
firmed by the last word of the inscription, tana. There are 
only two other special variations from the ordinary language 
of similar inscriptions found in the island. One is the expres¬ 
sion dgatagata na instead of dgata andgata, ' come or come not' 
in place of * come or not come.* The other is the use of dse, 
* they were,’ evidently suffixed to verbs in the sense of ‘ they 
have,* both in this inscription and in No. 14. The object 
also is placed after a transitive verb, as we see it in Nos. 53 
and 64, below. 

In No. 14 the word bhdginiydna is evidently a plural form 
like putdna in No. 27- I have also met with a form ditdna 
(the last letter being damaged) where the context shows that 
two daughters are mentioned. The inscription in which it 
is found is at Kandalawa wihara, in the KurunSegala district, 
and is as follows :— 

(60.) Parumaka Majimasa gapati Anu{ra)di puta Gapa- 
tiya dita(na) Tisagutasa Cucjasa lene. Tisagutasa 
Cudasa bata Sumanasa lene saga(sa). 

The cave of TissaguttS. (and) of Cuda, daughters 
(of) Gapatiya, the son (of) the (female) house¬ 
holder Anuradhi, (daughter) of the Chief Majjhima. 
The cave of Sumana, brother of Tissagutta 4and) 
of Cuda; to the Community. 

In the other inscriptions bata appears to represent bhaUka, 
' workman'; it occurs too often in these and niaay other 
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inscriptions, and almost always before other names, to be a 
personal name ' Bhatiya,* which in fact is commonly found 
in the form Bati, as in No. 45, and later examples. Pati 
ucaya in No. 23 may perhaps be derived from ^^vas to dwell. 

The next inscriptions known are two which are cut at a 
wihara established under an immense towering rock in the 
Puttalam district, called Parama-kanda. One of them. No. 
61, is cut on the vertical face of a low rock at one side of a 
small pool of water, termed in Ceylon a pokuna. The other, 
No. 62, is at a considerable height on the face of the precipice, 
over the entrance to the wihara. High above it is a nesting 
place of the Indian Peregrine Falcon {Falco peregrinator) which 
has doubtless bred there for immemorial ages. The whole site 
is strikingly picturesque. In the case of both inscriptions a 
close examination of the letters is not possible on a casual 
visit. My copies of them are as follows :— 

(61.) Two symbols, the second being the fish. Parumaka 
Abaya puta Parumaka Tisaha duta kana. 

The assigned pool of the Chief Tissa, son (of) the 
Chief Abhaya. 

It has been suggested by Dr. E. Muller that the letters 
duUika may refer to Duttha-Gamini, but it is most unlikely 
that a sovereign would apply a nickname meaning ' Angry * 
to himself in one of his grants. I prefer to assume that the 
letter pu has been omitted or has been worn away. With 
it the last word would become pukana^ pool. Dwto would 
then be dishta, assigned or ordered. 

(62.) A symbol unexplained. Parumaka Abaye puta 
Parumaka T(isa)ha lene agata anagata caya 
d(i)sa sagasa. 

The cave of the Chief Tissa son (of) the Chief 
Abhaya. To the Community of the (four) quar¬ 
ters, present or future. 

The last part is indistinct; I read it with a field glass in 
1876 . The word which I copied as caya, six, is most probably 
catu, four, as usual. 

There are two other inscriptions near the same hill, both 
on a low rock called Tonigala, the Boat-rock, at the side of 
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a small tank, Galawaewa, the Rock tank. Their cutting is 
by far the boldest of any inscriptions in Ceylon. Each is 
about 100 feet long, with excellently chiselled and quite upright 
letters a foot high and cut an inch deep in the rock. 

(53.) Parumaka Abaya puta Parumaka Tisaha vapi 
Acagirika Tisa pavatahi agata anagata catu 
d(i)sa sagasa dine. Two symbols, the first being 
the fish, followed by three dots in a vertical line 
as a full stop. Devanapi Maharaja GSmini 
Abaya niyate Aca nagaraka ca (Tavi) rikiya 
nagaraka ca Parumaka Abaya puta Parumaka 
Tise niyata pite raj aha agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa. 

The tank of the Chief Tissa, son (of) the Chief 
Abhaya, at the Acagirika Tissa mountain ; given 
to the Community of the four quarters, present 
or future. (By) the great king Gamini Abhaya, 
beloved of the Gods, (are re-) assigned ^ both 
Aca-nagara and Tavirikiya-nSgara (which were) 
assigned by the Chief Tissa son (of) the Chief 
Abhaya, father of the king, to the Community 
of the four quarters, present or future. 

(54 .) Parumaka Abaya puta Parumaka Tise niyate ima 

vapi Acagirika Tisa pavatahi agata anagata catu 
d(i)sa sagasa. Emblem and fish, followed by 
three dots arranged in a vertical line as a full stop. 
Devanapiya Maharaja Gamini Abaye niyate 
Aca nagaraka ca Tavirikiya nagaraka ca Aca¬ 
girika Tisa pavatahi agata anagata catu d(i)sa 
sagasa Parumaka Abaya puta Parumaka Tisaha 
visara niyata pite. 

By the Chief Tissa son (of) the Chief Abhaya is 
assigned this tank at the Acagirika Tissa moun¬ 
tain to the Community of the four quarters, 
present or futmre. By the great king Gamini 
Abhaya, beloved of the Gods, (are re-) assigned 

^ As the property of the Community of monks. 
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both Aca-nagara and Tavirikiya-nagara at the 
Acagirika Tissa mountain to the Community of 
the four quarters, present or future. The tank 
of the Chief Tissa son (of) the Chief Abhaya 
assigned by (my) father. 

I cannot see any reason to doubt that the inscriptions num¬ 
bered 53 and 64 belong to the only king of an early date called 
Gamini Abhaya, who had a father and grandfather named 
Tissa and Abhaya respectively. They must have been cut 
by King Duttha-Gamini, who reigned from i6i to 137 b.c. 
Before he reconquered northern Ceylon, which had been in 
the hands of Tamil conquerors for some forty-four years, his 
father and grandfather ruled over southern Ceylon, after 
MahS-Naga and his son Yatthala-Tissa, as tributary sovereigns 
under the Tamil king, Elara. The Rajavaliya says (p. 25 ), 
‘ In those days King Kawantissa, residing in Magama of 
Ruhuna, paid tribute to the Tamil king.’ This was also the 
practice while the previous Sinhalese kings held Ceylon. The 
same work states, ' The kings of Magama in Ruhuna and of 
Kaelaniya used regularly to pay annual tribute to the king of 
AnurS-dhapura ' (p. 24 ). 

We now learn from these inscriptions that under the foreign 
domination they had not even the title of ' king,* like Maha- 
Naga, but were merely termed ‘ Chief * (Parumaka) like numer¬ 
ous others in the country. Although the title commonly 
indicated that its bearer was a person of importance in the 
country, some of these Parumakas occupied subordinate posts, 
and sometimes were even village headmen. An inscription 
at Gallaewa wihara in the North-western Province, which 
having both the bent and straight forms of r and the cup¬ 
shaped m, probably belongs to the second half of the second 
century b.c., runs :— 

( 66 .) (i) Barata Maha Tisaye kape ( 2 ) Parumaka Naga 

gamiya detake. 

Cut by the royal messenger Maha-Tissa, the Chief 
NSga (being) the village headman. 

Tissa, the father of Duttha-G5mini, married the daughter 
of£anoth 6 r subject king or chief who ruled over the district 
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of which Kaelaniya, near Colombo, was the headquarters. 
It would seem that he acquired or succeeded to his father-in- 
law’s territory, which must have extended far up the west 
coast, so as to embrace the tract of country in which Parama- 
kanda is found. At a much later date it is certain that the 
Kaelaniya kingdom included this district and extended many 
miles to the north of it, up to the Kala-oya ^; and this may 
have been its limit in earlier times also. This will account 
for Tissa’s being able to make grants to this temple while 
El^a was ruling at Anuradhapura. 

Both the inscriptions at the Parama-kanda wihara purport 
to have been cut to record grants made by this Chieftain Tissa ; 
but the difference in the shapes of the letter r in them appears 
to show that the first is older than the other, which may perhaps 
have been cut by order of Duttha-Gamini as a record of his 
father’s work at the cave temple. If both were the work of 
the same stone-cutters it is not likely that such a variation 
would be made in the forms of the letters. The older one 
may date from the first quarter of the second century b.c. 

In No. 52 and the two following inscriptions we find the 
straight r always used, and the earliest forms of m and j. The 
symbol inserted beside the fish does not appear to occur else¬ 
where in Ceylon, and I offer no explanation of its presence. 
It is the letter m with a central upright, of the earliest known 
script, and it occurs in Spain and Egypt (ist Dynasty). I 
should assign these inscriptions to the middle of the second 
century b.c. 

I place next an inscription over a cave at a large boulder 
lying on the side of the hill at DambuUa, on the road from 
Kandy to Anuradhapura. The early shapes of the letters r. 


1 This is proved by the list of tanks repaired by Parakrama-Bahu 
I at the time when he was ruling over only southern Ceylon and Kae- 
lamya, and Gaja-Bahu was king at Polannaruwa (Mah., ii, p. 149)* 
Those which can be identified extend through the district immediately 
south and west of the Kala-oya, and include Mfigalla, Giribawa, Mora- 
waewa, Maediyawa, Talagalla, and Siyambalan-gamuwa. On p. 150 
the Tabba (Tabbowa) district, which is far north of Parama-kanda, 
is referred to as being under him. 
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m and / render it probable that it also dates from the time of 
Duttha-Gamini. It is as follows :— 

(56.) Damarakita teraha lene agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa dine. Gamani Abayasa rajiyahi karite. 

The cave of the thera Dhammarakkhita ; given to 
the Community of the four quarters, present or 
future. In the reign of Gamani Abhaya it is made. 

In the Dipavansa (p. 209 ) a thera termed the * learned 
Dhammarakkhita ' is mentioned among those who came from 
India at the laying of the foundation bricks of the 
Ruwanwaeli dagaba, but there is nothing to prove that he 
remained in Ceylon, or that this inscription was cut by his 
orders. The name was not uncommon, and is found in the 
inscriptions numbered 8 and 9, and elsewhere. 

(67.) Of about the same age is one at a dewala, or demon 
temple, on Dewala-hinna, a hill at Tittawaela, in the North¬ 
western Province :— 

Bata Maha Tisaha lene. Gamani Abayasa rajiya 
sika(ka) sagasa. 

The cave of the workman Maha-Tissa. (In) the 
reign of Gamani Abhaya. To the Community 
who keep the Precepts {silcC). 

Possibly the following inscriptions belong to the same period. 
They are found at Nuwara-kanda in the Kurunaegala district, 
a hill buried in the jungle, on the bank of the Daeduru-oya. 
Another inscription of later date informs us that its ancient 
name was the Tissa mountain. The size of the bricks found 
there has been given previously. 

( 68 .) Gamika Siva puta Maharajaha ramata Kanatisaha 
agata anagata chatu disagasa dine. 

(The cave) of Kanatissa, devoted to the great King, 
son (of) the villager (headman) ^ Siva; given 
to the Community of the four quarters, present 
or future. 

( 69 .) Gamika Siva puta Garni Kanatisaha lerie. 

* Gamiha is probably equivalent to the modem word Qamar&la, 
a village headman or elder. Compare No. 55 . 
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The cave of the villager (headman) Kanatissa, son 
(of) the villager (headman) Siva. 

(60.) Garni Kanatisaha Badakajaka Anu(rada) ha lene 
agata anagata catu disagasaga. 

The cave of Bhaddakacchaka Anuradha (son) of 
the villager (headman) Kanatissa; to the pre¬ 
eminent Commiinit^^ of the four quarters, 
present or future. 

(61.) Tisaguta terasa lene. 

The cave of the thera Tissagutta. 

I omit many cave inscriptions at places where no reference 
is made to the king of the period, although the forms of the 
letters indicate that many of them belong to the second 
century B.C., or earlier. 

The next inscription is cut above a cave on the edge of a 
deep precipice at Mihintale. I examined the letters closely 
by the aid of a ladder held back by two men and almost over¬ 
hanging the precipice, so that there should be no uncertainty 
regarding them. It belongs to Prince Sali, the son of Duttha- 
Gamini, whose romantic love story is related in the Maha- 
vansa (i, p. 127 ), which explains how he abandoned his right 
to the throne in order to keep his low-caste wife.^ 

The inscription is preceded by a complex symbol which may 
represent the Flag of Victory of Buddhism, raised high on a 
pole which rests on a horizontal base-line. Under the flag, 
on the same staff, is the trisula resting on the circle, and below 
this a reversed disk-and-crescent. Four short uprights, two 
on each side of the pole, which stand on the base-line may 
indicate the Four Great Truths of Buddhism, or the four-fold 

^ ‘ He had a son renowned under the designation of the royal prince 
Saii, gifted with good fortune in an eminent degree and incessantly 
devoted to acts of piety. He became enamoured of a lovely female 
of the Candaia caste. Having been wedded in a former existence 
also to this maiden,® whose name was Asdkamaia, and who was endowed 
with exquisite beauty, fascinated therewith he relinquished his right 
to the sovereignty.’ She is said by tradition to have lived at a Duraya 
village at Hengamuwa, in the North-western Province. 

* His grandfather was also believed to have been a pious Cand&la 
in his former life. 
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forces of the sovereign, protecting the s}Tnbols. The inscription 
is very short :— 

(62.) Gamini dhama rajasa putasa Aya Asalisa lene. 

The cave of the Noble Asali, of the son of the devout 
king Gamini.^ 

Mr. Bell, the Government Archaeologist, met with some 
cave inscriptions in the North-central Province, left by the 
sons of Saddhatissa, the brother of Duttha-Gamini. One of 
these, at a hill called Kuda Arambaedda-hlnna, which is part 
of Ritigala, is as follows (Annual Report, 1893 , p. 9 ). The 
king is of course Lajjitissa (i 19-109 b.c.). 

(63.) (La)jaka Tisa maharaje wihara karawaya Abada- 
luka wawi saga dini. 

The great king Lajjaka Tissa caused the wihara 
to be made (and) gave the Abadaluka tank (to) 
the Community. 

(64.) Another at the same place is—GamaniAbayi kubara 
saga dini. 

Gamani Abhaya gave the field (to) the Community. 
Apparently this belongs to Watta-Gamini before he came to 
the throne in 104 b.c. ; it is noteworthy that he does not give 
himself the title ‘ Noble.' 

In his Annual Report for 1897 , p. ii, Mr. Bell mentions 
another inscription by Watta-Gamini at Min-vila, and at p. 9 
one by Lajjitissa at Duwegala, but gives no copy or trans¬ 
literation of them. 

(65.) He records one of nearly the same period over a cave 
at SaessSeruwa, in the North-western Province, and gives a 
transliteration of the first part of it as follows:— 

Devanapiya Maharajaha Gamani Abayaha jita 
Abi Anuridiya, etc., the rest probably being merely 
the usual dedication of the cave to the monks. 

Abhi AnuridhiyS, daughter of the great king GSmaijii 
Abhaya, beloved of the Gods, etc. 

Mr. Bell attributes it to a daughter of King Watta-Gfimim; 

^ I have two other inscriptions of one district in the North-western 
Province, in which a ' Parumaka Asaliya * is mentioned, but evidently 
he is some other person, his father being a chief called N 5 ga. 
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it may be gathered from Mah., i, p. 129 , that this king had one 
whose name is not given by the annalists. 

Through the kindness of my friend Mr. F. Lewis of the 
Forest Department in Ceylon, I am able to add a recently 
found inscription cut at a cave at Kusalana-kanda, near Ru- 
gama, in the Eastern Province. It was discovered and copied 
by his Forest Ranger, and has not been examined by Mr. Lewis ; 
but it appears to be so important in connection with the iden¬ 
tification of the authors of several other inscriptions, that 
although it may prove to require some correction I now give 
a facsimile (Fig. No. 151), and a transliteration and tentative 
translation of it as it stands in the hand-copy sent to me. 

( 66 .) Upaja Naga p(u)te Raja Abaye nama tata-p(u)te 
Gamani Tisa namate nakarate sudasane sagasa. 

Born the son (of) Naga (and) by King Abhaya 
named (his) * own son ' (the prince) named Gamani 
Tissa has prepared the ‘ Beautiful ’ (cave) of the 
Community. 

This agrees so accurately with the account in the Maha- 
vansa (i, p. 129) of Watta-Gamini Abhaya’s adoption of the 
son of his brother, King Khallata-Naga, that it appears to 
settle the question of the identification of the sovereign called 
Gamini-Tissa, who is thus Mahacula Maha-Tissa. 

It still leaves some difficulties. In the first place, the letters 
are all of the very earliest shapes, with the bent r, the angular 
s, and the cup-shaped m ; one would not expect to find all these 
forms still in use during the reign of Watta-GSmim. Secondly, 
we have the Gal-lena inscriptions which follow, that appear 
to belong to the same prince, who calls himself in them merely 
‘ the Noble Tissa,' and uses a decidedly later type of letters. 
The difficulty in connection with the writing may perhaps be 
explained by assuming that there was still a retention of the 
old forms of letters in the beginning of Watta-Gamini’s reign, 
while an alphabet more in accordance with that used in India 
was coming into use by the stone-cutters after he had regained 
the throne in 88 b.c. 

With only two exceptions there is a peculiarity observable 
in Gami:^-Tissa's inscriptions; in six out of the eight that 
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are now known he gives a name to the cave that he dedicates 
to the monks, while in other cave inscriptions the proportion 
of the caves so named does not exceed three or four in a hundred. 

The following inscription was discovered by Mr. H. Nevill at 
Henannegala, in the south-eastern part of the Eastern Pro¬ 
vince, and was published by him in the Taprobanian (Vol. i, 
p. 33 , h.). 

( 67 ) Undescribed symbols. Gamini Tisaha pitaha ca 
Majama Raj aha ca niyata gama nisa paribegani 
sagasa Giritisa game, Karajinitisa gama, Wila 
gama, Kasuba nagare Malaga Naka like. 

The villages assigned by the father of Gamini-Tissa 
and by the Majjhima Raja (King of the Middle 
Country) as a resource for the food of the Com¬ 
munity (are) Giritissa-gama, Karajinitissa-gama, 
Wila-gama. Written (by) Malaga Naga of Kas- 
sapa nagara. 

It is rather strange that the name of Gamini-Tissa’s father, 
Khall 5 ta-N 5 ga, is not inserted in this inscription. The king 
of the ' Middle ’ Country, that is, the Malaya or hill district, 
may have been Watta-Gamini, who took refuge there when 
the Tamil invaders occupied Northern Ceylon in 104 b.c. 
Possibly this inscription was cut by Gamini-Tissa during that 
period. 

Following the last we have a series of five inscriptions at 
Gal-lena wihara, in the North-western Province, all recording 
the dedication of caves, four of which are distinguished by 
special names. 

( 88 .) Devanapiya Mah§. raja Gamam Abhayasa puta 
Tisayasa Maha lena ^ agatanagatasa cat(u) disa 
sagasa. The ‘Great’ cave of Tissa the Noble,* 
son of the great king Gamani Abhaya, beloved 
of the Gods ; to the Community of the four 
quarters, present or future. 

^ Dr. E. Muller has lene. Anc. Inscriptions, p. 73. 

• Tisaya = Tissa + Aya, as at Ko^-daemu-heia below, where 
both forms occur. See also Dr. Muller’s inscription numbered 34 {a) 
in which the son of a King Abhaya is called Tisaya, ' the Noble Tissa.* 
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(69.) Gamani Abayasa puta Tisayasa lene Sihapane^ 
agata anagata catu disa sagasa. Devanapiya 
Maha raja Gamini Abayasa puta Tisayasa lene 
Naga heti agata anagata catu disa sagasa. Under 
this are two symbols, (i) the Swastika, or magic 
cross, raised on a pole standing on a horizontal 
base line from which rise four short upright lines, 
two on each side, as in No. 62, the tops of the two 
middle ones being joined by a straight line ; and 
( 2 ) a flag on a standard which rests on an upright 
cross enclosed in a rectangle. This may be a 
fence round it. Dr. Muller erred in placing this 
inscription at Giribawa ; it is cut over the wihara 
at Gallena. 

The cave * Sihapane ’ of Tissa the Noble, son of 
Gamani Abhaya; to the Community of the four 
quarters, present or future. The cave * Under- 
the-Rock ' of Tissa the Noble, son of the great 
king Gamini Abhaya, beloved of the Gods ; to 
the Community of the four quarters, present or 
future. 

The stone-cutter was an ignorant man who began to cut 
the word anagata in place of Naga, and then cancelled the 
initial a. He may have made some mistake in the second 
word, which I take to be a name of the cave, and possibly 
intended ior Sihapahane, ‘ the Lion Stone.* Compare Nilapa- 
natata, lit ' the Blue Stone plain,* in an inscription at Ridi 
wihSra, given with others at that place in the account of the 
Ancient Weapons. Nila pana is equivalent to the modem 
kalu gala, gneiss. 

(70.) Devanapiya Maha rajasa Gamini Abhayasa puta 
Tisayasa lene Sita guhe agata anagata catu disa 
sagasa. At the end are the same two symbols as 
in No. 69. 

The cave ' Cool Cave * of Tissa the Noble, son of 

^ Dr. Muller informed me that the initial is 5 and not P as I copied 
it in 1878. 
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Gemini Abhaya, of the great king beloved of the 
Gods; to the Community of the four quarters, 
present or future. 

(71.) Devanapiya Maha raja Gamani Abayasa puta 

Tisayasa lene Cu<Ja Sudasana agata anagata catu 
disa sagasa. 

The cave ‘ Small Beautiful' of Tissa the Noble, 
son of the great King Gamani Abhaya, beloved 
of the Gods; to the Community of the four 
quarters, present or future. 

(72.) Devanapiya Maha raja Gamini Abayasa puta 

Tisayasa lene agata anagata catu disa sagasa. 

The cave of TisSa the Noble, son of the great king 
GSmini Abhaya, beloved of the Gods ; to the 
Community of the four quarters, present or future.. 
This is cut over the wihSLra. 

With regard to the names of these caves, various titles of 
such dwellings are sometimes met with elsewhere, as in Nos, 
47, 48 and 81. An inscription in letters of the earliest type at 
Periyakacjuwa wihara, in the North-western Province, runs :— 
(78.) Symbol, an upright plain cross with wide arms each 
consisting of two lines joined at the ends by trans¬ 
verse ones. Parumaka Nakatika Tisa puta Paru- 
maka Sumanasa dane. Five dots in a vertical 
line, making a fulbstop. Maha Sudasane nama 
lene sagasa. 

The gift of the Chief Sumana, son (of) the Chief 
' Nakatika Tissa. The cave ' Great Beautiful' 

by name; to the Community. The name of the 
donor's father may perhaps be NSga Tikkha 
Tissa, or he may have belonged to a village of the 
district now csdled Naekatta. 

Another in characters of the first century b.c., at Rankiri- 
mada wihSlra, in the same Province, is;— 
fM.) Gamika Wasabayi Parumaka Wasabaya tiba nami 
lei^e. 

The villager (headman) Wasabhaya's cave, which 
has the name ' the Chief Wasabhaya.’ 

G G 
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The shapes of the letters in all the Gal-lena inscriptions 
are distinctly those of the first century b.c. At that period 
there was only one king, Watta-Gamini, who was called Gamini 
Abhaya, and his adopted son Mahacula Maha-Tissa must 
have caused the inscriptions to be cut while the king was still 
reigning, and probably, as he is entitled ' Devanam-piya/ 
in the latter part of his reign, that is, about 8o b.c. The omis¬ 
sion to mark the long a or aspirated b in some of them is not 
unusual elsewhere ; it is, in fact, the general rule in Ceylon. 

(75.) After Gamini-Tissa succeeded to the throne he made 
over the great Dambulla cave to the monks, and left there 
the following inscription :— 

Symbol, a Swastika elevated on a pole with two 
short vertical bars on each side of it rising from 
the base line on which it stands. Devanapiya 
Maha rajasa Gamini Tisasa maha lene agata 
anagata catu disa sagasa dine. 

The great cave of the great king Gamii^-Tissa, 
beloved of the Gods ; given to the Community of 
the four quarters, present or future. 

(78.) After this we have one at Mihintale cut by his wife. 

Maha rajaha Gamini Tisaha bariya upasika 
Ramadaraya l(e)n{e) sagasa. 

The cave (of) the female devotee Ramadharaya, 
wife of the great king, of Gamini-Tissa; to the 
Community. 

We learn from the MahSLvansa that MahacQla had two 
wives. One was the notorious Anula, the mother of KucJS- 
Tissa, whom his brother married after his death; the other, 
who became a nun, was the mother of Kalaka^-Tissa. Evi¬ 
dently it was she who caused this inscription to be cut. 

Prince Gimini-Tissa must have been more than a youth 
when his uncle Watta-GSmini adopted him on his accession, 
as his son; or the succession would not have been secured 
to him in preference to the king's own son. It may be con¬ 
jectured that it was a politic act of the king to pacify the party 
who supported Tissa's claim to the sovereignty. As the Tamil 
invaders afterwards held northern Ceylon for fifteen years, 
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he may have been between thirty and forty years old when 
Watta-Gamini regained the throne in 88 b.c. He might 
possibly cut the Rugama inscription immediately after his 
adopted father began to reign, that is, in 104 B.c., before the 
latter had built the Abhayagiri dagaba and wihara and thereby 
acquired the title Devanam-piya. At the latest, it must 
have been cut soon after 88 b.c. The inscriptions at Gal- 
lena may have been cut shortly before Watta-Gamini’s death, 
after he had acquired the title. 

Next come the inscriptions cut by the sons of Gamini-Tissa. 

(77.) Mr. Bell found an inscription at Andiya-kanda, 
another part of Ritigala, which runs :— 
Devanapiya Maha raja Gamani Tisaha puta Devana- 
piya Tisa A— lene agata anagata chadu disa 
sagasa lene. 

Mr. Bell fills the blank in the second name by making the 
word Ahaha, but the inscriptions which follow indicate the 
expression Ayaha, and the translation would then be :— 

The cave of Tissa the Noble, beloved of the Gods, 
son of Gamani-Tissa, the great king beloved of 
the Gods. A cave of the Community of the four 
quarters, present or future. 

This inscription may belong to Prince Kueja-Tissa, and the 
absence of the royal title in his case shows that he had not 
succeeded to the throne, that is, it must have been cut before 
50 B.C., and most probably during his father's lifetime. 

Next comes the inscription at Nuwara-gala in the Eastern 
Province, which was republished in 1907 by Mr. F. Lewis, 
in the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. It was discovered and first published by Mr. Nevill 
in the Taprobanian, voL i, p. 150 . The forms of the letters 
j and m prove that it belongs to the first century b.c. 

(78.) Devanapiya maha raj aha Gami^i Tisaha puta 
Maha Tisa Ayaha lene sagike. 

The cave belonging to the Community, of Maha- 
Tissa the Noble, son of the great king beloved 
of the Gods, Gimini Tissa. 

The son who left this inscription may be the one who became 
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King K 4 lakanni“Tissa (42-20 b.c.). Mahac^a’s other son 
being called Kucja-Tissa in the MahSvansa apparently cannot 
be the prince here termed Maha-Tissa. 

KaJakanni-Tissa is mentioned as a devout Buddhist, and 
for some time he actually became a monk. As he does not 
term himself king, this record must date from prior to 42 bx., 
and probably from his father’s reign. 

After this we have thirteen inscriptions at Kotadaemu-hela 
and neighbouring rocks in the southern part of the Eastern 
Province which were discovered and published in the Tapro- 
banian (vol. i, p. 150) by Mr. H. Nevill. All are described 
by him as very nearly identical. I therefore give only one 
transcript, adding the word jay a, as found in some others. 

( 79 .) Dama raja puta Maha Tisa Ay aha jita Ay a Abaya 
puta Aya Tisaha (jaya) Abisawaraya dana sagasa. 

A gift to the Community by Abhisawara, wife of the 
Noble Tissa, son (of) the Noble Abhaya, daughter 
of Maha-Tissa the Noble, son (of) the devout 
king. 

In some of the inscriptions MahS-Tissa’s daughter is termed 
‘ Abisawara Ayabaya,’ and her son’s name is also written Tisa 
Aya and Tisaya.^ 

As the name of the ‘ devout king' is not given, and Mr. 
Nevill did not publish a facsimile of the inscriptions, there is 
some doubt regarding the identification of his son Maha- 
Tissa. At present I can only assume that he is the same 
person as the MahSL^Tissa, the son of Gamini-Tissa, who cut 
the inscription numbered 77 . The fact that he does not receive 
the title of king indicates that at the time when these were 
cut he had not succeeded to the throne. For this to be the 
case it is very evident that early marriages must have been 
the custom in the royal family, and even in that case Gamiijii- 
Tissa must have been bom before 120 b . c . for his great-grand¬ 
son’s wife, whose age would not exceed her husband’s, to be 

^ It is uncertain if the expression samara indicates a connection 
with the Vaeddas. Samara usually stands for Sahara, * barbarian,* 
or in Ceylon, ‘ Vaedda.’ 
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old enough to cause these inscriptions to be cut before 42 b.c., 
the year when K§,lakanni became king. 

The inscriptions are interesting as showing that at this 
period all the members of the direct line of the royal family 
had the title Aya ( =Ariya), ‘Noble/ instead of Prince and 
Princess. This title is applied to the princes in Prince Sili's 
inscription, those at Gal-lena, probably that at Andiya-kanda, 
three others at Bowata which follow, and No. 34a of Dr. 
Muller’s work. 

It would seem that Gamini-Tissa’s grand-daughter, Abhaya, 
had married some local chieftain of south-eastern Ceylon, 
and that her son, whose wife caused these inscriptions to be 
cut, continued to reside in that district. 

Three inscriptions were cut at some caves at Bowata, in the 
extreme south-east of Ceylon. These also were found by Mr. 
Nevill, and published without facsimiles in the Taprohanian (vol. 
i, p. 52 ff.). They are as follows:— 

( 80 .) Symbols, Sula and fish. Maraja putha Maha Tisa 
Ayena karite. (This) is made by Maha-Tissa the 
Noble, son of the great king. 

( 81 .) Symbols, Fish and sula, Samanaha tedasa Batika 
Na puta sawa pu^aha pute dama raja dama 
raki(ta) ra(ia) Maha Tisa Aye karite (i)ma lena 
Maha Sudasana sagasa dine. 

This cave, ‘ the Great Beautiful/ is made by Maha- 
Tissa the Noble, son (of) the samana (monk), the 
famous Bhatik a-Naga, the (best) son of all sons, 
the devout king, the king who protected the 
Dhamma (religion); given to the Community. 

Without facsimiles of these inscriptions any identification 
of the prince who caused them to be cut must be tentative. 
There is only one king called Bhatika in the first century b.c. ; 
he began to reign in 20 b.c., and was apparently the brother 
of the Princess Abhaya of No. 79 . His name was Abhaya, 
and as his younger brother was called^ Nlga there could be 
no reason for terming him Bhatika (the elder brother) unless 
his brother's name was also Abhaya in addition to Naga, 
or his own name was Naga in addition to Abhaya. In the 
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same way, two kings called Tissa were discriminated in the 
second century a.d., the elder one being called Bhatika. Pro¬ 
visionally, therefore, I attribute these inscriptions to a son of 
Bhatikabhaya (Naga) who is not mentioned by the historians ; 
the king’s title ‘ Maharaja * in No. 80 shows that he was the 
supreme king of Ceylon, and not merely a subordinate ruler 
of southern Ceylon. The character of the father agrees with 
that of Bhatikabhaya, who was a most devout king. 

The third inscription at Bowata is :— 

( 82 .) Undescribed symbols. Samanaha Tedapana Tisa 
raja Uti puta Ay a Abayasa jit a Abi Anuradiya. 
(The cave of) Abhi AnurMhiya, daughter of the 
Noble Abhaya, son (of) King Uttiya, (son of) the 
samana (monk) Tedapana-Tissa. 

This King Uttiya may have been a king of Ruhuna or 
southern Ceylon, there being no ruler among the kings of 
Anuradhapura who can be identified by this name, except the 
first one, whose father died before Buddhism was introduced 
into the island. 

With this, my list of the earliest inscriptions is ended. I 
believe that it includes all royal inscriptions cut prior to the 
Christian era, so far as they are known at present, ^ unless Mr. 
Bell has found some that are not yet made public. It is 
unnecessary to give transcripts of numerous others that merely 
record the dedication of caves by unknown persons at unknown 
places. The latest record I have seen, in an inscription, of 
the grant of caves to the monks is contained in one by King 
Meghawannabhaya II (304-332 a.d.).* 

I add one other rock inscription of the second century a.d., 
as it was covered up when the embankment of Iratperiya- 
ku}am, a reservoir near Vavuniya in the Northern Province, 

^ Dr. Miiller has one (No. 34a) of a prince who cannot be identified. 
It is:—Pacina raja puta raja Abayaha puta Tisayaha lene agata, etc. 

* The cave of Tissa the Noble, son of King Abhaya, son (of) the King 
of the East (or Pfisu country); to the Community, etc.* It app^^ 
to be of early date. 

• Mr, Bell found one record of the twelfth century. (Arch. Survey, 
Annued Report for 1897, p. 9.) 
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was restored, and therefore will not be seen when the inscrip¬ 
tions of that Province come to be copied. 

( 83 .) (i) Sida. Sata uparaja bare Ti(ya)gasala pa (2) 

rinika parasiha pite Gamini Abha raja (3) ha 
hamaneka udi Ajavicaka haraha tire Tihadaya 
wiharahi (4) bhiku sagahata dine. 

Hail! The son-in-law (of) the wise sub-king (and) 
father (of) Tiyagasala, the pre-eminent hero, the 
Crown-prince, King Gamini-Abhaya has given 
six amunas of undi (pulse) to the Community of 
monks at the Tihadaya wihara, on the shore of the 
Alaviccha Lake. 

This inscription belongs to Gaja-Bahu I (i 13-135 a.d.) 
whose father-in-law, Mahallaka-Naga, succeeded him. The 
prince who is referred to in such unusual terms is not men¬ 
tioned in the histories by this name. He would appear to 
have greatly distinguished himself in the invasion of Madura,^ 
the only war in which Gaja-Bahu is known to have been 
engaged. He may have died while his grandfather or uncles 
held the throne, as the prince who succeeded them, from 193 
to 195 A.D,, was called Culanaga. From this record we learn 
that the ancient name of the tank was the ' Scorpion Lake,' 
and this enables the Gdnusu (Scorpion) district which is men¬ 
tioned in later times to be identified as this part of the island. 

I annex a genealogical table of the early kings of Ceylon. 
The date when Devanam-piya Tissa ascended the throne is 
practically certain within a few years. The Dipavansa states 
that it occurred seventeen and a half years after the accession 
of the Indian emperor ASdka, which may lie within four years 
of 263 B.c, Dr. Duncker, in his History of Antiquity, vol. ii, 
p. 525, has fixed it at 263 B.c. Sir F. Max Muller, in the Intro¬ 
duction to the Dhammapada, p. xxxvi, by entirely different 
reasoning arrived at the year 259 b.c. Professor Rhys Davids 

^ He must have been a youth at the time; his brothers died in 
195 and 196 A.D. The manuscript ‘ Pradhana Nuwarawal * states 
that Gaja-^Bfihu was only 16 when he became king. I suggest that 
Mahallaka Naga was probably a son of Wasabha. 
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states in his Buddhist Suttas, p. xlvi, that it must be within 
a year or two of 267 b.c. I adopt 263 b.c. as a mean date ; ^ 
the accession of Devanam-piya Tissa would thus take place 
in 245 B.C., and in any case not more than ten years earlier 
than that date. 

In the Mahavansa, Tissa's father, Muta-Siva, is stated to 
have reigned 60 years, and the latter’s father, Pantjukabhaya, 
70 years. The same work also records that Pancjukabhaya 
was bom in the year in which his grandfather, Panijuwasa- 
Deva, died. Pancjuwasa-Deva was succeeded by his eldest 
son Abhaya, who after reigning 20 years was deposed by 
his brother Tissa. 

Before Abhaya’s deposition his nephew Panijukabhaya 
had taken the field against him, and had also married his niece 
Suvanna-Pali. It may therefore be assumed that Panduka- 
bhaya’s son, Muta-Siva, was born about the time when Abhaya 
was deposed, which was 17 years before Pandukabhaya suc¬ 
ceeded in acquiring the sovereignty. According to Sinhalese 
chronology, the age attained by Muta-Siva would thus be the 
length of his own and his father's reigns, plus this 17 years, 
or a total life of 147 years. Even if we allow him an ex¬ 
tremely long life we cannot accept more than 90 years as his 
age when he died; but as a more probable lifetime I take 80 
years. This would fix the deposition of Abhaya at 325 b.c. 
as the earliest reasonable date, if the accession of Devanam- 
piya Tissa took place in 263 b.c. 

The lengths of the reigns of the two preceding kings, Wijaya 
and Panduwasa*D€va, given in the table, are those of the Mah 5 - 
vansa. As it is unlikely that both Muta-Siva and his father 
lived exactly 80 years, I have apportioned 70 years to the 
latter, whose life would then terminate in 275 b.c. This does 
not affect the total length of their two reigns. 

What I wish to emphasise is that if the lengths of the reigns 
of Wijaya, Panduw§lsa-Deva, and Abhaya are correctly given 
by the annalists, and no kings are omitted by them, Wijaya 

^ In his Early History of India, p. X45, Mr. V. A. Smith makes the 
date 27a or 273 b.c. 
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cannot possibly have become king more than a few years prior 
to the date, 414 b.c., given by me as the earliest reasonable 
one for his accession. 

Although it has been suggested that the names of some 
Sinhalese kings may have been dropped by the historians, it 
appears to me clear that all probabilities are strongly against 
the omission of the names of any other early sovereigns. By 
omitting them the chroniclers would be merely intensifying the 
difficulty which they experienced in stretching back their 
chronology so as to make it extend to 543 B.c., the assumed 
date of the death of Buddha. Being left without other kings 
to fill up the gap, they were obliged to double the lengths of 
the reigns between 205 and 245 b.c., and also those of Pandnka- 
bhaya and Muta-Siva, thus making these two last stretch 
to a ridiculous and impossible extent. As the existence of 
other kings would have relieved them from this necessity of 
falsifying the chronology they would be most unlikely to omit 
their reigns. 

It is much more probable that fictitious names would be 
inserted in order to span the gap up to 543 b.c. than that the 
names of actual rulers of Ceylon would be struck out of the list. 

If there is any additional error, therefore, it must be looked 
for in the lengths of the first three reigns. But it is evident 
that in any case these cannot be lengthened more than a very 
few years. The historians allow a reign of 38 years to Wijaya, 
30 to Pan(Juwasa-Deva, and 20 to Abhaya, who however was 
alive for more than 17 years later, since it is recorded that 
his nephew Padrujukabhaya appointed him after that period 
City Conservator of Anuradhapura. As Pan^uwasa-Deva 
was married immediately after he came to the throne, we may 
assume the age of Abhaya, his eldest son, to have been 66 ^ 
when he was appointed to this office. There is nothing to 
show that he died immediately afterwards, and he may have 
survived for several years. Thus it is clear that no addition 
can be made to the length of reign allotted to him by the 

^ Made up by 29 years of his father’s reign, 20 of his own, and 17 
years of his life after his deposition. 
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historians, since a service of only four years as Conservator 
would bring his age to 70 years. 

We are therefore left with only Wijaya and PanduwSsa- 
Deva as the sole kings whose reigns might have lasted a little 
longer than the time stated in the histories. If it be permis- 
sible to assume that both were not more than 25 when they 
became kings, Wijaya’s age would become 63 at his death, 
and Panduwasa-Deva’s 55. Even if we extend both up to 
70 years it would carry the beginning of Wijaya’s reign only 
22 years further back. But the probabilities are overwhelm¬ 
ingly against such an addition to their ages. It would show, 
as a result, that in the case of five legitimate consecutive rulers 
(omitting Tissa, the brother of Abhaya, as a usurper), not one 
died under the age of 70 years. Such a chain of long-lived 
monarchs is unheard of, and is manifestly inadmissible. 

I am not concerned in attempting to reconcile the date of 
Gdtama Buddha with that of Wijaya, who is stated to have 
arrived in Ceylon and become the first Sinhalese king in the 
year when Buddha died.^ According to the genealogical table 
of Buddha’s relatives they appear to have been contemporaries, 
as the queen of Panduwasa-Deva, the nephew of Wijaya, was 
the daughter of Buddha’s cousin, if the Sinhalese histories are 
correct. Any error in the chronology is likely to be found 
among this queen's ancestors ; it is possible that two or three 
names have been omitted between her and Amitodana, the 
uncle of Buddha. Such an omission would actount for the 
discrepancy in the dates of Buddha and Wijaya, without its 
being necessary to assume that the list of Sinhalese kings is 
at fault. I have shown this in the table, therefore. 

^ Mr. V. A. Smith, in his Early History of India, 1908, p. 42, states 
that Dr. Fleet now considers 482 B.c. the most probable and satisfactory 
date of the death of Buddha. 
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T here is nothing to indicate the date when the first 
coinage was introduced into Ceylon from India ; all 
that can be said regarding it is that coins were in the country 
in the second half of the third century b.c. I myself saw two 
silver Puranas or Salmas, nearly square but rather thick 
coins without any punch-marks, resembling the copper coin 
numbered 20 on Plate I of Sir A. Cunningham's Coins of 
Ancient India, which were fovmd in 1884 with the four relic- 
receptacles that had evidently been deposited in the relic- 
chamber of the Yatthala dagaba, built by King Maha-Naga 
or his son in the third century b,c. at Tissa or Magama, 
the ancient capital of southern Ceylon. I have already 
described the relic-cases in the chapter which deals with the 
ancient dagabas. 

The Buddhist monk who was in charge of the largest dagaba 
at Tissa, which was undoubtedly built by Maha-Naga, in¬ 
formed me in 1884 that some similar coins made of copper, 
with small punch-marks on their surface, the shapes of which 
he could not describe, were also found in the debris thrown 
round its base by its despoilers. They were all replaced 
in the relic-chamber when it was closed during the restoration 
of the structure, but the description that was given of them 
leaves no doubt as to their pr^ence at that work also. 

The histories of Ceylon contain no statement that invaders 
held the southern part of the island before the eleventh century, 
in the early half of which it is recorded in the MahSvansa 
(ii, p. 90) that the forces of the King of Sola occupied that 
part of the coimtry and despoiled many wihSras. Even if 
the relic-chambers of these two dSgabas had been broken into 
at that time (of which, however, there is no record) it is 
improbable that any Sinhalese king who restored them 
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afterwards would think it necessary to place such early 
coins in the new relic-rooms. The presence of the coins 
therefore is very strong evidence that it was only at the spolia¬ 
tion in the time of the Pandian king Magha (1215-1236 a.d.) 
that the relic-chambers were rifled. The finding of the car- 
nelian gem belonging to the royal seal, to which allusion has 
been made in a former chapter, is a further proof that this 
was the case. At the Yatthala dSgaba, which I often saw 
before its restoration, I could not observe the slightest evi¬ 
dence of any restoration or rebuilding of the dome, though 
I looked carefully for it; only one size of bricks was used in 
it, and those in the dome were all unbroken and evi¬ 
dently undisturbed ones. It may be concluded, therefore, 
that the relic-chambers remained intact until the thirteenth 
century ; and that the PurSnas were placed in these dSgabas 
in the third century b.c., and were lost or thrown away by 
the persons who broke into the structures in the time of the 
Tamil king Migha. 

In 1885, several of these coins were discovered at MuUeittivu 
under circumstances that gave them a special interest. A 
man who was in charge of a small coconut garden on the north 
side of the town, where the soil all around is full of fragments 
of a rough type of pottery, as the result of an unusual fit of energy 
determined to level a mound of sandy material, and to utilise 
the soil for filling up some hollows near it. When he reached 
the level of the adjoining ground he was surprised to meet 
with the top of a large ring of coarse earthenware such as is 
used in Ceylon by some of the Kandian Sinhalese for lining 
wells at their houses. On clearing the sandy soil out of the 
inside of this ring he found others below it, and discovered 
that he had unearthed an ancient shallow well at the bottom 
of which there was fresh water. The rings were 3 feet in 
internal diameter; the top one was inches deep and the 
others about 8 inches. At the present day such well- 
linings are from 2 feet to aj- feet in diameter, and about an 
inch thick. 

At a short distance above the water-level, and embedded 
in the sand, he obtained a number of silver PurSnas, and 
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some thin oblong copper plaques which proved to be an entirely 
new type of money ^ described by me in the previous year from 
specimens obtained at Tissa. The total number of Puranas 
was 51, and of the plaques 16. The late Mr. R. Massie, the 
Assistant Government Agent of the district, obtained nine of 
the plaques, out of which he presented four to the Colombo 
Museum, two to me, and at a later date two to the British 
Museum. I got the other seven when I visited the place 
shortly afterwards. 

It would appear that the original owner of this money,, 
possibly fearing the result of some disturbance or war, first 
threw some sand into his well and placed his small stock of 
cash on it ; he then filled up the well and to mark the spot 
raised over it the mound to which its modem discovery was 
due, little expecting that more than two thousand years would 
elapse before it would be disinterred. 

In addition to these coins four other oblong plaques were 
found by me at Tissa in 1883, in excavating channels from two 
sluices at the Tissa tank, and I obtained two halves of others 
from a neighbouring village. The position of these coins 
enables us to fix the date of the earliest type of this money ais yet 
discovered. 

At the end of the embankment of the Tissa tank, on the high 
side of a hollow or small water-course, there had been a village 
of potters and other artizans who were accustomed to throw 
the ashes and rubbish from their houses and furnaces into the 
hollow, which thus became a kind of * Kjokken-modding.* 
Afterwards, soil carried down by rains covered up this 
deposit, and eventually filled all the hollow to the depth of 
eighteen feet at the deepest part. By a lucky accident, a 
channel from a new sluice was cut by me through this very 
site, and numerous articles belonging to the ancient work¬ 
people were met with, including thousands of fragments of 
pottery, some few of which were inscribed with letters of the 

* Doubts have been expressed as to whether the plaques were coins 
or votive oflerings, but 1 was led to understand that the authori¬ 
ties of the British Museum do not share them. I have shown 
below that all the early Indian and Ceylon coins were amulets as 
well as money. 
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earliest angular type which is certainly of pre-Christian date. 
In two instances there are words on the upturned sides of 
rice-plates, which appear to be the names of the persons 
for whom they were made. One was inscribed Gapati Sivasa, 
' the householder Siva's '; the last letter is near the broken 
edge of the fragment of earthenware, and possibly the name 
of this person's son followed it. The other, which is also 

incomplete, is- ke Dayapusaha Aha, ‘ Abhaya, (son) of- 

Dayapusa ’; the missing word may have been gamike, * the 
villager,* or bojikc, "the headman.' On all other fragments 
only one or two letters were found. 

From the primitive forms of the letters, which do not 
include a single round s, or the rounded vowels or lengthened 
k or r, which stamp the date on post-Christian writing, it 
appears certain that the letters on the pottery in the upper 
part of this stratum, which were all written on the earthenware 
before it was baked, were inscribed at the latest three-quarters 
of a century before the Christian era, while those in the lowest 
part most probably date from the second and third centuries 
B.c,, when the construction of the large dagabas and other 
important monastic edifices must have necessitated the pre¬ 
sence of a large force of workmen. On many of the bricks laid 
in the Yatthala and MahSnaga dSgabas similar letters were 
written or stamped before they were burnt. 

' The lowest stratum of remains was four feet thick in its 
lowest part, which was eighteen feet below the surface of the 
ground. In the very bottom of this layer one of the oblong 
coins (No. 1 ) was unearthed in 1883 in my presence, and it 
must, I believe, belong to the third century b.c. A second 
(No. 2 ) was taken out of another part of the same stratum, 
and therefore probably belongs to either the second or third 
century b.c. A third (No. 8) was found slightly above the 
pottery layer, and may be a century or perhaps two later 
than these. A fourth (No. 4 ) was met with at the remains 
of some early dwellings that were cut through in opening a 
channel from another sluice at this tank. The fragments of 
pottery which were found there were similar to those at the 
former cutting, and some bricks were of the same dimensions 
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as those used in the great dagaba of Maha-Naga and appeared 
to have been made in the very same moulds. This coin, there¬ 
fore, may also possibly date from the first, second, or third 
century b.c. 

At the excavations made subsequently at Anuradhapura, 
twelve specimens of the oblong coins were found by Mr. S. M. 
Burrows, late of the Ceylon Civil Service, behind the northern 
wahalka(}a at the Abhayagiri dagaba,^ and others were 
discovered by Mr. Bell, near the Jetawanarama/^ but so 
far as I am aware not under circumstances which afford a 
clue to their age. It may be assumed that those having the 
simpler designs on them are of pre-Christian manufacture, 
while others are of later date, and one at least is proved by the 
Aum monogram on it to belong to about the third or fourth 
century a.d. I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Bell for 
permission to include descriptions of these coins with the rest. 


THE PURANAS, or DHARANAS, OR SALAKAS 

Many of these coins have been discovered in India, and 
Sir Alexander Cunningham estimated that he had seen between 
four thousand and five thousand specimens.® They have been 
figured and described on several occasions, but I think that no 
account has been given of any from Ceylon, except nine much 
worn examples found by Mr. Bell among the debris at an 
early monastic site in Anuradhapura, which was surrounded 
by a ‘ Buddhist Railing.* These were described and figured 
by him in 1892.^ 

All the Puranas found in the island have been imported 
from India. The punch-marks on them, each impressed 
by a separate small punch, and almost all near the sides of the 
coins, are, with perhaps two or three exceptions, identical with 
those on Indian coins; and silver and copper, the materials of 
which they seem to be composed, are not products of Ceylon. 

^ levers, Manual of the North-Central Province, p. 234. 

* Arch. Survey of Ceylon. Fourth Progress Report, p. 13. 

* Coins of Ancient India, p. 42. 

^ Arch. Survey of Ceylon. Fourth Progress Report, pp. 4 and 12. 
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These coins are thus a proof of the early trade with India. The 
majority are so much worn that any S5anbols that may have 
been impressed on them have almost disappeared. 

The common designs that can be recognised on the ob¬ 
verse of this money are the rayed sun-symbol, a circle with 
six emblems round it, the dog, the elephant, the bull, fishes 
(some of them in tanks), the turtle, forms of trees, and a 
three-arched structure, surmounted in one case by a cres¬ 
cent. All the mammals face towards the right. The usual 
emblems that are absent from the coins which I have seen 
are the human figure, the bow and arrow, the caduceus, the 
Sw^tika, and birds. 

On the reverse side some coins have several symbols which 
are generally nearly worn away, but as a rule there are few 
marks on that face, among which are the rayed sun, the tree, 
and the structure with three arches. In one case a person 
has engraved a design which perhaps was intended for the 
early cup-shaped letter m, with a cross-bar in the middle, as 
it occurs in local inscriptions of earlier date than 100 b.c. 
Another has a punched symbol which resembles an early 
letter, but may be part of an animal design. 

The shapes vary as in India, about one-third of the coins 
being round in outline, while the others are more or less rect¬ 
angular, and occasionally have one corner or two adjoining 
ones cut away. According to Indian authorities this indicates 
that when first cut off the strip of beaten silver hardened by an 
alloy of copper, from which it was taken, the coin was found 
to be too heavy and was therefore reduced in weight in this 
manner. It is obvious that it might still vary from the correct 
weight to the extent of some grains. 

The full weight of such coins as these has been shown by 
Sir A. Cunningham to be about 57*6 grains.^ If this was 
the original weight of those found at Mulleittivu all must have 
been subjected to wear for an extended period, since the aver¬ 
age of thirty-three * is only 33-8 grains, and runs from 28 to 

^ Is it more than a coincidence that an early silver coin found in 
Crete weighs 56 4 grains ? 

* The rest, which were extremely worn and unfortunately were 
unweighed, were * acquired* by an inquisitive servant. 
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39 grains ; the heaviest weigh 38^^ and 39 grains, and the 
lighter ones from 28 to 30 grains. That these very low figures 
are due chiefly to wear and not merely to original short weight 
appears to be confirmed by the well-rounded comers of all 
the rectangular coins, and the indistinct or fragmentary state 
of the punch marks on all but four or five. 

There are no sharp angles like those in the examples illustrated 
in the Coins of Ancient India, Some from which one or 
two comers have been cut are now among the lightest; it 
is to be presumed that these have lost half their original 
weight while in circulation, as they are too much worn to be 
coins that were at first of half the full weight. In Mr. V. A. 
Smith’s Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museumy Calcutta, 
the weights of 108 selected out of about 300 range from 357 
grains to 55-6 grains. 

The late Sir Alexander Cunningham, who was fox many 
years the Director-General of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, and was the greatest authority on these coins, stated 
the mean weight of 800 to be 47 grains,^ and the average 
loss to have been one and a half grains per century of their 
age. He characterised a loss of 19 grains in a presumed age 
of 600 years as * very exceptional' (C. A. p. 55), and he re¬ 
ferred to a coin weighing 34 grains as an example of long wear. 

If the loss of weight of the lighter coins found at Mulleittivu 
has been at this average Indian rate it would remove the date 
of issue of several of them to about 2000 b.g. At the * very 
exceptional ’ rate the date would still be carried back to the 
eleventh century b.c. ; and in the case of even the heavier 
ones it would extend to the eighth century. 

I express no opinion on these ages; I merely point out 
the times to which Sir A. Cunningham’s data would remove 
their origin if my belief regarding the date of their deposi¬ 
tion is correct, leaving those with a knowledge of the subject 
to draw their own conclusions. Sir A. Cunningham thought 
that PurSnas were issued by 1000 b.c., but Mr. V. A. Smith, 
in the Introduction to his Catalogue (p. 135), remarks that 
this estimate * almost certainly is much in excess of the truth,’ 
1 C. A. J„ p. 55. 


HH 
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As he states that it is well established that the full normal 
weight was ' about 58 grains/ it is to be presumed that he 
considers the rate of their erosion which was accepted by that 
distinguished archaeologist to be too low, although he states 
(p. i) that ' Sir Alexander's unique experience extending over 
considerably more than half a century enabled him to accumu¬ 
late a mass of knowledge, both general and special, concerning 
all classes of Indian coins, which nobody can hope to rival/ 

The date when the Puranas were buried at Mulleittivu 
is approximately fixed, as will be shown below, by the type 
of the oblong coins found with them as probably in the first 
half of the second century b.c., and it is extremely unlikely 
to be later than the first years of the first century b.c. 

Since the amount of the loss of weight of these Puranas 
must be accepted as proof that they were in circulation for 
a period amounting to at least several centuries, it is apparent, 
if that date be correct, that they all belong to a time prior to 
the introduction of Greek coinage into India. 

They are of two general types, with some intermediate 
gradations, a larger thin coin of which both nearly square and 
rounded specimens occur as in India, and a much smaller but 
thicker coin which is usually oblong in shape, although both 
rounded and square examples occur. The larger coins have 
numerous punch marks on them, in several cases on both 
sides ; the smaller specimens have few marks and those 
almost worn away. On some faces no marks are visible. The 
general appearance of the small coins, the surface of which is 
of a rougher texture than that of the others, and the extremely 
worn condition of their marks, a few of which can only 
be faintly seen in a strong light, lead me to suppose that they 
are considerably older than the larger coins ; but there is not 
much difference in the weights of the two varieties, since 
although several of the lightest coins are of the smaller type 
other small ones are as heavy as many of the larger variety. It 
is important to note, however, that in the smaller coins the 
surface exposed to wear is little more than half that of the 
larger ones, and therefore an equal loss of weight in their 
case must indicate a far greater age. 
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The different shapes are all visible in the illustration in 
C. A. from a photograph, of the early carving (b.c. 250) 
found at Gaya, which represents the purchase of the garden 
for the celebrated Jetavana monastery at Sravasti. The 
small coins are few in number in that relief. In the later 
one at Bharhut (150 b.c.) only the larger coins, both rectangular 
and round, appear to be shown. 

Copper, which was used in the coins, is found sparingly in 
Northern India, but I think is not mentioned in the Vedas. 
Silver certainly was known in India at that early period, the 
moon being described as ' Silvery ' (R.V., ix, 79, 9). 

Although wealth is everywhere defined in the Vedic prayers 
as consisting of cattle, horses, and gold, it is to be remembered 
that the authors of the hymns were priests who always 
demanded the most valuable things, and that even if there 
was a gold coinage of some kind there would be few gold 
coins to pray for. As Mr. Del Mar remarks in his History 
of Money, they could only be required as multiples of a 
coinage of lower values. The omission to mention gold 
coinage in the hymns is therefore not a definite proof of its 
non-existence, 

Mr. Del Mar has pointed out that the state of society and 
civilisation in India in the [later] Vedic age was one that appar¬ 
ently necessitated the nse oi some kind oi money ; and ii the 
reference to a gift of the value of a thousand or ten thousand 
pieces in the Sama Veda (Prapathaka, iii, 10, 9) is correctly 
translated by Stevenson it is clear that coins were numerous 
in the second millennium before Christ. The extract is as 
follows :—' O Wielder of the Thunderbolt, thou art not im¬ 
poverished by a noble and surpassingly splendid gift, not by 
one of a thousand pieces' value, no, nor by one of ten thousand, 
not even. Possessor of Wealth, by such a gift a hundred times 
repeated.' 

In the Rig Veda (Griffiths) viii, i, 5, the words are, *0 
Caster of the Stone, I would not sell thee for a mighty price, 
not for a thousand, Thunderer! not for ten thousand, nor a 
hundred. Lord of Countless Wealth.' 

As in early times there was usually only one coin which 
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was found in great numbers in a country, it was a common 
practice to omit specifying any special coin, or even money, 
when mentioning large sums; only the number of the 
coins was given. Thus the pre-Christian annalists from 
whom the author of the first part of the Mahavansa borrowed 
his historical facts stated that at the building of the so-called 
' Brazen Palace ' at Anuradhapura King Duttha-Gamini, in 
order to provide for the wages of the workpeople, deposited 
' eight hundred thousand ’ at each of the four entrances. It 
is also recorded that in offerings at a festival at the Bo-tree he 
expended * one hundred thousand/ and that he rewarded the 
architect of the Ruwanwaeli dagaba, for his lucid explana¬ 
tion of his design, with a suit of clothes—a Robe of Honour— 
worth ‘ a thousand ’ ; and other similar examples might be 
quoted. 

Of such statements there are several instances in the Rig 
Veda. In Book x, 17, 9, the line occurs, 'Give food and 
wealth to present sacrificers, a portion, worth a thousand, of 
refreshment/ In x, 102, 2 we find ' Loose in the wind the 
woman's robe was streaming what time she won a car load 
worth a thousand ’; and in verse 9 of the same hymn, ' There¬ 
with hath Mudgala in ordered contest won for cattle for 
himself a hundred thousand.' 

I have not searched for earlier examples. Those which I 
have quoted appear to be quite as unmistakable references 
to money as the instances from the Mahavansa. Since gold 
and silver money, which must have been preceded by a currency 
of lower value, is mentioned in the early part of the Ramfiyana 
as being well known (Book i, 13; ii, 32), I accept these 
references in the Rig Veda as clear proofs of the existence of 
some form of money that was in extensive use in later Vedic 
times. 

We cannot expect ever to see many examples dating from 
such a far-distant period. Although, thanks to the early 
annalists, it is certain that numberless coins, which in some 
instances were stated to be termed Kahdpana, were in use in 
Ceylon in early times, not one specimen of them had been 
seen twenty-seven years ago; and even now few have been 
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discovered, notwithstanding Mr. Bell's excavations throughout 
the ruins of the ancient capital, Anuradhapura. When that 
is the case with coins of such comparatively recent date, little 
surprise should be felt that the money of Vedic times has 
remained so long unknown. Its absence is not a proof that 
such a coinage did not exist. 

I mention this because it appears to be probable that the 
oldest examples of the Mulleittivu money, and also some of 
the Puranas found by Mr. Bell, may date from an extremely 
early time, and though later than the Vedic age may have 
preserved the type of a coinage which may have been current 
in that period, or shortly afterwards. 

I give illustrations of the best specimens found at Mulleittivu, 
together with typical examples of the smaller variety (Fig. 
No. 154). Some of the symbols on the former coins are clearly 
defined ; it must be presumed that these were impressed long 
after the money was issued, the reduced weights of the coins 
on which they occur plainly showing that they have been 
in circulation for a period long enough to have nearly or totally 
worn them away had they been stamped soon after the coins 
were made. 

Beginning at the top and proceeding down the left side in 
the direction taken by the quadrupeds, the emblems on the 
coins which are illustrated are as follows :— 

(a.) Rectangular, with two comers cut off; 72 in. by -68 
in.; weight 37 grains. 

Obverse. Standing Humped Bull, wearing a collar, which 
is indicated by a projection on the nape and throat; Wheel 
or Sun symbol; Dog; Symbol composed of two concentric 
circles—that is, a disk with a circular band round it—^from the 
outer circumference of which project six emblems (parts of 
three only can be seen); Tree. 

Reverse. A straight leafy Branch in centre, in a very narrow 
ellipse ; and remains of other symbols, among them apparently 
a Fish, a Structure of five or six arches, a * Taurine * emblem, 
and possibly another form of Tree. 

(b.) Rectangular, with comers rounded by wear; *66 in. 
by *61 in.; weight 39 grains. 
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O. Dog with raised tail and forequarters lowered as though 
about to spring forward, standing on two arches, the tops of 
which are visible ; Tusk Elephant; Circle with emblems ; 
two Arches of a structure of which probably a third one has 
been destroyed by being over-stamped with the Elephant; 
Humped Bull with collar; Sun emblem. 

R. Broad plain cross in a circular punch-mark; Tree 
(inverted) and remains of other symbols among which may be 
the three-arched Structure. 

(c.) Rectangular, with corners rounded by wear ; -68 in. 
by -62 in; weight 38 grains. 

O. Bull; Circle with six emblems ; a form of Tree punched 
over one of the last emblems; three arches of a Structure 
which probably had five, three in the lower row and two 
above them ; these last are separated by a central space over 
which stands a Dog, with its hind feet on one arch and fore¬ 
feet on the other ; Sun emblem, the inner disk of which is 
connected with the outer ring by tiny spokes. 

R. (not illustrated). Upright Axe with handle, or part 
of a Steel-yard, the whole punch-mark being a half ellipse ; 
three Beads attached to the sides of a sector-shaped punch- 
mark ; Tree, and fragment of a symbol. 

(d.) Irregular oval in shape; *87in. by 72 in.; weight 30 grains. 

O. Dog ; an uncertain symbol; Sun emblem ; uncertain 
Quadruped behind with thick legs; a figure from the five 
angles of which rise twigs with three leaves which form crosses, 
a flower or fruit on a short stem being in each intermediate 
space (only half the figure is on this coin); concentric Circles 
with six emblems. Quadruped wearing a broad collar and 
having two cuts above the tail. 

R. Symbol which is possibly a Yak-tail Fly-whisk; Sun 
emblem ; Fish ; above these the Structure with three arches, 
surmounted by a crescent; above this a fragmentary symbol; 
part of uncertain symbol; a long punch-mark in which are 
a ' Taurine ’ symbol and two concentric circles without 
surrounding emblems; two uncertain symbols; an oblong 
punch-mark, inside which is a transverse bar near each end 
and a minute emblem between these. 
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(e.) Irregular oblong ; i-02 in. by -44 in. ; weight 37 J grains. 

O. Symbol resembling three or four leaves (not beads) 
projecting from the sides of a hollow, towards its centre ; 
traces of a symbol above it; a long elliptical punch-mark, 
the symbol in which is partly destroyed by the next one; 
the upper part of it may be a form of Trisula and when the 
coin is turned round the other part resembles a Bull; Sun 
emblem ; large ‘ Taurine ’ emblem; remains of another 
symbol above it. 

R. Circles with surrounding emblems ; Sun emblem, about 
16 rays. 

(f.) Rounded; *76 in. by *63 in; weight 37 grains. 

O. Structure of three arches resting on vertical walls, the 
central arch rising half as high again as the others. Over 
it a snake formed by a deeply-waved line ; it resembles the 
conventional clouds of temple artists, but possibly was not 
impressed by the same punch as the arched structure ; worn 
symbol, apparently an animal and possibly a lion ; Sun emblem, 
16 rays ; a design like a Palmira tree, but apparently a Flower 
with a circular centre and five petals, on a stem, perhaps 
stamped over the head of an Elephant. 

R. Symbol like an upright Axe with short handle, punched 
over part of another emblem with a straight bar beneath it 
and possibly an arched Structure ; traces of two other emblems. 

(g.) Nearly circular ; *58 in. by *58 in.; weight 34^ grains. 

O. Dog (?) ; Circle surrounded by emblems ; Fish, partly 
over-stamped by another design; Sun emblem, and others. 

R. Traces of emblems. 

(h.) Oblong, one comer cut off, *55 in. by *34 in.; weight 
29} grains. 

O. Rude punch-mark, shaped like a Quadruped but turned 
to left. 

R. Blank. 

(i.) Oblong, one comer cut off ; -56 in. by *45 in; weight 
34 i grains. 

O. Punch-mark, resembling a letter, but possibly part 
of a symbol. 

R. Traces of symbols. 
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(k.) Obkmg, two corners cut oft; *56 in. by -44 in ; weight 
29 grains. 

O. Trace of part of concentric Circles with surrounding 
emblems ; trace of Sun emblem. 

R. Blank. 

Three other small coins are as follows :— 

(1.) oblong ; -57 in. by *44 in.; weight 28J grains. 

O. Fragments of Circle with surrounding emblems, and 
traces of three other symbols. R. Faint traces of two symbols. 

(m.) short oblong, one comer cut off; -57 in. by -50 in.; 
weight 29^ grains. 

Only indistinct crescentic symbol with straight back. 

(n.) oblong; *55 in. by -44 in.; weight 30^ grains. 

Traces of two symbols on one side, and of one on the other. 

The average weight of thirteen coins of the smaller variety 
is 32*9 grains, the heaviest weighing 38J grains. 

(0.) The lightest coin weighs 28 grains, and is a little larger 
than these. It measures *59 in. by *56 in., and is thus almost 
square, with rounded comers; one corner is cut off. 

There are four or five very faint punch-marks on O. One 
is a Structure of three arches with a channel below it; another 
appears to be the fore-quarters of an Elephant; between these 
is part of a Sun-emblem ; there are also faint traces like part 
of the Circle with six emblems, and of two other symbols. 
On R. all that can be seen is a worn punch-mark of a narrow 
Leaf-shape, and perhaps the trace of another symbol. 

In the case of the nine Puranas discovered at Anuradhapwxa 
by Mr. Bell, in 1891, ^ the antiquity of the building at which they 
were disinterred is proved by the size of the bricks employed 
in the lower part of the walls. These measured 18 inches by 
9 inches by 3 inches, Bt, being thus 27 square inches and the 
contents 486 cubic inches. My ' Amended List' of bricks 
shows that these dimensions probably belong to the latter 
part of the second century or the early part of the first 
century b.c. Unfortunately there is nothing to indicate the 
period when the coins were deposited there ; judging by their 
extremely worn state it may have occurred at some date con- 

» Arch. Survey of Ceylon. Fourth Progress Report, pp. 4 and 13. 
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•siderably after Christ, as other money, both South Indian 
(Kurumbar and Pallava) and Roman (Theodosius), was also 
found at the site. 

Three of the Puranas were apparently spurious imitations 
of silver coins, being made of copper and having still traces 
of the silver coating which had been applied to them. Two 
of these were square, with half inch sides and weighed 24 and 
29 grains. The third was an oblong, 7 in. by *37 in., weighing 
40 grains. On its obverse was a standing figure unlike those 
of the true Puranas, and perhaps copied from an oblong coin 
like those described below, with a length amounting to three- 
quarters of the coin ; on the reverse appeared a chequer pattern. 

The other six were silver coins, three being more or less oblong, 
and three nearly square. Of the former variety, one coin 
measured -56 in. by *44 in., and weighed only 16 grains. It 
had the Sun emblem, and the remains of another. Each of 
the others weighed 19 grains, and was a broad oblong, with 
one comer cut off. Both had traces of symbols. 

Of the square coins, two had sides of half an inch; one with 
a comer cut off weighed 30 grains, and the other 42 grains ; 
these also showed traces of symbols. The third one, of an 
irregular shape, had a length of 75 in., and weighed only 
17 grains. On its obverse was a Sun symbol, a Tree, and 
other worn punch-marks, one of them appearing in the figure 
to be the three beads projecting into a hollow. It may represent 
pearls in the shell, a powerful amulet in Vedic times (Ath. 
Veda, iv, 10). 

It is noticeable that on nearly all the Puranas of apparently 
the earliest date traces are visible of some of the same punch- 
marks as those on the coins of the latest type. Among these 
the wheel-like Sun S5nnbol was the emblem most generally 
employed. 

The symbol consisting of two concentric circles from which 
project six emblems is common on Indian coins. In the MuUeit- 
tivu coins the emblems usually are a * Taurine * or bull's- 
iiead symbol enclosed in a semi-ellipse, and another which 
lias been termed a Chatta or umbrella, but which may be a 
iorm of Axe-head with a narrow stem and a semi-circular 
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cutting edge. These occur alternately, being three times 
repeated. On another Mulleittivu coin a Fish is placed between 
them, the three emblems being twice repeated. 

The meanings of the symbols will be considered after the 
other coins have been described. 


THE OBLONG COPPER COINS 
The Tissa Coins 

These coins are all thin copper oblongs of one type, cut off 
strips of beaten copper which were themselves cut off a larger 
sheet. The designs on both faces were impressed simultaneously 
by means of two dies that were nearly as large as the coins. 
On the obverse, which has a flat border, a person is represented, 
standing facing front, and holding an upright object, apparently 
a flower stem, at each side of the coin. On the reverse the 
Swastika appears, exactly resembling those cut at some 
pre-Christian inscriptions, being raised high on a central pole 
which rests on a transverse base line from which rise two 
short upright bars at each side of the central post. This symbol 
is found on all the oblong copper coins of the island, and also 
on a large circular copper coin which supplanted them. As 
a typical emblem of ancient Ceylon it is stamped on the cover 
of this work. 

In the following descriptions of the coins the letter f. is 
' front,* and r. and 1. are ' right * and ‘ left * respectively. 

1 . 1*14 in. by -46 in.; weight 52J- grains. 

0 . A figure of a deity, facing f. Over and round the head 
runs a slightly waved line or circlet. The 1 . hand appears 
to rest on something represented by three upright lines; the 
r. fore-arm apparently turned upwards. Legs slightly apart 
and feet turned outwards. There may be a tunic or cloth 
extending onto the thighs. The figure is well proportioned 
and even somewhat graceful. 

R. Indistinct. Part of the Swastika symbol visible with 
its arms turned r. To 1 . under arm of cross there are indistinct 
marks in relief. Colombo Museum. 
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2. I*18 in. by *46 in. ; weight 44 grains. 

O. Within a flat border, above the level of which the 
design does not rise,^ a full-length figure of deity, wider at 
the hips than shoulders, facing f. A thin oval circlet round 
and over head, springing from the shoulders. Feet turned 
half outwards. The arms hang down, 1 . hand appearing to 
grasp an upright bar at border, and r. holding a curved stem, 
at the top of which is a trumpet-shaped flower or a cornucopia 
with a circular flower over it, and leaves or buds above. At 
each side, near border, is a thin upright line. One anklet on 
each leg and a bangle above r. wrist. 

R. In the upper third a Swastika, turned r. with stem 
prolonged downwards to middle of lowest third of coin, where 
it springs from a slightly curved horizontal line. Two short 
equidistant vertical lines of the length of the arms of the 
Swastika rise from the base line, on each side of central stem. 
Below base line and separated from it by a well-marked channel 
there is a parallel line, beneath which is a broad flat border 
line. Between the Swastika and basal uprights there are 
raised marks on each side of the central stem, but what they 
represent is uncertain. Col. Mus. 

3 . 1-22 in. by *50 in. ; weight 41 grains. 

O. Below a flat border line outside which is a sunk channel, 
a standing deity, facing f. Thick circlet from shoulders round 
head. Four anklets on each leg and perhaps bangle on r. 
wrist. Arms hang down, hands grasping on each side a curved 
line which may be a flower-stem, that on r. having a side view 
of a trumpet-mouth at level of shoulder, above which may 
be an open flower and buds, as in No. 2. Stem on 1 . may also 
end in flowers and leaves. Below the feet a horizontal row 
of beads consisting of three thin upright ones in the centre 
and two larger round ones at each side. 

R. The same Swastika, with thick lines, turned r.; base 

^ This style of false relief is a distinct characteristic of Sinhalese 
art, whether of early or later date, and is also seen in Southern India. 
Dr. Dresser, unaware of this, stated his belief that it was * not practised 
by any other peoples than the Egyptians and the Japanese.* Japanp 
its Afchiiectnre, Art, and Art Manufactures, p. 341. 
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line nearly straight. Below it two slightly bent flat parallel 
bars separated from each other and the base by deep wide 
flat-bottomed channels. At sides of central pole are raised 
marks of uncertain character. Col. Mus. 

4 , 1*20 in. by -55 in.; weight 35 grains. 

O. Broad flat border along top and upper part of r. side. 
Standing deity, facing f., with irregular circlet over head and 
resting on shoulders ; above the head a flat horizontal bar 
separated by a channel from the border. Feet turned half- 
outwards, and clearly and accurately represented, with heel, 
instep, and side view of toes. A large anklet on each leg. 
Arms hang down, and hold at each side near border a thin 
curved line which may be a flower stem, ending at shoulder 
level in indistinct flowers and leaves. Above them two beads 
on each side, near circlet. 

R. Swastika as before, turned L, on thick winding base, 
below which and separated from it by a wide flat channel are 
two similar raised parallel bars, with narrow channel between 
them. On both sides of central pole are faint raised designs, 
that on 1 . resembling an early letter Ke. Col. Mus. 

5 . About half only, from Sittrawila near Tissa, *54 in. by 
-49 in. wide. 

O. Lower half of standing deity. An upright line to r. 

R. In opposite direction to O. Swastika, turned r. 

H. Parker. 

8 . Over half, from Sittrawila, -66 in. by *50 in. wide. 

O. Flat border at bottom. Lower half of standing deity 
with hanging arms ; 1. hand grasps an upright line. 

R. Indistinct. Lower part of Swastika S5nnbol, with raised 
marks in side spaces. H. P. 

The MulleittIvu Coins 

These coins are also oblongs of beaten copper, wider than 
those of Tissa ; they are all of one type which differs in some 
respects from that of the Tissa coins. Each has the standing 
deity on O., and the peculiar Swastika symbol onR.; but all 
are characterised by having in the space under the arm of the 
Swastika and usually on the right side of the central pole, a 
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recumbent humi>ed bull, sometimes kneeling on one knee, 
and on the opposite side a vase out of which grows a plant. 
The fiat border of the Tissa coins is absent, as well as the line 
under the base of the Swastika, and sometimes the circlet over 
the head of the deity. These coins cannot have been long in 
circulation, the edges being sharp as though freshly cut; but 
on several of them the design is quite faint. 

7. I-16 in. by -64 in.; weight 49 grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., with legs slightly apart. Arms 
hang down, and hands grasp two upright lines at level of hips. 
That on 1 . has a boss on it below shoulder level ; opposite 
the neck it divides into two arms which are at first horizontal 
and then vertical, forming a bident. The other seems to be 
similar. From top of inner prongs of bident an arched band 
rises over the head. Beginning above the shoulders and 
extending round the head are seven clearly defined beads, 
and another is on each side close to the hips. Bangles on both 
wrists and an anklet on 1. leg; the other ankle and both feet 
cannot be distinguished. 

R. Opposed to 0 . Swastika symbol, turned r., on straight 
base. In space to r. of central pole and facing Swastika a 
recumbent humped bull. In space to 1 . a round-bodied object, 
a vase with plant; one stem has three leaves. Mouth of 
vase faces Swastika. H. P. 

8 . 1*03 in. by *61 in.; weight 44^^ grains. 

O. Narrow-waisted standing deity, facing f., with legs 
well apart and arms hanging down. The 1 . one grasps a strong 
upright pole, which at level of neck becomes a bident or trident, 
only one prong being recognisable. A bead above each shoulder 
and traces of two others above them. If a circlet of beads 
passed round head they may have been only five in number. 
Feet and r. hand indistinguishable. 

R. Opposed to O. Broad-stemmed Swastika symbol, turned 
r., with pointed arms. Recumbent humped bull facing it 
on r.; a vase with indistinct plant on L, turned towards 
Swastika. H. P. 

in. by *72 in.; weight 32} grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., with two large anklets on each 
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leg. Arms hang down and hands grasp two upright poles 
near sides of coin, of which that on 1. becomes a wide bident 
above level of neck, 1 . prong ending in a barbed point. A 
bead above each shoulder, and some kind of covering or head¬ 
dress on head, extending beyond it laterally. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, turned 1 . Facing 
it on r., the recumbent humped bull Vase on 1. with plant, 
facing Swastika. H. P. 

10 . 1-20 in. by 70 in.; weight 38grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., very narrow-waisted, with 
bangle on 1 . wrist. Side uprights barely distinguishable; 
that on r. appears to end in bident opposite neck. A circlet 
of beads extends from shoulders and round head, on each 
side of which three are visible. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, turned I, with arms 
and basal uprights pointed. Indistinct symbols below it; 
that on r. may be the recumbent bull facing it. H. P. 

11 . 1*14 in. by *66 in.; weight 46J- grains. About one- 
tenth of the coin has been cut off r. upper corner; allowing 
for this, the full weight would be about 5oJ- grains. Design 
is in higher relief. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., with wider waist. Hands 
hold upright poles or stems near sides of coin. Arched line 
over head with lower edge scalloped. A bead above each 
shoulder, and another over it on 1; there may have been 
seven round the head. There are indications of flowers on 
stems on each side of the legs. 

R. Raised Swastika, turned r. Base straight; short side 
uprights resting on it are pointed at ends. In space to r. 
a kneeling humped bull, with r. fore-foot on ground. Tail is 
curled back on 1 . quarter, its end being on the ground. The 
bull is tied to the Swastika by a halter. Two points on its 
neck may indicate two collars. On 1 . a wide vase on a flat 
base; tree grows out of it, an upright stem, from which branch 
four side shoots, ending in leaves or flowers. H. P. 

12. I -12 in. by -65 in.; weight 51 grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., indistinct. Hands hold 
uprights near edge ; that on r. may end in bident. A bead 
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on each side above shoulders, and anklet on r. leg. Transverse 
bar below feet bent downward in middle. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika on strong stem, turned 
r. Recumbent humped bull on 1 . facing Swastika, with hanging 
oars and dewlap. On r. a round-bodied vase out of which 
grow probably three stems, two only being visible, each ending 
in a leaf or flower. H. P. 

18 . 1*04 in. by 6o in.; weight 2 g} grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f. Anklet on left leg ; lower 
part of other leg indistinguishable. Upright pole on r. appears 
above shoulder to curl round towards head in a rough circle, 
which may possibly be a large trumpet-mouthed flower. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, turned 1 . The only 
two basal uprights which are distinguishable end in points. 
To r., recumbent humped bull facing Swastika. To 1 ., vase 
with wide mouth facing Swastika; r. shoot from it ends in a 
broad pointed leaf. No transverse bar under base line of 
Sw^tika, this being the only coin which shows clearly that 
this special feature of the Tissa coins is omitted from those 
found at Mulleittivu. H. P. 

14 . i-i8 in. by -66 in. ; weight 56 grains. 

O. Standing deity in relief, facing f., feet turned half 
outwards ; holds upright pole at each side. That on r. becomes 
a bident at level of chin, with horizontal base and prongs 
sloping slightly outwards. A broad circlet passes from inner 
prongs over the head, and on the under side has a scalloped 
edge. There are seven beads round the head, the two lowest 
being close to shoulders. On r. wrist two bangles, and anklet 
on r. leg. To 1 . between leg and pole, a raised symbol, the 
side view of a lotus leaf on an upright stem. To r. a thin 
curved stem ending in large flower. A fold of the dress hangs 
down between the legs. Three cuts across r. foot indicate a 
shoe or slipper. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, with thick arms 
turned r., two short thin bars cross the ends of its arms and 
of the basal uprights. To r. recumbent humped bull facing 
Swastika, to which it is tied by a halter. To 1., a wide heart- 
shaped vase, pointed at bottom and having a high neck and 
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lip, with upright plant ending in one leaf; it has a r. and L. 
branch, former ending in a large leaf. H. P. 

15 . 1-04 in. by *66 in.; weight 51 grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., holding upright poles at sides ; 
bangles on wrists. A flattened circlet passes over head, from, 
uprights. Traces of beads round head. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, appearing to turn r, 
with pointed basal uprights. End of central arm on r., the 
only one distinguishable, seems to be bent horizontally towards 
the stem and to end in a fork. To r., recumbent humped 
bull, facing Swastika. To 1 ., a vase out of which grows an 
upright tree, perhaps ending in three large leaves. H. P. 

16 . 1*20 in. by -66 in.; weight 54 grains. 

O. Standing deity (goddess) with small waist, facing f., and 
grasping a thick pole at each side of coin. Two bangles on 
r. wrist, and one or more on 1 .; anklets on legs. A broad 
bead on each side of neck. 

R. Raised Swastika, the side uprights end in points ; ends 
of arms are not visible. Bull and vase as usual. 

Col. Mus. 

17 . I *21 in. by 74 in.; weight 52 grains. 

O. Vigorous figure of deity (goddess) with very narrow 
waist, facing f.; apparently an anklet on each leg. A raised 
bead on each side of neck. Hands seem to hold usual upright 
poles. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, turned r. Basal 
uprights end in points ; ends of arms not distinguishable. 
Usual bull and vase, transposed to 1 . and r. respectively. 
Vase has flat base, very narrow mouth, out of which grows 
a plant of three shoots each ending in one leaf. Col. Mus. 

18 . 1*20 in. by *68 in.; weight 51 grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f.; one or two anklets on each 
leg. Upright pole on r., at edge of coin. 

R. Raised Swastika, turned 1 ., on wide stem, with very 
short basal uprights. To I, recumbent humped bull facing 
base line ; the only instance in which it does not face the Swas¬ 
tika. To r, the vase also inverted, with plant of three shoots 
each ending in a leaf. Col. Mus. 
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19 . 1-20 in. by *71 in.; weight 29 grains. 

O. Standing deity with wider waist, facing f.; two bangles 
on r. wrist, and a bead above each shoulder. Feet and other 
hand not visible. Upright pole to r. appears to end in bident 
with prongs inclined outwards. Portion of arched line over 
head is visible. On each side of legs are reliefs that I cannot 
identify. 

R. Opposed to O. Swastika turned r. Bull with curled 
tail ; two shoots of plant visible. Col. Mus, 

20 . A portion only. *97 in. by 76 in.; weight 19J grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f. 

R. Recumbent bull, repunched from O. R. Massie. 

21 A portion only. -92 in. by -56 to -64 in.; weight 42 
grains. 

O. Standing deity, perhaps facing half 1 . Bangles and 
anklets as usual, and upright poles at sides ; the pointed head 
of one, at shoulder-level, appears to show that they are javelins. 
A bead on each side of neck. 

R. Opposed to O. Swastika, turned r. Design to r. 
indistinct; to 1. a full-bodied vase in good relief, with small 
mouth and distinct lip. Parts of three shoots each terminated 
by a leaf. ? Brit. Mus. 

22 . i-io in. by -68 to 73 in. ; weight grains. 

O. Standing deity with narrow waist, facing f. Each hand 
holds upright pole at side of coin, that to r. having a square 
knob at its base. Bangles and anklets as usual, and a bead 
on each side of neck. Circlet passes over head, appearing to 
rest at each end on the side poles. 

R. Indistinct; part of Swastika. Usual bull and vase; 
plant of two shoots each branching into two. ? Brit. Mus. 

23 . To these I add one coin purchased for me at Anura- 
dhapura by my friend Mr. Balfour of the Irrigation Department, 
as it is of the same type as the foregoing, and unlike others 
dug up at that town which are described below. 

1-09 in. by *62 in.; weight 41 grains. 

O. Standing deity with narrow waist, facing f. Anklet 
on L leg. Arms as usual; 1 . one holds an upright pole \diich 
appears to become a bident at level of neck. 
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R. Raised Swastika turned r. Bull as usual; one stem 
of plant on 1 ., ending in a leaf. H. P. 

24 . Another of this type found by Mr. Bell at Anurt- 
dhapura/ at the structure surrounded by a ' Buddhist railing/ 
measured i-i2 in. by *7 in., and weighed 51grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f. holding the shaft of a trident in 
each hand. 

The raised Swastika, turned r. Recumbent bull on r., and 
plant of three stems on 1., each ending in a leaf, and springing 
from a cross-bar. Col. Mus. 

The Anuradhapura Coins 

These coins, with the exceptions of the two last described, 
represent a type which in some instances differs in important 
respects from either the Tissa or Mulleittivu coins. In the 
case of at least seven of them the figure is seated, with the 
leg doubled up so that the heel approaches the body ; the 
right leg hangs down. In each of the seven the 1 . hand rests 
upon the 1. thigh, and r. arm is bent upward, the hand being 
raised to the level of the shoulder, and probably holding a 
flower. The other coins have standing figures on O. 

On R., the humped bull does not appear to occur 
on the coins I have seen, except on 28 and 24 , its place 
being taken by other symbols and marks which are usually 
indistinct; in one instance the Aum monogram is present, and 
probably in another the Swastika. The Vase is visible on 
some coins, and may have been on all originally. In all the 
specimens the workmanship differs from that of the Tissa coins, 
and the die for the O. was often not much larger than the 
figure. I believe that all these cpins are now in the Colombo 
Museum, with the exception of one which is in my own collec¬ 
tion. 

25 . I *06 in. by -56 in.; weight 4 gi grains. 

O. Standing goddess with small waist, facing f., holding 
upright pole at each side of coin, that on r. possibly ending in 
trident at level of chin. A bead above each shoulder, and 
apparently anklets. To r. of legs a symbol resembling an 

^ Arch. Survey of Ceylon. Fourth Progress Report, pp. 4 and 13. 
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upright post with its top turned towards legs. To 1 . a symbol 
like the supposed lotus leaf of No. 14 , but smaller. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika turned r., with very 
broad arms, the ends of which, as well as those of the basal 
uprights, are pointed. Indistinct symbols to r. and 1 ., that 
on 1. being forked and somewhat like a ' taurine ' emblem. 

26 . 1-02 in. by *56 in. ; weight 13 grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., with arms as usual. Two 
bangles on 1. wrist, and anklets high on legs. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika turned 1 . A round 
elevation to r. may be a vase. 

27. I-06 in. by *56 in. ; weight 24 grains ; lower edge 
irregular. 

O. Standing figure of deity with very narrow waist, facing 
f. Arms as usual, two bangles being on 1 . one. Two anklets 
on 1 . leg ; perhaps a third above calf. To r. of legs a raised 
bead opposite the knee, resting on an upright post, the top of 
which is pointed. 

R. Raised Swastika. Little to be seen. 

28 . i-oi in. by *52 in.; weight unknown. 

O. Standing deity as usual; two bangles on 1 . wrist. A 
cloth from waist nearly to knees. Upright pole on r. may 
end in bident at shoulder level. A bead above each shoulder. 

R. Raised Swastika. Indistinct. 

29 . 1*04 in. by *54 in.; weight unknown. 

O. Standing deity, stouter than usual, facing f., with two 
bangles on 1. wrist; hand holds upright pole which may end in 
bident at level of neck. 

R. Indistinct. 

80 . 1*07 in. by *43 in.; weight unknown. 

Both faces indistinct, but part of standing figure visible. 

31 . 1*01 in. by -53 in. ; weight 17 grains. 

O. Standing deity facing f., and holding poles as usual. Two 
anklets on each leg and a bangle on each wrist. Circle of beads 
may have passed over head, two being visible on each side. 
Upright poles may have ended in bidents. 

R. Very faint, but part of stem of Swastika can be seen ; 
perhaps part of vase to r. 
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32 . 1-17 in. by *51 ; weight 22 grains. 

O. The die has moved and rendered design blurred. A 
goddess standing facing f., holds on r. a bident. Bead on 
each side of neck. To 1 . of r. ankle a large bead rests upon 
a thick upright stem which is widened out at the top ; this 
resembles the * disk on the altar.* To r. of legs, an upright 
bar with upper part turned r. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, turned r. On 1 . a 
raised oval may be the vase. 

33 . 1*04 in. by *43 in. ; weight 17grains. 

O. Standing goddess (? Muktakesi, a form of Durga, with 
loose hair) thin, with wasp-like waist, facing f. Short skirt 
from waist to mid-thigh. Long loose hair incised after 
stamping, in fine lines, hangs down on 1., reaching below 
waist. A bead above 1 . shoulder. Side poles not visible. 
Mark of top of die extends in an arc over the head. 

R. Opposed to O, Part of raised Swastika. 

34. 1-17 in, by -62 in. ; weight 45^ grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., with cloth apparently folded 
round the hips. Arms hang down as usual. Trace of top of 
bident on 1. 

R. Raised Swastika, turned 1 . To r., large round-bodied 
vase, with lip. To 1 ., a symbol resembling an early letter n. 

35 . I *10 in. by -46 in.; weight 30 grains. Purchased for 
me in Anuradhapura. 

O, Standing goddess, facing f., and holding poles as usual. 
The head is gone; navel distinctly marked. Two bangles 
and an armlet on r. arm ; anklets on both legs. A row of five 
or seven beads round head, and perhaps a horizontal row above 
them. Under the feet three short vertical raised lines. Up¬ 
right on 1. widens out at shoulder level; both are too much 
worn for tops to be discriminated. A line on 1 . between the 
leg and side pole may be the edge of her dress. 

R. Raised Swastika, turned r. ; the lower arm appears 
to be straight and extends horizontally to r. and 1. of centre 
line. Two narrow parallel waved lines below base line. 

H. P. 
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86 . 1*25 in. by 76 in. ; weight unknown. 

0 . Seated figure, turned f., with face to 1 . Two anklets on 
r. leg, and one or two on the other. The 1 . leg doubled under 
body ; r. leg hangs down from knee. The 1 . arm hangs down 
and hand rests on 1 . thigh. The r. upper arm hangs down and 
fore-arm bends out horizontally. Hair-knot, or head-dress, 
or helmet extends at back of head. Raised work in front of 
face, some of it being part of an arched band that passes round 
and over head, 

R. Swastika, turned 1 . No bar below its base line. To 1 ., 
a symbol which may be the vase ; to r., a small symbol indis¬ 
tinct. 

37. 1*20 in. by -82 in.; weight 74 grains. 

O. The die merely includes a sitting figure (? female) in the 
same posture as last. Two armlets on 1 . upper arm, and an 
anklet on 1 . leg. Hand on r. holds a flower on its stem before 
the face. One bead above 1 . shoulder. A head-dress, or crown, 
or helmet on head, above which the die ended in a point. 

R. Opposed to O. Indistinct. Swastika, and symbol on r. 

38. 1*09 in. by *62 in. ; weight 40 grains. 

O. Lower third of coin untouched by die. Seated figure 
(? female) in the same attitude, with one bangle on 1. wrist, 
and two anklets on 1 . leg. The arm bent up near shoulder on 
r., and flower held at shoulder level. A bead on r. of head. 

R. Opposed to 0 . Swastika turned 1 ., with thick base line. 
To 1 ., vase with three shoots ; to r., a symbol indefinable. 

39. I -21 in. by 71 in.; weight unknown. 

O. Seated figure (? female) in same attitude, bangles on 
wrist, two armlets on 1. upper arm, two anklets on 1. leg, per¬ 
haps only one on r. leg. Fore-arm on r. raised to shoulder 
level. The die did not include more. 

R. Very indistinct. 

40 . 1*24 in. by 75 in.; weight unknown. 

O. Seated figure in same attitude; bead over 1 . shoulder. 
Five nearly upright short lines below 1 . foot and (aK/ risiiig 
from a horizontal one which turns down on 1. dose to r. foot, 
may indicate a seat or throne. Hand raised to level of head 
on r. A bead between 1 . arm and waist. 
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R. Raised Swastika. Vase to r., with shoots each ending 
in a flower or leaf. 

4 L 1*31 in. by 74 in.; weight unknown. 

O. Seated figure in same attitude, but r. leg doubled under 
body, and 1. leg doubled under r. one. Two bangles on 1 . 
wrist, and one or two on r. one. A bead on each side of waist. 
Hand raised to shoulder level on r. A curved band seems to 
pass round head. Upright pole near 1 . edge of coin, ends 
invisible. 

42 . 1*50 in. by 79 in.; weight 74 grains. 

O. Seated figure with wider waist, in usual attitude. Hand 
on r. holds flower at shoulder level. A bar passes down from 
1. knee and is then turned horizontally to r. toes ; it may 
represent the outer side of a throne, or the side of the dress. 

R. Opposed to O. Raised Swastika, turning 1 ., rising 
from a waved base line, below which, and separated from it 
by a wide channel, is a straight horizontal band. To 1 ., the 
vase with two round flowers or leaves above it. An emblem 
to r., like a bull’s head looking downwards. 

43 . 1*43 in. by 72 in.; weight 75 grains. 

O, Standing deity, facing f., as usual; one or two bangles 
on r. wrist, and anklets on r. leg; other hand and foot not 
visible. Upright pole on r. Lines are incised, curling from the 
top of the head upward and outward, evidently to indicate 
loose hair. 

R. Raised Swastika, turned 1 ., on strong stem which springs 
from a wide straight base line, below which is a flat channel. 
The short basal uprights are pointed. To 1 . the vase. To r. no 
emblem visible. 

44 . 1*42 in. by 72 in.; weight 64 grains. A hole is drilled 
near the top for suspending the coin on a string. 

O. Standing deity, with very long narrow waist, facing f. 
An armlet on r. upper arm, bangles on each wrist, and anklets 
on legs, two being on 1 . leg. Opposite the hips the hands grasp 
two upright poles; that on 1. ends at level of head, apparently 
in a trident. Top of the other uncertain. A symbol on each 
side of legs; that on 1. may have been a bead or disk on a post, 
but the bead is not now visible. 
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R. Raised Swastika, turned r. The short basal uprights 
on 1 . are pointed ; those on 1, have square ends. Vase to r., out 
of which grow incised leaves on stems, one having shape of a 
Bo-leaf. Under the vase is a wide bar curved into an arch. 
To 1 ., an indistinct symbol, resembling a bird with raised wing,* 
facing Swastika. 

45. I -21 in. by 70 in. ; weight 58 grains. 

O. Middle part of design gone, and rest fragmentary. The 
details appear to differ from those on other coins, and it is 
doubtful if a deity was represented. Two curved bands ending 
in curls are on 1., and perhaps a vase below them. 

R. Raised Swastika, turned I. 

46. 1*45 in. by 76 in. ; weight 82 grains. A hole is drilled 
near the top for suspending the coin on a thread or fine string. 

O. Standing deity, facing f. There may be a helmet, or 
crown, or raised cover on head. A wide broken line passes 
over head from shoulders. On each side the hands hold an 
upright pole which appears to end in a bident or trident. On 
1. of legs an upright design. 

R. A raised border, excepting on r. Swastika turned r. 
A horizontal bar separated from base line of Swastika and 
border by two channels. To r., probably a smaller Swastika 
turned r. ; to 1., a rectangular raised line like early letter u, 

47 . 1-53 ill- fiy *65 in. ; weight 126 grains. A hole is drilled 
near the top for suspending the coin on a thin string. 

O. Standing deity (? female) with wasp-like waist and 
hanging arms ; hands hold upright pole at each side of coin. 
That on 1 , ends in cross-bar at level of shoulder, above which 
are four flowers, lower two being circular and upper two trum¬ 
pet-mouthed. The pole on r. winds slightly and ends in a 
thick curl at level of neck. Above this a relief like a standing 
deer ; but lower part may be intended for a flower and the rest 
part of a band passing over head. Thin transverse bar above 
it, separated from border by a channel. 

R. Large raised Swastika, turned r. Under its base line 
a transverse band separated from border by a narrow channel. 

^ A bird with raised wings is carved in false relief on a pillar at the 
Abhayagiri dSlgaba, and on one at the Dakunu dSgaba. 
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To r. a clear Aum monogram, with straight sides. To I side 
view of flower resting on a thick cross-bar, bud on r. of it 

48 to 51 . Four other thin coins, averaging 13J grains in 
weight, have the following dimensions :—i*oi in. by -45 in. ; 
1*05 in. by *50 in. ; 1*05 in. by *50 in. ; and i*io in. by -50 in. 
All much worn on both sides. 

52 . An additional coin of this type found by Mr. Bell at 
Anuradhapura,^ at the site with the ‘ Buddhist railing,' mea¬ 
sured ‘80 in. by -62 in., and weighed 44 grains. 

O. Standing deity, facing f., holding shaft of trident in his 
r. hand, and perhaps another in 1. hand, which is indistinct. 
Mr. Bell thought that irregular upright lines near these were the 
edges of his dress. 

R. Raised Swastika, turned r. ; plant on 1 ., of three stems, 
springing from a cross bar. Indistinct marks on r. 

The mean dimensions of the Tissa and heavier Mulleittivu 
coins are : 

Tissa coins, i-i8 in. by *49 in. ; weight 46 grains (mean of 
3). Mulleittivu coins. 1-13 in. by -67 in.; weight 50 grains 
(mean of ii). 

The Anuradhapura coins differ greatly in weight, which 
varies from 13 grains to 126 grains. 

Sir A. Cunningham has given two scales of the weights of 
ancient Indian money, one for copper coins and the other for 
silver coins.^ These are as follows :— 

Scale of Copper Coins. Scale of Silver Coins. 


X Kah^pana 

144 grains. 

2^ KahSpanas . 

. 144 grains 

i .. 

108 ,, 

Ii „ 

864 .. 

i .. 

. . 72 M 

I 

• 57*6 „ 

i .. 

. . 36 „ 

i 

28-8 „ 

t .. 

18 „ 

i 

i4‘4 .. 


In the later Sinhalese coins we find both the copper and silver 
coinage following the same copper scale. This is seen in 
the following table, which gives the mean weights of some 
of the ordinary ' Massa ' coins in my possession, taken 

^ ArcA. Survey of Ceylon. Fourth Progress Report, pp. 4 and 13. 

* Coins of Ancient India, pp. 46 and 47. 
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without selection. I annex for comparison the weight of some 
coins of the south Indian king Raja-Raja, purchased by me in 
Madura, from which I have excluded only coins that are 
evidently cut away at the edges. 


Date. 


I153-1186 
1186-1187 
1197-1200 
1209- 
1200-1202 
1208-1209 
1296- 
1186-1187 
985-1011 


The oblong money can be divided only into a larger and a 
smaller type, as shown in Fig. 155. The former includes 
the Mulleittivu and the larger Anuradhapura coins, and has 
a mean width of *70 in. ; the rest of the coins average *50 in. 
in width. Whether these sizes indicated different values 
is doubtful. 

The great variation in the weights proves that no special 
scale was followed in them ; the plaques were tokens rather 
than money. Yet they may have answered all the purposes 
of money in being used as mediums of exchange which probably 
had fixed values in the country. 

Histories and inscriptions alike prove that coins called 
kahSpanas existed in countless numbers in Ceylon in very 
early times ; yet no other coin which could possibly represent 
this money has been discovered. That such coins were made 
of copper is rendered certain by the discovery of the circular 
coin described below (p. 503), which appears to be a double 
kahapana, as Mr. Still stated. Necessarily, this must have 
been preceded by the single kahapana and its subdivisions, 
which could not be formed of , a more valuable metal than 
the money of higher value, and therefore must have been 
copper coins. Thus, until some other form of copper money 
of suitable weights has been found it appears to me that 


Name. 

Number 
of Coins. 

Mean 

Weight. 

Grains. 

Material. 

Parakrama-Bahu 

25 

62-5 

1 Copper 

Wijaya-Bahu .... 

14 

55 '^ 


1 Lllawati. 

50 

65 4 


Sahasa-Malla .... 

50 

63-1 

1 

Dharmmasoka-Deva 

14 

64'3 

i 

Bhiivanaika-Bahu . 

25 

653 

,, 

Wijaya-Bahu .... 

10 

64-1 

Silver 

Raja-Raja (Indian) 

25 

634 

Copper 
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these obJong plaques must be accepted as partly filling the 
gap. Mr. Bell's spurious oblong Purana, with a figure on 
the obverse like those on the plaques, strongly supports 
this view. 

Cast coins of the same size and shape occur in southern 
India (see p. 506). The slight amount of wear in most of 
the plaques may be due to their being hoarded as amulets ; 
some are considerably eroded on their faces. In the irregu¬ 
larity of the weights the coins only followed the example 
of the Puranas found in Ceylon, the weights of which show 
that while all probably had the same value as mediums of 
exchange they were in reality tokens, that is, they did not 
circulate in Ceylon at their intrinsic value. The surprise 
which the Sinhalese king expressed to the freedman of Annius 
Plocamus at the exact weights of the Roman coinage is a 
proof that all the local money varied greatly in this respect. 

That the oblong type of coin continued to be issued up to 
the third or fourth century a.d. is clearly proved by the form 
of the ' Aum' monogram on the coin numbered 47, the m 
of which is of a type which is found in some inscriptions of 
that period. I met with a similar letter cut on the faces of 
two stones inside the valve-pit or * bisokotuwa' of a sluice 
at Hurulla, a tank constructed by King Maha-Sena (277-304 
A.D.). Large coins of a circular shape made their appearance 
at about this time, having a similar ‘ Aum * monogram on 
them, and it may be assumed that the issue of the oblong 
money then either ceased or was of less importance than 
before. 

As all probably had a two-fold value as coins and also as 
protective amulets the discovery of a few isolated specimens 
about religious edifices of a later date does not quite prove 
that they continued to be issued up to that time. 

Two years ago Mr. Still mentioned that he had examined 
some 200 specimens, among wluch were three cast ones with 
outward-curving sides, found near the ThuparSma. Another 
cast one was found in the* excavation inside the Kiribat 
dfigaba, and a fourth near the Thup§r5ma. (Journal, R.A.S., 
Ceylon, 1907, p. 199 ff.). t 
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The special Swastika symbol of all the early Sinhalese coins, 
including also the large circular coin just mentioned, which 
will be described later on, is cut at the beginning or end of 
three pre-Christian inscriptions in Ceylon, and it was also 
discovered by me engraved on the outside of pottery taken 
out of the lowest stratum of the remains at Tissa. Its occur¬ 
rence there proves that it had been adopted in Ceylon as early 
as the second or third century b.c. It is cut at the beginning 
or end of the inscriptions numbered 69 , 70 , and 76 , which belong 
to the first century b.c. The central bar and four side uprights 
are found in the symbol which precedes the inscription num¬ 
bered 62 , by Prince Sali, which dates from about the middle 
of the second century b.c. Although I believe it does not occur 
at any inscription of post-Christian date, its presence on the 
oblong coin No. 47 and the large circular coins shows that it 
continued to be employed as a local symbol until the fourth 
century a.d., or later. It appears to be unknown in India. 

The Indian meaning of the Swastika, the cross with bent 
arms, is Su -f asti, * it is well,* that is, ‘ may it be well.* It 
indicates its luck-bringing power as an auspicious wish, and 
the words themselves in the form Swasti are cut at the com¬ 
mencement of numerous later inscriptions in Ceylon. But 
the symbol goes back to a date that is far anterior to any such 
interpretation. Its earliest occurrence is, I believe, at the 
first city on the site of Troy, the inhabitants of which are con¬ 
sidered by Mr, R. H. Hall to have been ‘ just on the border 
between the Age of Stone and the Age of Metal * ^; and their 
latest date is stated by this authority to be about 2500 b.c. (op. 
cit. p. 49). As the Swastika was found by Dr. Schliemann on 
pottery at the bottom of the stratum belonging to this early 
race it may belong to the fourth millennium b.c. It also occurs 
in Egypt as a decorative motive in the ceilings of the Theban 
tombs of the eighteenth dynasty (1700-1400, b.c.).“ Its 

^ The Oldest Civilization of Greece, p. 23. 

• Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Ancient Egypt. Vol. ii, p. 
359 (from Prisse) ; Prof. Maspero, Egyptian Archaeology, p. 16 ; Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypfi pp. 102, 397, and 479. 
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highly developed form in that country proves that it was 
known there long prior to its use in these tombs. 

It may have been carved at the inscriptions, and may also 
be placed on the coins, as a special emblem of Good Luck or 
Prosperity, which acts as a protection from evil influences. 

In describing the inscriptions I have already suggested that 
the four short basal uprights may typify the Four Great 
Buddhist Truths, as supporters, or more probably, especially 
on the coins, the four-fold forces—chariots, elephants, cavalry, 
and foot-soldiers—of the sovereign protecting the emblem, the 
prosperity of the country being supposed to depend largely on 
its ruler. In that case the central pole on which the Swastika 
is elevated might represent the sovereign as upholder of the 
prosperity of the country. 

In other countries the Cross is sometimes drawn with a 
short bar across or near the end of each arm, and it is of 
interest to observe that in the case of the Swastika on coin 
No. 14 two thin bars are thus shown across the terminal parts 
of each of the two arms the ends of which are visible, as well 
as across the ends of the short uprights. A Swastika with one 
bar of this kind is also represented on coin No. ii of Plate X 
in Cunningham's Coins of Ancient India. As every line in 
ancient symbolism has its own meaning there must be a special 
reason for inserting these peculiar cross-bars. 

The only explanation with which I am acquainted, of this 
barred, or as he terms it ‘ guarded ' Swastika, is that given by 
Mr. J. M. Campbell, of the Indian Civil Service, in Vol. 24 
of the Indian Antiquary (1895)^—that such lines are due to a 
belief that any cross, or, in its usual Indian form, the Swastika, 
is a favourite house for spirits. He supposed that the cross¬ 
bars at the ends of the arms were intended to prevent the ready 
egress of good spirits who might have been induced to reside 
in it, and thus to ensure its beneficial or protective action. 
It is evident that, as he also remarked, they might equally be 
drawn to prevent the entry of evil spirits who might desire 
to take up an unauthorised abode in it, and this is the more 

^ On the Spirit Basis 6 f Belief and Custom, p. 164. 
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probable explanation of the cross-bars, as I shall endeavour 
to show in a subsequent chapter. 

The guarding power of labyrinthine and spiral and meander 
designs, or zig-zag or crossed lines is, as Mr. Campbell pointed 
out {loc. cit. p. i6i), the cause of their constant employment 
in charms against evil spirits at the present day, both in Ceylon 
and elsewhere.^ Thus the partiality which the people of the 
East as well as those of the West and America, have exhibited 
for the Swastika is doubtless largely based on the belief in its 
defensive properties against these malignant beings. 

In addition, therefore, to its symbolic aspect as an emblem 
of Prosperity, these cross-bars prove that the Swastika was 
placed on the coins to fulfil another function, that is, to be 
a protective charm against the malevolent actions of evil 
spirits. The pointed ends of some of the arms and short basal 
uprights may be also due to a similar idea—that of closing 
them against the ingress of hurtful spirits who might neutralise 
the omen. A fuller elucidation of the probable origin of the 
Swastika will be found in a later chapter. 

If this was the ancient notion regarding the powers of the 
Swastika, it will be understood that apart from the general 
belief in the luck-bringing properties of everything that turned 
to the right and followed the course of the sun, it would be a 
matter of comparative indifference, as regards its spiritual 
aspect, whether its arms turned to the right or the left. In 
either direction they would equally act as a check to spirit 
progress. Thus, out of the 52 coins described above, in 18 
cases the symbol is indistinct; on the remaining 34 coins the 
arms turn to the right in 22 instances, and to the left in 12. 

The line or two lines, which are sometimes waved, below the 
base line of the Swastika may represent a snake or snakes, 
which also have guardian powers against evil spirits, especially 
in the East. 

The other designs on the reverse of the Mulleittivu coins 
admit of simple explanations. The plant growing out of a 

^ I have a Sinhalese MS. book of charms and spells against sickness 
and evil spirits and planets, in wfijcdi designs of crossed and com¬ 
plicated lines constantly pccur. 
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vase indicates that the latter is filled with water ; and the full 
vase is well known to be a general emblem of Good-luck which 
is much employed in the East, the reason being, as may be 
gathered from the Vidhura-pancjita Jataka,i that if the vase 
be full it cannot be imperfect. It is thus an emblem of Per¬ 
fection, and therefore most auspicious. It is not a special 
symbol of Buddhism. 

The recumbent humped bull is the special emblem of the 
Solian kings of southern India, and its appearance on these 
coins of Ceylon must point to Solian influence in the country. 
The coins which have this symbol may thus have been issued 
in the first half of the second century b.c., by the only Solian 
King who reigned in Ceylon for a considerable period at an 
early date, that is, Elara, whose rule is alluded to in very favour¬ 
able terms by the pre-Christian Buddhist annalists, and who 
occupied the throne from 205 to 161 b.c. There is no prob¬ 
ability that an early Sinhalese king would insert this South- 
Indian symbol on his coinage, and it is not found on the Tissa 
nor, with two exceptions,^ the Anuradhapura money which I 
have seen, that must have been issued by native rulers. 

Even if the coins of this type were issued by the Indian 
usurpers who ruled the country from 104 to 88 b.c., those 
found at Mulleittivu appear to have been buried in the first 
century b.c. 

If it be held, however, that the mark on the Purina (i) 
is the letter hu its shape must prove that the Mulleittivu 
coins were buried in post-Christian times; but the good 
state of many of the symbols on the PurSnas does not support 
this conclusion. 

On the Obverse I take first the seated figure on the 
Anuradhapura coins, which can be explained without difficulty. 

Among the articles found in removing the debris left round 
the Yatthala dagaba at Tissa, which, it may be repeated, dates 
from the third century b.c., there was, by extreme good-luck, 
a little more than the half of an admirably cut and polished 

^ The Jdiaka, No. 545. Translation, p. 152. 

3 If Eiara issued this coinage some examples of his coins would 
occur among later hoards, of course. 
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thin carnelian of an elliptical shape and perfect colour, which 
had evidently been the stone set in a seal-ring. The persons 
who rifled the relic-chamber of the dagaba apparently wanted 
only the gold setting, and broke and rejected the stone, which 
remained buried among the brick rubbish thrown out of their 
cutting. It was discovered when the recent restoration was 
begun in 1884, and the Buddhist Committee who supervised 
the work were so good as to present it to me. The other half 
of the stone was not found. The portion in my possession is a 
regular ellipse, measuring -So in. in width, and probably 120 ins. 
in length when perfect. Its present length is *64 in., and 
the middle thickness is -13 in. An impression of it is shown, 
considerably enlarged, in Fig. No. 156. I am indebted to 
the skill of Mr. Norman May, of Malvern, for this admirable 
reproduction of this interesting seal, in the exact state in 
which it was left by the camera. 

On this portion there is excellently engraved in intaglio the 
figure of a person sitting upon an ornamental chair, which can 
be no other than a royal throne. In the impression taken from 
it the face is turned to the right and the body half right. The 
king is leaning slightly backward in an easy attitude with his 
right foot hanging down from the throne and his left leg doubled 
so that the foot is placed on the chair. His left arm rests above 
the elbow on the raised left knee, and the fore-arm and hand 
are elevated, and hold a flat object, at which he is looking, in 
front of his left shoulder. His right arm hangs down and 
grasps near his hip a thin sash which passes over the right 
shoulder and back round his left side, the two ends, which 
appear to be fringed, standing out at the back of the chair. 

He is very simply dressed in a cloth from the waist down¬ 
ward ; the top of it is shown passing round the waist, and its 
edge hangs down from the left knee, while its folds are clearly 
seen on both thighs. Round the base of his neck is a thin 
necklet, and a plain armlet passes once round the arm above 
each elbow. No bangles are on the wrists ; his ankles are not 
visible, having been on the missing portion of the stone. 
No hair is represented on the face; that on his head is cut 
short, and simply thrown back from the face in loose masses. 
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without reaching the neck. There is no hair-knot. His nose 
is prominent and quite straight, and his forehead rather 
high. 

The throne is of a very interesting shape. The side is an 
oblong ; enclosed in a plain frame there are four horizontal 
rows of square hollows, each row now consisting of seven, 
but apparently nine on the full design, separated by raised 
bars; this represents very open basket-work. The right 
corner rests upon two feet,^ which are formed of round 
balls placed upon flat bases. The whole back of the 
chair winds backward, and the end of the upright bar at 
the side curls over above the transverse bar, which passes 
quite through this upright and across to the other rear upright, 
immediately below the level of the shoulder. 

The engraver has taken great pains to make it perfectly 
clear that this side upright of the back is a rustic one, and 
he has shown five short branches projecting from it and cut 
off at a distance from it equal to about its thickness. This 
rustic post passes down to the feet of the throne, and into the 
lower horizontal bar of the frame of the basket-work. From 
the points where the branches unite with the stem three curled 
ornaments spring upward on the outer side, the two lower 
ones ending in a curl which turns inward to the upright, and 
the top one curling outward below the level of the cross-bar 
at the back of the throne, and terminating in two tassels 
which hang from its end. 

At the level of the king’s face the tip of another design 
appears at the fractured edge of the stone ; it consists of four 
leaf-like projections in close contact. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that this gem was 
deposited in the relic-chamber of the dagaba along with the 
relic-receptacles which have been described in a previous 
chapter, and it may be assumed that it dates from some time 
prior to the original construction of the dagaba. When it was 
submitted twenty-four years ago for the inspection of the 

^ We learn from the Mah^ Hansa jataka. No. 534, that one royal 
throne had eight feet. 
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authorities of the British Museum, the opinion expressed regard¬ 
ing it was that it is of Indian origin and workmanship, and that 
it might perhaps belong to the seventh century a.d. ; but 
on its being re-examined in 1903 in the hght which increased 
knowledge of early Indian art throws upon such designs, it 
was considered to be of pre-Christian date, and perhaps to 
go back to the third century b.c. but to no earlier period. This 
authoritative opinion is therefore entirely in favour of the 
arguments previously advanced regarding the age of the gem 
and relic receptacles, since all probabilities forbid the assump¬ 
tion that the dagaba was re-opened, and these articles and 
especially the two Puranas also found with them were after¬ 
wards placed in it in either pre-Christian or early post-Christian 
times. 

In the Mahavansa we read of numerous presents passing 
between the great Indian Emperor As 5 ka and the Sinhalese 
monarch Devanam-piya Tissa, the brother of Maha-Naga ; 
and there are accounts of at least two embassies that Tissa 
sent to Asoka’s capital, Pataliputta, on both occasions the 
king’s nephew, Maha Arittha, being the ambassador. This 
prince afterwards became a monk, and according to the 
Dhatuvansa resided at Tissa. Thus we get a direct communi¬ 
cation between Tissa and Asoka’s capital. 

It may be surmised that either the Prince-monk, or much 
more probably King Maha-Naga or his son Yatthala-Tissa, 
deposited this finger-ring in the relic-chamber on the occasion 
of the festival that would be held at the time when it was closed. 
In the next century, at the closing of the relic-room in the 
Ruwanwaeli dagaba at AnurSdhapura we read (Mah., i, p. 122) 
of King Duttha-Gamini that * while pie was] within the [relic] 
receptacle he made an offering of all the regal ornaments he 
had on his person.' The Dhatuvansa, in relating the account 
of the deposition of relics in the Seruvil or Seruwavila dagaba 
by King Kakavanna-Tissa, doubtless describes what usually 
occurred at important structures of the kind. It says,' All the 
dancing women offered the ornaments that each one was 
wearing. Then the king and the great ministers, etc., having 
taken off the ornaments that each one was wearing offered 
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them in the relic chamber/ Maha-Naga or his son may 
l^ave acted in a similar mahner at the YatthaJa dagaba. 

As the gem is an early Indian work, exhibiting strong Greek 
influence and therefore probably not of south Indian origin, 
and as it seems certain that it represents a king on his throne, 
it is quite possible—one might even say probable—that 
the figure is that of Asoka himself, or is copied from repre¬ 
sentations of him. 

The nearest approach to the attitude of the king which I 
have found on early Indian coins is that of the sitting Herakles 
on the coins of Euthydemos, King of Baktria (circa 230-200 
B.C.), as he appears in Plate I, Nos. 3 and 5, of Mr. V. A. Smith's 
' Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta.’ 
The Indian engraver took a nearly similar design, and 
adapted it to Indian requirements by raising the bent leg till 
the foot rested on the throne, and giving the raised hand a 
small object, possibly a flower but not recognisable as such 
in this example, to hold in place of a club. 

The sitting figure on several of the oblong coins is in the 
same attitude as the king in the gem, with the exception that 
one hand rests on the thigh instead of holding a scarf or sash. 
On both gem and coins one leg hangs down while the other 
is doubled up ; and one hand holds a flower or other object 
near the level of the shoulder, while the other hangs down to 
the level of the thigh. In the figure on this gem, therefore, 
we have the original Indian design of the sitting figure on 
the oblong coins, as well as the original type of the sitting 
king on the later coinage of Parakrama-BShu I and his suc¬ 
cessors. On these last the throne has degenerated into one or 
two horizontal lines with short vertical lines crossing them— 
the basket*work on the gem. 

The similarity of the design on the gem and the later coins, 
where the monarch's name at his side leaves no doubt that 
the figure is intended for him, renders it most probable 
that the sitting figure on the oblong coins is also intended 
for a representation of the ruler of the time. The monarch 
is placed in nearly the same position on many Indian coins ; 
it was the conventional attitude in delineations of the seated 
kings. 
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In the case of the standing personage on the oblong coins 
the identification is less obvious. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the upright figure on the later Sinhalese coins has always 
been termed a king in the descriptions of them, all the available 
evidence shows that the design is intended to represent a 
guardian deity, and not always the same one. 

It is certain from the distinctly marked breasts that the 
standing figures in the coins numbered 26,33, and 35 are those 
of females ; and not unlikely that the figure is intended for 
that of a female on several other coins on which the wide bust 
and hips and the extremely narrow waist are the charac¬ 
teristics of female rather than male forms. 

The winding stems ending in flowers which some of the 
more masculine figures hold are special characteristics of 
the Guardian Deities or Dwarpal who are carved on slabs 
erected on each side of the steps at the entrances of numerous 
Buddhist buildings at Anuradhapura and elsewhere. In their 
case, in one hand a curved stem is held which ends in a high 
cluster of flowers, while the other supports a vase out of which 
several flowers rise ^; but there is (or was in 1873) one 
example in which a curved stem ending in a flower (lotus) or 
bud is held in each hand. Thus, on the coins on which this 
special design is found the figure seems to be that of a 
Guardian Deity rather than the Monarch. If so, it is most 
probably that of a deity on the other oblong coins, and also 
on the later coins. 

This view is strongly supported by the design on the coins 
which I have numbered 24, 44, and 62, where the article held 
is a trident, the symbol of Siva and his wife, and of his son 
Ganesa,^ and perhaps also of his other sons, Skanda, the God 
of Kataragama, who is now considered to be one of the Four 
Guardian Deities of Ceylon, and Ayiyanar, the Guardian 

^ The illustration (Fig. No. 157) shows one of these Dwarpal of an 
early type, near the Thuparama dagaba. The animal on the side 
pilaster is a horse, for which, curiously enough, a heap of provender 
is provided ; he appears to be eating it. 

® In an ancient temple of this deity at Omantan in the Northern 
Province, a stone trident stands on an altar as the God’s emblem, the 
central prong representing a lingam. 
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Forest Deity of Ceylon. The javelin and the apparent bident 
which appear on several coins also point to the latter gods 
or Durga as being the deity who is commonly represented. 
In some unworn coins of Wijaya-Bahu, also, a weapon with a 
long sharp-pointed head is distinctly shown at the side of the 
article held in the right hand of the standing figure ; it re¬ 
sembles the weapon at the side of Skanda on coin No. 9 of 
Plate VI, C. A. /., and No. 15 of Plate XXI, Ind. Mus. Cat. 
In the Pandiyan coin No. 143, Plate IV, of Elliot's Corns of S. 
India a similar figure who has the trident at his side must be 
Siva or one of his sons. 

In the same manner as in the later Sinhalese coinage, the 
king is delineated on one face of many Indian coins, and a 
deity on the other. In the Gupta coinage the latter is often 
Siva or a goddess; but Skanda also appears in other coins, and 
he would be specially appropriate for the Ceylon money on 
account of his local connection with the island. As for the 
bangles and anklets, all the Dwarpal in Ceylon have them. 

That the figure is a deity is also indicated by the presence 
of the arched line or circlet of 5, 7, or 9 beads which in 
some cases passes round and over the head of the standing 
figure, but not over the head of the seated person. Each of 
the Dwarpal in Ceylon, with the exception of figures of 
Bhairava, is protected by the expanded hoods of a Cobra 
which has 5, 7, 9, ii, or in one instance 13 heads; 
and in several of these carvings which are somewhat worn 
the heads stand out from the arched line of the hoods like 
large beads. Thus it is possible that the beads round the 
head of the standing figure symbolise, if they do not actually 
represent, the many-headed cobra guarding or sheltering him. 

Where ojie bead is shown on each side of the neck it is 
merely the ear-pendant. When near the waist it is the fold 
of the sash which holds up the cloth. The arched line which 
passes overhead in some coins may be a ‘ chatta ' or umbrella, 
with a scalloped fringe in some instances. 

I conclude, therefore, that in all cases the standing figure 
shown on the Sinhalese coinage, whether ancient or more 
recent, is a guardian deity and not the king. 
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In the later coinage the peculiar article held by him, which 
some have supposed to be a weapon, is a double ' trisula * 
resting on a circle or lotus that is represented by the bead 
under it, exactly as it is seen in the post-Christian Ajodya coin 
No. 15, on Plate XIX of the Indian Museum Catalogue. The 
double trisula is also found on the early Yaudeya coin No. i 
of Plate VI of C. A. /., which is said by Sir A. Cunningham 
(p. 76) to date from about the first century b.c. ; and on the 
Eran coin No. 19 of Plate XI of that work. It also appears 
on the Andra coin numbered 14, in Plate II of Sir W. Elliott's 
Coins of Southern India. This design is not recognisable on 
the oblong coins that I have seen. 

Whether it was developed from the Greek caduceus, which 
occurs (or a symbol like it) on some Indian punch-marked 
coins, is uncertain; whatever its origin, it may have been 
perpetuated in its present form not only as a lucky emblem, a 
form of trident, a weapon greatly feared by demons, but 
also as a monogram that might be interpreted jay a, * victory,' 
if the lower part be read as the letter ja and the upper part 
as ya —as its shape on the Ajodhya coin seems to indicate. 
In the latter meaning it would be a particularly appropriate 
emblem for any guardian deity. The word jay a itself is found 
on coin No. 14 of Plate XX of the Ind. Mus. Cat. 

With respect to the female deities who appear on the oblong 
coins, the weapons which some hold must identify them with 
some form of Durga, as the slayer of the Asuras or demons. 
Skanda was also the later champion and leader of the Gods 
against the demons. 

The standing figure, whether male or female, would thus, 
like the Swastika, be thought to have special protective power 
against all classes of evil spirits; and that the oblong coins were 
credited with the possession of beneficial qualities is proved 
by finding some that were drilled for suspension on the neck 
as amulets. 

The only other distinct symbol on the obverse of these coins 
is that on Nos. 27 and 829 and perhaps 44 » the bead on the 
post, which has been sometimes termed the disk on the altar. 
It is found in the reliefs carved on a pillar at the side of one 
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of the wShaikatJas at the Jetawana dagaba (of the Nandana 
garden) at Anuradhapura. The other designs included with 
it there in the spaces of a leafy meander pattern are all emblems 
that are not exclusively Buddhist, such as the Trisula, the 
Swastika, the Chank, the Five-headed Cobra, and the Yak- 
tail Fly-whisk ; on other pillars the Elephant, Lion, Bull, 
the Structure with three arches, and Nondescript animals are 
carved. Considering the unimportant position which it 
holds on the pillar, and its small size, it cannot be a Dhamma- 
Chakka, or ' Wheel of the Law,* such as is worshipped in the 
Amaravati carvings, and it is not a fan, the circle being little 
wider than the post in one instance. 

A circular fan, with a straight handle, is often carved after 
pillkr inscriptions of the tenth century a.d. in Ceylon, when 
they contain grants of privileges in connection with monas¬ 
teries, as one of the common emblems of the Community of 
Buddhist monks. In the case of the oblong coins, however, 
it is not probable that this meaning can be attached to a symbol 
at the side of an Indian deity, where it is much more likely 
to have some protective function, or to be an emblem of the 
god. It may be the sun-emblem or discus of Vishnu ; if so, 
the person at whose side it stands may be that god or his' ^akti * 
or female manifestation, Lakshmi, the Goddess of Prosperity. 

This symbol appears to be a relic of the early Indian Sun- 
woiship; it represents the sun as it would appear when it 
rose due east of the pointer-stone of a sun-temple, on which 
occasion it would be visible for a moment from the centre of 
the circle, as a full disk resting on the summit of the stone. 
In the case of perhaps the earliest existing representation of a 
pointer-stone, the sun, as an eight-pointed star (with eight 
intermediate rays of light radiating from a central ball), is 
delineated as resting on the rounded apex of a tall cone which 
is carved in relief on the ‘ Stele of Victory * of NarSmsin, King 
of Agade in the Euphrates valley (3750 b.c.).^ 

In the coin No. ^ it is clear that the post or colunm at 

^ See the Plate facing p. 160 in Messrs. King and Hall's Egypt and 
W&stem Asia, 1907. 
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the top of which the disk is placed is terminated in a blunt 
point, like a pointer-stone. There is a round column of nearly 
the same shape, with a rounded apex, but without the disk, 
at the side of a three-arched structure surmounted by a crescent, 
on the Taxila coin No. 6 of Plate II of Cunningham’s Coins 
of Ancient India ; and I have seen quite similar cut pointer- 
stones, like circular obelisks, on the eastern side of stone circles 
in the Gambia valley in West Africa. 

The learned authors who have described the coins termed 
Puranas agree that the wheel with straight spokes is a sun 
emblem and not a Dhamma-chakka; and we know that on 
each of the faces of the ' tees ' of the early dagabas of Anura- 
dhapura there was a representation of the sun in relief, which 
is still to be seen on one of them. A disk with a central fiat 
boss and a circle round it, similarly raised on a pillar which 
has a base and capital, is carved in relief at the top of the 
face of each engaged pillar at the sides of the wahalkacjas at 
the Miriswaeti dagaba at Anuradhapura. It has a chatta 
above it. It appears to be the same sun-emblem, perhaps 
converted into a Dhamma-chakka (Fig. No. 84). 

In these notes on the symbols I have referred to a large 
circular coin of Ceylon. The first specimen was discovered 
by me at the Tissa excavations, in digging a channel; it is in 
the Colombo Museum. Several others have been obtained 
at Anuradhapura and one at Mihintale. In his Annual Report 
for 1900, p. 5, Mr. Bell records his finding one in a peculiar 
brick-lined pit at Anuradhapura, and mentions that about 
fifty of these coins were discovered at one site on private 
land at that town ; of these some selected examples were sent 
to the Colombo Museum. The three which I have seen ap¬ 
peared to belong to the third or fourth century a.d. I append 
descriptions of the Tissa coin and two others kindly submitted 
to me by the late Mr. levers when Government Agent of 
Anuradhapura. 

58 . A roughly circular copper coin with a mean diameter of 
1-27 inches ; weight 220 grains. Found in digging a channel 
at Tissa. The designs on it and the others were impressed 
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by two dies, the marks of which are visible ; they do not rise 
above the level of the border. Those on the reverse side were 
afterwards cut more deeply by hand on this coin. 

O. The design is surrounded by two parallel circular lines, 
•10 in. apart, having between them an intermediate line, broken 
in one part into a series of dots, and perhaps similarly broken 
on the opposite side. Owing to the erroneous position of the 
die only three-fourths of the design is on this face. 

In the right lower corner is a well-shaped elephant, facing 1 ., 
with extended tail. Above it, but to 1 ., a tree standing on a 
cross enclosed in a square, or surrounded by a fence. On each 
of the upper corners of the enclosure is a bead or disk sur¬ 
mounted by a crescent, like some so-called ' Taurine ' symbols 
on Indian coins. The tree has an upright stem from which grow 
two alternate lateral branches, each, as well as the stem, end¬ 
ing in three leaves, one terminal and the others lateral. At 
the top of the coin and to r. of the tree, the Swastika symbol 
raised as before and turned r., with four basal supporters. 
Between it and the tree are three beads, and another is near 
the rim at the r. lower comer. Between the base of the Swastika 
and the back oi the Elephant is an isosceles triangle lying on 
its side and pointing 1., with a cross-bar at the apex ; to the r. 
a structure of three arches. 

R. A single flat rim. There are three symbols in the upper 
half of this face and one in the lower half. In the middle of 
the upper haK the Swastika as before, of broad lines, turned 
r. ; near its r. upper comer three beads arranged in a triangle. 
To 1 ., an indistinct symbol. To r., an Aum monogram of 
two triangles meeting at their apices, with a cross-bar there 
and a shorter one projecting on r. of lower triangle. In the 
middle of the lower half a structure of three arches on each 
side of which are three beads arranged in a triangle. 

64 . A roughly circular coin, 1-47 inches in diameter; weight 
223 grains. It was found on the bank of the Malwatta-oya 
at AnurSdhapura. 

O. Two raised circular bands enclose the design, with a 
third between them broken into three beads near the top 
and on the 1 . side. In the middle, at the base, a tusk elephant 
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with raised trunk and extended tail which branches into three 
at the end. Below its mouth are three beads arranged in a 
triangle. Above its tail a structure of three arches under the 
base line of which is a bead. Above the elephant’s back is 
the isosceles triangle, pointing 1., with an upright cross-bar 
below its apex. To 1 . of this a tree fenced by or standing on an 
enclosed cross as before, with opposed branches. There are no 
symbols on the corners of the enclosure. To 1 . of this, near 
the border, three beads arranged in a triangle. Above the 
arched structure and the triangle the raised Swastika turned 
r., with one bead near r. end of its base, and three arranged 
triangularly between its upper part and the top of the tree. 
Eleven beads in all. 

R. opposed to O. Emblems larger and formed with 
bolder lines. In the middle, at the bottom, the three-arched 
structure, below the base line of which is a straight raised 
line. To r., three beads arranged triangularly. Above the 
arches the raised Swastika, turned r., with three beads on 
each side of the upper part. In the space to 1 . of its basal 
uprights the Aum monogram. Tor. of Swastika and arches, a 
symbol, part of which only is visible, consisting of a circular 
band with central bead. Mr. Still has pointed out that 
when seen in its complete form on other coins this is a 
trisula resting on a disk or bead.^ 

56 . A roughly circular coin, 1*27 inches by 1-31 inches; 
weight 264 grains. Found at Mihintale. 

O. One circular band encloses the design; in one part 
an outer one is visible. Designs are like No. 54 , but elephant's 
tail has only one end. The beads below its head are absent, 
but there are two to r. of arches and two to 1. of the fence, a 
total of ten. 

R. Opposed to 0 ., and indistinct on r. The design re- 

1 Journal R.A.S., Ceylon, 1907, p. 201 Mr. Still stated that the 
weights of twenty examples varied from 197 to 275 grains, the 
average being 242 75 grains. He considered that they represent a 
double copper kahSpana of 288 grains. All the specimens had the 
same symbols, arranged in the same manner, on the two faces, the 
only variation being the transposition of the double-triangle or 
Aum monogram and the Trisflla on the reverse of a few coins. 
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sembles No. 64 . Three beads to 1 . of arches, instead of r., 
and one above them. 

Although the Elephant, the Tree, and the Structure with 
three arches might be thought to be connected with Buddhism, 
it is extremely doubtful if they have such a signification on 
these coins. All three emblems occur on the Puranas, which 
date from an age anterior to Buddhism. They may have been 
merely copied from the earlier coinage, seeing that there is not 
another exclusively Buddhist emblem on either the earlier or 
later coinage of Ceylon. The probability of such borrowing 
of the symbols will appear more evident after the following 
remarks have been read. 

The isosceles triangle appears on several early Indian coins 
reproduced in Cunningham^s Coins of Ancient India, especi¬ 
ally those of Eran, where in two instances it is elevated on a 
pole at the base of which in one case there is a cross enclosed 
in a square (Plate XI). It is also found on a coin of Ujjain 
(No. 14, Plate X), where Cunningham calls it a' sun-standard ' ; 
on a Yaudeya coin (No. 5, Plate VI) ; and on several Kuninda 
coins in Plate V. These examples show that in its correct 
position the apex of the triangle is at the bottom. 

I suggest that the middle cross-bar, which is sometimes on 
one side of the triangle and sometimes on the other, indicates 
that it S5nnbolises a sistrum, an identification that is strongly 
supported by the form illustrated in Plate XXXIX, Fig. No. 14, 
of General Maisey’s Sdnchi and its Remains, in which the side 
bar ends in a hook. The sistrum is not found in the carvings 
in Ceylon. This instrument is clearly and unmistakably pour- 
trayed on an oblong cast coin which Dr. J. R. Henderson 
of Madras was good enough to forward for my examination. 
It was found in the bed of the Vaigei river at Madura, and 
has the elephant in high relief on the obverse, with the sis¬ 
trum and several other symbols, such as the vase, trisula, 
crescent, and double trident in a line near the upper edge. 
The sistrum is a well-known demon-frightener, and therefore 
would increase the protective power of the coins on which 
it occurs. 
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The line below the arched structure may represent a snake, 
as a guardian deity. 

It would appear that at the time when these large circular 
coins were issued the same confidence was still reposed in the 
protective powers of the emblems. The sistrum, if it is one, 
takes its place among them for the first time in Ceylon. We 
still find the same raised Swastika symbol repeated exactly as 
in the oblong coins, a proof of the firm belief in its luck-bring¬ 
ing virtues. It is strange that it is now unknown in the 
island; it is perhaps impossible to meet with ten persons 
there who are acquainted with either the name or shape of 
any form of Swastika. 

The meaning of the numerous beads on these coins is un¬ 
known. The five beads on the later Sinhalese coins afford no 
assistance in elucidating it, their own meaning being equally 
unknown. Probably the latter have some reference to the 
guardian deity at whose side they are represented; on some 
specimens the uppermost of the five is a lotus bud. 

With regard to the structures of three or more arches 
commonly, when shown on the Puranas, termed ' Chaityas,' 
that is, dagabas, I am not satisfied that this title furnishes a 
correct interpretation of their meaning. In fact, I can see 
little reason to apply this term to them. The designs with 
three and five arches appear to be representations of the domed 
roofs of buildings which originally may have been Hindu temples 
as in the Kosambi coin No. ii of Plate V of Coins of Ancient 
India, where the nature of the edifice is indicated by the bull 
standing at its side. The character of some is also clearly 
expressed on several coins described on pp. 137 and 138 of 
the Indian Museum Catalogue, by the peacock on the summit 
of the central arch, which denotes that the building is a temple 
devoted to Skanda, or is under his protection. Figures of 
peacocks are still placed on the outsides of his temples, and 
the bird itself and its feathers are considered to be emblems 
of good luck in India ^ and Ceylon. If in later instances in 
Ceylon the arched structures were intended for Buddhist 

^ Crookes. Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, VoL 
ii. pp. 233, 250. 
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wihSras, it was probably as places to be avoided by 
evil spirits that they were delineated among other demon- 
frightening emblems. That such buildings sometimes had 
domed roofs is proved by the names Ganthakara (Bell) Wihara 
and Piriwena which occur in the Mahavansa. 

Somewhat similar domed buildings are illustrated among 
the Amaravati reliefs.^ The central roof, like that of the 
structures on the coins, is at a much higher level than the two 



Fig. 159. Relief neax Ruwanwaeli DSLgaba. 


lateral ones. There are also two reliefs of unknown age at 
AnurSdhapura which show domed roofs of wiharas rising one 
behind another in nearly the same way, in one instance five 
roofs being visible (Fig. No. 159), and in the other three roofs, 
as on most of the coins. 

On one of the Puranas from Mulleittivu the structure is 
evidently a temple or palace, the central arch rising from the 

^ Archaeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. i, Plate XLII, Fig, 9. 
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ground-level, with high vertical sides. A similar design occurs 
on Indian coins, and is illustrated by Mr. Theobald in his essay 
on the symbols. In the Taxila coin No. 5 of Plate III, C,A. I. 
(No. 34, p. 158, Ind. Mus. Cat.) one of these structures is shown 
with only two arches side by side; this cannot be a dagaba. 
In the third Purana illustrated by me the building is also not 
a dagaba. 

An undoubted dagaba appears on the Andhra coins 41 and 
42 of Plate II of Sir Walter Elliott’s Coins of Southern India, 
It is a building of a different type, having a single dome, with 
two rows of niches for lamps below it, just as they are to be 
seen in walls about some of these buildings in Ceylon. There 
must have been few dagabas, and those only small ones, in 
India before the middle of the third century b.c., whereas 
the arched symbol on the Puranas appears to be of much earlier 
date. It is interesting as being probably the first illustration 
of an Indian roofed building. 

The crescent which often crowns the top of the uppermost 
dome of these arched edifices has not been satisfactorily 
explained. It is not a Buddhist emblem, and is never seen as 
an independent emblem on the coins or early sculptures of 
Ceylon, but it is on a punch-marked Purana from Mulleittivu. 

In the Taxila coin No. 17, of Plate II, C.A.L (No. 13, p. 157, 
Ind. Mus. Cat.) a person is paying reverence to this symbol 
fixed on the summit of a three-domed building, below which 
is a mound of seven beads, which may be a tumulus or a sacred 
hill. On coin No. 14 of the same Plate (No. 9, p. 157, Ind. 
Mus. Cat.) the worshipper has turned his back on the so-called 
' Chaitya * and its crescent finial, in order to adore a similar 
mound of seven beads, which in this case is evidently a sacred 
hill or tumulus. It is significant that the crescent is never 
seen on these mounds, but only on the arched buildings. 

On the coins of Rudradaman (150 a.d.) and his successors, 
the crescent appears on the top of the three-domed building; 
while a symbol of the sun, a bead with six, seven, or eight rays, 
is on the right of the arches, and one of the moon, in the form 
of a crescent, on the left of them (Plate XVIII, Ind. Mus. 
Cat.). It is clear that the upper crescent in this and other 
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instances has some symbolical meaning which the lower one, 
treated simply as the partner of the sun, does not express. 

What this is, may be learnt from the Atharva Veda (ix, 6), 
which mentions ' Soma, the God who is called Chandramas ’ 
[the moon]. Soma is still one of the synonyms meaning the 
moon. The Rig Veda is in agreement with this, and also 
refers to Soma as the moon. It says of Soma,' He follows the 
Wide-strider's [the sun’s] rapid movement. . . . He with 
the sharpened horns brings forth abundance ; the Silvery shines 
by night, by day the Golden ’ (ix, 79, 9). Soma is also referred 
to as * Subduing our assailants, chasing the demons hard to be 
encountered’ (ix, no, 12). We also expressly learn of him 
that ' The mighty takes his seat, and Soma, ever watchful, 
guards from fiend and evil sprite. Gold-hued he makes the 
cloud his diadem, the milk his carpet in both worlds, and prayer 
his robe of state ’ (ix, 71, i). One hymn which is addressed 
to Soma ends with the words * Those awful weapons that thou 
hast, sharpened at point to strike men down—guard us there¬ 
with from every foe’ (ix, 61, 30). Soma is also identified 
with the great demon-slayer Indra :—‘ Indra’s self is Pava- 
mana [Soma], yea, the Bull’ (ix, 5, 7). ' Indu [Soma] is 

Indra ’ (ix, 5, 9). 

It is most probably in this aspect, as Soma, the ' ever- 
watchful ’ protector from demoniacal interference, that the 
crescent is so often placed on the arched buildings represented 
on the coins, whether they are temples or palaces. 

Thus it is seen that in the case of most of the early coins of 
the East, with its elaborate symbolism (excluding those which 
were mere imitations of Greek models) care was taken to 
insert on them emblems, or figures of deities, which were 
believed to have protective powers against evil spirits, as well 
as others that were thought to be especially luck-bringing. 

This may furnish the explanation of the other strange punch- 
marks of the Puranas, the early signification of many of which 
is known, while that of some is difficult to understand. For 
instance, there can be little doubt as to the purpose of the 
following figures on the coins. 

The Elephant is at once recognised both as the ' Vahana,’ 
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or riding-animal, of Indr a, a persistent enemy of the demons, 
and as a lucky emblem.^ It is also the Vahana of Ayiyanar, 
who in India protects villages from nocturnal spirits. The 
dream of a white elephant was the omen of the birth of the 
Buddha, Gdtama ; and in Ceylon it is still thought to prognos¬ 
ticate the birth of a son, which in India is one of the most for¬ 
tunate of all occurrences. Miniature elephants of ivory are 
still sold largely in Ceylon as lucky charms. As I have already 
mentioned, the elephants’ heads projecting from the walling 
and wahalkacjas at the Anuradhapura dagabas were most 
probably placed there as a protection against evil spiritual 
influences, and not as mere ornaments. 

Indra, the ' terrific wielder of the ancient thunder ’ ^ which 
was a favourite weapon of the Gods in their wars with evil 
spirits, whether Titans or others ; and Agni, ' the master 
of all wealth ’; and the Sun—all, according to the Vedas, 
noted slayers of demons, and those who practised evil magic 
—were all, but especially the first one, termed * Bulls ’ inVedic 
times, perhaps because of their irresistible power, which the 
Bull also symbolised in the Euphrates valley and Egypt. 
This animal afterwards became the Vahana of Siva, who 
through his Sakti, or female manifestation, slew the demons 
called Asuras. 

The * Taurine * symbol, which is in the form of the skull of a 
bull, perhaps also signifies these Bulls. Such skulls are every¬ 
where employed in Ceylon as potent guards against the Evil 
Eye, that bug-bear of all people, and the Bull’s head or skull 
was an amulet in Egypt from prehistoric times, as also in early 
Greece. It is extremely doubtful if this design has, as some 
have supposed, an astrological signification; when placed 
on the corners of the fence or enclosure at the tree its position 
proves that it was thought to be an additional protection. 

The Sun was the luminary whose rays, shown on most of the 
early Indian coins as straight lines or arrow-heads radiating 

‘ The Jdtaka' (Translation), Vol. vi, p. 251. 

* Rig Veda, iv, 20, 6 ; in x, 92, 8, it is stated of him ‘ Unhindered, 
from the air’s vault thunders day by day the loud triumphant breathing 
of the fearful Bull.’ 
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outwards from a central circle,—the ' arrowy beams ’ (ix, 
76, 4), or the * long loose locks ' (x, 136, i) of the Rig Veda— 
every day discomfited the demons, and dispelled the darkness 
under cover of which they exerted their powers. Naturally, 
according to this view of the purpose of the emblems, this is 
the commonest of all designs on the earliest money. The circle 
with many internal radial lineS' proceeding from a central ring 
represents its single wheel, with which Indra destroyed the 
Asuras.^ 

The Sacred Tree, of whatever kind, owes its position to its 
guardian properties against demons ; and according to the 
Atharva Veda amulets against them were made from many 
different species. From some kinds the wood of the fire- 
drill was taken, by means of which the presence of Agni, the 
Fire Deity, the chief demon-slayer of Vedic times, was secured. 
In the Atharva Veda, the B 5 -tree, the Pipal of India, is called 
* the Seat of the Gods,' ^ and thus was a place to be avoided 
by the demons. It will be seen, therefore, that the Bo-tree 
or a B 5 -branch is not necessarily a Buddhist emblem when it 
appears on these early coins. 

The defensive value of the Cross is explained in a later chapter 
on the Swastika. 

The Snake is a well-known protector against demons. In 
the Rig Veda (vii, 104, 9) Soma is prayed to hand over the 
evil demons to the Serpent. In the Atharva Veda (xii, 3, 
55-60) Serpents are mentioned as Guardians of the Four 
Quarters and the Zenith. Representations of five-headed or 
seven-headed Cobras carved in high relief are placed at the 
sides of some of the dagabas at Anuradhapura and elsewhere, 
as guardians of the relics deposited in them. Similar carvings 
are also fixed as defenders at the outlets of the sluices and some¬ 
times on the embankments, at the larger reservoirs in Ceylon. 
In the manuscript which I possess, containing magical formulae 
and diagrams, the Snake is included as a protector against 
illness caused by demons (Yakshas). The Snake is also 
everywhere believed to guard hidden treasures, and even to be 

^ Rig Veda, i, 130, 9; iv, 30, 4. 

* Sacred Boohs of the East, Vol. xlii, p. 4. 
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a manifestation of the household guardian spirit. In China 
it is an emblem of the God who controls thunderstorms, rain, 
wind, and fire, all powerful weapons against demons, and used 
by Buddha against the Yakshas of Ceylon. In China its figure 
is also employed as a charm against evil influences.^ 

The Dog is also a demon-frightener. According to Sinhalese 
beliefs he howls at night when he sees them, and in the jungle 
dialect he is called .Edura, ' the demon-expeller.' In some 
parts of India he is a sacred animal; and he still protects the 
household from evil spirits.^ In the Atharva Veda (xlii, 
13) the Sun is termed the * Heavenly Dog,’ probably because 
he was constantly acting as a guardian against the demons, 
A * Heavenly Dog ’ is an evil deity in China ; but other dogs 
are worshipped as beneficent deities, while a dog’s head drawn 
upon yellow paper is a protective charm.® 

It is among the Aryans of Persia that we find the most 
decided evidence of the power of the Dog over demons. In 
the Vendidad (Fargard xiii) Ahura-Mazda says of one species, 

This is the good creature among the good creatures of the 
Good Spirit that from midnight till the sun is up goes and kills 
thousands of the creatures of the Evil Spirit.” He also tells 
Zarathrustra regarding it that when Ahriman, the Evil Spirit,, 
tried to kill Gayomart, the first man, ‘ Ormazd [the Good Spirit] 
cried out ”0 thou yellow-eared dog, arise I *’ And directly 
the dog barked and shook his two ears ; and the unclean Satan 
and the fiends when they saw the dreadful looks of the yellow¬ 
eared dog, and heard his barking, were sore afraid and fled down 
to hell.’ * In Fargard viii, (S.B. of E,, iv, p. 99), such a dog is 
commanded to be brought to look at a dead body in order to 
scare away the Death Fiend. This is still done. At aParsi 
funeral which he attended in 1875, Sir Monier Williams saw a 
white dog led in the procession ; at a distance of thirty yards. 

^ Doolittle. Social Life of the Chinese, Paxton Hood’s Revision^ 
pp. 204, 566. 

* Crookes. Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, VoL 
ii, pp. 218, 222. 

* Doolittle, op, pit, pp. 250 ff., 567. 

^ S.B. of E. The Zend Avesta, Vol. iv, p. 156; Introduction, p. 
Ixxiv. 
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from the Tower of Silence to which it was going ' the dog was 
brought towards the corpse, made to look at the features of 
the dead man, and then fed with bread.’ ^ Thus it is not sur¬ 
prising to find the figure of this powerful demon-scarer placed 
on the summit of the five-arched structures, if not as an inde¬ 
pendent emblem on the Puranas. 

The Fish in the tank signified that it was full of water, and 
this betokened a good agricultural season for those whose 
crops depended on the water-supply derived from it. 

Of the River, the winding design in which fish are pourtrayed 
in order to show its nature, the Rig Veda (x, 30, 2) says, 
* Wealthy Waters, ye control all treasures, ye bring auspicious 
intellect and Amrit ’ [the water of immortahty]. Thus both 
the Tank and the River were emblems, and therefore omens, of 
coming prosperity and wealth. 

The Fish and the Turtle were incarnations of Vishnu, a well- 
known enemy of demons. Crookes states that drawings of 
fish on the walls of houses are still a charm against demoniacal 
influence in India. ^ 

According to the Rig Veda (vii, 103, 10) the Frogs granted 
riches and ' cows in hundreds,’ besides lengthening the lives 
of the Aryans. 

The Horse was a Vahana of Indra, of Ayiyanar, and of 
Vaisravana or Kuvera, the Overlord of the Yakshas, and the 
God of Wealth; it was also identified with the §un (R. V. i, 
163, 2). It is still a demon-scarer and a guardian animal in 
;some parts of India, where it is commonly worshipped.* It 
is also carved in relief at the entrances of monastic biuldings 
at Anuradhapura, on the top of a pilaster (see Fig. 157), as 
well as on ‘ moonstones ’ at the base of steps, doubtl^s as a 
guardian animal. 

I have little information about the Rhinoceros, which is 
sometimes represented on Puranas; but scrapings from its 
horn are still thought to be a most valuable and powerful 
antidote in certain diseases in India and Ceylon. This may 

^ Modem India and the Indians, p. 173. 

® Op. dt., Vol. ii, p. 254. 

® Crookes. Op. dt., Vol. ii, pp. 207, 208. 
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account for its presence, since in R. V. x, 97, 6, a physician, 

' chaser of disease,* is termed a fiend slayer. Water drunk 
out of a cup made of Rhinoceros horn is stated by Lane to be 
thought a cure for poison in Egypt [Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians, 1896, p. 268). 

The Goat which appears on some Indian examples may be 
inserted as an emblem of Pushan, who was especially the God 
who was the * Giver of blessings, the conductor by ways free 
from fear and danger * (R. V. x, 17, 5) ; while in R. V. x, 
26, 7, he is termed ' the Strong Friend of all prosperity.* 

The Lion was a Vahana of Lakshmi, the Goddess of Pros¬ 
perity,^ and of Parvati, the wife of Siva. Reliefs of lions are 
numerous at Anuradhapura and elsewhere, at the entrances 
of monastic buildings ; and a lion's face with open mouth is 
also carved in the front of the crowns of most of the Dwarpal 
or Guardian Deities at these edifices. Lion statues were set 
on the tops of the high side pillars at the Ruwanwaeli and 
Miriswaeti wahalkadas, with open mouths as though roaring. 
It is evident that in these sites they were thought to have 
protective powers against evil spirits. This notion will 
account for the lions on a royal throne, the Sinhdsana, 
or ' Lion throne.* The claws are also amulets. (See Fig. 
No. 217.) 

No clearer proof can be desired that the symbols on the 
early coins were inserted because of their defensive powers, 
than the little figure holding an object like a staff whieh is 
curled over his head, on the early coin No. 12, Plate XIX of 
Smith’s Catalogue. The same figure is found carved in stone 
on a slab, and placed as a door guardian at Anuradhapura, 
near the Ruwanwaeli dagaba. It is there said to represent 
Bhairava, as the defender of temples and treasures. Being 
the master of all demons he would be expected to protect the 
owner of the coin from them. At Benares he guards Saivite 
temples, and' saves his votaries from demons.* * 

^ In Egypt it was identified with the Sun. Nebseni is represented 
as saying, I am the Lion-god R 5 [the Sun].** Br. Budge, The 
Book of the Dead, p. no. 

* Sherring, The Sacred City of the Hindus, p. 119. (Quoted by 
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The carving at Anuradhapura (Fig. No. 160), shows 
plainly that the thing which he holds is a snake ; its scales 
and head are distinctly visible, though unfortunately the 
latter is not fully included in my photograph. It passes 
under his feet both there and on the coin. All the other fat 
figures on the Anuradhapura guard-stones are nearly similar 
representations of this deity, but I believe that only in this one 
is the nature of the snake evident. In nearly all cases he is 
there represented standing on it and holding it by one hand. 
At Madukanda wihara, in the Northern Province, it encircles 
the body of a personage who may be the same god, and he is 
carved in a dancing attitude ; this appears to render the 
identity of the deity certain. 

The Bow with an arrow may indicate the crescent moon as 
S5ma. In the Rig Veda, ix, 50, i, S 5 ma is prayed, ' Urge on 
thine arrow’s sharpened point,’ and at ix, 90, 3 it is likened to 
a warrior ' with sharpened arms, with swift bow, never van¬ 
quished in battle.’ If it be not indicative of Soma, it may be 
as an emblem of either Indra or Rudra that it is present on the 
coins. The S^a Veda terms Indra ‘ the most excellent 
handler of the bow-string ’ (Adhyaya, xiv, 2) ; while Rudra 
is called in the Atharva Veda, xi, 2, ' the Archer with the dark 
crest,’ his symbol being a bow and arrow in Vedic times. 

The Circle or bead surmounted by the Crescent is one of the 
coijimonest symbols on these early coins. We find it on the 
corners of the fence or enclosure of the Sacred Tree on the 
large Sinhalese coin numbered 689 as well as in a similar position 
on an Indian coin.^ It also appears, reversed, on the stem 
of the elevated symbol which is cut at the beginning of inscrip¬ 
tion No. 62 * At the side of the inscription left by Nandimitta 
(No. 47 ), it is very clearly cut in a form that differs from some 
of the others, the wings of the crescent ending in broad flat 
tops, instead of points, while the circle or disk has a smaller 

Crookes, op. cit., ii, p. no.) Hence one of his titles in Tamil is KitHra- 
palan, * Protector of sacred places.* 

1 * Notes on some of the Symbols found on the Punch-marked Coins,* 
by W. Theobald, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 189^ 
pp. 181 fi. 
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one at its centre. It is noteworthy that in this symbol these 
circles never have rays. 

At present I am unable to suggest a satisfactory explanation 
of it, the last-mentioned example, as well as its position on 
the fence at the tree, being against its identification either as a 
combination of the sun and moon, or as an astrological symbol. 
This design sometimes takes the place of the ‘ Taurine ’ 
emblem on the early coins. 

Its place appears to be filled among modern Sinhalese 
magical diagrams against evil spirits by a design which is 
repeated constantly in them and round them with or with¬ 
out a longer vertical line, and is called a sula, or torch. It 
may have been developed from the symbol in question, in 
which I think it probable that we have the original figure 
from which the single' trisula,* with a bead below it, is derived. 
This, however, still leaves the original signification of the 
Circle-and-Crescent without a complete explanation, even if 
it be a form of the ' Taurine ’ symbol, as is not unlikely. 

The figures of two concentric circles, or a disk with an 
encircling band, round which are arranged six emblems, is most 
probably not a sun-symbol, but a protective magical diagram, 
the Axe which is part of it being a well-known magical and 
auspicious emblem. Even if the object be not an Axe but 
a Chatta, the magical nature of the design will still remain, 
as the Chatta itself has magical defensive powers against evil 
influences. The Mahavansa (i, p. 121) states that at the 
laying of the foundation bricks at the Ruwanwaeli dSgaba 
' a magical chatta,' was erected in order ' to prevent the 
interference of Mara ' (death personified). 

When the figure of a person was stamped upon the coins 
it would be appropriately that of a deity who was a noted 
demon-slayer, such as Skanda with his two wives, or DurgS, 
or Sometimes Lakshmi, the Goddess of Prosperity, against whose 
influence the evil spirits were powerless. 

Some of the other emblems on the early coins can be accounted 
for in a similar manner. Thus the Pentacle was and is still 
believed to possess power over evil spirits, and Crosses, Squares, 
and Circles, and a figure composed of two opposed Triangles 
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meeting at their apices (? the Double-Axe, or perhaps the 
small hand drum called in Sinhalese Udakkiya) are exceedingly 
common among Sinhalese magical diagrams which afford 
protection from sickness, evil spirits, and planets. 

Regarding the cause of the insertion of these symbols on 
the coins various hypotheses have been propounded. Some 
have supposed them to be mint marks, but the mere number 
of them sufficiently disproves this notion. Mr. Theobald 
illustrated three hundred of them, and doubtless there are 
many others, as we see in even the few specimens from Ceylon. 

Sir A. Cunningham stated ^' I have a suspicion that several 
of the symbols may have been the private marks of ancient 
money-changers. . . . The number of these symbols is so great, 
nearly three hundred, that their origin was probably due to 
several different causes.’ Mr. V. A. Smith’s opinion coincides 
with that expressed in the first of these sentences.^ 

For all to be the marks of money-changers it would be 
necessary to admit that there were persons who earned a living 
in this manner in the early days when the oldest Puranas 
were made, and that nearly all the coins which were issued 
passed through the hands of some ten or a dozen men or their 
representatives, one or more of this number of emblems appear¬ 
ing on nearly every coin. It is evident, also, that this theory 
does not explain the presence of many of the same symbols 
on the later coins. 

Although I also believe that some few of the later symbols 
on the PurSnas may possibly be those of money-changers, I 
venture to hold that this theory is inapplicable to such early 
marks as the Sun emblem, the Crescent on the arched structure, 
the Dog, the Bull, and several others, traces of which are found 
on even the lightest and most worn examples. The opinion 
which a study of the symbols has led me to adopt is as follows. 

Of the early period at which the first PurSnas were issued, 
there is evidence in the fact that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to explain some of the emblems—such as the Cres- 


* Coins of Ancient India, p. 158. 

• Catalogue. Introduction, p. 133. 
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cent, the Frog, and the River—without the assistance of the 
Vedas. It is to be found also in the almost entire absence of 
the Trident of Siva and of the Lingam from the punch-marks ; 
while we see constant indications of the worship of the Sun 
and Indra, and numerous references to some of the incarnations 
of Vishnu. The Rakshasas had not become protecting spirits, 
therefore they were still enemies to be guarded against. 

' Of Buddhism I cannot discover a trace on the Puranas.^ 
Every symbol which might be claimed as embodying some 
allusion to that religion can be shown with greater probability 
to be of anterior date, according to the evidence of Mr. Theo¬ 
bald’s illustrations. There is not a single unmistakable dagaba 
on the Puranas, and with the exception of this design, and 
the three bars of the railing, and the fan-shaped sun-shade of 
Buddhist mendicants—both of which are also absent—Bud¬ 
dhism merely borrowed pre-existing symbols. Even the two 
foot-prints which came to represent Buddha are shown in a 
later chapter to have been known in Egypt as magical diagrams 
in the fourteenth century b.c. 

However much the designs on the early coinage vary in 
age and character, I have demonstrated that practically all 
to which an Indian meaning can be assigned possess one of 
two attributes in common. They have the power either to 
scare away evil spirits, or to bring prosperity and good-luck. 
Considering the amount of variation in the marks, this fact is 
so striking that it suggests at once that it was solely because 
of these useful qualities that such designs were placed upon 
the coins. If not, why were only those quadrupeds depicted 
which possessed these powers ? Why not also the tiger, the 
bear, and the buffalo ? 

As all sickness of man or beast, all bad luck of any kind, all 
want of success in trade, all the hurtful results that followed 
evil magic, and even errors in sacrificial ritual were believed 
to be due to the malevolent actions of evil spirits, it cannot be 
doubted that the insertion of symbols which had powers of 
terrifying them, or counteracting their evil influence, would 


^ Unless the supposed plan of a monastery be a Buddhist emblem. 
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be thought to conduce to the prosperity of the early traders 
for whose use the coins were issued. 

In the period when the Puranas were being made there was 
probably no state monopoly of coinage, nor even a state issue 
of money.^ Every person would thus be at liberty to stamp 
it with his own mark. Thus if a trader had formed an opinion 
that a particular emblem of this kind was a specially lucky one 
for him, it may be surmised that he would take care to get 
it impressed—sometimes destroying an earlier punch-mark 
by it—on many of the coins which came into his hands. 
This will account for the presence of some of the best known 
demon-frightening symbols on almost all the Puranas. Hav¬ 
ing this bad-luck-preventing and good-luck-bringing money, 
the traders and all who carried the coins would believe that 
they would have increased prospects of success in their under¬ 
takings. It was at the same time a medium of exchange 
and a powerful preservative and auspicious amulet. 

At a later date in both India and Ceylon, when the coins 
were issued by state authority, and either cast, or marked by 
a single die on one face, or two dies, one on each face, some 
of the same emblems which had proved so effectual in early 
times were still retained for the reasons which induced the 
earlier people to impress them. 

In the East, and probably everywhere, it was—and still 
is in most countries—at least quite as necessary to guard 
one’s-self against the malevolence of evil spirits in the affairs of 
every-day hfe as to pay worship to the Gods. The amulets 
of the Neolithic and later Lake Dwellings, the primitive charms 
of Egypt, the Assyrian writings and carvings, and the Hymns 
of the Vedas afford abundant proof of this. 

The constant use of the emblems of the deities was not 
intended for the satisfaction of the Gods; this was provided 
for by the offerings presented to them. The symbols, whether 
carved or drawn, were thought to be the most effectual guards 


^ Mr. V. A. Smith states (Cat. p. 133), ‘ It is clear that the punch- 
marked coinage was a private coinage issued by guilds and silver¬ 
smiths with the permission of the ruling powers.’ 
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against all kinds of injuries inflicted by the evil spirits,^ who 
were both vindictive and numberless. ^ How much impressed 
the ancient peoples were by this idea is evident from the 
strength in which such notions have been handed down to 
the present day. It is in this fact alone that any satisfactory 
explanation of the early mystic symbolism of the East, and 
of a great part of all the early symbolism, can be found. 

^ Exactly like the sign of the Cross in Christianity. 

* A Sinhalese estimate makes the number in Ceylon two millions. 
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THE ANCIENT WEAPONS AND TOOLS 

THE ANCIENT WEAPONS 

F rom the occasional references in the histories to the 
weapons of the ancient Sinhalese, it can be gathered 
that the Sword and the Bow were the ordinary arms of the 
people, and were often carried by the chiefs and sovereigns, 
at any rate when they were engaged on warlike expeditions. 
When the Javelin or short throwing-Spear is added the list of 
primitive weapons mentioned separately by these authorities is 
nearly exhausted. Yet there is very good reason for believing 
that they possessed other arms even in early times, and ‘ the 
five weapons of war,’ which according to Clough’s Dictionary 
were the sword, spear, bow, battle-axe, and shield, are once 
alluded to collectively in the Mahavansa. 

Prince Wijaya, who became the first sovereign, is repre¬ 
sented as being armed with both a sword and a bow when he 
landed in Ceylon (Mah., i, p. 32). A sword of state was also 
included among the presents sent by the Indian Emperor 
A^oka to Devanam-piya Tissa in the third century b.c., and 
we are told that this king carried a bow when hunting Sam- 
bar deer (Mah., i, p. 50). 

In the second century b.c., Phussadeva, one of the cham¬ 
pions or generals of Duttha-Gamini, is described as being 
an extraordinarily expert archer, who shot * by a flash of 
lightning,’ or * through a horse-hair,* or * a cart filled with 
sand, as well as through hides a hundred-fold thick ; through 
an Asoka plank eight inches, an Udumbara plank sixteen inches 
thick, as well as a plate of iron, too, and a plate of brass four 
inches thick. On land his arrow would fly the distance of 
eight usabhas and through water one usabha * (Mah. i, p. 92). 
An usabha is 140 cubits, or about 204 feet, 

S23 
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In his fight with his brother Tissa, Duttha-Gamini is men¬ 
tioned as using a javelin while on horse-back ; Prince Tissa, 
who was mounted on an elephant, wore armour on this occasion, 
that is, in the first half of the second century b.c. (Mah., i, 
p. 94), In Duttha-Gamini’s battle with Elara the Tamil 
king, the Chiefs on both sides, who fought on foot, had swords 
and shields, while the two kings, who were on elephants, were 
armed with javelins( Mah., 1, p. 99). In his battle withElara's 
nephew Bhalluka, the same king, who was on an elephant, is 
described as guarding his mouth with the handle of his sword 
when Bhalluka threw a javelin at him. One of Duttha- 
Gamini’s chiefs, who was seated behind the king on the ele¬ 
phant, also carried a javelin, but later on it is termed an arrow 
(Mah., i, p. 100, loi). King Watta-Gamini is stated to have 
been armed with a bow while awaiting an opportunity to regain 
the throne, at the beginning of the first century b.c. 

With the exception of the State Sword carried by an official 
who was termed the Sword Bearer, and who ranked as one of 
the Great Officers of State, as in India, ^ weapons are not 
again mentioned in the history until the twelfth century a.d., 
when we find Prince Parakrama-Bahu I described as being 
armed with a sword and shield; an attendant also bore an 
umbrella for him, and the general opposed to him was similarly 
provided with one. When the house occupied by the Prince 
was surrounded by the enemy at night, he is said to have 
wrapped himself in his blanket, and to have fought with his 
sword (Mah., ii, p. 137). Also when he escaped from Polan- 
naruwa at night he carried a shield and a sword with which 
he killed a bear that attacked him in the path (Mah., ii, 143). 

He armed some of his men with ‘ swords, lances, darts, and 
other weapons of war,’ and we learn that one party of them 
also had clubs (Mah., ii, p. 151). In these wars we read for the 
first time of chariots used in battle in Ceylon ; and the leader 
of the enemy’s troops went to battle in one instead of riding 
on an elephant according to the custom of earlier times (p. 157). 
The men wore * armour that could not be pierced through ’; 


‘ Questions of King Milinda, p. 171. 
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what this was is evident from references to ‘ coats of mail of 
buffalo hides ’ (p. 207), and ‘ coats wrought of iron and skins 
of deer to keep the sharp-pointed arrows from piercing them ’ 
(p. 231). Other kinds of protective covering were also employed, 
and some of the enemy were ‘ clad in ten kinds of armour ’ 
(p. 165). ' Showers of arrows ’ are mentioned ; and ' stones 

without number hurled from engines flew about on every 
side ’ (p. 186). In one fight ' burning javelins bound with 
chains ’ are referred to. In the account of the Sinhalese 
invasion of Southern India during this king’s reign only swords 
and arrows are mentioned. 

When Ceylon was invaded by Malays in 1251 a.d., it is 
stated that poisoned arrows were used by the invaders ; 
they were ‘ shot quickly from engines ’ (p. 282), which must 
have been cross-bows. But ‘ the Sinhalese, who were skilful 
marksmen, broke them in pieces with their sharp broad arrows’— 
like Rama in his wonderful battles with the Rakshasas. There 
is no indication of the use of poisoned arrows by the Sinhalese, 
nor are crossbows ever mentioned in the histories as employed 
by them, although they were used in Captain Robert Knox’s 
time (seventeenth century). They were known in India in 
early times, and are mentioned in The Questions of King 
Milinda, p. 159. They do not appear in early Indian carv¬ 
ings. It is possible that the ‘ engines ’ by means of which 
stones were thrown were merely enlarged stone-bows with 
two strings, of the type now made by children. The desultory 
fighting of the Sinhalese would not permit them to carry about 
with them such elaborate stone-throwing appliances as those 
figured by Sir R. Payne-Gallwey in his work on The Projectile- 
Throwing Engines of the Ancients, 

The above-quoted notices comprise practically all that 
is to be learnt in the histories regarding the weapons of the 
ancient Sinhalese. 

Among the insignia carried by the deities of the DewSlas, 
—the temples devoted to some Indian gods, and the godlings 
(Devatas), demons, and deified chiefs of the Sinhalese— 
an additional list of the ancient weapons can be compiled, 
and in them doubtless the traditional forms of some of them 
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have been preserved. They include the Sword, both straight 
and curved, the Trident, the Billhook, the Kris, the Iron 
Club, and a weapon called Itiya, a variety of Assegai. 

The list is still incomplete, as there can be no doubt that 
Battle-axes were used in war, in addition to the common 
Kandian Knife, and a Dagger. 

The Sword, Kaduwa, is almost the sole weapon represented 
in ancient carvings in Ceylon, and even that is only occasionally 
met with. The earliest representation of one was discovered 
by me in the excavations at Tissa, engraved on a fragment of 
pottery which probably dated from pre-Christian times. 
The illustration (Fig. i6i) shows that it had a long handle 
with a substantial cross-hilt, but no other guard; and a 
broad and slightly curved blade, wider at a short distance 
from the end than near the hilt. It would be a formidable 
cutting weapon. 

Others illustrated on a very small scale in reliefs on a pillar 
at the Jetavana Dagaba at Anuradhapura (Fig. 87), and in 
some places in the hands of armed men who were represented 
as springing out of the open mouths of nondescript monsters 
called Makaras, are all straight-edged, somewhat short, pointed 
weapons, apparently without cross-hilts or guards. The 
men who hold them in the latter examples carry a small 
circular buckler in their left hands. 

Some interesting panels are carved in the sides of the stone 
pillars that support the elongated porch {Dig-ge) of the Waraka 
WihSra, the oldest cave temple, according to tradition, at 
the Ridi Wihara, the Silver Monastery, in the KurunSegala 
district. In the panels, which are at the base of each piUar, 
a dance of soldiers is represented, one figure being in each 
panel. Some of them carry swords and shields, the only 
type of the former being the straight pointed sword with 
and without a straight cross-hilt, but in either case having no 
guard (Fig. 170). 

The temple itself was founded in pre-Christian times, and 
the name Paramaka Ahayaha lene, * the cave of the Chief 
Abhaya,* in the earliest characters of the second or third 
century B.c., with the bent r and the cup-shaped m, is inscribed 
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in another cave there which now contains the principal temple, 
the Rajata Lena Wihara, ' the Silver Cave Wihara,' in which 
a heap of silver is recorded in the Mahavansa as having been 
found in the time of King Duttha-Gamini (161-137 B-C.)- The 
same inscription is repeated in another part of the cave, the 
second word in it being written Ahayi. 

That this inscription gives the original name of this wihara 
is confirmed by another in characters of about the first 
century a.d. on the top of the same rock.^ It runs :— 
(A)ba dagaya ran(e) bidi Karatiradataha tube. 

The Abhaya relic-house having been broken during 
war was (re-)established by Karatiradatta. 

Another cave shelter under the same rock is inscribed in 
pre-Christian letters, 

Bata puta Devaha lene sagasa. 

The cave of Deva, son (of) Bhatiya; to the Com¬ 
munity, 

There are also later inscriptions at this place, recording 
work done at the wihara and grants made to it. One that was 
left by a person called Bujaka Utaya, " the landed proprietor 
Uttiya,’ is in letters of the second or third century a.d. Another 
is by * Mekaha Aba,’ in letters resembling those used by 
Jettha-Tissa, son of Maha-Sena ; it may thus belong to Megha- 
vaniia-Abhaya II (304-322 a.d.). It is clear that extensive 
improvements were carried out at that time; the inscription 
ends, 

Laka (kaha)wana di (Aba) ka lena maha patima 
karawaya savasa tanata lit(i). 

Having given 100,000 kahapanas he caused the 
great statue (of Buddha) at the Abhaya cave to be 
made. Written at the tom-tom beating place. 

As the porch in which the panels were carved is an evident 
addition to the original cave temple at which it was erected 
(the Waraka, not the Abhaya, cave) the work at it may belong 
to the same period as this inscription.* 

> The facsimiles of this and the preceding inscriptions are to be 
seen in Fig. No. 153. 

• I may note that there is no reference in any of the inscriptions 



Figs. 170, 171. Panels at Ridi Wibira. 
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Some of the long straight swords carved in these panels 
follow the type of Indian weapons represented in the Amara- 
vati carvings (late second century a.d.), which, however, 
had no cross-hilts. The one in the illustration tapers from 
hilt to point, like a dagger; another has a blade with parallel 
sides and a short point. 

In the older temple paintings straight swords are depicted 
with hilts of a shape not now seen. One which I sketched 
has a cross-hilt in the form of a crescent with the points turned 
forward; in another the crescent is reversed (Fig. 163). A 
straight sword without a cross-hilt or guard is represented in 
the Dambulla Cave temple ; the painting was executed in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and is supposed by the 
monks in charge of the temple to reproduce the former work 
done in the time of Nis^anka-Malla (1198--1207 a.d.). 

Below an inscription of the ninth or tenth century, cut on 
the face of a pillar at Wilgama wihSra, near Bibde, in the 
Uva Province, a sword of a somewhat different type is carved 
{Fig. 162); it has a cross-hilt which ends in a curl on one 
side, and is a very long narrow straight weapon, twice as wide 

to the legend regarding the discovery of silver in one of the caves. 
Some short badly-cut records of grants to the temple, belonging to 
about the fifth or sixth century a.d., appear to show that the modern 
name had not then been adopted. Three contain the name of a temple, 
apparently this one, which is variously spelt Havidavi, Havadava, 
and Hividivi, while in another it is Divegala. It may have been 
Havidiva WihSra, * the splendid wihara on the hill.* 

The following are specimens of these records:— 

i. Nilapanata^ ca Jalanalana kita ca Havadava w(i)hara ca savisa 

tanata liti. 

NilapSnatate (now Nilantattowa), and Jalanalana field, with the 
Havadava wihara; written at the tom-tom beating place 
(the flat rock on which the inscriptions are cut). 

ii. U^abaganu Hividivi wihari ca savisa tanato liti. 

iii. Haga sala Divegala w(i)hara ca la sevasa tana^ liti. 

A hall for the Community is placed with the Divegala wihSra, etc. 

The meaning of the formula seems to be that the names of the places 
are coupled with the wihfira as part of its property, which once covered 
a large tract around it. The old name of the adjoining district is said 
to be Entote Danawwa. A long covered shed was built for the tom¬ 
tom beaters by King Kirti Sri (1747-1780 a.d.) ; it is tenned the 
H^visi Ma^fjlapa. 
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towards the point as it is near the hilt. The blade is con¬ 
tracted sharply up to the point, which is extremely short. 

In no case, so far as I am aware, is the small modem curved, 
one-edged Sabre, termed a Kastdne (Fig. 164), found in any 
Sinhalese carvings. In the temple paintings of the contest 
between Buddha and the demons, which, however, are all 
comparatively recent restorations, very rarely, in their present 
state, belonging to an earlier date than the seventeenth century, 
this is the favourite type of the artists, practically differing 
in no way from the Kandian ceremonial sabres worn by the 
chiefs of the present time. These have curved hilts made 
of buffalo horn, ending in a lion’s head, and inlaid with brass, 
silver, or gold, with usually some work of the same kind fixed 
or inlaid on the lower part of the blade. All have guards, and 
there is a half cross-hilt on the opposite side. 

I give also drawings of two swords in my possession, from 
villages in the interior of the North-western Province. The 
smaller one (Fig. 165) is two-edged, and without guard or 
cross-hilt; it appears to be a specimen of the short straight 
Indian type of early post-Christian times. The other (Fig. 
166) which is one-edged except at the point, and is curved and 
has a guard, is a much longer weapon; most probably it is 
copied from European hangers, if it is not actually of Euro¬ 
pean manufacture. Both these weapons have pommels. The 
only Scabbards that I have seen were made of two wooden 
plates held together by bands of silver or brass. ^ 

I have seen no Daggers that appeared to be of an early 
type, but Mr. Bell has illustrated one carved in outline on a 
rock at Anur^dhapura * (Fig. 181). One of peculiar shape in 
the British Museum is doubtless of late date (Fig. 179). 

Although the Kandian Knife, Pihd-Kaetta, must always 
have been utilised as an ornamental appendage and as an 
instrument of daily use rather than as a warlike weapon, its 
employment in the latter capacity on suitable occasions 

^ Captain Robert Knox says of those used by the better classes, 
* The Scabbard most part covered with Silver, bravely ingraven.* 

• Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. Third Progress Report, Plate 

viir. 
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cannot be doubted. When we read of murders committed by 
* plunging a weapon ' into the victims we may be certain that 
the Knife was resorted to in many a fight with the enemy. It 
does not appear in any carvings. 

Its shape varies considerably. The largest type (Fig. No. 172) 
follows the curve of the short Southern Indian sword (see Fig. 
No. 158), and has a wide blade ; others are much narrower and 
straighter. The better sorts of knives had carved ivory hafts 
inlaid with brass, silver, or gold; a thin narrow plate of the 
same material, with raised conventional decorations, which were 
usually meanders or simple four-pointed stars, was also attached 
to each side of the lower part of the blade, the surface of 
which was sunk at the spot to receive it. Some had carved 
handles of rock-crystal, a custom which appears to have been 
common in former times, since it has caused a general ex¬ 
pression ‘ Stone-handled knife * (Gal-mita pihe) to be applied 
to all weapons of the same shape, whatever material be used 
in the haft. Common knives of course had wooden handles 
(Fig. No. 177). The usual forms are shown in the illustrations 
(Figs, 172-178). All appear to have had thin wooden sheaths 
formed of two hollowed strips tied or pegged together near the 
point, and bound by a thin plate of brass or silver at the 
mouth. 

The Kris, Krlciya (c pronounced as ch), is shown by its name 
to be borrowed from Malaya. It is rarely seen, and does not 
often appear in the wihara paintings; but it is represented 
at the Dambulla wihara, where it is held as a dagger. The 
fact that a broken blade which appeared to belong to this 
weapon, with at least three bends, was discovered in the 
Tissa excavations, in the lowest pottery stratum, proves 
that it had been introduced into the island in very early 
times. Unfortunately I preserved no drawing of the blade,, 
which is now in the Colombo Museum. 

The Ttiya is the true Sinhalese form of a weapon of this 
type. It is a narrow-bladed short stabbing spear or assegai, 
but it is also held like a sword. It is described as having a 
thin blade eighteen inches long, with bends resembling those 
of the Kris, and two cutting edges. It is found in the Dgwsllas, 
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and appears in the temple paintings among the arms carried 
by the demons in their contest with Buddha. The illustration 
(Fig. 187) is taken from one of these drawings. In a large 
statue of Kali, at Anuradhapura, this goddess grasps it like 
a sword, and holds it erect. It has three bends in this carving, 
more developed transversely than those of the Kris. 

The Javelin or short Throwing-Spear, Vlsi-hella, also does 
not appear in the carvings. It seems to have been employed 
chiefly by soldiers who rode on elephants, and perhaps also 
by those who defended city walls and forts. I give an illus¬ 
tration (Fig. 191) of a blade of very early date found in the 
Tissa excavations; it is the only early one that I have seen. 
I also include a modern one in my possession with a very 
large blade and thick handle, notched at the end, which its 
owner called an ‘ arrow * (Fig. 186) ; such a weapon would 
probably be used as a Pike and not as a Javelin. 

This weapon, or perhaps a short spear, is represented on 
some of the early oblong coins, on which it has a length equal 
to the height of the personage who holds it. A similar weapon 
is placed at the side of the standing deity on some of the coins 
of Wijaya-Bahu; this has a very narrow elongated blade 
and a decorated shaft. 

The Spear, Heila, is mentioned by Mr. Bell in his Annual 
Report for 1896, p. 7,’as being represented in a panel at Welana 
Damana, in the North-central Province, in which a fight 
of armed men is carved. He does not describe it. I know 
of only one other instance in which it appears in a stone carving 
in Ceylon; this is one of the panels at the Ridi WihSra, 
where a soldier carries one with which he is about to attack 
an enemy. I did not sketch it; it is of an early type, without 
the side wings at the base of the blade which are seen in. later 
weapons. 

The shape of the blade has undergone great changes in 
Ceylon. In the earliest specimens, obtained from my excavations 
at Tissa, and apparently pre-Christian, it is thick and nearly 
straight, one being about two inches wide and seven and a half 
long, with a somewhat broad rounded point; this form has a 
half-socket at the base, formed by widening out the stem and 
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turning over the two wings thus formed until they nearly met 
(Figs. i88 and 189). 

Next we have a very large thin spear head of a , broad 
leaf shape, found at the Tissa excavations, but unfortunately 
broken. The blade was nearly two and a half inches wide, 
and it appears to have been about seven and a half inches long. 

A later interesting type (Figs. 185 and 201) has a strong, 
very narrow, lengthened head, from six to eight and a quarter 
inches long, the tr an verse section of which is a cross with 
the angles filled up ; this is sharp only at the tip. It is fitted 
to the handle or shaft by means of four nails or rivets, which 
pass through the two hollowed halves of the split stem that 
fit on each side of the woodwork of the shaft. 

A fourth form (Fig. 197) is of a long narrow leaf shape, with 
straight sides, like an enlarged arrow-head. It has no socket; 
the stem being lengthened and pointed is driven into the end 
of the shaft, which is prevented from splitting by an iron ring 
which fits over it at the end, as in Fig. 186. 

This was also reduced in length to 3^ inches and widened 
at the base to make a fifth type (Fig. 200), which is often 
introduced in the wihara paintings of the contest of Buddha 
with Mara and his demons. It is now commonly employed 
for keeping in check the wild elephants at Elephant Kraals 
when they attempt to break through the palisades of the 
enclosure into which they are driven. In this form the^ is a 
round socket at the end of the stem, into which the sha^t is 
driven, being held in place by a nail. ^ 

Another type of spear-head was narrow and elongated, with 
waved edges. Some had no socket to receive the shaft. 
There is an example in the British Museum, and drawings of it 
are to be seen in the wiharas (Figs Nos. 183 and 193)* 
Although the common winged spear-head of recent times 
seems to be copied from weapons carried by the early European 
invaders it is certainly of much more ancient date. On the 
side of the crown of a wooden statue which is supposed to 
be that of Duttha-Garairii, at the Nikawaewa Cave wihSLra, 
there are carved reliefs (Fig. 317) which evidently represent 
spears with winged heads like those now in use, as well as others 
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resembling the fourth and fifth types just described.^ I have 
already mentioned that these sculptures possibly date from the 
eleventh century a.d. 

This form of spear-head has two curved wings {Tattu) at 
the base of the blade, each being in shape half a crescent. It 
might thus be described as a form of Trident with an enlarged 
and lengthened central prong. In modern spears the blade 
of such weapons has a rounded point, and is slightly hollowed 
on each side. The central prong is almost always straight 
(Figs. 195 and 202), but two specimens in the British Museum 
are waved along the edges (Fig. 194). 
Usually the central parts of the blade 
and the wings are decorated by being 
inlaid with brass or silver. The blade 
is fixed to the shaft by means of the 
split stem, like the third form de¬ 
scribed. The shafts of these spears 
and those of the third type are al¬ 
ways covered with lac, with which 
handsome designs are formed, like 
those on bows. 

The Trident, Patistdna, is undoubt¬ 
edly an ancient weapon, and it is 
Fig. 217. Side of Duttha- , , .. 111 

G amici's Crown. * represented on some of the early oblong 

coins of Ceylon. I have not found it 
in any local reliefs, but it is depicted in the paintings in 
wiharas (Figs. 192 and 196.) Miniature tridents are included 
among the insignia kept in the dewalas, and of course they are 
seen (in temple representations of Siva, of whom it is the 
special symbol. 1 have observed one example carved in 
stone in an ancient temple of Ganesa, where it was set up 
on an altar, the central prong, which evidently was considered 
to be a Lingam, and had that shape, being black with the oil 
poured over it. 

1 We learn from the Commentary on the Hymn vi, 90 of the Atharva 
Veda (Bloomfield’s Translation, p. 506) that the spear was an amulet ; 
this explains the presence of these spear-heads on the King’s crown, 
as well as on the coins. 
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The Bident has fallen into complete disuse in Ceylon, but 
according to the evidence of the oblong coins it must have 
been a common weapon in the island in early times. It 
is also carved in the reliefs from Amaravati which are pre¬ 
served in the British Museum (slab No. 77). The only local 
stone carving of one with which I am acquainted is a slab 
of earlier date than the twelfth century, found at the Giant's 
Tank, where it appears at the side of a 
rude figure cut in low relief (Fig. 218). 

Although the Bow, Dunna, and Arrow, 
lya or Igaha, were the most important 
weapons of the ancient Sinhalese, as 
well as in Vedic times,^ I have not met 
with a single illustration of them in 
Sinhalese stone carvings ; but Mr. Bell 
found in the panel at Welana Damana, 
in the North-central Province, to which 
allusion has been already made, four 
men armed with them and engaged in 
a fight with a giant who carried a 
sword and shield, aided by a kneeling 
spearman. They are always depicted in 
the representations of the Mara contest 
in the wiharas, and I have seen them 
carried many years ago by Sinhalese 
hunting parties, as well as by the Giant’s^Tan^k^^ 
Vaeddas and Wanniyas. 

The correct length for a bow is commonly considered to 
be a few inches more than the height of the man who carries 
it. According to this, its length would be about 5 feet 6 inches ; 
but some are much longer, and two in the British Museum 
are about 7 feet 6 inches and 8 feet long. According to Dr. 
Davy the usual length in the early part of last century was 
9 feet,2 but no bows that I have seen were of this size. The 
expression Maha Dunna, * Large Bow/ as a fixed measure 



^ Rig Veda, vi, 75, 2. 

* An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, p. 244, foot-note. 
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of length, possibly the nine feet of Dr. Davy, shows that 
some were of more than the average length. The Maha 
Bharata mentions r)ne four cubits long (Adi Pawn, 191, 20). 

The strongest bows (Fig. 204) are made from a large thorny 
creep(*r tt*rmed the Mil Wevael (Calamus rudentum) ; these 
an‘ much thicker than the bows made from other kinds of 
wood (Fig. 203), or the strong tough ribs of the leaves of the 
Talipat j)alm which are sometimes used. Common bows 
have plain and rather rough surfaces, and are undecorated, 
'i'alipat leaf bows (Fig. 205) are slightly flattened on the 
outer side ; all the rest art' of a circular section throughout, 
fl'he better kinds are highly decorated, being covered with 
effective patterns in stick lac of various colours, chiefly red, 
yellow and black, and in early designs also green. They 
have no notches ; the string, Dunu-diya or Dunu4anuwa, 
made of the inner bark of trees or the fibres of the Niyanda 
plant (Sansievera zeylanica), is merely tied permanently at 
one end and looped over the other when the bow is about 
to be used. 

The Arrows are from about 3 feet to 4 feet in length, and 
have shafts half an inch thick ; they vary greatly in the size 
of their steel heads (Itale), which are from 24 inches up to 
almost 18 inches in length, the usual size being 4 or 5 inches. 
All the more modern heads are practically of one type (Fig. 
208), a thin narrow leaf shape, supposed to represent a leaf 
of growing rice; they have distinct rounded butts, with 
a narrow stem or tang which is driven into the shaft, and 
they are invariably unbarbed. The sides of the blade are 
usually nearly parallel in the central part ; the tip is more 
or less rounded, and the sides converge to it in straight lines 
(Figs. 206, 208 and 209). The British Museum has one of a 
slightly different shape (Fig. 207), with a blade wider near 
the stem, like those of the Vaeddas. A similar form is seen 
in some wihara paintings (Figs. 210 and 211), and arrow¬ 
heads of this type are clearly indicated in two mason’s marks 
of the twelfth century (Figs. 212 and 213), the date being 
determined by the shapes of letters cut by other masons 
on adjoining stones. I have already given a reference in 
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the Mahavansa to the ‘ broad arrows ' of the Sinhalese in the 
twelfth century. 

The arrows have usually four feathers of the pea-hen’s 
wing, but sometimes only three. As I possess one with six 
feathers it is clear that the number varied according to the 
owner’s fancy. Hard gum or lac is occasionally placed, as 
a protection from fraying, over the fine string which is used 
for tying them on the shaft. The shaft is slightly narrowed 
between the notch and the feathers (Fig. 214) ; in this 
respect it differs from the Vaedda shaft. 

I have not seen a crescent-headed arrow, such as Rama 
and his brother are described as using against the Rakshasas ; 
it is an extremely ancient form of the weapon, and is men¬ 
tioned in the Rig Veda (vi, 75, 5) as ‘ the shaft with venom 
smeared, tipped with deer-horn, with iron mouth.' It is, 
however, of far greater age than Vedic times, and long and 
most beautifully chipped flint specimens, some of the finest 
examples of chipped flint work ever executed, having a wide 
V-shaped cutting edge, with extremely fine and regular serra¬ 
tions, of pre-dynastic date, that is, dating from prior to 4500 
B.C., have been obtained in Egypt, and are to be seen in 
the British Museum. 

The illustration of a Yaksha given already (Fig. 9), which 
is copied from a painting of uncertain date in a wihara of 
the North-western Province, shows the manner of holding 
the arrow and string, which is drawn by the first and second 
fingers, one being on each side of the arrow. The same figure 
also contains an illustration of a form of Quiver, Hl-kopuwa, 
which in this instance holds seven arrows. It is slung at 
the side, but the usual position may have been on the back, 
as in early Indian reliefs. 

The Stone-Bow, Gal-dunna, of village youths is merely 
a weak bow with two strings, which half-way from the tips 
have some cross net-work or are attached to the ends of a 
small piece of hide used for holding the stone. The strings 
are kept apart by means of short sticks fixed transversely 
between them, one being near each end. Small birds are 
sometimes killed with this bow. A more powerful weapon 
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of this type may have been used in early fighting, but it 
aj)pears never to be delineated in the wihara paintings. 

The Axe, Porawa, is met with in four forms, of which two 
were Battle-axes, while the others were employed only as 
tools. One of the former kinds, the Keteriya (Figs. 198 and 
199) is still carried by villagers in the interior for protection 
against bears, and possibly also against demons, since the 
axe was a powerful amulet even in Vedic times. It has a 
narrow stem, and a blade wLich ends in a broad crescent, 
the convex curve of which is the cutting edge. The handle 
passes through a socket made in the stem, which in some 
cases projects slightly as a small hammer-head, termed 
a konde, on the opposite side of the handle. This weapon 
occurs once in the hands of a soldier in a panel at Ridi Wihara ; 
it has there a wide blade which extends up to the handle 
without diminution of the breadth. It is also included in 
wihara paintings of the Mara contest, as a weapon carried 
by some of the demons. Although its shape is of great anti¬ 
quity and its use was widespread, it is not mentioned in the 
histories, nor is it carried by the Vaeddas. It was used in 
pre-dynastic times in Egypt. At Sanchi, in India, it is repre¬ 
sented at the north gateway of the central and earliest dagaba, 
which dates from the third century b.c., as being without 
a socket, the pointed stem of the blade evidently passing 
through a hole bored in the handle.^ 

The Broad Axe is apparently the true fighting Axe of Ceylon, 
as its name Yuddha Porawa, * Battle Axe,’ shows. As used 
in the island it was a much heavier weapon than the last, 
and had a straight cutting edge. It is not once referred to 
in the histories, and I have not seen an example ; but it is 
very clearly carved in the panels at Ridi WihSra, where two 
of the soldiers are armed with this formidable weapon (Fig. 
No. 171). According to these reliefs it had no socket; but 
as no diagonal lashings are shown this may be only due to a 
mistake of the carver. 

The Indian Axe carried by attendants in the Amaravati 
' General Maisey. Sanchi and its Remains, Plates V and XXXIX. 
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carvings is of an entirely different type, with an extremely 
long blade, rather narrow at the stem ; towards the cutting 
edge, which is straight, it widens out considerably to an 
equal extent at the upper and lower edges, which are slightl}^ 
curved. In the Badami carvings it is the Keteriya of Ceylon 
which is represented, and this form is showm in the modern 
figure of ParasU'Rama, ' Rama of the Axe,' one of the Avataras 
of Vishnu, in Sir George Birdwood’s Industrial Arts of India, 

The Club, Mugura, is described as being made of iron ; it 
is usually drawn in the wiharas (Fig. 167) as a thick heavy 
straight weapon, and is always painted with a grey colour 
that is used to denote iron. The two Rakshasa guards in 
Fig. 159 are armed with this weapon, like those on the South 
Indian gopuras. Doubtless some were made of wood. 

Specimens of a simple form of Mace, with a plain straight 
handle or staff, on which thick iron rings are fixed at one 
end, are to be seen occasionally. Such a weapon is certain 
to be of early date. A club or mace was used in Vedic times 
(Rig Veda, x, 102, 9). 

A curved form of Iron Club is also illustrated in two shapes 
in wihara paintings (Figs. 168 and 169). One type slightly 
resembles a boomerang in its curvature. As a throwing 
weapon of this shape is known in Southern India such a 
club may have been used in Ceylon in former times. In the 
ancient Tamil poem from which extracts were given at the 
end of Chapter IV, Ayiyanar is described as being * girt with 
a curved club.’ 

The common Shield, Palisa, was of the Buckler form, a 
segment of a hollow sphere, circular in outline, and having 
considerable convexity, and no boss. In all examples in 
the wihara paintings it is shown with only one looped handle 
in the middle, to enable it to be held by the left hand. This 
type is also carved in the reliefs at the Tanj ore Temple, and 
at other South Indian temples (see Fig. No. 158). 

A very fine specimen in the possession of the late Mr. Philip 
Templer of the Ceylon Civil Service, afterwards Administrator 
of St. Lucia, was made of one piece of bark. It had a large 
boss in the centre, with a hole in the middle, apparently 
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for fixing a spike, round which four small bell-metal disks 
were placed, making with it the arms of a cross ; there was 
also a circle of round-headed studs near the border. The 
shield was nearly black in colour, and was decorated with 
figures of two soldiers in thin metal, fixed on its outer surface, 
on opposite sides of the boss. Each held a buckler in the 
left hand and a Kastane in the right ; their sole dress was 
a cloth from the waist to the knees, and a skull-cap. All 
the metal work consisted of bell-metal (Idkada), with a brassy 
ap)pearance. 'I'his shield was about two feet in diameter ; 
it had two flexible leather handles in the middle, fixed close 
together, so as to be grasped by one hand. According to 
the information supplied to me by villagers, many shields 
had a covering of tin ; others probably had a covering of 
leather nailed on a light wooden or bark frame. 

In the Ridi Wihara panels, the shields, of which only side 
views are given, may possibly be elongated ; and the con¬ 
cavity is of two peculiar types, one shield having on its 
Outer side two straight lines converging to a point in the 
middle, while the other (Fig. 170), which is shown in two 
panels, bulges out there into a rounded outline, which perhaps 
indicates a large high boss. As it would have been at least 
as easy for the carvers to represent the simple curve of the 
common buckler in all cases as to cut these peculiar forms, 
these reliefs apparently illustrate different shapes of shields 
from the usual one. 

In the rough carving on a stone dug up with others at the 
Giant’s Tank, and evidently taken there in the twelfth 
century a.d. from some pre-existing structure, a shield of 
another kind is delineated, nearly resembling a form that was 
once used in Europe. It has a straight horizontal top, and the 
sides are almost parallel, and make right angles with it in 
the middle part, ending in the lower part, which is rounded, 
in arcs of circles (Fig. 218). A shield of this type is illustrated 
by General Maisey in his Sanchi and its Remains, Plate XXXV, 
Fig. No. 30. 

In his Third Progress Report Mr. Bell has figured another 
form which is cut in outline on a rock at Anuradhapura. It 
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bears some slight resemblance to the carvings of shields "at 
Sanchi, and is small and heart-shaped (Fig. 180). 

No Helmets are drawn in the wiharas ; but in an interesting 
rock carving at the side of the Isurumuniya Temple at Anura- 
dhapura (Fig. 219) a seated warrior is represented in the round, 
wearing a helmet which from its shape appears to be made 
of metal. A thick plume forms a crest on the top and hangs 
down the soldier’s back. The horse s head appearingJ^out 



Fig. 219. Rock Carving at Isurumuniya. 


of the rock behind him shows that the person was a cavalry 
soldier. 

The date of the carving is uncertain. The peculiar arch 
of the eyebrows is like that of the rock-cut sedent Buddha 
at Tantiri-malei, the bricks at which may belong to the first 
century after Christ, and the figure may be of the same age. 
The representation of the horse’s head looking out of the 
rock is a feature characteristic of Phoenician sculpture. On a 
slab dug up at Tissa on which a cow and calf were carved in 
relief, the head of a bull was represented looking out of the 
stone above the cow’s back; and with this may be also com¬ 
pared a lion’s head similarly carved in two reliefs at a building 
between the Ruwanwaeli and Thuparama dagabas, and the 

N N 
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elephants' heads which project at the Anuradhapura dagabas. 
The most ancient of these are works of the second century 
B.C., a date which proves the possibility of the early age of 
the carving of the soldier. Metallic armour was used in 
India in the Vedic period and is several times mentioned in 
the Rig Veda. It is not unlikely, therefore, that it was em¬ 
ployed in Ceylon in late pre-Christian or early post-Christian 
times by those who could afford to purchase it, or to whom 
it was supplied by the sovereign. The Helmet is mentioned 
in the Rig Veda (x, 105, 5). 

There are some weapons in the British Museum which I 
have not seen in Ceylon. One (Fig. 215) is a form of Bident, 
having a wide crescent-shaped iron head with sharp points 
but no cutting edge, fitted by a long socket onto the end of a 
shaft about seven feet in length, which is thicker towards 
the base than at the head. 

Another (Fig. 216) has a narrow blade about sixteen inches 
long, fixed at the side of a shaft or staff four feet six inches 
long, which passes through four projecting sockets or rings 
that are welded to the back of the blade at equal distances. 
The blade ends in two points which are turned back against 
the handle. It may have been copied from weapons used 
by the Portuguese soldiers. 

A third weapon (Fig. 184) ends in a sharp-pointed head 
below which is a transverse spike that forms a cross with it 
and the round socket into which the shaft, about six feet 
long, is fitted. The shaft is decorated with coloured lac. 
A similar weapon was used in Europe in the Middle Ages, 
and was termed a Marteau, according to M. Lacombe (Boutell, 
Arms and Armour). 

As I could obtain no description of two ancient weapons 
that are said to have been employed in former times in Ceylon, 
I am unable to say if any of these arms are referred to under 
their names. One is the Baendi-wdla, which is perhaps con¬ 
nected with the Tamil word for a sword or saw, vdl, though 
an implement called a Benduwala is described in Clough's 
Dictionary as a spear or priest's razor. By some persons 
Vishnu is said to be armed with a weapon of the former name, 
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which is shown in a rude drawing of him made on Talipat 
leaf for me by a ‘ Bali-tiyanna,’or priest who officiates against 
planetary influences, as being of a meander shape with two 
curls. 

The other is the Tomara, apparently a sort of Javelin ; 
in Sanskrit the word means a javelin, and in Tamil a javelin 
or club, according to Winslow. It is stated that steel or 
iron filings were used in some way in their manufacture. 

The Billhook is described among the articles included 
in the next category. 

With the aid of references in Indian and Greek works to 
the soldiers employed in early India, we may form some 
idea of the armament and organisation of the military forces 
of Ancient Ceylon. The regular troops were probably very 
far from being an undisciplined body. Although the wooded 
nature of the country did not lend itself to the free use of 
either chariots or cavalry, there can be no doubt that the 
services of both were utilised to some extent. Elephants 
were also employed, and there were several classes of foot- 
soldiers. 

The chariots used in war were probably drawn by two 
horses, like those illustrated in the Sanchi carvings; three 
or four-horse chariots were, however, to be found in India, 
and may have been used by the richer classes in Ceylon, 
though perhaps not in battle. Following the Indian fashion, 
some may have been decorated with leopard skins. Each 
chariot carried a driver, and one or two ^ combatants who 
were armed with bows ^ and swords, and had bucklers. All 
the occupants, and possibly to some extent the horses, were 
protected by maiP or leather armour. We have no repre¬ 
sentation of the appearance of these cars of Ceylon ; according 
to the Greek description, those used in India had sitting 
accommodation for their occupants ^ but at Sanchi the persons 
shown in them are standing. King Maha-Naga of Tissa is 
described in the Dhatuvansa as presenting Mahakala, the 

' Rig Veda, vi, 20, 9. Ancient India as described by Megasihenes 
and Arrian, by McCrindle, pp. 89, 90. 

The Jdtaka, No. 529 (Translation, Vol. v, p. 133). 
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son of a wealthy man, with a car suitable for four persons, 
satara deneku ycdu rathayak. There must have been seats 
in such a carriage. 

The carving at the Isurumuniya temple proves conclu¬ 
sively that in early and possibly pre-Christian times an organ¬ 
ised force of cavalry was in existence, the men having a showy 
helmet with long plumes which hung down the back like 
those of the Greeks. Som(^ also may have worn the ' shining 
armour/ or breast-plate that was used in India.^ Leather 
armour was provided for tlu^ horses,- and in India a high 
hair plume was fixed on the head of each, between the ears.^ 
In the second or third century b.c. the men rode without 
saddles,^ a skin rug being perhaps employed instead ; one 
person at Amaravati is riding bare-back, however (Slab No. 
41). In the second century a.d. padded saddles were clearly 
represented at Amaravati, and probably would be used in 
Ceylon. 

The horse was controlled by single reins held by the left 
hand, and fastened to a head-stall to which an iron bit was 
attached, having in the time of Arrian short spikes fitted 
in a disk at each end outside the lips,'* but not so delineated 
at SSnehi or Amaravati, or Anuradhapura. The riders appa¬ 
rently carried bucklers, and were armed with a sword and 
bow ; ® some may have been lancers, as in India.^ Part of 
this cavalry force doubtless constituted the king’s body¬ 
guard. 

The Archers formed the chief branch of the regular foot- 
soldiers and the mainstay of the army. In India their bodies 
were protected by mail or leather armour, and some at least 
carried a straight sword at their left side,® enclosed in a leather 
scabbard, and slung by a scarf or belt which passed round the 
right shoulder.’ They also had shields, some of which, like 

* The Jdtaka, No. 233 (Vol. ii, p. 232). 

2 The Jdtaka, No. 23 (Vol. i, p. 61). 

® Amaravati carvings. 

^ McCrinclle, Ancient India, p. 221. 

^ The Jdtaka, No. 529 (Vol. v, p. 132). 

® The Jdtaka, No. 522 (Vol. v, p. 67). 

’ Amaravati carvings. 
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those in India, may have been narrow and elongated.^ The 
Sakya kings would be likely to give special attention to the 
archery, and Arrian’s remarks on the efficiency of the Indian 
bow-men may have been to some extent applicable to those 
of Ceylon, as we see by the account in the Mahavansa of 
the prowess of Phussa-deva, the champion archer of Duttha- 
Gamini. Arrian said, ‘ there is nothing which can resist 
an Indian archer’s shot—neither shield nor breast-plate, nor 
any stronger defence if such there be.’ ^ 

In Ceylon this force probably consisted chiefly of Vaeddas. 
As they lived at Anuradhapura in such numbers that the 
early annalist made special reference to their share in the 
residential arrangements of the city, it is extremely likely 
that their services as archers would be utilised by the early 
Sinhalese sovereigns in their military forces, just as at a later 
time Parakrama-Bahu I employed them. They must have 
formed a great part of the army with which Pandukabhaya 
gained the throne, or their chiefs would not have afterwards 
occupied the prominent position accorded to them by that 
monarch. Malalu Vaeddan, ‘ Archer Vaeddas ’ are mentioned 
in the fifteenth century. 

Other foot-soldiers were Spear-men, some of whom also 
carried swords ; a third branch of the infantry consisted 
of those who were armed only with the Keteriya, or the Broad 
Axe ; ^ and a fourth was formed of men who carried a straight 
sword and a buckler or shield.^ 

We may picture to ourselves regiments of each of these 
four classes of foot-men, each bearing its distinctive banner, 
and possibly even trained to march in step in regular ranks, 
and perform evolutions, like the Egyptian, and Assyrian, 
and Greek infantry ; they would be commanded by the young 
chiefs of the country. In later times, and perhaps early times 
also, the Sinhalese national flag bore the device of a standing 
lion with its near fore-leg raised ®; that of Madura, according 
to temple artists, was a cock. 

^ McCrindle. Ancient India, p. 221. Ridi Wihara panels. 

* Ridi Wihara panels and Welana Damana relief. 

® I have seen a photograph of a carved stone at Buddha Gaya 
with a similar lion on it; I do not know its age. 
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Arrian described the state of the regular soldiers in India 
as follows ; and it is to be remembered that the remarks 
refer to the very district from which the Gangetic settlers 
came to Ceylon : ‘ The fifth caste among the Indians consists 
of the warriors, who are second in point of numbers to the 
husbandmen, but lead a life of supreme freedom and enjoy- 
ment. They have only military duties to perform. Others 
make their arms, and others supply them with horses, and 
they have others to attend on them in the camp, w'ho take 
care of their horses, clean their arms, drive their elephants, 
prepare their chariots, and act as their charioteers. As long 
as they are required to fight they fight, and when peace returns 
they abandon themselves to enjoyment—the pay which they 
receive from the state being so liberal that they can with 
ease maintain themselves and others besides/ ^ 

The Elephants constituted a valuable portion of the vSinhalese 
army. They were carefully protected by leather armour, ^ 
and carried two or three ^ combatants in addition to the driver. 
These appear to have been armed with the bow and the sword, 
and sometimes the javelin. They wore either mail or leather 
armour. There is no statement of the number of elephants 
employed for warlike purposes in Ceylon ; it must have been 
small compared with the immense herds of the Indian armies, 
in one of which, that of Magadha, Megasthenes reported that 
nine thousand were used. 

The animals were so numerous in Ceylon that in time of 
war every chief would be called upon to send some to the 
king for transport purposes, if not for actual fighting. The 
king himself would certainly maintain a large trained force 
of them in connection with his standing army, as well as 
for ceremonial use in processions, and we find the royal elephant 
stables of the third century b.c. referred to in the Mahavansa. 

While all the foregoing branches of the permanent army 
must have practised a regular drill and been kept in a state 
of some degree of efficiency, the untrained levies of villagers 

^ McCrindle. Ancient India, p. 221. 

^ The Jdtaka, No. 80 (Vol. i, p. 205). 

® McCrindle, loc. cit. pp. 89, 90. 
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who were called out by the local chiefs in case of war were 
doubtless a more or less undisciplined horde, armed with a 
miscellaneous collection of weapons, such as bows, pikes, 
billhooks, wooden clubs, and stone-bows. 

In the Maha Ummagga Jataka (No. 546) we have a vivid 
picture of some of the regular troops of early times. Culani, 
King of Mithila, is represented as being clothed in jewelled 
armour. He held an arrow in his hand as his symbol of 
authority (like the Vaeddas of Ceylon) while he made a spirited 
address to his army, and issued his orders from the back of 
his elephant for the capture of his enemy in the battle that 
was about to commence :— 

“ Send the tusked elephants, mighty, sixty years old, let 
them trample down the city which Vedeha has nobly built. 
Let the arrows fly this way and that way, sped by the bow, 
arrows like the teeth of calves, sharp-pointed, piercing the 
very bones. Let heroes come forth in armour clad, with 
weapons finely decorated, bold and heroic, ready to face an 
elephant, Spears bathed in oil, their points glittering like 
hre, stand gleaming like the constellation of a hundred stars. 
At the onset of such heroes, with mighty weapons, clad in 
mail and armour, who never run away, how shall Vedeha 
escape, even if he fly like a bird ? My thirty and nine thou¬ 
sand warriors, all picked men, whose like I never saw, all my 
mighty host.” He referred to the golden trappings and 
blood-red girths ’ and the mailed heroes with banners waving, 
skilled in the use of sword and shield, grasping the hilt, 
accomplished soldiers.'' 


THE ANCIENT TOOLS 

In addition to the Kandian Knife which has been described, 
other kinds were used for household work. One of these of 
which an early example was obtained at Tissa, has a straight 
blade cut off diagonally at the end from the cutting edge to 
the back. This form was and still is employed for cutting up 
vegetables and fish, the stem being fixed in a sloping position 
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in a piece of board on which the person using the knife squats, 
so that the edge of the blade is upward. Another form also 
found at Tissa has a curved blade with a concave cutting edge. 
I give an illustration (Fig. 182) of what appears to have been 
a different kind of knife that was used in ancient times ; it 
was cut in outline on the steps leading up the Mihintale hill, 
evidently by the masons who laid them, and it may thus 
belong to the first century a.d. 

The Billhook, Kaetta, has doubtless always been one of the 
most necessary tools of the inhabitants of Ceylon, and its 
antiquity is proved by its being the emblem of the earliest 
deity, the God of the Rock. The fact that it is not employed 
by the wildest Vaeddas is probably merely due to their not 
requiring such an article in their hunting life ; the Vaeddas 
who lead a more settled existence always make use of it for 
cutting down jungle. Without it or some similar tool it would 
have been quite impossible to reclaim land that was thickly 
overspread, like practically the whole of Ceylon, with a dense 
and often thorny undergrowth. 

For general use it has only one shape among the Kandians, 
with a concave cutting edge (Fig. 221), but in the mountainous 
tracts a form (Fig. 220) with a returned point not made else¬ 
where is found useful in thorny jungle and stony ground, as 
it enables the branches to be dragged out by it after being 
cut, while small shoots can be removed by an upward cut near 
their base, thus avoiding damage to the tool by striking stones. 
The emblem of the God of the Rock differs from the ordinary 
Billhook in common use, and approaches the shape of the 
sickle (see Frontispiece). 

The Billhook is represented in wihara paintings among the 
arms carried by the demons in the Mara Contest, and it must 
therefore be included as a warlike weapon, though probably 
not one with which the regular troops were armed. 

The Kandian Billhook has no socket; the stem is length¬ 
ened to a blunt chisel point, and is driven into the split end 
of the handle, a broad band of iron with a thicker ring below 
it being first fitted on the end of the shaft to prevent further 
splitting. The handles vary in length from 18 inches to 6 
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feet, the latter dimension prevailing where very thorny jungle 
is found, so as to permit the user to stand clear of the thorns 
while cutting. The short-handled tools have small blades for 
use with one hand only. 

The Sickle, Ddt-Kacita, has two forms, a long-bladed one, 
nearly straight towards the point, for reaping paddy and 
cutting grass (Fig. 237), and a diminutive one of similar shape 
which is only used for cutting off the heads of millet and other 
grains grown in the temporary clearings called Hma, or by 
Tamils Chma, this reaping being invariably performed among 
the Kandians by the women alone. It is evident that its use 
must date back to the earliest times, and it is mentioned at 
least twice in the Rig Veda (i, 58, 4, and x, loi, 3). No example 
of pre-Christian date has been found in Ceylon ; but Mr. Bell 
obtained later ones at Sigiriya, Anuriidhapura, and Polanna- 
ruwa, from wLich the illustration was obtained by Mr. F. Lewis 
for me. 

The Axe, Porawa, has been proved by the experience of the 
Vaeddas to be the most indispensable of all tools in Ceylon. 
Though the Billhook is suitable for cutting down interlaced 
bushes even when large, it is quite useless for felling any but 
the smallest trees. Nothing but the Axe could ever enable 
the first settlers to overcome the high forest that doubtless 
covered the whole country in pre-historic times. 

At the present day the Kandian Axe has usually only one 
shape as a tool. The blade is almost straight along the upper 
edge, rising slightly near the cutting edge, and commonly 
curved downwards along the lower edge, so that at the end the 
blade is considerably wider than at the stem (see Fig. 223, of 
one dug up at Anuradhapura by Mr. Burrows). Of this kind 
there is a large and a small form ; both have a socket hole 
through the stem. Axes slightly varying from this type were 
found in the excavations at Anuradhapura by Mr. S. Burrows 
(Fig. 224). 

I have been assured by a Kandian smith of one of the 
villages of the interior that in its correct shape the blade of the 
true Kandian Axe should be quite straight on both the upper 
and lower edges, and a modem one of this form is illustrated 
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(Fig. 222). In this, the upper edge stands out from the shaft 
at a right angle, and the cutting edge has a slight convex 
curve. 

At Tissa, two examples of an earlier and different type were 
met with, in which the edges of the blade are nearly straight, 
but slightly narrower at the cutting end than in the middle. 
They bear a close resemblance to a form of polished ' Celt' of 
the Neolithic age. They are much greater and heavier than 
the largest axes now made in the island, one (Fig. 225) being 
8 } inches long, 3 inches broad at its widest part and threc*- 
quarters of im inch thick there, while the other is 2J inclK^s 
wide. The cutting edge is straight, and they have no socket; 
the stem must have passed through the handle, which would 
be prevented from splitting by being wrapped diagonally at it 
with cross strips of hide or bark cord, or possibly be fitted with 
two diagonal iron rings such as those used for fixing the 
jirimitive Kandian hammer to its handle. Such an axe is 
illustrated in General Maisey's* work on Sanchi, Plate XIII. 
These large axes were made by welding together several 
thinner plates of iron or steel until the required thickness was 
obtained. 

The Adze, Wdeya, has not been found among the ancient 
tools, I think, although it must have been known and used 
in Ceylon in pre-Christian times. The earliest type may have 
resembled the African tool, which is without a socket and is 
almost a straight axe turned sideways, with a cutting edge 
wider than the stem. 

The Digging Hoe, Udaella, commonly called by Europeans 
a ' Mamoty,’ from the Tamil word Man-veUci, Earth-cutter, 
is also a tool of early date, but no example of it was obtained 
at Tissa. The only ancient ones that I have seen were found 
by Mr. S. Burrows at Anuradhapura; their age is uncertain, 
but probably they belong to some time earlier than the eleventh 
century a.d. Through the kindness of my friend Mr. F. Lewis 
I am able to give an illustration (Fig. 238) of a type which was 
discovered by Mr. Bell at Sigiriya and Polannaruwa. Another 
found by him had a much longer stem and a rather narrow 
blade. According to my recollection, the AnurSdhapura tool 
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was of an earlier type, the socket being formed by widening 
out the stem and turning over the two wings thus formed. It 
thus bore some resemblance to the early Egyptian digging 
tool. It is possible that the earliest form used in Ceylon had 
no socket, but in its mode of attachment to the handle resem¬ 
bled the African implement, the pointed stem of which passes 
through the shaft. The correct modern Sinhalese shape is 
shown in Fig. 239. 

I have met with no example of a Sinhalese Pickaxe, Yawula. 
It is certain that as it is constantly employed in Southern 
India some form of this implement was made in the island at 
an early date for excavating hard soil. Those used by the 
Ottas or South Indian Telugii excavators are thick and very 
heavy tools, with rectangular arms. 

A Mason’s Pick-Hammer of uncertain age was found by 
Mr. S. Burrows in his excavations at Anuradhapura (Fig. 226). 
The modem form of the socket shows that this example is 
not a tool of extremely early date. Its use has been discon¬ 
tinued by the masons of modern times. 

Worn examples of the small Trowel, Henda (Spoon), used 
for pointing the joints in masonry have been found both at 
Tissa (Fig. 235) and Anuradhapura. They have a general 
resemblance to the tools now used in Ceylon for the purpose, 
being much narrower near the stem than European tools. 

The Jumper, or Hand-drill for boring holes in rock, with a 
cutting edge slightly wider than the stem, is a tool of pre-Chris¬ 
tian times, and a well-used example of it (Fig. 232) was found 
at Tissa, with a stem i*20 inches thick. This implement was 
employed for cutting the earliest type of wedge-holes, which 
have a cross section in the form of a pointed ellipse, and a 
rounded bottom. I have not succeeded in fixing the period 
when they were abandoned in favour of rectangular holes ; 
it was during very early post-Christian times. 

The Mason's Chisel, Gal-Katuwa, as well as the pointed 
Punch, must be equally old, and a short and worn specimen 
of the latter tool was obtained at Tissa (Fig. 233), as well as 
a chisel (Fig. 234). In addition to their use in actual stone 
cutting these tools were employed in making the rectangular 
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wedge-holes that were adopted in place of the early elliptical 
ones. 

The Carpenter’s Chisel, Niyan-Katuwa, must have been 
used at a very early date, possibly even before the mason’s 
tools were introduced into the island. Examples of it found 
at Tissa (Figs. 228 and 229) were flat and thin, and were evi¬ 
dently employed without handles. At a later date the form 
slightly changed, and the chisels, though still without handles, 
were much thickened and had square heads for receiving the 
blows of the mallet. The cross section of their upper part is 
a square with rounded angles, changing into a flat form as the 
cutting edge is approached. The illustrations (Figs. 230 and 
231) show two in my possession of the type still occasionally 
found in remote villages of the interior. 

Smith’s Chisels [Yakada-Katuwa) for cutting iron or other 
metals were also met with at Tissa. They were of a square 
section excepting at the cutting edge. 

No ancient example of a Saw, Kiyata, has been discovered 
yet, so far as I am aware, although it is a tool of very early 
date. A saw for cutting ivory is mentioned in the Jataka 
story No. 545 (Vol. vi, p. 129). The ordinary tool now used 
by carpenters is a Frame-Saw resembling a fret-saw, the 
cutting part being made from a narrow strip of thin steel. 
When in use it is held by the upright end nearest the workman. 
Primitive saws were of course of a much simpler shape, and 
some of them probably resembled a form which is still, I 
believe, sometimes used, of a curved leaf shape with the teeth 
on the concave edge. No trace of the employment of any 
kind of saw for cutting stone has been observed by me. 

No early specimen of a Smith’s Hammer, Mitiya, was dis¬ 
covered at Tissa, but one (Fig. 227) that I obtained in a village 
in the North-western Province is evidently of the primitive 
form, and is a very interesting relic of the artificers of old. 
It has a peculiar shape, with a thick elongated head which 
tapers at the stem nearly to a point. The section of the head 
is square with the angles bevelled off, so that at the end it 
becomes nearly a circle. There is no socket; the narrow 
stem is passed through a hole bored in the handle, which is 
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prevented from splitting by two fiat wrought-iron rings that 
are shaped to fit close on the handl(\ and are crossed over 
diagonally from opposite sides of the stem, as shown in the 
illustration. This way of fixing the handle copies the method 
of attaching the socketless * Celt ’ to its shaft. A tool of the 
samt‘ shape would doubtless be used as a Sledge-hammer by 
the early stone-cutters, for breaking large stones. Mr. F. 
Lewis has kindly sent me a sketch of a hammer head of a 
shape still in use, found by Mr. Bell in his excavations at 
Polannaruwa (Fig. 236). 

From the Fire Drill, by means of which fire was obtained 
from two pieces of wood, and which may date from Neolithic 
times, were developed the other forms of drills for boring holes 
through wood, stone and metals. 

The common Bow-drill, Dunu^Buruma, is the simplest tool 
of this type, being merely the Fire-drill fitted with a steel 
point or ‘ bit.' It is worked by a bow with a slack string 
which is turned once round the shaft of the drill. Usually 
there is a small bobbin-shaped drum fixed on the shaft, round 
which the bow-string runs, the necessary downward pressure 
being applied to the end of the shaft by the left hand, with 
some protecting material such as a half coconut shell inter¬ 
vening between the palm and the shaft. 

The Fixed Drill, At-Buruma (‘ Hand Drill'), is worked by 
two cords pulled by the right and left hand alternately, one 
being wound on the axle or drum as the other is unwound. 
In this form it is used by smiths for drilling holes in iron. 

The Pump Drill, Tarapane, is also probably an early tool, 
though no very ancient example of it has been discovered. 
An important desideratum to make it effective is a substantial 
weight attached to the shaft of the bit. The illustration 
(Figs. 240 and 241) shows one in my possession, with an admir¬ 
ably cut stone weight of 3J lbs., which was prepared for this 
purpose apparently many centuries ago. It was obtained in 
a village of the North-western Province. With such a load 
fixed on the shaft the drill becomes a most effective tool. The 
cord is a narrow strip of deer-skin or goat-skin, passing through 
a hole at the top of the drill shaft, and knotted through others 
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bored near the ends of the transverse bar. The bar is held 
at each end, and works the drill as it is lowered rapidly. When 
the turning of the drill has all but unwound the cords, the 
pressure on the cross-bar is suddenly relaxed, and the mo¬ 
mentum then carries on the movement, and re-winds the cords 
in the opposite direction, ready for another quick lowering of 
the bar. The length of the cord is just sufficient to allow the 
cross-bar to reach the weight when lowered. 

From the accurate shapes of the crystal and other relic- 
receptacles which have been described in a former chapter, 



Figs. 240, 241. The Pump Drill. 


it cannot be doubted that the ancient Sinhalese were well 
acquainted in the third century b.c. with the use of a Fixed 
Drill and also of some form of Lathe. There are references 
at the middle of the second century b.c. to pearls and gems 
which were hung in festoons, for drilling which the former 
tool would be indispensable, A large Lathe must also have 
been employed in pre-Christian times, for cutting the larger 
relic-cases of gneiss and limestone which were found at the 
early dagabas at Anuradhapura. 

The Bellows, Mayina-Hama, employed in early times would 
be of the kind still used by some of the village smiths, it being 
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impossible to make one of a simpler form. It is constructed 
out of two skins, which at the present day are those of goats, 
but originally would be small deer-skins, to the neck of each 
of which a tube is attached, the other ends of both tubes passing 
on the ground into a single much thicker and shorter tube of 
hardened clay which leads the air into the back of the furnace 
of th(‘ forge. A thin piece of wattle-and-daub walling inter¬ 
venes in order to shield the bellows-man from the heat. At 
the upper and lower lips of the mouth at the outer end of each 
skin a strip of smooth wood is attached, having a length nearly 
equal to the width of the mouth. The person who works the 
bellows squats or sits down at the end of it or between the 
skins, and by means of a loop on each upper strip of wood, 
through which his hand is half passed, raises and then closes 
the mouths of the skins with his right and left hands alternately, 
pressing down on each skin after closing it so as to force through 
its pipe the air which it contains. In this simple manner an 
intermittent current of air is sent into the fire, the efficiency 
of the bellows of course depending on the rapidity with which 
the bellows-man works. 

The use of this primitive form of bellows is widespread ; 
it was employed in Ancient Egypt, and is found in India and 
Africa at the present day. In West Africa the bellows-man 
sits on a log, and opens and shuts the mouths of the skins 
with his feet, the toes being passed through the loops for the 
purpose. I have often utilised the skin-bellows on small 
works in the jungle when an additional forge was needed for 
a short time for repairing miners’ or masons’ tools, and I found 
it fairly effective for heating such small pieces of steel; but 
it is not of much utility for any welding purposes. 

The early smiths experienced the same difficulty ; to make 
the thicker kinds of tools they built up the shape by welding 
thinner plates together, but they were not able to do it so 
thorouglily as to render the junction lines indistinguishable. 
The thicker kinds of chisels were made by wrapping a piece 
of flat iron round a central rod or core, and welding all together. 

Captain Robert Knox described a different form of bellows 
which was employed down to about the middle of last century 
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for smelting furnaces. This consisted of two upright hollow 
wooden cylinders fixed in the ground, across the top of each 
of which a piece of deer-skin was fastened, having a hole in it 
of the diameter of a man’s finger. Two strings attached to 
each skin near this central hole were tied to two bent springs 
of elastic wood fixed in the ground near each cyfinder. 

Knox describes the action as follows :—' The man that blows 
stands with his feet, one on each pot, covering each hole with 
the soles of his feet. And as he treads on one pot, and presseth 
the skin down, he takes his foot off the other, which presently 
by the help of the Spring riseth ; and the doing so alternately 
conveys a great quantity of wind through the Pipes into the 
Furnace. For there are also two Pipes made of hollow reed 
[bamboo] let in to the sides of the Pots, that are to conduct 
the wind, like the nose of a Bellows, into the Furnace. 

' For the ease of the Blower, there is a strap, that is fastncd 
to two posts, and comes round behind him, on which he leans 
his back : and he has a stick laid cross-ways before him on 
which he lays both his hands, and so he blows with greater 
ease.’ ^ 

Early in last century Dr. Davy saw the common form of 
skin bellows, made from two bullock’s skins, employed at such 
furnaces in the Nuwara Eliya district. Iron smelting has now 
ceased in Ceylon. I may note that the iron from the furnaces 
is termed either Yakada or Yabora, and the scoriae or ‘ clinkers ’ 
are Yakada bora. 


OTHER IMPLEMENTS 

From its simple form it may be assumed that the Plough, 
N agula, has been used in Ceylon from the time of the Gan- 
getic settlers, and possibly from the earlier period when 
the Nagas came to the island, without any change of shape. 
Ploughs were used in India in Vedic times. Buffaloes, which 

^ An Historical Relation of the Island Ceylon, 1681, p. 97. 
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were most probably brought over for ploughing or for trampling 
the soil into mud after the method still practised in the east 
and south of the island, and everywhere in newly-reclaimed 
land full of roots, are stated in the manuscript * Pradhana 
Nuwarawal' to have been first introduced into Ceylon in the 
reign of Devanam-piya Tissa, that is, soon after the middle 
of the third century B.c.; but the plough would be known in 
the island before that date. 

The only early example of the plough which I have seen 
was a piece of wood evidently cut for one, that was found in 
the sand of an ancient stream, in a puddle trench, under the 
embankment of the Batalagoda tank. There had been a 
breach at the site in former times, and the plough may have 
been washed down by the stream at a much later date than 
the construction of the reservoir. It had the shape of the 
modern implement, but was larger than those now used. 

The plough share is a thin plate of iron fixed on the sloping 
end of the plough ; its outline is a high arch, a vertical semi- 
■ellipse, resting on nearly upright walls and having a flat base. 

It has little or no cutting action, its chief function being the 
protection of the end of the plough ; hence, possibly, its 
employment as an amulet in ancient times. The plough does 
not cut its way, but is simply pulled through the ground, tear¬ 
ing up clods of turf, which find their way to one side or the 
other. The plougher raises or depresses the handle, which 
he holds by one hand only, so as to keep the base of the share 
about three inches below the surface. 

The Potter’s Wheel is of equally early occurrence in Ceylon, 
and numerous fragments of wheel-made pottery were found 
in the lowest part of the early stratum at Tissa. It is balanced 
on a smooth boss cut on the top of a block of hard stone fixed 
firmly in the ground. 

The origin of the Cotton Spinning Wheel, Kapu Katina 
Yantra, and Cotton Gin, Kapu Kapana Yantra, is doubtless 
much more recent; there is nothing to show the date of their 
introduction into Ceylon. Early spinning would be done by 
hand like that of the Kinnaras at the present day, by means 
of a whorl fitted on a wooden pin, which at a later date was 
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replaced by an iron one. Perforated whorls of earthenware, 
w’th a broad groove round the middle, were found in the lowest 
siratum at Tissa. The disk-like seeds of a large creeper are 
now used by the Kinnaras as weights for their spindles, which 
are sometimes made from the ribs of the side leaves of coconut 
fronds, and are 12 inches long. 

The use of the Spinning Wheel seems to have been practically 
abandoned during the first half of last century, after cotton 
yarn and cotton goods of foreign manufacture became obtain¬ 
able at a cheap rate ; but a few persons in the interior still 



employ it. Its shape (Figs. 242 and 243) was like that of the 
rough home-made type of wheel constructed in some Indian 
villages, having three flat boards, 2J inches wide, with two holes 
near each extremity, as spokes at each end of the axle, which 
was made of great thickness so as to support them firmly. 
A continuous cord wrapped with calico to prevent the slipping 
of the driving cord, was carried across from each hole to the 
nearest one of the next spoke at the other end of the axle, thus 
forming a flexible skeleton drum. The spokes at one end of it 
were opposite the spaces at the other end. A Spindle, Idda, 
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on to which the cotton was fed by hand, was held in two bird- 
mouth rests hxed in an upright in front of the drum. 

At the beginning, the operator, who was always a woman, 
commenced by drawing out from a heap of cleaned cotton a 
band of sufficient thickness which she twisted by rolling it on 
her thigh until it became as thick as the finger. From this a 
thread was drawn out, and after being twisted in the same 
manner on the thigh was wound on the spool or spindle while 
additional thread was being drawn out and twisted. To wind 
it on the spool the latter was placed in the bird-mouth rests, 
and a cord w’as passed round the drum and back round a reel 
fixed on the lower half of the spindle. When the loose handle 

at one end of the axle 
was turned the friction 
of the cord on the 
covered strings of the 
skeleton drum caused 
the spindle to revolve, 
winding the yarn on 
its upper half, and 
stretching it to nearly 
equal thickness. After 
as much yarn as it 
p'lG. 244. The Cotton Gin. would hold had been 

thus passed on to the 
spindle, it was removed, and the yarn was wound off it in 
hanks from the fork of the hand round the back of the 
upper arm near the elbow. From the hanks it was again 
wound round short sticks fixed in the ground thirty feet 
apart, for drying, after which it was ready for the weaver. 

The Cotton Gin (Fig. 244), which must be of much later 
date, consisted of two horizontal wooden rollers (Kamharanga) 
placed one above the other between two uprights {Kakul) that 
were fixed in a stand or board. Both rollers were round bars ; 
they passed through the uprights, outside one of which they 
terminated in endless wooden screws. A loose handle passed 
through a hole in one roller, at the opposite end. When this 
was turned the screw on it working on the screw of the other 
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roller caused both to revolve in opposite directions. The 
space between the rollers was adjusted by means of a plug of 
wood inserted under the lower one. 

While the handle was turned by the left hand (the operator 
sitting on the long rest which projects at a right angle), the 
cotton was fed by the right hand between the plain parts of 
the rollers, which drew it off the seeds ; but the action as I 
have seen it performed was extremely slow. In early times 
of course the cotton cleaning was done by hand. 

I have no notes of the Kandian Weaving Frames, Accuwa. 
They were large rectangular frames, some being 20 feet long 
and 4 feet 6 inches wide, fixed horizontally near the ground. 
The Shuttle, Naddwa, made of Tamarind wood, inches long 
inches wide and i inch deep, was of the European type, 
which is also used in West Africa, where the frame is nine 
inches wide, and is hung from a branch of a tree. 

Although some cloth weaving was done by Potters, the 
principal weavers who worked for hire were men of the Berawa 
caste, the present tom-tom beaters, to whom the people of 
better castes were accustomed to hand their yarn for the 
purpose. Coloured cloth of various interlacing patterns, as 
well as white cloth, was made in the villages by these people. 

Indian weavers formerly settled on the west coast at Chilaw 
and elsewhere, but I am not aware that cotton cloth is now 
manufactured in the villages of the interior, although many 
people understand the work. It is still made at Batticaloa 
to a very small extent. 

For Mat-weaving a long frame is used by the men of the 
Kinnara caste only, and the work performed by them is slow 
and laborious. No shuttle is used for it, but each strand, con¬ 
sisting of three or four fine strips of grass or fibre, is drawn to¬ 
wards the operator across the Niyanda strings of the warp at 
the end of a long thin flat stick, which is pointed at the end and 
has a hole there through which the grass is threaded after the 
stick has been pushed through the warp. The stick is then 
used for pressing it tight against the previous strand. This 
may be a relic of the original method of cloth weaving. A 
clue to the district from which these people came may perhaps 
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be found by ascertaining what races employ this mode of mat 
weaving in India. 

The Kinnaras make two kinds of mats in their frames. One 
is a very durable and flexible mat composed entirely of Niyanda 
fibre, and is called Hak-Kaldl ; it is from two feet to two feet 
three inches wide, and is always ornamented by lines or patterns 
in dyed thread of red, yellow, and black colours. The other, 
called Kaldl, is made of aquatic grass on a warp of Niyanda 
fibre. The women usually take no part in the weaving, but 
assist in collecting the materials and preparing them for the 
work. A few, however, are able to weave. 

Sinhalese of other castes never weave these two kinds of 
mats, although all, including even the highest castes, are 
accustomed to make and sell other mats which are plaited on 
the ground without a frame, and are termed Paedura. 

For the mats made on the ground three kinds of aquatic 
grasses are employed. These are called Haewan (Cyperus 
dehiscens) or Gal-laehae Pai^, the best, with a soft round dark 
green stem, and a long grass-hke flower spike ; Telhiriya 
(Coluhrina asiatica), somewhat like the last, but much less 
durable ; and Tun-hiriya, with a tall coarse broad triangular 
stem, and a short head of flowers. These are all cut into regular 
sizes, usually about two and a half feet in length, spread out 
in the sun on the ground near the houses, and thoroughly 
dried. Narrow strips of the leaves of Dunukdeya [Pandanus 
foetidus), Indi (Phcenix zeylanica, the Wild Date), and Palmira 
and Talipat Palms are also used. Mats of all but the last 
material are termed Paedura ; Kandian mats made of wider 
strips of Talipat leaves are called Mdgaly and are much larger 
than the others, and only used for covering floors and lining 
the walls of temporary buildings. 

In making all these Kandian mats the women alone under¬ 
take the whole labour, which is performed in the verandas of 
their houses. The weaver commences the work at the near 
right-hand comer, and holds the strands down with the feet, 
squatting close to the ground. Patterns, each having a dis¬ 
tinctive name, are often plaited in such mats, with strands 
dyed red, yellow, and black. Many of them are survivals of 
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very early designs, each family preserving and handing down 
to the next generation its own special set of designs, which 
the young girls learn by long practice under their mothers' 
tuition. 

The water-tight plaited flat-bottomed baskets prepared in 
the Jaffna district from wide strips of Palmira leaf are well 
known to all those who have seen Jaffnese carters feeding their 
bulls out of them with liquid ‘ poonac,' the refuse coconut 
after the oil has been extracted. I am not aware that Sinhalese 
make any baskets that will hold water. 




XIV 


THE ANCIENT GAMES 

T he games played by a people are usually either almost 
ignored by travellers and foreign residents alike, or are 
dismissed with a far too meagre description. Yet it must be 
evident that any account of a race which omits to notice its 
amusements cannot be considered a complete or satisfactory 
one. What should we think of a relation of the customs and 
habits and characteristics of the residents of Britain which 
contained hardly any reference to such games as cricket, foot¬ 
ball, golf, and tennis, or even billiards, bridge, and chess ? 
Such a work would enable no one who was unacquainted with 
us to form an accurate opinion regarding an important part of 
our national traits. And although in the case of the Eastern 
races and those of inferior civilisation the games of their 
countries occupy a much less commanding position than with 
us, a knowledge of these amusements is absolutely necessary 
for forming a satisfactory estimate of the national character istics. 

It is often stated that the Western mind cannot comprehend 
the thoughts of the East. How can it be otherwise when not 
one European out of a hundred living in the East has more 
than the vaguest notion of the universal belief regarding the 
effect of magic and spells and the far-reaching powers of evil 
spirits, or the folk-lore and folk-stories, the prejudices, and the 
amusements of the people among whom he dwells ? Without 
a more or less thorough knowledge of the details of these sub¬ 
jects it is impossible for any real acquaintance with the inner 
mind of a people to be attained. However humanely a country 
may be governed, however impartially justice may be admin¬ 
istered, however honestly the inhabitants may be treated in 
all their dealings with the ruling race, the certainty will always 
remain that without this knowledge we must continue to 
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be strangcTs, that we must fail to comprehend their inmost 
thoughts and real life, and that in consequence there can never 
be any truly sympathetic appreciation of their ideas. 

In the pn^sent chapter I have endeavoured to present a 
description of the ordinary games of the villagers of Ceylon, 
as a first step towards the construction of a bridge across the 
chasm that now intervenes on the way towards an under¬ 
standing of the actual feelings and opinions of the people. It 
will be found to contain also particulars of most of the village 
indoor games of skill of India, Arabia, and Africa, with some 
of which those of Ceylon are closely allied. 

Although the majority of the types of these games are of 
great antiquity, it has been feasible in only a few instances to 
furnish any information regarding their actual age, and this 
sometimes only in the form of a statement of their presence in 
the island at some early and more or less uncertain date. Per¬ 
haps some future investigator may discover further evidence 
of the times of their origin and of the countries in which they 
were invented. 

There can be no doubt that some of the simpler games played 
in Ceylon date from immemorial ages, but the earliest local 
trace of any games goes back only to the second or third century 
B.c. In describing the games I shall proceed from the simpler 
ones to those which are more complex, this being probably 
also an arrangement that coincides, in some measure, with 
the order in which they were originated. They may be divided 
into three classes :—(i) Indoor Games ; (2) Outdoor Games ; 
and (3) Religious Games. 


THE INDOOR GAMES 

Ott£—Iratte, * Odd or Even.* 

This is the simplest'game of all, and certainly one of the 
earliest of all games. As it postulates an acquaintance with 
numbers to the extent of a capability of counting and of recog¬ 
nising the difference between odd ones and even ones, this may 
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be doubted. But there is distinct evidence in the carvings on 
pieces of reindeer horn that the Palaeolithic inhabitants of 
Europe possessed this knowledge in the ' Madeleine ’ period. 

It is especially played by village girls and women in the 
interior of Ceylon at the time when they collect the fallen 
almond-like seeds of the Mi-tree {Bassia longifolia), from 
which oil is expressed for many household purposes. 

One of the players takes in her hand an uncertain quantity 
of the seeds and requests another to guess whether the number 
is odd or even. The seeds are not counted, but taken out of 
the hand by pairs. Often there is a small wager in seeds over 
the result, sometimes amounting to the number of seeds in 
the hand ; and occasionally an unlucky individual loses a 
day’s collection of seeds in this manner. 

This was a common game among the Greeks and Romans, 
the latter people reversing the name by which it is now known, 
and calling it Par—impar, ' Even—uneven.’ It was also 
played by the ancient Egyptians, and is illustrated in the 
paintings on the walls of their tombs. 

Aembarun Keliya. 

This game is played by two or more girls. Each requires 
five or more small stones for it, all of course having the same 
number. Any player begins by taking all the stones between 
her palms, in her doubled hands, and gradually dropping them 
on the floor by rubbing her palms together. The expression 
for this action, ambaranawd, has given the name to the game. 

With a twig or her forefinger she then draws a short trans¬ 
verse line between any two stones, and proceeds to make one 
of them strike the other by propelling it along the ground from 
the nail of the fore-finger, as the end of the bent and doubled- 
back finger springs from the side of the thumb. This wins 
both the stones provided no other is touched by them. The 
play is repeated with each pair until all are won, or another 
stone is struck, or a miss occurs. In either of the latter cases 
the player stops, and another takes up all the stones that have 
not been won, and repeats the performance. The play goes 
round the party in this manner until aU the stones have been 
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won. If there be an odd one at the last the person who is play¬ 
ing puts down one of the stones previously won by her, and 
plays as before. After all have been won, those who have 
failed to get back their original number of stones are beaten 
in fun by those who have more than that number. 

Gal Keliya, ‘ The Stone Game.* 

This is known as Indi Keliya, * the Date Game/ in Colombo, 
a name that indicates its transmission to Ceylon from a country 
in which dates grow. In Southern India the Tamils term it 
Puliyan Kottei, ' the Tamarind Stones ' Game. In Bengal it 
is called Dhappd, and its Japanese name is Otldama, * Hand¬ 
ball.’ It is played in Egypt, where the Arabic name for it is 
Hcl ; but I was informed that it is unknown in Senegambia. 
It was a favourite game in Rome and Greece, where it was 
played with five stones, and was called Pentalithos. In its 
simplest original form this is probably one of the earliest games 
invented. Possibly it is the only game of this type which is 
common to Europe and the Far East. 

In Ceylon, Gal Keliya is almost always played only by 
girls ; it requires two or more players, who may be any number 
up to about ten. Each player provides herself with not less 
than five small stones, nor more than eight, the smaller number 
being usually chosen ; all the players must have the same 
number. The players are all seated or kneeling on the 
ground. 

At the beginning a player tosses up all her stones and catches 
them on the back of her hand and fingers held out horizontally 
to receive them. She then tosses them up again as they lie 
on her hand and catches them in her palm. If she fail in either 
of these acts and allow a stone to fall, the play passes to the 
next person according to the hand used by the first one, that 
is, if she used her left hand the turn would go round to the left; 
if her right hand it would pass round to the right. This next 
player in her turn tosses up and catches all her stones ; and in 
case of her failure the following one repeats the performance 
until one player has caught all her stones both on the back of 
the hand and in the palm. This is a preliminary test, a sort of 
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entrance examination, which in the case of each player pre¬ 
cedes the regular play, and all who fail in it receive punish¬ 
ment at the end of the game. 

The real game is now commenced. The first one who suc¬ 
ceeded in catching all the stones takes in her hand the stones 
of all the players, tosses the whole up, and as in the first play, 
catches as many as possible on the back of her hand and fingers. 
These she tosses up again and catches on her palm. There are 
so many that in all cases some fall on the ground. The number 
caught must be three or more ; if it be less her turn is ended 
and the next player begins in the same way. 

When the number is not under three the stones thus caught 
are tossed up together and allowed to fall on the palm, one of 
the stones which fell on the ground being picked up by the 
same hand while they are in the air. If this be done success¬ 
fully without allowing a stone to drop, the player puts one 
stone aside as won. 

Then all the other stones but one are placed on the ground 
indiscriminately near the player, who now tosses up the surplus 
one and catches it in her palm, picking up, while it is in the 
air, one of those on the ground, with the same hand. One of 
the two is laid aside on the ground, and the procedure is 
repeated time after time, until all on the ground have been 
picked up, or a miss has been made, allowing one to fail down. 
If all be caught the player puts aside a second stone as won. 
If a miss be made the play passes to the next person ; other¬ 
wise the first player continues to repeat the process with the 
remaining stones, each time putting aside one as gained, after 
all have been picked up successfully. A very skilful player 
may thus win all the stones before a second person has an 
opportunity of playing ; I have seen this done. 

When the number of stones becomes reduced to five, of which 
four are on the ground and one in the player's hand, the player 
must pick up two at once while the other is in the air, and 
repeat this feat with the last two. On this being done, a stone 
is put aside each time as won. In case of failure the next player 
endeavours to do it, and the play passes round until some one 
succeeds. 
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After two of the last five stones have been won in this 
manner, one of the remaining three stones is placed on the up¬ 
turned palm, at the end of the doubled-back fingers ; one near 
the elbow, at the end of the fore-arm ; and the third half¬ 
way between them. The other players then decide which of 
these is to be caught when all are tossed up together by a 
sharp upward and forward jerk of the arm. If the player can 
catch it, first on the back of her fingers and then in her palm, 
she lays it aside as won. She now tosses up the remaining two 
from the end positions. If she catch both at once in her 
palm—not on the back of the fingers this time—she wins one 
of them. The last stone, which is called Pedissd, is then tossed 
up, and caught. While it is in the air the player must touch 
with the tip of her middle finger, the ground, her chest, and the 
tip of her tongue. If this be repeated successfully six times 
consecutively the stone is won and the player escapes all 
punishment even if she had won no other stone. 

When a stone which ought to be caught falls to the ground 
for any reason whatever it is a miss, and the play passes to the 
next person. 

At the end of the game, the winners, that is, those who have 
won the original number of stones or more, punish the others, 
with the exception of the winner of the Pedissa. Each loser 
in turn must hold the hands over a stone which is placed on 
the ground, with the palms joined and fingers pointing down¬ 
ward, rubbing the palms together, while a winner who sits in 
front of her endeavours by a sharp blow with the flat of one 
hand or the other to strike the hands of the loser, the loser 
withdrawing her hands sharply so as to make the striker miss 
them. This punishment is inflicted for each stone short, and 
is continued until the striker misses the hands. It goes all 
round the circle, all the winners punishing all the losers. 

The game called ' Checks * or ‘ Five-Jacks,* which is played 
in England by girls, is simpler than this Eastern one, and is 
played differently in the northern counties and in the Midlands. 

In the north it is played on a stone pavement. The players 
have flat counters called ' Checks,’ usually four in number, 
and not exceeding eight for each player. They are scattered 
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on the pavement in front of a kneeling player. A small 
marble ball is then tossed in the air by the player, and after it 
has fallen and while it is in the air on the rebound, she picks 
tip one of the checks and with it in her hand catches the ball 
before it falls to the ground again. After each check has been 
taken up in turn singly in this manner, the player proceeds 
to pick them up in the same way, first in pairs, then in threes, 
fours, and so on, until at last all are picked up at one rapid 
grab before the stone falls after its rebound. There is no 
penalty for failure ; the play merely passes to the next player. 

In the Midland counties five stones called ' Jacks ’ are used. 
Five different rounds are played with them, at the beginning 
of each of which all the stones are placed on the ground near 
each other. The player kneels beside them. 

First round. A stone is tossed up and while it is in the air 
another is picked up and the falling stone is caught in the same 
hand. One of them is put aside, and the proceeding is repeated 
until all are taken in this way. Next, two stones are picked 
up before the falling stone is caught, and this is repeated with 
the other two. After this, one stone is picked up in the same 
way, and then three stones. Lastly, all four are picked up at 
once while the stone which is tossed up is in the air ; this must 
of course be caught in the same hand. 

Second round. A stone is tossed up, one stone is picked up 
and the falling stone is caught in the same hand as before. 
Then one of these two is tossed up, and while it is in the air 
the other is placed on the ground and a third stone is picked 
up before the falling stone is caught. The procedure is then 
repeated until four have been placed on the ground. Finally 
the stone remaining in the hand is tossed up and all four on 
the ground are picked up together before the other is caught. 

Third round. This begins in the same way as the others, 
and is like the first round, with the exception that the stones 
when picked up are retained in the hand. 

Fourth round. After picking up the first stone as before and 
catching the tossed up stone, the two are tossed up together. 
While they are in the air another is picked up and the falling 
two are caught in the same hand. All three are now tossed 
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up and a fourth one picked up in the same way. The four 
are then tossed up and caught, the fifth stone being picked 
up while they are in the air. 

Fifth round. One stone is placed on the back of the out¬ 
stretched hand. It is then tossed up and another is picked 
up before it is caught in the palm. While this is held in the 
palm, the other is tossed up from the back of the hand and a 
third one picked up, the falling stone being caught in the same 
palm. This is repeated with the other stones, those previously 
picked up being retained in the hand. 

A variant is played by tossing up a marble each time instead 
of one of the stones, and catching it after its rebound from 
the stone pavement. This use of the marble resembles the 
northern practice, but of course cannot have been the original 
mode of playing the game. 

I did not learn the Arab or Indian game. 

PoL-KURU Keliya, * The Coconut-pins Game.' 

This is the game called Spelicans in England, into which 
country it was imported from Holland, according to Skeat's 
Etymological Dictionary. The Dutch may have learnt it in 
India, where it is well known. The thin splinters or * spells' 
of ivory or bone with which it is sometimes played are 
carved in the form of various Eastern weapons—swords, bows, 
arrows, spears, as well as saws, trumpets, and some ancient 
military standards. These are dropped on a table in a promis¬ 
cuous heap, crossing each other as much as possible, and are 
removed one by one by means of a small ivory hook, the aim 
of each player being to take out as many as possible without 
the slightest movement of the others, which disqualifies the 
player for that turn. 

The Sinhalese game is played in exactly the same manner. 
As the name implies, short lengths of the rib of the side leaf of 
the coconut, or 7 inches long, thinned down and well 
smoothed, are used instead of splinters of bone or ivory. Their 
number varies. One set made for me numbers about 120, 
but I was informed that a fuU set should number 240 or 300, 
although so many are not often employed. On every tenth 
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stick notches are cut on one edge according to the number of 
tens, one at the tenth stick, two at the twentieth, and so on. 
For drawing out the sticks a small hook is cut at the end of 
one of them, or the end is bent sharply round for the purpose. 

The turn to draw out the sticks passes round the players 
consecutively to the right, each one stopping when some 
movement is observed among the other sticks. When a stick 
is once touched by the hook, even by accident, the player must 
draw out that one, or attempt to do it. 

The game ends when all the sticks have been drawn out ; 
and the winner is the player who can count the highest score. 
In this, one is counted for each notch on the sticks drawn out 
by the player, as well as for each unnotched stick. The aim 
of the players is therefore to acquire the sticks with the highest 
numbers of notches. 

Nerenchi Keliya, written ' Niranchy * by Ludovisi.^ The 
meaning appears to be connected 
with the Tamil verb nirei, ' to fill 

up,' or ' become full,’ and ansi (pro-_!_ 

nounced dnchi), * play.’ 

This is undoubtedly a very ancient — — - 

game, the age of which is unknown. 

Perhaps the earliest evidence of it- 

in Ceylon occurs at Mihintale, where ___ 

two diagrams for playing it, called fig. 245. Nerenchi 

Nerenchi-peta, were cut on the Diagram (Mihintale). 

great flight of steps, thirty feet 

wide, for ascending the lower part of the hill, by the masons 
who laid them. I have not met with any record of the con¬ 
struction of these steps. Tennent states that the monks at 
Mihintale informed him that the work is attributed to 
Mahadathika Maha-Naga (9-21 a.d.).* Forbes says the same. 

In the much worn inscription left by a King Naga on a 
vertical rock near the Aet dagaba, on the crest of the hill, 

^ ‘ The Sports and Games of the Sinhalese,’ by L. Ludovisi. (Journal 
of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1873, p. 17.) 

* Ceylon, 2nd ed., Vol. ii, p. 606, foot-note. 
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already mentioned in the account of that structure, the 
reference to the gift of the steps at the dagaba may be taken 
to prove that the much more needed flight at the lower part 
of the hill was already built by 245 a.d. In that case the most 
probable time for their construction was during the second 
century or at the beginning of the first century a.d., when 
extensive works were undertaken there. 

Two other diagrams cut on a rock near the Lankarama 
dagaba are illustrated by Mr. Bell; near them are some letters in 
‘ rock character,' but whether pre-Christian or later Mr. Bell 
does not state.' One diagram which measures 8 inches by 7 
inches, is of the usual form ; the other consists of two crosses, 
one vertical and one oblique, inside an oblong measuring 5 
inches by 5 inches. 

A similar design to the illustration, 15^- inches square, is 
also cut on one of the great slabs which roofed part of the temple 
begun by Rameses I (1400-1366, b.c.) and completed by Seti 
I (1366-1333 B.c.) at Kurna, in Upper Egypt, on the western 
side of the Nile valley. Many other designs, which are illus- 
trated in connection with the next chapter (Fig. 273), are on 
the same roof, and three of them certainly were incised before 
the stones were finally laid, since in trimming the edges of 
the slabs on which they occur so as to make them fit against 
the adjoining ones, the masons cut away part of these 
diagrams. 

If, as appears most probable, the persons who cut these 
damaged designs also made the rest, it is evident that the 
knowledge of this game must have been possessed by the ancient 
Egyptians in the fourteenth century b.c. This is the more 
likely since among the other diagrams on the same slabs there 
is an upright cross enclosed in a square, which the small holes 
marked at the angles and intersections of lines appear to show 
was used for playing a still simpler form of the game, that was 
like the ' Noughts and Crosses ' of English children. Both in 
Cairo and at Luxor I was informed that the Nerenchi game is 
not known at the present day in Egypt, which is equivalent 


' Arch. Survey of Ceylon, Third Progress Report, p. 5, foot-note. 
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to saying that it is not an Arabic game. Thus the diagram 
was not cut by modern Arabs. 

The diagram for the Nerenchi game in its simplest form 
consists of a plain cross enclosed in a square, or an open cross 
of double lines enclosed in a square or circle. Next, we have 
two intermingled crosses in a square,^ one being upright and 
the other diagonal. In Ceylon all these are favourite designs 
as charms against planetary and demoniacal influences. 
Lastly, there is the full design, which consists of a small central 
square resting on a cross, with two enclosing squares, the central 
square being further protected against evil influences by having 
a ‘ guarded ’ cross inside it. In the Sinhalese diagram for the 
game given by Mr. Ludovisi it is interesting to find a small 
plain cross drawn inside the central square, as in Egypt, where 
however the cross is a ' guarded' one, having a cross-bar at 
the end of each arm. The three parallel-sided squares, one 
inside the other, are also found on articles taken from European 
Lake Dwellings, where a cross is placed in the centre. They 
occur at the first city at Troy, without the central cross, and 
are to be seen on Indian punch-marked coins. They are 
included in my Sinhalese manuscript book of magical formulas 
as a diagram which guards against evil caused by planets and 
demons. 

It is probable that in early times this game may have been 
thought to have some mystical or magical significance. The 
mystical number three which recurs so often in it was con¬ 
nected with the early deities of Egypt and the Euphrates 
valley. The number three was also reckoned the first of the 
odd, or lucky, numbers ^; therefore to win a game in which 
victory went to the player who obtained the greatest number 
of this lucky figure may have been thought an auspicious omen. 
All idea of such a meaning is now unknown to those who play 
the modern game. 

^ This form of board was employed for the game in Ireland in the 
early part of the i8th century, according to Col. Wood-Martin (Pagan 
Ireland, p. 536) ; and a stone counter and several bone disks which 
are thought to have been used for such a game have been found in 
Irish Lake Dwellings (op, cit. p. 534). 

^ Plutarch's Morals. On the E at Delphi, viii. 
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The simplest form of the game, the familiar ' Noughts and 
Crosses,' is not, I think, found in the interior of Ceylon, but the 
complete game is well known there and is also played in India, 
as well as in Europe. It is not known in Western Africa, nor 
have I found any references to it byAfrican travellers. I have 
also been informed that it is unknown in Japan. In Ceylon 
the diagram for it is drawn on the ground. 

The game requires two players who alternately lay down a 
small counter—usually a stone or fragment of earthenware— 
at one of the angles, or the points where the arms of the cross 
meet the sides of the squares. While doing so, on each occa¬ 
sion when a player forms a row of three of his own pieces, which 
is termed ‘ Nerenchi/ he lays down an additional piece. 

When only two places remain unfilled the next player moves 
one of his pieces into one of the vacant points, and the play is 
continued by the two players, who move their pieces alter¬ 
nately, each one endeavouring to form a row of three of his 
own pieces, which the other tries to prevent. Whenever a 
row is so formed the player who has obtained the Nerenchi 
removes an opposition piece from the board and has an 
additional move. The play ends when one player has lost all 
his pieces. 

Hat Diviyan Keliya, ‘ The Game of the Seven Leopards. 

This game is mentioned by Ludovisi, who gives a copy of 
the diagram on which it is played. This is an isosceles 
triangle with a central upright from the middle of the base 
to the apex, and two other lines across it parallel to the base 
and ending at the sides of the triangle. 

It is played by two persons, one of whom has one piece 
called, according to Ludovisi, the ‘ Tiger,' while the other has 
seven pieces called ' Leopards,' which are captured and removed 
off the board when the Tiger jumps over them one at a time, 
into an empty place. The Leopards win the game if they can 
shut him up or * imprison' him so that he cannot move. 

The pieces move along the lines of the figure to all junctions 
of lines, going one step at a time except when the Tiger is 
making a capture. The Tiger is first placed at the apex of the 
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triangle. The owner of the Leopards then deposits one of 
them at any point where two lines meet, and lays down an 
additional one after each move of the Tiger until all are on 
the board. The opponents continue to play alternately after¬ 
wards. It is evident that the game is a very simple one. I 
am not aware that it is known in the interior of Ceylon. 

Demala Diviyan Keliya, or Koti Sellama. * The Tamil 
Leopards’ Game.’ 

The board is an enlarged form of that of the preceding game, 
all the lines being extended so as to provide an additional set 
of positions for the pieces on 
the three sides of the triangle. 

Three ' Leopards ’ and fifteen 
pieces called ' Dogs ’ are re¬ 
quired for this game, which is 
played exactly like the last one. 

Capturing the Dogs is termed 

* chopping ’ them {v. kotanawd). 

This game is well known in 
southern India, from which 
country it was doubtless im¬ 
ported into Ceylon, as its name 
indicates. Its Hindustani name 
is Rafdya. Some extend the lines so as to make an extra 
set of positions for the pieces outside those described above. 

Diviyan Keliya, ‘ The Leopards’ Game ’ ; or Diviyalliya, 

* the Leopards’ Square ’ ; or Kotiyd saha Harak, ' the Leopards 
and Cattle.’ 

This form of board is closely allied to the Kurna diagrams 
illustrated in the next chapter. The board is a square with 
five lines passing across from each face, including the two outer 
ones ; the diagonals which run into the angles of the square 
and through the middle of each of its sides are also drawn. A 
triangle of six places for the pieces, enclosed by two extended 
diagonals, projects at the middle of each face, in addition. 

This game is played by two persons, one of whom has two 



Fig. 246. Indian Diviyan Keliya 
Diagram. 
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pieces called ' Leopards/ while the other has twenty-four 
pieces called ' Cattle/ with which he endeavours to shut up 



Fig, 247. Diagram for HSwikam and Diviyan Keliya. 


the Leopards, which are then said to be ' imprisoned.’ It 
is played in the same manner as the last games, the Leopards 
' eating ’ the Cattle one at a time, by jumping over them into 
a vacant place. The stations for the pieces are at all meeting 
places of lines, and the pieces move along the lines, both at 
right angles and along the diagonals, going one step each time, 
excepting when the Leopard is making a capture. Small 
stones and fragments of earthenware are used as pieces. 

The owner of the Leopards begins the game by placing one 
of them at the centre of the board, but any other place may 
be selected for it. One of the Cattle is next put down by the 
other player at any meeting-point of two or more lines where 
it will be safe from immediate attack, and his opponent then 
deposits the second Leopard at any other place which he prefers. 
Another of the Cattle is then placed on the board, and the 
rest follow after each move of a Leopard until all are in play, 
up to which time they cannot be moved on the board. In 
the meantime some of them will have been ' eaten ’; and not- 
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withstanding the large number of them they are almost certain 
to lose the game if the Leopards can capture eight. With 
careful play the Cattle always win. This is probably the most 
developed and best of all shutting-up games. 

Hewakam Keliya, ‘ the War Game.* 

This is also a game for two players, and the same diagram 
as for Diviyan Keliya is employed for it, with the exception 
that the two triangular ' rooms * at the right and left sides 
are not required. 

Each player has sixteen pieces called * Soldiers,' and these 
are said to be * chopped ' when captured. All move along 
the lines of the board, whether diagonals or otherwise, and 
capture the opponents by jumping over them exactly like 
kings at Draughts, that is, there is no limit to the number 
which may be captured at one move. At the same time the 
player has the option of refusing to capture the men of the 
other side. Small stones or pieces of earthenware form the 
Soldiers. 

At the commencement, the Soldiers of each opponent are 
arranged in an orderly manner on the opposite sides of the board, 
as shown by those of one player in the illustration, leaving 
only the transverse central line clear of them. The players 
move the men alternately, taking one step at a time in any 
direction when not capturing an opponent’s pieces. The 
player who captures all the Soldiers oi the other side is the 
winner. 

This game is known in India, and in Bengal is termed Solah 
Guttiya, ‘ Sixteen Balls.’ 

Perali Kotuwa, ‘ the War Enclosure.' 

This is merely a variety of the last game, in which the 
two side rooms are retained, the board being thus the same as 
for Diviyan Keliya. Each player has seven more soldiers 
than in the last game, and in each case these fill up the outer 
room on his left hand, and three empty places are then left 
along the central transverse line. 

The game is also played in India. Ludovisi mentions a 
variant called Kotu Ellima, in which each player has one more 
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‘ Soldier/ making a total of forty-eight, so that only the central 
place on the board is vacant when the play begins. The 
mode of playing is evidently the same in all these games. 

Dam, Draughts; or literally ‘The Net.' 

This game, which is known in India also, is closely alUed 
to Polish Draughts.^ The pieces move in the squares instead 
of going along the lines. It requires two players, who have 
a rectangular board of 144 squares, twelve being on each side, 
alternately coloured red (or black) and white. Each player 
has thirty pieces called Itta (pi. I ltd), which are placed on 
the white squares at each end of the board, as in Draughts, 
that is, in six out of each row of twelve squares, thus leaving 
only the two central rows vacant. The Itto move only diagon¬ 
ally, and capture or ‘ chop * the opposing pieces by jumping 
over them, and taking several consecutively if possible. They 
can move backwards as well as forwards from the beginning, 
thus having the powers of Kings in the ordinary English game. 
Excepting when capturing the opposing Itto, the ordinary 
pieces move to the distance of only one square at a time. 

Every Itta which succeeds in reaching the last square on 
the opponent’s side of the board is doubled, and is termed 
a ‘ King.' With this increase in rank it acquires additional 
powers, and it may proceed to the end of each diagonal at one 
move, if the end square be empty and the way be open, or to 
any intermediate square, as in Polish Draughts, jumping over 
and capturing any opponent's pieces on the way if there be any 
in suitable positions on that diagonal. It cannot pass over 
Itto or Kings of its own side, and only over opposing ones 
if the next square to them be empty. 

If any of the opponent’s pieces be captured on this diagonal 
and the king can enter the end square, it may continue its 
course in the same manner, as part of the same move, to the 
end or to an intermediate square of the second diagonal, at 
a right angle from the last one, and so on over a third or more. 
To be permitted to do this, however, t must capture one or 


* Falkener, Games Ancient and Oriental, p. 236. 
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more pieces on each diagonal passed over, and there must 
always be an empty square for it to enter in the diagonal. 
If the King take no pieces, whether Itt 5 or Kings, on the 
first diagonal, he cannot proceed further than its end at 
one move. He has the option of remaining at any empty 
intermediate square before reaching the end of a diagonal. 
All pieces must jump over every opposing piece which they 
capture ; they cannot stop in its square, or jump over it unless 
the next square be empty. 

In other respects the play is the same as in English Draughts, 
the game being won by the player who captures all the pieces 
of his opponent. 

The Itto are fiat disks, half being coloured black and half 
white ; they are made of wood or of shark’s bone. 

A game of Draughts called Dama is played in Egypt, and 
as the name shows is perhaps descended from the original 
form of the Eastern game. As the boards which I saw resembled 
those used in England I did not enquire into the manner in 
which it is played. It is not described by Lane, who merely 
mentions it as a favourite game there. On some boards the 
pieces are flat disks like those used in England, while on others 
they are short cylinders with flat tops. 

Koti Keliya, ' the Leopard Game.' 

This is played on the same board of 144 squares, and is a 
form of * Fox and Geese.’ It requires one piece called a 
‘ Leopard,’ and six others termed * Cattle,’ or ‘ Dogs,* which 
all move diagonally along the squares. The Cattle only move 
in a forward oblique direction and to the extent of one square 
at a time, and cannot be* captured ; but the Leopard has the 
option of going double the distance in any oblique direction 
if the course be unobstructed. He cannot pass over the Cattle. 

The Cattle are set on the white squares along one side of 
the board; while the Leopard may be placed anywhere on 
a square of the same colour. As in the English game, the 
Leopard wins if it can pass through or round the Cattle, whose 
aim is to enclose or ‘ imprison ’ him. Neither this nor the 
previous game is played in the villages of the interior. 
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Chess. 

The game is practically unknown to the Sinhalese, and is 
never played in the villages ; but some of the Tamil and other 
Indian residents in Colombo understand it well, and possibly 
a few Sinhalese of that city are acquainted with it. The only 
form of it which I have seen is the one known in Upper India 
by the Arabic name Shairen (with the accent on the last syllable 
and a nasal n). It is allied to the Turkish game, and is played 
without dice. The old Indian name Chaturanga does not 
appear to be used for it in Ceylon, notwithstanding the fact 
that Ludovisi mentions it by this title, which is applied there 
to a very different game. 

Shatre^ is played by two persons on a diagram of sixty- 
four squares, alternately red and white, embroidered on cloth 
or velvet. The pieces are cylindrical, plain green and red 
in colour, and of different heights and thicknesses. They are 
so made in accordance with Muhammad’s prohibition of the 
use of human or animal figures. ^ They are made of ivory or 
wood. 

The only variations from the English game are, (i) the absence 
of ' Castling ’; (2) the additional power of the King to jump 
at any time as a Knight, until he has been once in check ; 
(3) the limitation of the first move of the Pawns to a single 
square ; and (4) when any Pawns reach one of the last squares 
they can become only the piece that was in the same column 
or line of squares originally, provided such piece has been 
previously captured by the enemy, so as to be available for 
replacing on the board. 

The pieces and their Indian colloquial names are as follows*:— 
The King is Shah ; the Queen is Farthir (Persian Farzin) ; 
two Elephants, Ffl ; two Horses, Ghoda ; two Castles, Rukh ; 
and eight Pawns called Piyatha (Persian FiyadUy foot-soldier) 
or Paithal, ‘ Footman.' 

* * O true believers, surely wine, and lots, and images, and divining 
arrows are an abomination of the work of Satan.’ Sale’s Quran, 
Chapter v. Sale states that the word ‘ images ’ is believed by com¬ 
mentators to refer especially to the carved figures of chess-men. 

* In these words th is pronounced as in the English word then. 
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Check is Kisht; Check to the King, Shah-k 5 -kisht; Check 
to the Queen, Farthi-ko-kisht; Stalemate is Burad, and 
Checkmate, Mat. To capture the pieces or pawns is to * kill ’ 
them, as in Paithal-k 5 -marna, * to kill the Footman.’ A 
square is ek Ghar or ek Khana, ‘ a house ’ ; and to move the 
pieces is Chalna. 

Olinda Keliya, ‘ The Olinda Game.’ 

This is the game called by the Arabs Mankala, or as it 
is pronounced in Egypt Mai^ala (with a nasal n, and the accent 
on the first syllable). It obtained the name which it bears 
in the interior of Ceylon from the small red seeds of the Olinda 
creeper (Ahrusprecatorius), theTamil Kundumani or Kunrimani, 
and Hindustani Rati, which are used for playing it there 
(Fig. 248). 

In Ceylon, the board, Olinda-poruwa, on which it is played 
has fourteen little shallow cup-shaped hollows, each, among 
the Kandians, about an inch in diameter, arranged in two 
rows at the sides, each containing seven hollows. There 
are two rectangular hollows between them, near the ends, 
or projecting at the ends or sides ; it is usually decorated 
with tracery or other carvings, and is from 10 to 14 inches 
long. Some boards are made in one piece and often rest on 
four short legs ; others are formed in two halves joined by 
hinges, so as to fold up. The rectangular hollows hold the 
captured seeds. (Figs. 249, 251 and 252.) 

In Colombo, where a much larger board is used, with cups 
two inches wide (Fig. 250) the game is called by the Low- 
Country Sinhalese Chonka or Chonku, and is there played 
with cowries, the board, 17 inches long and 6 inches wide, 
being known as the Chdnku4dUla, *the Chdnku plank.’ 
Chonku is not a Sinhalese word; it appears to be merely 
the Malay name for the game, Chonkak, Among the 
Tamils the name is Pallankuli, and the board is called Pallan- 
kuli-pdlakei, * the Pallankuli plank ’; either cowries or Tam¬ 
arind seeds are used as counters in it. In Southern India 
I have seen some neat ones made of plain polished brass, 
with sunk cup-holes. Some Tamil boards in the British Museum 






Figs. 248-255. Olinda (Mancala) Boards. 
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are of the shape of a fish; they consist of two halves joined 
by hinges (Fig. 253). 

In the account of the ancient Cup-markings I have noted 
particulars of early sets of cup-holes cut in rocks for this 
game ; they appear to be of not later date than the fourth 
century a.d., and in one instance may be still older. So far 
as is known, they are some centuries older than the time of 
the first influx of Arab settlers from India. The game may 
thus have been introduced into the island by early Indian 
traders. 

Its antiquity in Ceylon is proved by the variations in the 
numbers of the holes cut for it. At Pallibaedda there are 
18 holes each inches in diameter, 9 being in each row, with 
an additional larger one at one end for holding captured seeds. 
At Galmediyagala the holes are 12 and 14 in number ; they 
are now only one inch wide and a quarter of an inch deep, 
but the weathering of the rock may have made them shallower 
than when first cut. At this site there are no less than five 
sets of holes side by side. Although it is thus evident that 
in early times the number of holes was variable in Ceylon, 
at present the boards used there and in Southern India have 
invariably 14 holes. 

Several well-cut sets of similar holes are to be seen on the 
roof-slabs of the Kurna temple in Upper Egypt, and on the 
summit of the damaged portion of the great pylon built in 
Ptolemaic times at the entrance to the temple of Karnak, as 
well as on the tops of the walls there and at the Luxor temple. 
The rows consist of 6, 7, and 8 saucer-shaped holes on each 
side, the largest ones being inches wide and one inch deep. 
The finest set at Kurna has 16 holes and is 2 feet long ; the 
holes, which are admirably cut and finished, are 2f inches wide 
and one inch deep. Another excellently cut set of 14 holes 
on the top of the wall of the first or entrance court-yard at 
Karnak is also 2 feet long, the holes being 2^ inches wide and 
one inch deep. In both these instances the centre lines of 
the cups are from 5 to 6 inches apart. On the Karnak pylon 
I also saw some holes, perhaps intended for this game, which 
consisted of two rows with only 4 and 5 cups in each. In all 
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these instances there are no surplus holes for the captured 
pieces. 

Another set of 12 cups, 2 feet long, consisting of two rows 
from 4 to 7^ inches apart, is cut at the south-east corner of 
the rock that forms the base of the Pyramid of Menkaura, 
atGizeh, on a large block of the rock which has since fallen 
over on its side (Fig. 256). The cups are from 2 to 2J inches 
wide, and from i to inches deep, with a large one at the 
side, 2^ inches wide, for holding captured pieces. These holes 
are much weather-worn, and are quite different in character 
from the shallow saucers cut by the modern Arab guides at 
the Great Pyramid of Khufu, for playing the game called 
Siga ; and they have every appearance of a much greater 
age. The Sheik of the Pyramids informed me that they had 
not been observed before I discovered them after a long search 
for such holes ; he stated that no others are known there. 
It is possible that they were cut by the masons who were engaged 
in the construction of the Pyramid or some of the tombs near 
it, since in Muhammedan times there could be no reason 
why they should not be cut on the stones of the Pyramid, like 
the modern ones, rather than on a distant part of the rough basal 
rock. Holes cut in the rock for this game have also been 
found in Angola,^ and in the Ussindja district on the southern 
side of the Victoria Nyanza.^ 

At the present day the number of holes used in different 
countries varies greatly. In Egypt, and among the Bedwan 
and the Arabs of Suez, 12 holes are always used. An Asante 
board in the British Museum has the same number, and this 
is the number employed by the Mandinko (Mandingoes), 
the Fulas, and the Wolofs, of Western Africa (Fig. 255), and 
also, according to Mr. Culin, in Liberia, in Benin, in the Gabun, 
and among the Negroes in the West India Islands.® 

In Syria, and the Philippines,^ and among the Malays 
generally, as well as in India, the number is 14. In the Maidive 

^ S. Culin. ‘ Mancala, the National Game of Africa.* Report of 
the U.S. National Museum, 1893-4, p. 602. 

• Kollmann. The Victoria Nyanza, p. 108. 

® Culin, op. cit. pp. 600, 601, 603. 

^ Culin, op. cit. Plate 2. 
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Islands,^ in Johore, and among the Niam-Niam® it is 16. 
In some Madagascar boards at the Trocadero Museum in Paris 
there are three rows, each consisting of 8 or 9 holes. In a 
board in the British Museum from ‘ E. Africa ’ there are 24 
holes in two rows, each formed of 12 cups. Mr. Culin illustrates 
a board of 24 holes in four equal rows from Kilima-Njaro 
(Plate 4) ; while one from Nyassa-land in the British Museum 
has 30 round holes in 4 rows, 8 being in each outer row and 
7 in the inner ones, which have also two larger square holes, 
and in addition there are two extra round ones projecting 
at each end for holding captured pieces. 

Mr. Bent found that three rows of 6 holes each are customary 
in Abyssinia, that is, 9 for each player ®; and that from 32 
to 60 holes were made in the ground in four rows in Mashona- 
land by the Makalangas, ten men playing at one time. He 
thought it a* mysterious and intricate game/ and was unable 
to master it.** 

In Dahomey the game is played either on a board or by 
means of holes made in the ground ; there are two rows, each 
having from 8 to 12 holes.® In the Cross River district of 
Southern Nigeria, the board has 40 holes in two rows, each 
consisting of 20.® 

Thus it is noticeable that in Africa the simplest form of 
the board is found in Egypt, and among the more northern 
races and those near the sea on the west coast; and that as 
a general rule the number of holes is greater, and the game 
evidently becomes more complicated as progression is made 
to the east and south-east. This may be accepted as clear 
proof that it advanced from the north, southwards and 
eastwards. 

I assume that the smallest number of holes found in the 

^ Culin, op. cit. pp. 598, 599, 

* Schweinfurth. The Heart of Africa, 3rd ed. p. 293. He describes 
the board as having 18 holes, but this includes the two end ones. 

3 The Sacred City of the Ethiopians, p. 73. 

^ The Ruined Cities of Mashona-land, p. 78. 

® L. Giethlen, Dahomey et D^pendances, p. 333. Burton, Mission 
to Gelele, 1893, P* 226. 

* Partridge. Cross River Natives, pp. 8 and 259, 
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rocks in Ceylon, that is, 12 holes, which is also the most widely- 
spread number in Africa, was employed in the game when it was 
first played there, and probably also in India ; and that in 
the early centuries after Christ, although the number was 
being increased it was still in a state of transition. The 14 
holes that are now always used in both these countries evidently 
had not then been accepted as the definite figure for it. 

Like other things, games doubtless advance from the simple 
to the complex ; the smaller number of holes found at Karnak 
cannot have been derived from the early 12 holes of India 
and Ceylon. They appear to indicate a local and simpler 
form of the game of Egyptian origin, whether the holes at 
Kurna and Gizeh are of very early date or not. 

Judging by the name given to the game in Colombo, it 
appears to have been re-introduced on the western coast of 
Ceylon by Malay immigrants, possibly at a time when a con¬ 
siderable force of Malays invaded the country and occupied 
that part of the coast in the thirteenth century a.d. 

The native expressions used for the game are peculiar, and 
they also afford some evidence of its spread into Ceylon from 
a country where it was played with date-stones. In Ceylon 
each cup is called a ' hole ' {wala), or * enclosure ' (kotuwa) ; the 
set of seven on each side being a ‘ row * {pila ); and the seeds, 
although their real name is Olinda, are always termed ' Date ' 
{indiya, pi. indi) while they are being used in the game. The 
verb which expresses their distribution along the holes is ‘ to 
sow ’ (ihinawd), and when they are captured they are said to 
be' eaten.' The verb (innawd) used to indicate their presence in 
the holes is only applied in other circumstances to living beings, 
and appears to be connected with the Arabic and Egyptian 
name for the shells that are used in place of seeds, viz. ‘ Dogs.' 
Holes into which seeds must not be played are said to be 
‘ blind.’ Among the Tamils and the Low-country Sinhalese 
the cowry shells that are used are termed * Dogs'; they are 
' sown ’ in the holes, and capturing them is ‘ eating' them. 

Similarly, in West Africa I found that among the Mandinko, 
although the name of the seeds used in the game is Lenko, 
this expression is not applied to them while playing, but 
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they are then known as Word, which is also the name of the 
game. Placing them in the holes is ' sowing ’ them, and 
capturing them is called ' eating ' them. 

By the Egyptians and Arabs the cowry shells with which 
the game is played are known as ‘ Dogs ’ {keldh)\ yet as in 
Ceylon and West Africa, placing them in the holes is termed 
‘ sowing ’ them, and when captured they are said to be * eaten ’ 
(akalto). These facts support the opinion as to the derivation 
of the game from Egypt or Arabia. The question as to 
which of the two countries originated it will be considered 
after it has been described. 

It is surprising to find that almost every country where 
the game is known has its own special mode of playing it, an 
additional proof of its antiquity. Ceylon is no exception to 
this rule ; and among the Sinhalese there are no less than five 
different methods, four of which are found in the interior among 
the Kandians, and one on the western coast. The favourite 
game of the Kandian Sinhalese is called Puhulmutu ; the 
others are Walak-^ussUy KotU’^baendum, and Daramutu. Each 
requires two players, who sit on mats on opposite sides of 
the board, which is always placed on the ground or on a mat, 
and in each game the person who captures all the seeds is the 
victor. 

The games are especially played at the season of the New 
Year, with which they appear to have some connection that I 
have been unable to ascertain. At that season Olinda boards 
that have never seen the light during the previous twelve 
months are invariably brought out of their hiding places on 
some dark dust-covered and smoke-begrimed shelf, and hour 
after hour is devoted to the game for several nights in succes¬ 
sion. It is almost a monopoly of the women. According 
to their own expression some of them play it ‘ until they are 
blind.* The boards are then put away carefully, and often 
are not used again for another year, though there is no feeling 
of any prohibition against playing it at other times, and occa¬ 
sional games are sometimes indulged in. 

In all four games four seeds are first placed in each of the 14 
holes ; and the game is finished if it end in a * draw,* or when a 

Q Q 
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player has captured all his opponent’s seeds. The play pro¬ 
ceeds either towards the right or the left, the direction taken 
by the first player at the commencement being adhered to 
throughout the game by both players. The first player begins 
by taking the four seeds out of a hole on his side of the board, 
usually the penultimate one, and distributing or ' sowing ’ them 
one by one into the next holes consecutively. I shall term 
the play until one player has no seeds on his side of the 
board when his turn comes to play, a ' round.’ 

PuHULMUTU, ' Ash-pumpkin Pearls.’ 

In this game the player takes the five seeds out of the hole 
into which the last one fell, and in the same way as before 
sows them one by one in the next and the following holes, 
going on round the board in this manner until the final seed 
falls into an empty hole, called puhuwala, or pussa, on which 
the player stops, or ‘sits down.’ His opponent then begins 
at any hole on his own side, and plays in exactly the same 
manner until the last seed of those which he is sowing also falls 
into an empty hole, after which the first player begins afresh 
at any hole on his own side of the board, and repeats the 
sowing. 

When a hole has three seeds in it, it must be passed over 
without receiving any seeds, excepting, in its proper order, 
the last seed of the set which a player is sowing. When this 
falls into such a hole he captures the four which are now in 
that hole [tun-indin kanawd, * eats (them) because of the 
three dates ’), and puts them aside in his separate enclosure 
provided for them at one end or side of the board. He then 
takes the seeds of the next hole, if there be any, and sows them 
as before, and continues his play round the board; but if 
the next hole to that at which he effected the capture be empty 
his turn is ended, and he ‘ sits down.’ The opponent now 
resumes his play, beginning at any hole on his own side, and 
plays in the same way. Towards the latter part of the round 
a single seed in the last hole on a player’s side cannot be taken 
as the starting-point if any other hole on his side of the board 
contain one, or more than one. When all the seeds on one 
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player's side of the board have been captured, or more 
correctly when a player is left without seeds in his row of 
holes on his turn’s coming to play, the round is ended. 

Each player then again arranges his seeds in fours in the 
cup-holes, taking for the purpose any that were left in the 
holes on his side of the board, together with those captured 
by him. Any surplus ones are left in the rectangular hole 
belonging to him. It will almost always be found that one 
player possesses fewer seeds than the other. If they have 
equal numbers (termed hari mutu ,' equal pearls ’), it is optional 
to consider the game ended in a 'draw.' But if one player 
have fewer than the other the game must be continued. 

After they are replaced in the holes, in case a player be with¬ 
out seeds at only one hole he is said to be a ‘ person blind of 
one eye ' [ekas hand) ; if at two holes, a ' person blind of two 
eyes ’ {ddes kand) ; if at three holes, he has no special name, 
but his side of the board is described as ' four-eye,' referring 
to the four cups which alone contain seeds ; if there are only 
seeds for three holes it is * three-eye ' ; if for two holes, * two- 
eye ’ ; if for one hole, ' one-eye.* The player whose seeds 
are deficient is said to have ' become blind ’ (kana weld). 
This nomenclature is applied in all the four games. 

The ‘ blind ’ person must now commence the play, sowing 
the seeds in the direction of his empty holes, which are left 
at one end of his row, and are marked by bits of twig or straw 
being placed across them to indicate that they are ' blind.’ 
During the whole of the round no seeds can be placed in the 
' blind ' holes by either player. In other respects the procedure 
in this and subsequent rounds is exactly the same as in the 
first one, with the exceptions to be now noted. 

In all the four Kandian forms of the Olinda game, when 
the player whose seeds are deficient finds on placing the usual 
four seeds in the holes at a fresh ' round ’ that he ends with 
only one seed for the last hole, this seed is termed his ' son * 
(putd) ; if he have two seeds for it they are called ' younger 
sister* {nagd) \ if three seeds they are his ‘slave’ {wdld). 
Although seeds are sown as usual, by both players, into these 
three holes those in the first two, containing a puta or naga. 
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cannot be taken out and sown, and are also free from capture 
throughout all that round, and continue to accumulate for 
the benefit of their owner ; but those in the wala hole have not 
this privilege, and are sown and captured as usual. In its 
case the name is only a descriptive expression, and does not 
affect the play. 

To balance these privileged holes the opponent removes one, 
two, or three seeds respectively from his last hole before the 
play begins afresh, so as to make up the sum of four when those 
left in the hole are added to the seeds in the ' blind ' person’s 
last hole. Thus, if the latter player have a puta, his opponent 
must end with a wala, or vice versa ; and if he have a naga 
the other must also have a naga. The same names and privileges 
apply to these holes on both sides of the board. The puta 
and naga holes are distinguished from the rest by having some 
mark, such as a bit of paper or straw, placed in them. As the 
seeds in these cups cannot be taken out and sown, the turn 
of the player whose last one falls into either of them comes 
to an end. 

When a player finds himself left with less than twelve seeds 
at the beginning of a round, he has the option of arranging 
them among the holes in his row in a different manner. He 
may place two seeds, or only one seed, in each hole, beginning 
from one end of the row of holes, the last hole on his side in 
that case receiving any surplus seeds, not exceeding four. 
For instance, if he have nine seeds, and if, as is usually the 
case, they be playing to the right, he will place two in each of 
the four holes on the left ; the next two holes will be left empty, 
and are ‘ blind ’ and cannot be played into ; and the ninth seed 
will be placed in the last hole on the right. The opponent's 
distribution is unaffected by this, and he places the usual 
four seeds in the holes in his row. 

The game now becomes rather complicated, as the two 
persons play in different ways. The opponent plays and 
effects captures in the usual manner ; but the * blind ' player 
only makes a capture when his last seed falls into a hole con¬ 
taining two seeds, whether on his own or the opposite side of the 
board, in which case he takes the three. If he placed one seed 
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in each hole at the commencement of the round he would 
make captures when his last seed fell into a hole which con¬ 
tained only one. Otherwise, excepting when playing his last 
seed, all such holes on both sides of the board with two seeds 
or one seed, respectively, are passed over by him and do not 
receive seeds from him when sowing, although his opponent 
sows into them. On the other hand, the ‘ blind ' player no 
longer passes over the holes with three seeds, but sows his seeds 
into each of them. As a general result of this mode of playing, 
the person who was ' blind ’ often regains his lost seeds, even 
when he has been reduced to one seed at the beginning of a 
round, and the game becomes nearly interminable, and may 
last for hours. 

In order to bring it to an end quickly, a method termed 
‘ Cutting Ash-pumpkins’ (puhul kapanawd) is sometimes 
adopted. According to it the player who is deficient borrows 
a seed out of each of the last two holes on his opponent’s side, 
and places these in the adjoining two holes on his own side. 
He must then begin his play at the next or third hole ; and 
the borrowed seeds are returned when his opponent is about 
to commence sowing. There is another method of cutting 
short the game by a player’s moving a seed, or two, on the 
opponent’s side, and then commencing to sow from other 
holes than the first three on his own side. 


Walak-pussa, ' A Hole Empty.’ 

This game is begun like the last, but when the last seed of 
the set which is being sown has been placed in a hole he does 
not remove and re-sow the seeds out of that hole, but always 
takes those in the next one for the purpose. If this next hole 
be empty, the seeds in the following one, that is, the second 
one after that in which he placed his last seed, are captured or 
‘ eaten,’ the verb which expresses it being pussa kanawd, 
* eating because of the empty (hole).’ If the following or 
third hole be empty, the seeds in the one after it are also 
captured, and so on as long as there is a sequence of alternate 
empty and full holes. This is termed wael mutu ekilenawd, 
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* picking out the pearls of the necklaces.’ He then stops 
playing and the opponent begins. 

At the commencement of the next or succeeding rounds the 
same arrangements as in Puhulmutu are necessary in case 
there be a puta, naga, wala, or ‘ blind ’ holes. In this and 
all the games, the player with the fewest seeds always begins 
the play after the first round, and it must go in the direction 
of the empty or deficient holes. 

When the last seed of the set which is being sown falls into 
an empty hole immediately preceding one containing a puta or 
naga, (which is considered to be pussa, ‘ empty/ and the seeds in 
which cannot be captured) these are passed over as though 
non-existent, and the seeds in the next hole to them are ‘ eaten/ 

Like the last, this game is almost interminable, and there 
is no ‘ Cutting Ash-pumpkins ’ to curtail it. 

Kotu-baendum, ‘ Tying up the Enclosures/ 

This game is begun and played like Puhulmutu, excepting 
that it must be commenced from either of the two end holes 
in each player’s row. During the rest of the game the players 
may begin each turn at any hole on their own side of the board. 
For re-sowing, the seeds are taken as in Puhulmutu, out of 
the hole in which the last seed was placed ; but if this previously 
held three seeds the four now in it are ' eaten,’ and the next 
player then begins. 

When the last seed falls into an end hole in which there 
were three seeds, thus making four, that hole is said to be 
* tied ’ (haendd) ; it becomes like a puta or nagS hole, and the 
seeds in it cannot be captured, although others continue to 
be sown in it by both players, as usual. Such holes belong 
to the person who puts the fourth seed in them, whether they 
be on his own or his opponent's side of the board ; and they 
receive a distinctive mark like the naga or puta. All four 
end holes may thus become ‘ tied.' When the last seed is 
sown in a * tied ' hole the player stops or ' sits down,' and the 
opponent begins, since the seeds in it cannot be taken out 
and played. This game is also a very long one, like the 
others. 
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Daramutu, or Ellaewala-kanda.^ 

Play begins at any hole of the player’s row. When the 
last seed of the set which is being sown falls in any empty 
hole the seeds in the opposite hole on the other side of the 
board are * eaten.’ The player then stops, and the opponent 
begins. If the last seed fall in a hole containing a puta or 
naga it is treated as an empty one, and those in the opposite 
hole are eaten. In other respects the game resembles Puhul- 
mutu. 

The village women play all these games with astonishing 
rapidity. Without counting the seeds they are about to 
' sow ’ they seem to know instinctively, perhaps as the result 
of long practice, at which hole it is best to begin in order to 
effect captures. An inexperienced person has no chance of 
beating them. 

Pallankuli or Chonka. 

This game, as played in Colombo by Sinhalese, Tamils, and 
Muhammadans is a very different one from those just described. 
Seven cowry shells, termed ‘ Dogs,' are placed in each hole 
as a preliminary, or 98 in all. Play may begin at any hole on 
a player’s own side of the board, and may go round either 
to the right or left, the same direction being maintained through¬ 
out the game. The shells are ‘ sown' as usual, but the play 
differs from all the Kandian games in this—that each player 
after placing a shell in the last hole of his own row, puts the 
next one in his surplus hole for captured shells, called ' Tachi,’ 
and then continues to ' sow ’ in the same manner as before, 
along the holes on his opponent’s side of the board. He does 
not place any shells in the opponent’s tSchi. The shells in 
both the tachi cannot be captured. If his last shell fall in 
an empty hole, he captures both that shell and those in the 
opposite hole on the other side of the board. In this case, and 
also when the last one falls in his own tachi, his turn is ended, 
and the opponent then plays in the same way. When the last 


^ The meanings of these terms are doubtful. 
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shell falls into a hole containing others, all, unless it be the 
tachi, are taken out and sown as before. 

The game ends in one round, and the winner is the person 
who first finishes his shells. 

WoRo, the game in Senegambia. 

In some respects this game exhibits a closer resemblance to 
the Kandian game than to the Egyptian or Arabic one. Four 
disk-like Lenko seeds of a dark colour, with rather flat sides, 
are first placed in each of the twelve holes, or 48 in all. The 
play always goes round to the right, and each player may begin 
at any hole on his own side of the board. He ' sows ’ the seeds, 
now called Woro, and not Dogs or Lenko, in the same way as 
in the Puhulmutu game ; but only captures or ' eats ’ those on 
the opponent's side of the board. This occurs when the last 
seed falls into a hole on that side which contains either one or 
two seeds. He then captures not only the seeds in that hole, 
but also those in other holes which have the same number 
on that side of the board, provided they follow each other 
consecutively, without the intervention of holes containing 
other numbers. 

The play is very simple, and ends with the first round, the 
loser being the player who has no seed on his side of the board 
when his turn comes to play. All the captured seeds are 
deposited in the two end holes, each of which is called a ' Woro- 
house' (Word bund), and are then finally out of play. The 
cups are called ‘ Word-holes.' Both men and women are 
accustomed to amuse themselves with this game, and I was 
informed that no other variety of it is known in that part of 
Africa. 

Richard Jobson saw this game played in the Gambia 
territory early in the seventeenth century. He remarked 
concerning it, 'In the heat of the day, the men will come 
forth, and sit themselves in companies, under the shady trees, 
to receive the fresh aire, and there passe the time in com¬ 
munication, having only one kind of game to recreate them¬ 
selves withall, and that is in a peece of wood, certaine great 
holes cut, which they set upon the ground betwixt two of 
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them, and with a number of some thirty pibble stones, after a 
manner of counting, they take one from the other, untill one 
is possessed of all, whereat some of them are wondrous nimble/ ^ 

Manala (Suez). 

The Arabian game differs greatly. As a preliminary, any 
two holes on one side and one hole on the other are left empty ; 
in each of the other nine holes are placed eight cowry shells, 
which are termed ‘ Dogs.’ Play begins anywhere on the 
player’s own side of the board, and always goes to the right. 
' Sowing ’ is effected as in Puhulmutu, until the last shell 
drops into an empty hole. If this occur during the first 
two sowings round the board, in which no captures are made, 
the player stops, and the opponent begins to play ; but on 
subsequent occasions he ‘ eats ’ the Dogs in the opposite hole, 
w^hether on his own or his opponent's side of the board, as in 
the Daramiitu game. He then continues his play, moving 
into the next hole the last shell which he had just put down, 
and sowing the shells out of that one, and so on, until his last 
shell falls into an empty hole opposite which there are no Dogs 
to be eaten. The other player then commences, and plays 
in the same way. After each player has once sown the shells, 
the succeeding player must always begin at the next hole to 
that at which his opponent ended, unless it be empty, in which 
case he begins at the following one containing shells. 

The game is a rapid one, and ends with the first round, the 
winner being the person who has * eaten ’ most Dogs. 

Manala (Bedawi). 

This game is played with 70 cowry shells, called ‘ Dogs.' 
At first all the shells are deposited by one of the players, with¬ 
out counting them, in the four middle holes, the eight end 
ones being left empty. His opponent feels them with the 
backs of the fingers of his closed fist, and if he be satisfied 
with their distribution he begins to play. In case the arrange¬ 
ment be not to his liking he turns the board round and tells 
the other player to begin. 

^ The Golden Trade. 1623, Reprint, p. 48. 
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Play commences on the player’s own side of the board, at 
the right-hand filled hole, and always passes to the left. The 
shells are ‘ sown ’ as in Puhulmutu, but each player stops 
when his last shell falls into a hole in which it makes an odd 
number. But in the early part of the game if it fall into one 
of the holes full of shells they are not counted ; it is assumed 
that the number is an even one, and the player takes all out 
and continues to sow them round the holes, commencing at 
the next one. After both players have had one turn at sowing 
they begin subsequent sowings at any hole on their own side 
of the board. 

If, when a player has dropped each last shell, there be any 
even pairs of shells in opposite holes on the two sides of the 
board, whether twos, fours, sixes, eights, or tens, beyond 
which they are said not to run, he ' eats ’ the whole of these 
pairs. This is the only way in which the shells are captured. 

The game ends in one round, when one of the players has 
no shells on his side of the board after his opponent stops pla}^- 
ing; and the winner is he who has captured or ‘ eaten ' the 
greatest number. The Bedawi who showed me the game 
assured me that his people knew no other way of playing, but 
Lane describes slightly different methods as practised by the 
Egyptians.^ 

As to the country in which this widely-diffused and most 
popular of all indoor games was invented, the manner of 
beginning the Arabian and Egyptian games exhibits such 
a radical difference from the Senegambian and Indian or Kan- 
dian-Sinhalese games, with their simple and natural mode of 
distributing the seeds in the cup-holes, that it is difficult to 
believe that these last can have been derived from them. It is 
much more probable that the Indian and Senegambian variants 
were borrowed directly, or through their introduction by 
traders, from an original form of the game as practised in 
Ancient Egypt, and perhaps developed from a simple type in 
which only eight or ten holes were used. The Arabian games 
may have been evolved independently from one of the same 

^ Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, 1896, p. 357. 
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early Egyptian forms. Only in this way does it seem possible to 
account for the close similarity between the Sinhalese and the 
West African games, and their variation from the Arabian game. 

The Arabian and African SIga. 

This game, in which a player captures an opponent’s pieces 
by enclosing them between two of his own, appears to be un¬ 
known in Ceylon, and, so far as I could learn, also in India. 
As another game also termed ‘ Siga ’ is played in Ceylon and 
India, I first give an account of the Arabian and West African 
games. 

Lane has described the manner of playing Siga in Egypt, on 
square diagrams of 25, 49 or 81 compartments, each player 
having respectively 12, 24, or 40 counters called Dogs,^ so 
that when ail are placed on the diagram only one square in 
the centre is vacant. According to Falkener, this is a modifica¬ 
tion of one of the oldest games known, the * Senat ’ of the 
Ancient Egyptians. ^ 

There are several Siga * boards' of shallow saucers cut upon 
the roof slabs of the Kurna temple,^ the numbers of the holes 
being 25 and 49 ; and the game played at Luxor is exactly 
the same as that in Cairo described by Lane, the number of 
holes being commonly 25. 

Each player in turn puts down two counters anywhere on 
the board excepting in the central hole, which is left unfilled. 
When all have been put down the next person to play moves a 
counter into the vacant hole, and if on doing so he can enclose 
one of his opponent’s pieces between it and another of his own 
pieces, he captures the piece so enclosed, and removes it from 
the board. All pieces are taken in this manner ; in each case 
one of the capturing pieces must be moved horizontally or 
vertically, and not diagonally, out of an adjoining hole for the 
purpose of enclosing it. The counters which enclosed the 
captured piece do not take its place. After capturing one 

^ Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 1896, p. 361. 

® Games—Ancient and Oriental, 1892, p. 71. 

® These holes are perhaps of much later date than the early diagrams 
already mentioned as being on the same roof, but they were certainly 
made by men who were excellent stone-cutters. 
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counter the same player has another move if by it he can effect 
another capture ; and he may continue to do this as long as he 
can enclose and capture an opponent's piece at each move. The 
winner is the player who captures all his opponent’s counters. 

Choko is the only form of the game found in the Gambia Valley. 

This game is played on sand or loose earth by the Mandinkd 
and Fulas, on diagrams of 25 holes made with the finger; 
bits of stick about five inches long called Kala, and others 
three inches long called Bono are used as counters. It differs 
slightly from the Egyptian game. 

The sticks are set upright in the loose soil of the holes, one 
at a time, by the two players alternately, and play usually 
begins before the last two sticks have been put down. In 
that case either player may put this last stick into a hole at 
any stage of the game, the opponent putting down his own last 
one immediately afterwards. Sometimes play is begun while 
each player has two or more sticks in his hand ; it may be 
commenced at any time. 

The players have only one move at a time, and capture the 
opponent's sticks by jumping over them, and not by enclosing 
them. At each jump over the enemy’s stick they remove 
both that and a second stick belonging to him, selecting one 
that will most benefit their own play. This soon ends the 
game, which only lasts for a quarter of an hour or less. The 
winner is he who captures all his opponent’s sticks. 

A similar form of Siga is played in Cairo, on a ‘ board ' of 
25 holes made in the ground. The players lay down their 
pieces called ‘ Dogs ’ alternately, two at a time, until only the 
central hole is unfilled. They then play as in the Senegambian 
game, capturing those of the opponent by jumping over them, 
and continuing to capture at one move as many as the ‘ Dog ’ 
can jump over, like Kings at Draughts. This form of capture 
shows that the game is allied to the Ceylon and Indian game 
already described as Hewakam Keliya, which may have been 
developed from it, or a game resembling it. 

A diagram of 25 squares is drawn on the side stone of a cist 
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at Aspatria, near St. Bees, Cumberland.^ Fergusson attributed 
the articles found in the cist to ‘ at least the Viking Age ’ ; 
but the diagram being on the side of the stone may have been 
cut at an earlier date, and may have been intended for some 
form of Siga game. 

Games with Dice. 

Saturankam or Chaturanga. 

This game as played in Ceylon and Southern India is called 
SJga by the Indian Arabs 
and Muhammadans ; but 
it is a totally different 
game from the Siga of 
Arabia. It is played by 
Sinhalese and Tamils on 
a board of 81 squares, 9 
being on each side. The 
middle square {katti) of 
each side, and the central 
square (tdchi) are marked 
by two diagonal lines. 

The plain squares are 
called kodu in Tamil or 
gaeta in Sinhalese. 

Two enormous hollow 
brass dice termed Kemadi- ^ ‘ ^ ‘ ^ ^ f/i 

are used for it ; they have Figs. 257-259. Saturankam Diagram, 
rounded edges and are of 

a peculiar shape, being 2^ inches long, inches wide in the 
middle, and narrow at each end, where they are less than half 
an inch wide. They are rolled between the palms and then 
along the table or floor. Each is marked thus, by holes 
through the shell, on the four sides :— • ^ ^ ^ II ^ Each 

player has two nearly barrel-shaped counters, called Top- 

^ Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, p. 157. Col. Wood-Martin, 
Pagan Ireland, p. 569. _ 

* From Skt. kshema, ‘ prosperity ’ + dita, pp. of -s/ da, ‘ to give ’ 
or * bestow.’ 
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parei, with round tops on which is a little knob, one pair 
being coloured red and the other black. 

The game may be played by two, three, or four persons, each 
one playing for himself, and beginning at one of the Katti; 
if there be two they sit on opposite sides of the board. The 
aim of each player is to get his counters into the central square. 

At the commencement, each player's counters are placed 
in the Katti on his side of the board. The players then roll 
the dice in turn. The numbers uppermost are added together, 
and the sum may be used as the distance for moving one 
counter, or it may be divided in any way for securing suitable 
moves for both. When both dice show the same number 
uppermost the player has an additional roll. No one can refuse 
to move his counters ; one or both must be moved to the extent 
regulated by the dice if there be room for them. The counting 
goes round to the right, excluding the Katti from which the 
counters start. The arrows on the diagram show the direction 
taken by the counters of one side ; those on the other sides 
move in the same manner. 

While in the crossed squares they are safe from attack, but 
in the plain ones it is the aim of the opponent to ‘ chop' them, 
as it is termed. This is done by passing one of his counters 
into or over their square, upon which they must begin afresh 
from the first Katti. To permit them to do this their owner 
must obtain two ones on the dice, even when only one counter 
is required to enter. This puts them into the first Katti, 
ready for moving onward at his next throw. 

For getting into the central Tachi, the exact number of pips 
required must be obtained; therefore it is advisable to bring 
the two counters up to it together, and not to pass one out 
before the other is close to it. When both are near it any score 
on the dice can be divided, so as possibly to enable both 
counters to pass out together, or one can be passed out alone, 
if necessary. A further difficulty arises owing to a rule that if 
the number required be i this figure must be obtained on 
both the dice at one roll, even when there is only one counter 
left. In the same manner both dice must show threes or fours 
for passing out either a single counter or both if they be only 
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three or four squares off the centre. Up to this distance both 
counters pass out as easily as one. Of course any considerable 
delay in getting into the Tachi gives the opponent an oppor¬ 
tunity, which is almost certain to be utilised, of ‘ chopping ’ 
the player’s counters. 

The Indian Siga. 

As played in Colombo by two persons on a diagram marked 
on the ground, or worked on a piece of cloth which is laid on a 
mat placed on the ground, this is a similar game to the last ; 
but only 25 squares are 
employed, 5 being on each side. 

The middle square of each side 
and the central square are 
marked by two diagonals, and 
when in these positions the 
counters cannot be attacked. 

The arrows show the direction 
of the moves from one Katti. 

When the game is played on 
a cloth diagram, each playtT 
has two counters like the Top- 
parei of the last game ; but if it 
be played on a diagram drawn on the ground he has two dis¬ 
tinctive pieces of stick, of a different length or colour from 
those of his opponent, which are set upright in the square 
as counters. 

Instead of dice, four cowries are thrown down on a mat or 
on the ground, after being shaken in the closed hands. They 
are counted as follows :—When all the mouths are upward 
they count 4 ; for three, two or one mouth upward, 3, 2, or 
I is counted ; and no mouth upward counts 8. 

No throw counts until the player has thrown i ; this permits 
one counter to be placed in the first Katti, ready for moving 
forward at the next throw. The second counter may be put 
on the same square after another i has been thrown. In this 
game the numbers thrown are neither subdivided nor added 
together excepting as stated below; each throw gives the length 
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of the move of one of the counters. Each player has an addL 
tional throw and move of either counter on throwing i or 8, 
or on cutting out or ‘ chopping ' an opponent’s counter. When 
‘ chopped,’ the counters must begin afresh and cannot re¬ 
enter until the player has again thrown i. 

On coming up to the central square the exact number 
required to bring one or both counters into it must be thrown ; 
and at this point, only, it is permissible to divide the amount 
of the throw, so as to bring one or both counters into the centre. 

Caillie described, but not very clearly, a completely different 
form of Siga which he saw played with dice by the Moors of 
Senegal. The dice were six flat oval pieces of wood, black 
on one side, and white on the other ; they were shaken in the 
hand and thrown on the ground. When all, or all but one, 
had the same colour upward the throw was called ‘ Siga ’; 
the player who obtained it counted a score of i, and had another 
throw after each Siga. In all other cases nothing was counted 
and the turn was ended. One colour belonged to each side; 
it is stated that the number of dice which fell with the player’s 
colour upward gave the score for each throw, this being only 
counted when Siga was thrown. 

The players may number two, four, or six persons, who form 
two opposing sides. Seventy-two holes in three rows, each 
consisting of twenty-four, are made in the sand. Each party 
owns one outside row ; across these holes straws of distinctive 
colours are deposited by the players. At each score of Siga 
the player who threw it moves forward a mark or straw along 
the central row of holes, beginning at one end ; on reaching 
the other end he moves it along the opponent’s outer row, taking 
away the opposition straws as he captures the holes across which 
they were placed. The winner is the side or person who first 
captures all the holes. Holes are recaptured when the 
opponent’s throw of the dice brings his straw into them.^ 

Early Indian Game. 

In tfie gambling scene inscribed Citupada Sila, which is 
illustrated in Plate XLV of Sir A. Cunningham’s The Stupa of 

* Travels through Central Africa to Timbuctoo, 1830, Vol. i, p. 127. 
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Bharhut, a square of 36 compartments or rooms, 6 being on 
each side, is drawn on the ground, with two players, or perhaps 
four, sitting on opposite sides of it. In the second room from 
the left, in the second row, one player has set up a twig like 
those used in the last Indian game. The even number of com¬ 
partments shows, however, that the game cannot be one of 
the present class, which requires a central room ; and there is 
nothing else to indicate the mode of playing it. The absence 
of shells or dice may point to a game resembling the Mandinka 
Choko ; if so, it is unknown in Ceylon at the present day, and 
in India also, as far as I could ascertain. 

Pancha Keliya, ' The Five Game.* 

This game is played on a peculiar bent diagram, only one 
compartment in width, which is cut on a board. The illustration 



shows its shape. The name may be derived from one of the 
numbers thrown by the shells, or from the five Houses of Safety 
on it in which the counters cannot be attacked ; but the Siga 
games just described also possess them. The main part of the 
diagram rises vertically from a horizontal base. At the point 
of junction there is a square marked by diagonals and termed 
a House (Ge) ; four others occur at bends in the diagram. 

R R 
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In any of these squares the counters are safe from attack. 
Each of the other pJain squares is a Room {Kdmara), or Kattiya. 
The terminal square is known as Kenda-ge. The stations for 
counters not in play are marked by circles. 

The game may be played by two, four, six, or eight players, 
but there are only two opposing sides, half the players being 
on each side. The play of both sides commences from opposite 
ends of the base line. Six counters termed Ittd, pi. Ittd, are used, 
three for each side, whatever the number of players may be. 
They are of a diigaba shape, without tee or spire ; and have 
grooves to represent the basal platforms. They are made of 
wood and covered with lac. 

Six yellow cowries, usually filled with lead, are used as dice. 
They arc placed in a half-coconut shell, the mouth is covered 
by the hand, and after a slight shaking they are emptied out 
onto a mat without reversing the coconut-shell. The counting 
is as follows ;—When all the mouths are upward it counts 6 ; 
if five be upward it counts 5, and is called Pancha ; two, three, 
or four mouths upward count 2, 3, or 4, respectively ; one 
mouth upward counts i, called Onduwa ; and when no mouths 
are upward it counts 0, and is called Bokka. For the other 
numbers the ordinary Sinhalese words are used. 

To admit each Itta into the board a player must throw 6, 
5, or I. After each of these numbers has been thrown the 
player has an additional throw, which is repeated as long as he 
continues to throw any one of them. The counter or Itta 
then moves up the line of squares to the full extent of the total 
throws ; or the score of each throw may be used for each Itta of 
that player ; it cannot be subdivided. To go out of the last 
square, termed to ‘ land ’ (goda-yanawd), exactly one more than 
the number of squares up to and including the Kenda-ge, 
must be thrown. An Itta is ‘ cut ’ out only when the opponent's 
Itta enters the same Kamara or blank square. 

Sometimes the Itt 5 are made of pieces of coconut, kaju-nut, 
or areka-nut, and are eaten at the conclusion of the game, 
being then termed ‘ Dogs'; they do not receive this name 
while they are used in the game. 
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Pahada Keliya, * the Race Game ’ (from Skt. [>ra, * forward ' 
-i-syad, ‘ running ’). 

This is the Sinhalese form of the Indian game called Pachls, 
* twenty-five.’ It is always played on a diagram worked on 
a cloth, and known as Pahada-pcta , which closely resembles 
that employed in Pachis (Fig. 264). It consists of a central 
blank square from the sides of which four arms forming a cross 
extend at right-angles, each having three rows of cdght squares. 
Every square is called a * House,’ Ge, and those in the central 
rows are specially distinguished as Kamara, ‘ room.’ In all the 
squares the counters, which are termed I ltd, pi. I ltd, and are 
like those used in the last game, may be cut out or ‘ chopped/ 
excepting during their progress down the last central row, into 
the middle enclosure. To assist in counting the squares, little 
open crosses are marked on each outer corner square, and on 
the third and sixth from those, in the outer rows. 

Two long dice called Kawarii or Kahurii, or sometimes in¬ 
correctly Pahada lanu, * the Pahada Strings,' are used ; thev 
are made of bone or ivory, and are 2J inches long and in. 
wide on each of the four sides. Both are marked alike, with 
small red circles having a central spot, arranged in the following 
order :—A cross formed of four or seven circles in the middle 
counts I ; three equidistant circles count 3 ; three equidistant 
pairs of circles count 6 ; and two pairs, one being near each 
end, count 4. 

Some of the names of the numbers shown by the two dice 
when thrown are peculiar compounds of Sinhalese and Tamil. 
Thus I 4 - I is dugd-deka ; i 4 - 3 is miindu-onduwa, ‘ three-one ' or 
ndlu-hatara, Tour-four'; i -j-4 is anji-paha, 'five-five,' or 
paha-anjiya ; i 4 - 6 is dru-ondu-hata, ' six-one-seven ’ ; 34-3 
is iri-haya, ' six-lines ’ ; and 4 -f- 3 is ndlu-hata, ' four-seven.' 
For the other scores the ordinary Sinhalese words are used. 

Casting the dice, termed ' putting down ’ [damanawd), is 
done in a special manner. They are laid side by side across 
the fingers of the open hand, one end resting on the fore-finger, 
beyond the last joint, and are held in place by the thumb. 
The hand is then reversed, and they are thrown down sharply 
in the angle between the player’s partner and the latter’s right- 
hand opponent. 
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There are two sides in the game, each having two or four 
players, who throw the dice, and score, in turn, towards the 
right. When four play, each person has four dagaba-shaped 
counters, eight belonging to each side ; if eight play each has 
two of the counters. They are coloured red, yellow, black 
and green. 

Pahada Keliya differs from other similar games in having 
no senseless delay in getting the counters into play. As a 
preliminary, each player places a counter on the sixth and the 
seventh squares of the central row at his side of the board, when 
there are two or four players, and two others on the fifth square 
of the outer row on his right, on which one of the crosses ^ is 
marked ; one of the last two stands outside the square. I have 
not seen a game played by eight persons ; probably in that case 
the counters are deposited on the board in the same positions, 
one belonging to each person being in the central row, and one 
in the outer row. From these points they move forward at 
the commencement of the play. The outer counters are always 
moved first, in order to avoid being caught by the enemy, 
and also in order, if possible, to attack the enemy in front of 
them ; the other two in the central row are safe from attack, 
and can wait there if necessary. 

The scores of the two dice may be used separately for moving 
two counters at once ; they cannot be subdivided, but they 
may be added together so as to bring a single counter out of 
the opponent's way, or attack him. There is no delay or pay¬ 
ment at the re-entry of a ‘ chopped ' counter; it moves at 
once from the central square up the middle row and onward to 
the right round the outer rows, to the full extent of any throw 
of one or both dice. There are no double throws of the dice, 
whatever number fall. 

The opponent’s counters are ‘ chopped ’ when the score of 
a player’s throw brings his counter or counters into their 
squares. They may jump over the enemy's counters—though 
this is inadvisable, as it renders them liable to be * chopped ’ 
at his next move—or over the other counters belonging to 
their own side, with the exception mentioned below when in 
^ Of this game ; not those on the Pachis diagram. 
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the last outer row of squares, and several may enter the same 
square. 

The counters move to the right of the players, who are seated 
at the ends of the arms of the board, along the outer rows of 
squares, and finally down the middle row from which they 
started, being then placed on their sides. To enable them 
to enter the central space the exact number required must be 
thrown, that is, one more than the number necessary to bring 
the counter into the last kamara. When once inside this last 
row they are safe, but getting into it is often difficult. 

I now come to the special feature of the Sinhalese game. I 
shall assume that, as usual, there are four players. When the 
first of the two partners has got his counters up to the last 
three squares in which they can be attacked by the enemy, 
prior to moving down the final central row, he cannot proceed any 
further if his partner have any counters following him until 
two of these are brought up to his assistance. It is evident 
that for this to happen his counters must have got in front 
of those of his partner, either by longer moves or because, as 
nearly invariably occurs, the latter have been * chopped ’ and 
have re-entered behind him. 

When he is in this position in the above-noted squares the 
partner must get two counters into the square at the beginning 
of the last outer row (at the end of which the obstructed count¬ 
ers are waiting), where they are said to have ‘ the foot tied,’ 
{adiya baendd ). Out of this square they must move simultane¬ 
ously, that is, they can only leave it when their owner throws 
2 ones, 2 threes, 2 fours, or 2 sixes. As they are not now 
allowed to enter the squares of the waiting counters a throw of 
2 sixes sometimes cannot be utilised. After the partner has 
made this double throw, and taken his two counters out of the 
corner square, the waiting counters are released, and are now 
ready to move forward down the middle row of squares. 
Of course the delay gives the opponents an opportunity of 
' chopping ’ some of the counters. In one game that I watched 
the player who had first brought his counters round and was 
waiting to take them into the middle row of squares, lost the 
game because his partner was unable to come to his assistance 
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in time to save him. Thus the blocking of the counters in that 
position is clearly a device to prevent one player’s running out 
too quickly. 

Wh('n the player who requires to throw pairs of numbers 
fails to do so, he uses the throws to bring on his other counters, 
which, however, cannot pass his two in the corner square. 
They must occupy the next two squares behind them, and 
wait there until a pair of numbcTs has been thrown to permit 
the first two to mak(‘ way for them. Thus there are some¬ 
times eight counters awaiting this double throw before being 
able to move onward ; and the enemy is almost certain to ‘ chop ’ 
some of them, especially the later four, if he can succeed in 
getting two counters into the squares at the outer end of the 
last row on the left, the row preceding theirs. The first batch 
of counters are then left hopelessly stranded on the very edge 
of the safe squares. The knowledge of this adds considerably 
to the interest of the play ; and when, as is generally the case, 
there is a, monetary pool the players become greatly excited 
at this point, and as they throw the dice shout in a loud 
voice the number the^y require, by way of causing it to fall. 
Evidently the great aim in this exciting game should be to 
‘ chop ’ the counters of onc' of the opponents, so as to make 
him re-enter behind his partner, who will then be blocked at 
the edge of the safe squares. 

Players who know Pahada Keliya well are of opinion that 
it is the finest game in the world. It certainly contains elements 
of excitement in a greater degree than the other Eastern games ; 
and it appears to me to be a decided improvement to place all 
the counters in the game from the commencement, and thus 
avoid stupid delay in beginning the play. 

Asi Keliya, ‘ the Shell Game ’ ' or Sonaru. The latter 
word is a variation of the Tamil name Sondlu ; the two por¬ 
tions so and ndlu each meaning * four ' the whole word is 
equivalent to * Four-four,’ that is, ‘ Double-four.’ 

* Asi is said to be equivalent to Bella, shell ; I believe that the 
game is sometimes called Bellan Keliya, ‘ the Shells Game.’ 

* Such is the meaning of So in this word, according to information 
given to me by players of the game. It is not found in Clough’s 
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This game is a modification of Pahada Keliya, and is played 
on a similar diagram, which, however, has only four sets of 
squares in each arm of the cross, instead of eight (Fig. 263). 
It is always drawn on the ground or on a plank, and two dia¬ 
gonals are marked in the central enclosure, separating it into 
four parts. In counting, the ordinary Sinhalese words for the 
numbers are used, with the exception that i is expressed by 
the word Onduwa, derived from the Tamil ondu. In each 
middle outermost square the counters are not liable to be 
‘ chopped,’ as well as when inside the middle row. 

There are four players, each opposite pair being partners, and 
each player has four counters like those used in the last game. 

As the name implies, cowry shells are used as dice. Of these, 
five are the common yellow 
ones; the sixth one is 
white, and is termed Sd- 
helld, ‘ the Four-Shell,’ 
the others being called 
merely hclld. The scoring 
is the same as that of 
Pancha Keliya, excepting 
that when two shells fall 
with their backs upward 
and one of them is the 
So-bella, this is known as 
Sd-hatara, * Double-four,’ 
which however counts only Fig. 263. Asi-Keliya Diagram. 

4, but has special powers. 

When the throw is i, 5, or S6-hatara, it is termed a ‘ win ’ 
{dinuma), and the player has an additional throw, which is 
repeated as often as he obtains one of these ‘ wins.’ 

The entry and re-entry of the counters into the game 
must be paid for, and until i, 5, or So-hatara has been thrown 
they cannot come into play. After one of these ' wins ’ has 
been obtained, and the additional throw which follows it has 
been made, the player must pay i off the score for the entry or 

Dictionary, nor in Winslow's Tamil Dictionary. See my note to the 
next game. 
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re-entry of each counter. Thus a throw of i releases one 
counter, and a throw of S 5 -hatara will, if desired, release all 
four counters, or the 5 may be given for the release of all four. 
Or one, two, or three counters may be released by So-hatara, 
and the rest of its score be used for moving other counters 
forward. 

When So-hatara is thrown the score may be subdivided 
in any way whatever among the counters, or the whole of it 
may be used for sending one of them forward. At each sub¬ 
sequent throw of S 5 -hatara the whole score may be used in the 
same way, excepting in the special case where their re-entry 
must be first paid for. In all other cases only the amount of 
each separate throw can be scored on the board ; no sub¬ 
division of the amount is allowed. Counters (called, as in 
other similar games, Ittd) the entry of which has been paid for, 
may be left in the central triangle of each player to await a 
later move onward. 

I give an actual instance as an example. A player who 
had two counters waiting to enter the board on one occasion 
threw a So-hatara, followed by i, and then by 6. Out of 
this total score of ii, he gave up 2 to release his two waiting 
It to, and leaving one in the central triangle, ready to move 
forward at his next throw, used the remaining 9 in advancing 
the other and thus ‘ chopping ' one of his opponent's Itto. 
In this case, part of the total score being S 5 -hatara, he might 
have divided the score of 9 anong his four counters, or three of 
them, had he so desired. 

A player's counters may pass over or enter the squares in 
which his own counters or those of his partner are placed, 
but except in the case mentioned below they are not per¬ 
mitted to jump over the opponent's counters, which can only 
be ' chopped' when a counter of the other side enters their 
square. If the amount of a throw would take a player's 
counter over one of them it cannot, excepting as specified below, 
be utilised for that counter. When one counter enters a 
square in which are two of the enemies’ counters it ' chops ' 
both, but in that case they have the right to re-enter the game 
together at the price ordinarily paid for one re-entry. 
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As in all similar games, the throwing of the shells and the 
scoring pass round by the right hand. There is no block at 
the end of the last row of outer squares as in Pahacja Keliya. 
AVhen the counters enter the final central row they can only 
move to the extent of one square at a time, for which i or 
So-hatara must be thrown. They are then laid on their 
sides at the junction of the transverse and longitudinal lines 
on the player’s left side of the row, and not inside the squares. 

So-hatara has a special power of permitting the player who 
throws it to pass over any opposing counters, and to ' chop ’ 
them in doing so, excepting those in the middle outer squares, 
which are always free from all attack. The theory which 
explains this is that the score of So-hatara is composed of 
I -f- 1 + 1 -h I ; each component of it may be used separately 
for striking the opposing piece. This quality of S 5 -hatara is 
transmitted to the whole score of which it may form part. In 
all other cases the opponent’s counters can only be ' chopped ’ 
when the exact amount of one throw will bring a player’s 
counter into the square occupied by them. The winners 
in this and allied games are those whose counters first pass 
round the board and into the central enclosure. 

Tayam Son ALU, the Tamil game, commonly pronounced 
Chdndlu. 

Either two or four persons, forming two opposing sides, 
play this game, each having^eight or four counters res¬ 
pectively, termed Kay, ‘ unripe fruit.’ The board, called 
Manei, * house,’ resembles that used for Pahada Keliya, and, 
as in that game, the score is obtained by throwing two dice, 
termed Kattei. They differ greatly in shape and marking 
from those previously described, being oblongs only J in. 
long and nearly | in. wide, made of ivory, bone, or wood. They 
are marked alike, excepting on the fourth side, as follows:— 
first side, one diagonal cut counts i; second side, two diagonal 
cuts crossing each other count 4 ; third side, blank, counts 
o ; fourth side, on one oblong two transverse cuts count 2 ; 
on the other three tranverse cuts count 3 (see Fig. 267). 

If a blank and i fall uppermost the score counts i, and is 
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called Tdvam\ if a blank and the second face be upward the 
score is 4 ; if both second faces be upward the score is still 4, but 
it is now called So-ndl ^ (pronounced Chdndl), the ' Double- 
h''our ’ of the Sinhalese game. In other cases the face values of 
the counters are added together and receive the ordinary 
Tamil names for such numbers. 

No counter or Kay of a player can enter the board until 
he has once thrown Tayam ; this is the indispensable and 
often irritating preliminary, and it introdures the first 
counter onto the first scpiare. All squares are called Kodu. 
Afterwards, each of the throws i, 5. or Chonal releases one 
of the other count' rs that are waiting to enter the board, and in 
each case one Kay is placed on the first square, and no more 
is counted for that throw. These three numbers also permit 
the player to have an additional throw, which may be repeated 
as long as one of these three scores is thrown. The total 
score, or the rest of the score after the entry of a counter or 
counters, is used for moving forward the counters ; or each 
part of the score may be employed separately for it, but not 
be subdivided. 

The counters are never free from capture excepting while 
passing down the last middle row of squares. They may 
pass into or over the squares occupied by counters of their own 
side, but not over those occupied by the counters of the oppos¬ 
ing players. In order to ‘ cut ’ the opponent’s counters they 
must enter the same squares by means of the score of one undi¬ 
vided throw. When two opposing counters are in one square 
both may be cut at once, but in that case both may re-enter 
the board together when i, 5, or Chonal is thrown by their 
owner. 

For a counter to enter the central enclosure the exact num- 

* In Winslow’s Tamil Dictionary the meaning of Sondlu is stated 
to be a lucky throw of the dice, and that of Pdndlu, an unlucky throw. 
If this be correct, the former word would appear to mean literally 
’ the Excellent Four,’ and the original form may have been Sundlu, 
su meaning ‘ good, excellent,’ and also in old Sinhalese the number 
4, as in Suvisi, 24. Su docs not mean 4 in Tamil. As the actual throw 
called Chonal consists of two fours, the Sinhalese explanation given 
previously may be a later invention to suit the case. 
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ber required must be thrown ; and the counter having passed 
into it is out of the game, and is now called Pa\am, ‘ ripe-fruit.’ 
The partners all of whose counters first become Palam are the 
winners. Thus in most respects the game resembles the 
Sinhalese Asi-keliya, which is evidently a variant of it. 

PachTs, ‘ Twenty-five,’ is the Indian form of the same game. 
Its Tamil name is Sokkattdn (commonly pronounced in Colombo 



Figs. 264-269. Pachis Cloth. 


Shok'otan) ; or according to Winslow’s Dictionary ^ Sorkettdn 
or Sorkattdn. 

This popular Indian game may be played by two, three, or 
four persons, and twelve counters are used, called Kdy in 
Tamil and Sar in Hindustani; and also coloured red, yellow, 

^ Evidently the compiler of this excellent Dictionary had a con¬ 
fused idea of the game ; he describes it as ‘ Tick-tack, draughts, or 
Hindu Backgammon.’ 
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black, and green, in sets of three. Blue being an unlucky 
colour is never used for counters in any game. If there be 
only two players each takes six counters. They are more 
or less dagaba-shaped, like those previously described. 

The board, called Slid, * the cloth,' in Tamil, is like that 
used for Pahada Keliya, and is always worked on cloth or 
velvet (Fig. 264). Crosses are marked on the fifth outer squares 
from the central enclosure, and on the fourth squares of 
the middle rows. In these squares the counters cannot be 
‘struck ’ by the opponents ; they are termed CMra. The ordi¬ 
nary squares are called ‘House’ {ghara. Hind., or vldu, 
and the central enclosure is the chdr-koni (Hind.), ‘ the Square.’ 

Six cowry shells are thrown as dice, after being shaken in 
the closed hands. The score is as follows :—When all the 
mouths are upward it counts 12, bar ah ; if five mouths be 
upward it is 25, pachls ; if two, three, or four mouths be 
upward the score is 2, do; 3, tin ; and 4, char, respectively. 
If only one mouth be upward the score is 10, das ; and when 
no mouth is upward it counts 6, choka. 

Whenever 10 or 25 is thrown the player has another throw, 
and if at the second throw one of the same numbers fall it 
counts accordingly, that is, another 10 or 25. But if either 
ol these numbers be thrown a third time consecutively no¬ 
thing is counted, and this throw cancels the two previous 
throws of 10 or 25, the score of the whole three throws being 
now 0. The right to have an additional throw would still 
remain, and the score would then begin afresh. There are 
also additional throws after 6 or 12 has fallen. 

To begin the game, each player throws the shells in his 
turn in the right-hand order; until he obtains a 10 or 25 his 
counters cannot enter the board. Whenever either of these 
two numbers is thrown it is called a ' win,’ and an addition of i 
is made to the score. If the player have counters awaiting entry 
or re-entry at the time, this extra allowance must always be ex¬ 
pended in paying for one of them, i being charged for the entry 
or re-entry of each counter. If all be in the game the extra 
I is added to the rest of the score ; thus a throw of 10 is counted 
as II, and 25 is reckoned as 26. Excepting that this extra i 
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may be used separately, the amount of each throw cannot be 
subdivided among different counters. In the case of the addi¬ 
tional throw of the shells after a throw of 6, 10, 12, or 25, the 
amounts of the two throws may be used separately, without 
subdivision—either to bring a counter into an oj^iponent’s 
square so as to ‘ strike * his counters, and then move onward 
to the extent of the other part of the score ; or the two parts 
may be employed in moving forward two counters. 

The counters are not blocked as in Pahada Keliya. As 
they pass down the middle row on their way into the central 
enclosure they are laid on their sides to distinguish them from 
counters that may be moving outwards. To enter the central 
enclosure the exact number required must be thrown. If the 
counter be in the last square this can only be obtained by 
throwing 10 or 25, the extra score of i which either of these 
receives being utilised for the purpose. 

The variations in the four forms of what must have been 
originally one game are a proof of its antiquity. Even the 
two Sinhalese variants exhibit such changes that they must 
be many centuries old. It is possible that Asi Keliya may 
represent an older type of the game than Pachis. 

Card Games. 

These undoubtedly have been introduced into Ceylon by 
Europeans, probably the Dutch, who held the coast districts 
from 1655 to 1796. 

The names of the cards are thus Diamonds are termed 
Ruyita or Ruwita ; Hearts are Harta ; Clubs are Kaelaebara ; 
and Spades BX^Iskop,' scoop ’ or ‘ shovel.* The Ace is Asiya ; 
the King is Rajjuruwo, a word with the same meaning; the 
Queen is Devin-unndnse, ' the Queen *; and the Knave is 
known as Poro, ' Axe-(man).’ The others are called after 
the number of pips on the face, as with us. 

Only two games are usually played in the villages of the 
interior. One is * Napoleon ’ or ‘ Nap,’ which goes by the 
name of Paswdsi, * Five-wins,’ and is played as in England. 

The name of the other game is Bebl-kapanawd, ‘ Cutting the 
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Bal)y.’ It is an extremely simple but exciting gambling game, 
over which considerable sums are lost and won. 

A gambling party sit down at night on mats round a central 
cloth or mat in the middle of which is the ‘ pool/ and on which 
the cards are dealt, face upwards, to each player, after being 
shuftled and cut. Before each deal one person calls for any 
card h(^ chooses to nam(‘, the right to do this of course passing 
round thi; players in turn. The person to whom this card is 
dealt becomes the winm^r of the pool. 

On one occasion a carpenter employed by me joined a gamb¬ 
ling party after getting his monthly pay, and when morning 
broke h(‘ had not only lost this money, but even the clothes on 
his back, which he was obliged to borrow from the winner until 
he could replace them. I have heard of ordinary villagers 
who have lost three hundred rupees in one night’s play of this 
description, and been reduced to poverty. It is far from unusual 
for them to gamble away not only their money, but also their 
gardens, fields, and cattle, at this simple game. It is well 
known that the local headmen are the abettors of these gambling 
bouts. They always receive a substantial fee for ignoring 
them ; this is more profitable than suppressing them. 

Puzzles. 

These are included among the indoor amusements of the 
villagers of the interior. Among them are to be placed Magic 
Squares ; but few understand them. The only one which 
I have seen was the arranging one hundred small stones in 
four rows, each containing four heaps. The sum of the stones 
in each line vertically, horizontally, and diagonally, in the 
four corner heaps, the central square of four heaps and the 
four corner squares, must amount to a quarter of the whole. 
The arrangement is this :— 

9. I. 6. 9. 

10^_5^ J. _ 5. 

2. ' 7. 87 

4. 12. 6. 3. 

In this square there are altogether 26 symmetrical combinations 
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of four numbers which yield a sum of 25. This is an irregular 
square ; in the regular Magic Square no number is repeated. 
Probably these are also known in Ceylon. 

Crossing the River. 

A King and Queen wish to cross a river, but the only persons 
to row them over are a Hmayd-mdmd, ' a washerman,' and 
a Ridl-naendd, ‘ washer-woman,’ who must also cross the river, 
but are of low caste. The single boat which is available 
for the purpose holds only two persons. The King and Queen 
must cross without one of them being left behind on the shore 
with one of the low-caste persons, as this would be kilutu, 
' defilement,’ for them. This will be avoided if the King can 
be rowed across by the man and the Queen by the woman. 

The solution is very simple. The washerman first takes 
his wife across ; he then returns and takes the King. Then 
he brings back his wife, who rows the Queen across, after 
which she returns for the washerman. 

In another puzzle of the same kind three Leopards and 
three Goats must be taken across a river by a ferry-man 
whose boat only holds two besides himself. If the Goats 
be not left on both banks in excess of the Leopards the 
latter will eat them, and this must be avoided. 

At first two Leopards are ferried over, and one of them is 
brought back. A Leopard and a Goat are then taken over. 
The two Leopards are then carried back, and the other two 
Goats are taken across. The man then returns twice for the 
three Leopards. 

The number of simple Conundrums is almost countless, 
most of them being doubtless of Indian origin. All forms of 
Acrostics are practised also, but the commonest amusement 
of this kind among the villagers is found in what is termed 
Pcrali Bdsa, or Transposition of Letters, of which some ex¬ 
amples have been given among the pre-Christian inscriptions. 

Acrostics reached their limit in one consisting of a square of 
eighteen letters on each side, as given in Alwis's Introduction 
to the ‘ Sidat Sangarawa,’ an early Sinhalese Grammar, p. 108. 
This acrostic was composed in 1786 ; it is so arranged that all 
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the lines may be read both vertically and horizontally, back¬ 
wards and forwards ; they form a series of rhyming verses. 

Magul Pakakkuwa, * The Delay of the Feast.’ 

This is a very good puzzle which is sometimes brought out 
at marriage festivals, the guests being required to solve it 
before partaking of the feast. It consists of a thin wooden 
disk with two holes bored through it near the centre and twelve 
others round the margin, at equal distances apart. Twelve 
strings knotted at one end, on the underside of the disk, pass 
through all the outer holes and meet in a knot at about eight 
or nine inches above the disk. From their meeting-point 
another passes through a central hole, back through the other 
central hole and upwards to the same knot, where it is tied. 
Running on the two middle strings is a silver finger-ring. The 
puzzle consists in taking off the ring without untying any knots. 

This is effected by drawing a loop of one of the middle 
strings through each marginal hole in turn, passing it round 
the knot of the outer string, and drawing it back. By this means 
aU the outer strings are brought within the two inner strings 
and the ring, which can then be drawn off them. 

Arasadi Keliya. 

This is an excellent game, which requires two confederates. 
After a diagram of sixty-four squares, like an ordinary chess¬ 
board, has been drawn on the ground one of the confederates 
absents himself. The other requests an onlooker to select 
any square on the diagram. He then recalls the confederate, 
who asks him Which country ? ” the reply is either 
''Arasadi,” or “ Kolamba ” (Colombo), or “ Puttalama,” 
or “ Migamuwa ” (Negombo), the last three being towns of 
Ceylon. The confederate then asks “ Which street ? ” and 
the reply is again one of the same four words. Lastly he asks 
" Which house ? ” and again the answer is one of the same 
words. Almost as soon as it is given, the confederate points 
out the selected square, and the effect is striking. 

The explanation of the solution lies in the fact that although 
in the actual diagram no letters are written, those shown in 
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the illustration are understood to be present at the four corners ; 
they are, in fact, written there if the players are not well 
trained. The same 
letters, which are the 
initials of the four 
words of the replies, 
are to be understood 
as also belonging, in 
the same order, to the 
rows of each quarter 
of the diagram, as in 
the illustration, but 
they are never written 
in actual play. It will 
be seen that with their 
assistance any square 
can be picked out with 
ease, the vertical rows representing the * streets,* and the 
horizontal rows the ‘ houses,’ or vice vcrsd. The difficulty 
lies in thoroughly remembering that the progression of the 
letters runs from each corner only to the middle of the 
adjoining sides, all lines being drawn of equal thickness. 



THE OUTDOOR GAMES 

Bola Keliya, ' the Ball Game ’ or ‘ Marbles.’ 

There is evidence that this game was played in Ceylon in 
the second or third century B.c. Several round small balls, 
some being exactly like the ‘ marbles ’ used by children in 
England, while others have a segment cut off so as to leave a 
flat base,^ were found by me in the earliest pottery stratum 
at Tissa. Three of them were excellently cut or turned stone 
balls, while the rest were made of hard-burnt earthenware. 
They must have either belonged to the children of the potters 

^ Similar balls of stone were found among the ' Late Celtic ’ Lake 
Dwellings of La T€ne, at Lake Neuch&tel. (Munro. Lake Dwellings 
of Europe, p. 296.) 
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and artizans whosei rubbish heap was cut through, or have 
been new ones which those people made for sale. 

Similar articles are still used by children in Ceylon, the 
sphere being held between the ends of the fore-finger and thumb 
of the right hand and propelled by placing the end of the 
fore-finger of the left hand between them, behind the ball, and 
employing it, with the left wrist, as a S])riiig which propels 
the* ball. The ball is set against the last joint of the fore¬ 
finger, the back of that hand being towards the player; and 
not, as in England, between the knuckle of the right thumb 
and the tip of the fore-finger of that hand. 

The game usually played is that in which the players follow 
up each other’s ' marbles,’ each in turn endeavouring to strike 
that of the other player. 

Wala Salli, ‘Hole Money.’ 

This game may be looked upon as the Eastern representative 
of the modern game of Quoits. It was played in Ceylon by 
the second or third century B.c. In the Tissa excavations 
I found many circular thin earthenware disks in the lowest 
or pottery stratum, and elsewhere, some being evidently well 
worn at the edges with much use. The majority were a 
little over one inch in diameter, but some were much larger, 
as the game requires. I have also seen such disks, often made 
from pieces of broken jars, among the fragments of rough 
pottery which mark the sites of former villages in Northern 
Ceylon. They prove that the game in which they were used 
was a favourite amusement in ancient times throughout the 
island ; and it has maintained its popularity down to the 
present day as a well-known gambling game which is now 
often played with money, as its modern name indicates. The 
present name of the disks used for playing it— Silla, pi. Sillu, 
a Tamil word meaning ‘ an earthenware disk ’—suggests that 
before suitable money was available for this purpose the game 
may have been called after this word. It is known in Egypt, 
where it is termed NiVah fil bdra, b 5 ra being the name of the 
hole made for it. 

As played in Ceylon, a small cup-shaped hole is formed in 
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a piece of flat ground free from grass or weeds, and a line 
about three feet long is drawn a few inches away from it. 
The players, two or three, or more, in number, take their 
stand at a mark ten or twelve feet from the line, wliich is 
thus between them and the hole, and each in turn holds a 
disk made from a piece of broken earthenware, or a cent piece, 
between his thumb and first two fingers and carefully pitches 
it at the hole. 

The player who.se aim is be.st now takes up all the disks that 
have been thrown at the hole in this manner, and from the 
same mark tosses all together at the hole. Then, while he is at 
the same spot, with a larger and hea\der disk, a five-cent piece 
if they are playing with money, he must hit one of the pieces 
which the other players select among those lying round the 
hole and beyond the transverse line. If he miss it his turn 
is finished, but if he succeed in hitting it he again tosses all 
the disks at the hole, and those which fall in it become his 
property. 

The next player begins in the same manner, using the disks 
that have not been won by the first one, and the game 
continues until all are won. Accuracy of aim when tossing 
the first disk at the hole, and at the one selected to be struck, 
is quite as important in this game as in Quoits. 

Tattu Keliya, 'the Touching Game,’ or Sura Kawadiyan 
Keliya. 

In this game a rectangular diagram from 40 to 50 feet long 
and from 20 to 25 feet wide is described on a piece of level 
ground, and a line is drawn longitudinally down the middle 
of it. Three tranverse lines are then drawn, dividing the 
whole into eight equal squares (Fig. 271). 

Three players are stationed 
at the transverse lines and a 
fourth at the end line, while a 
fifth, called Tdchchiyd, patrols 
along the lateral border. The 
four former players endeavour 
to touch any one crossing their 


A-f 




Fig. 271 . Tattu Keliya. 
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respective lines, and the Tachchiya may touch any one whom 
he can reach while he stands anywhere on the outer side 
lines. 

The players of the opposite side enter the first right-hand 
square at one end and endeavour to pass longitudinally through 
all the squares without being touched by the watchers. They 
go up the squares on the right side of the longitudinal centre 
line', out at the far (uid, and back down the squares on the left 
of the centr(‘ line, finally passing out across the transverse 
border line of the first left-hand square. 

A player who passes successfully through the first four 
squares is termed Pachcha Kuttiyd ; and when he has returned 
through the second row of squares he becomes Uppu. The 
nomenclature shows that this game was introduced into the 
island by Tamils. 

In another and simpler form of Tattu Keliya, which is often 
played by both Sinhalese and Tamils, whether boys or men, a 
long line is drawn on the ground, and the opposing parties 
stand on opposite sides of it. Those on one side then endeavour 
to cross it without being touched by their opponents while 
doing so. 

A third game is like one played by boys in England. Some 
players stand inside a series of posts or marks arranged in a 
wide circle round them. At these a number of others are 
stationed, and each one endeavours to get across to the next 
station without being touched by those inside while doing so. 
The parties in these games exchange places when all have been 
caught or touched. 

Buhu Keliya, * Throwing the Ball.' 

I have not seen this game played in the interior. As de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Ludovisi,i who terms it, ‘ perhaps the only 
purely indigenous Sinhalese game,’ it appears to be an adapta¬ 
tion of English cricket. According to his account it is chiefly 
played before and after the Sinhalese New Year. 

Captains are chosen who form two equal teams, and the 

* Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1873, p. 25. 
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first innings is settled by mutual consent, or by tossing. For 
a wicket, two cocoanut shells with the luisks on are placed on 
end, thrc'o or four inches apart, with a stick laid across them. 
The ball is formed of an unripe Pumelo fruit, rendered soft 
and elastic by being placed under hot ashes, and protected by 
a closely plaited envelope of strips of bark. 

One party or team station themselves behind the wicket 
as fielders, and the captain of the other side opens the game 
by bowling at the wicket, which is not defended by any one. 
If he knock it down one of the opposing team goes out of play. 
If the ball pass the wicket those behind endeavour to catch it 
while rebounding, above the height of the knee, and on their 
doing so the bowler is out. ‘ The ball, whether caught or not, 
having passed into the ground of the second t('am, one of them 
becomes the bowler, and the game goes on alternating between 
the two sides, until one team has all gone out,' leaving the others 
the winners. 

‘ The victim of defeat has to sit on the bridge of cocoanut 
shells, his head bowed on his knees, and submit with patience 
and resignation to the sneers and jibes of the victors,’ which 
apparently are sometimes of a rather coarse character. This 
resembles the jeering and coarse language used at the An-keliya 
or Horn-pulling game, described below, and in its origin it 
may have been intended to have a similar effect—the protection 
of the village from evil influences. 

Kalli Keliya. 

This is a form of Tip-cat played by boys, which Ludovisi 
stated {op. 28)—he does not say on what evidence—to 

have been known long before our occupation of Ceylon. The 
' Cat,’ a stick three or four inches long, and pointed at both 
ends like that used in England, is ^ pitched ’ or tossed at a 
small hole, three inches long by one inch wide, which slopes 
downward at one end, from a distance equal to the height of 
the tallest player, measured to the tips of the up-stretched 
Angers. An opponent who stands at the side of the hole en¬ 
deavours to strike the' cat' before it reaches the ground, with a 
stick eighteen inches long. Should it fall in the hole, or within 
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eighteen inches of it, or be caught when struck, the striker 
goes out, and the boy who pitched the ' cat ’ succeeds him. 
If, however, the striker hit it on its way to the hole, the dis¬ 
tance at which it falls is measured in lengths of the striker’s 
stick, and if it reach a number of lengths, ten or fifteen or more, 
that had been previously agreed upon, a player of the opposite 
party goes out of the game. 

There is a penalty for the losing players which is not very 
clearly explained by Mr. Ludovisi. In it the stick for hitting 
the ‘ cat ’ is struck by the ‘ cat,’ and followed up until the 
player who is doing this fails to hit it, or to send it more than 
the length of the loser, measured to the end of his up-stretched 
fingers. The loser must then run back to the hole while hold¬ 
ing his breath, crying Gudo, gudo, giido.” I have not 
seen this game played in the villages of the interior, and I 
should expect that it is of European origin. 

Ettan Kalli. 

This is a nearly similar game played in Colombo, and de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Ludovisi {op. 29) as being quite like the 

English Tip-cat. The * cat ’ is struck as it springs forward on 
being " tipped ’ by the striker's stick. The same penalty as 
above is paid by the losers. This game is also not played in 
the interior, but is common in Colombo. 

Football. 

An Eastern kind of football is played in Colombo, especially 
by Malays, with a skeleton ball, called Rdgama bola, ‘ the Ra- 
gama ball,' which is made of interwoven strips of bamboo. The 
game consists in two parties kicking it backwards and forwards, 
apparently without any special rules, and there are no goals or 
' scrimmages.’ 

The Popgun, Unaliya, * Bamboo-stick,’ is, as its name implies, 
made from a short section of bamboo about seven inches long. 
The small globular unripe seeds of the Pavatta (Pavetta indica) 
and Tarana {Wehera corymbosa) are used as pellets. 

Stilts, Borupaya, * False-foot,' are sometimes used by youths 
as in England. I have seen one Sinhalese man, a professional 
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stilt-walker, perform extraordinary feats on a single high stilt, 
on which he progressed rapidly in kangaroo-like jumps. His 
feet were raised three or four feet from the ground on it. 

RELIGIOUS GAMES 

There are four religious games, all intimately connected with 
the worship of Pattini, the Goddess of Chastity and Controller 
of Epidemics, in her aspect as a deity who possesses powers 
over certain infectious diseases such as small-pox, measles, 
and, as Ludovisi says, an outbreak of murrain among the 
cattle, the injury of crops by insects and grubs, or the occur¬ 
rence of a serious drought. These games are (i) An Keliya, 

' the Horns (pulling) Game ’ ; (2) Dodan Keliya, ‘ the Orange 
(striking) Game ’ ; (3) Pol Keliya, ‘ the Coconut (breaking) 
Game ’ ; and (4) Mai Keliya, ' the Flower Game.’ 

Pattini is a South Indian Goddess whose cult was introduced 
into Ceylon at an early date. In the tradition which is current 
regarding her in Ceylon and Southern India, she was Kannaki, 
the wife of a person called in India Kovilan or Kovalan, and 
in Ceylon Pala Gurunnanse, or Palanga, who was unjustly 
charged by a goldsmith with the theft of the Queen’s hollow 
jingling gem-set bracelet or anklet, termed a Salamba (Tamil 
Silampu) at Pandi Nuwara, that is, Madura. Without proper 
inquiry into the truth of the accusation, he was executed by 
the orders of the King of Madura. In revenge, Kannaki 
cursed the royal family and the city, and as the result the king 
and his family and all the inhabitants were destroyed by fire. 
The illustration (Fig. 272) shows two wooden statues which 
are said to be those of Pattini and Palanga ; they are in one 
of the caves at the early monastery at Nikawaewa, to which 
reference has been made in the chapter on the dagabas, and 
they may date from the eleventh century a.d. In this statue> 
which is probably the earliest existing representation of Pattini 
in Ceylon, she has plain anklets, but ornamental jewelled 
bracelets. 

According to the Chilappatikaran, a Tamil poem which 
claims to be written by Ilanko-Adikal, the younger brother of 
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the King of Madura, called Sen Kudduva Chera or Imaya Var- 
man,’ when the story of Kannaki was related to this monarch 
and his queen the latter remarked that the chaste widow was 
worthy of being worshipped as a goddess. The king agreed 
with her, caused a statue of Kannaki to be carved from a stone 
brought from the Ilimalayas, and inaugurated the new cult.- 

Mr. Kanakasabhai gleans from the poem the following parti- 
< ulars which indicate the origin of the belief in the power of 
this goddess over rain and epidemics : ' From that memorable 
day on which Kovilan was beheaded there was no rain in the 
Fandiyan kingdom, and famine, fever, and small-pox smote 
the people sorely. Verri-Vel-Cheliya, who held his court at 
Korkei, believing that these misfortunes were brought on by 
the curse of Kannaki, sacrificed one thousand goldsmiths at 
her altar, and performed festivals in her honour. Copious 
showers of rain then fell, and famine and pestilence disappeared 
from the kingdom. Kosar, King of Kongu, Gajabahu, King 
of Lanka [Ceylon], and Perunkilli, the Chdla, erected temples 
and performed festivals in her honour, and their kingdoms were 
blest with never-failing rain and abundant crops.’ The king 
consecrated the image of the Goddess * with grand ceremony 
in the presence of the kings of Kongu and Malava, and of 
Gajabahu, King of Lanka.’ ® 

The last part of the account is not quite in agreement with 
the Sinhalese Rajavaliya, which states that as a result of his 
successful expedition Gaja-Bahu brought away—evidently an 
act of spoliation—the jewelled bracelets or anklets of the 
Goddess, and the insignia of the Four Guardian Gods, as well 
as the Sinhalese who had been carried off as prisoners by a 
successful Tamil invader in his father’s life-time, and double 
that number of Tamil prisoners of war. The Sinhalese account 
would thus lead one to suppose that Kannaki had become a 
goddess before Gaja-Bahu’s war with Madura in the second 
century a.d. 

In the Sinhalese legend, Kannaki was re-born as a demoness 

’ V. Kanakasabhai. The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, p. 6. 

2 V. Kanakasabhai, op. cit. p. 93. 

® Op. cit. p. 161. 
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because of the destruction she had caused—some say she 
became a goddess—and came to Ceylon, bringing with her the 
two sons of the Madura king, who had also become Yakas, 
and accompanied by some other demons. By means of her 
magical powers she succeeded in forcing an entry into the 
country in spite of the opposition of the Four Guardian Gods, 
who, according to one story, endeavoured to keep her and her 
undesirable companions out of the island. She created a 
fence or mountain of fire all round the coast which the Four 
Gods could not face, but which she crossed successfully. In 
commemoration of her victory in passing through the lire on 
this occasion she instituted a hre-sacrifice or lire-walking 
ceremony, which was to be performed annually, together with 
at least three other festivals, in her honour. It is still main¬ 
tained throughout a great part of the Sinhalese districts of 
Ceylon. 

Several stories are told of her, and according to one of them 
she is now ranked as one of the Four Guardian Deities of Ceylon, 
the north of the island being supposed to be in her special 
charge. 

She is believed to have handed over the control of the thirty- 
two epidemic diseases to one of the Madura prince-Yakas, 
to cause and to cure them, while to the other prince she gave 
charge of all illnesses of cattle and the lower animals. As the 
supreme controller of the epidemics these religious games were 
inaugurated according to her orders, by way of pleasing and 
propitiating her. In some parts of the country they are played 
annually for the benefit of the district, and in order to ensure 
general prosperity and freedom from epidemics ; in others 
apparently the Keliya is customary only at the time when 
a district is threatened with an infectious disease, especially 
small-pox. 

There can be no doubt that in another aspect Pattini is 
looked upon as an incarnation of the Goddess Durga, the wife 
of Siva, and as such she is considered to have the Goddess 
Kali, another form of Durga, as her attendant. In Ceylon 
there are said to be seven different manifestations or incarna¬ 
tions of Pattini. According to an old manuscript of the 
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Kurunaegala district, in the first she was produced from or 
connected with Handun, or Sandal-wood ; in the second with 
a Manel, or Blue-lotus flower ; in the third with ' Gem-sand ’ ; 
in the fourth with water ; in the fifth she was the ‘ Fire-PattinI/ 
who burnt Madura ; in the sixth she is connected in some way 
with the leaf of a Bo-tree ; and in the seventh she was found 
inside a Mango fruit at Pandi-nuwara or Madura, and was 
married there to a man of the Chetti caste. Other lists vary 
slightly. 

In the Sinhalese legend, the An Keliya game commemorates 
an incident which is supposed to have occurred during the life 
of Palanga, the husband of the Goddess. While they were both 
endeavouring to break a flower off the top of a Sapu tree 
(Michelia champaca) by means of two hooked sticks, the hooks 
became interlocked ; and although Pattim and Palanga exerted 
all their strength they we^e unable to unloose them. They 
summoned large numbers of people to help them, the men join¬ 
ing Palanga and the women assisting Pattini, and eventually 
the men's hook was broken, amidst the jeers of the females. 

Mr. Bell, the Archaeological Commissioner, in giving a 
translation of part of the poem which describes this event ^ 
has expressed his opinion that the story may contain a refer¬ 
ence to the cult of the reproductive powers typified in the 
Lingam and Yoni. In its later development this may be one 
meaning attached to it. But if so this was probably a mere 
after-thought, invented as an explanation of an ancient and 
pre-existing religious ceremony, which, as related in the Tamil 
poem, was believed to have a beneficial effect in counteracting 
certain wide-spread evil influences. 

In the Indian Antiquary, Vol. v, p. 355, a ceremony in the 
Sangli district is described, in which, after the cattle and 
* implements of industry ’ have been worshipped, the body of 
cultivators engage in a tug of war, pulling at a leather rope 
until it breaks. ' It is then divided into numerous pieces which 
are eagerly sought after ; for happy is the man who is able to 
throw one of these pieces into his granary, as his store is sure 

^ Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1884, 
p. 393. 
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not to fail’ Here we see a nearly similar rope-pulling contest 
to ensure good luck and good crops, apparently unconnected 
with the cult of any special deity. 

Some further light is thrown on the practice by customs of 
this nature among other Eastern races. The rope-pulling 
ceremony is found among the Kasiyas of Asam, and the Chuk- 
mas of the Chittagong hills, and in Burma ; while in 
some East Indian islands the medium for the tugging which 
is to bring a rainy wind is a bamboo. ^ According to Dr. Fraser 
it is distinctly stated by the Chukmas that one party in the 
pulling contest represents the good spirits and the other the 
evil spirits. 

In the Indian plains, the men of two villages join in a tug 
of war across the village boundary, as a ceremony by which the 
winners secure a plentiful season. ^ Mr. Crookes states that 
there are numerous instances in Northern India of mock fights 
as charms to secure fertility or freedom from disease. At a 
festival in Kumaun the fights between the two parties with 
stones, which were thrown across a stream, weri^ so serious that 
it was considered necessary to suppress] them, an act to which 
the increase of cholera and other epidemics was afterwards 
attributed by some of the people. 

In some of these rites, foul and indecent language and 
gestures form an important part of the ceremony as scarers of 
demons, the authors of bad luck and misfortune ; and usually 
the worse the words and actions are the more effective they are 
supposed to be. 

The final torch-light procession through the village is also 
doubtless undertaken in Ceylon with the same object—to 
frighten away the malignant spirits, this being a well-known 
method of driving off evil influences, or the demons to whom 
they are due, from houses and villages. 

Even so long ago as the time when the earliest part of the 
Rig Veda was composed, Agni, the Fire God, is repeatedly 
mentioned as one of the greatest foes of the demons, at whose 
presence they take to flight, and who preserves mankind from 

^ Dr. Fraser. The Golden Bough. 1890, Vol. ii, p. 114, note. 

* Crookes. Folk-love of Northern India, Vol. ii, p. 321. 
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their malevolent assaults. In the translation by Griffiths, 
the prayer to Agni in the 36th hymn of Book i, runs in fervent 
supplications that might be fitly chanted by the epidemic- 
stricken villagers of Ceylon as they march through their 
hamlets :— 

* Erect, jircservc us from sore trouble ; with thy flame burn thou each 
ravening demon dead. 

Raise thou us uj) that we may walk alive : so shall thou find our 
worshi]) mid the Clods. 

]’reserve us, Agni, from tlie fiend ; preserve us from malicious wrong. 

Save us from him who fain would injure us or slay, Most Youthful, 
thou with lofty light. 

The flames of Agni full of splendour and of might are fearful, not to 
be ajiproached. 

Consume for ever all demons and sorcerers. Consume thou each devour¬ 
ing fiend,’ 

An Keliya. ' The Horns Game.’ 

As its name implies, the Ari Keliya, or Horn-pulling game, 
must have been played originally by pulling at ropes attached 
to deer-horns ; but now two hooked pieces of extremely 
tough wood, especially the Andara {Dichrostachys cinerea), or 
the heart-wood of the Tamarind tree, are generally employed 
instead. In some of the more secluded northern villages 
the horns are still used. For this purpose the lower part 
of the antler and the brow tine of the Sambar deer {Rusa 
aristotelis) are taken, the former being shortened to about six 
inches, and the latter cut down to two inches. These are about 
the sizes of the wooden ‘ horns ’ now made. 

Each horn is fitted into a groove cut across a separate 
substantial bar of wood called the An-mola, to which it is 
firmly lashed. The lower hook is upright and the upper one 
is laid behind it horizontally. The bars, to which they are 
attached with the greatest care, are utilised for steadying the 
horns, and preventing them from becoming unhooked during 
the contest, the lower bar being fixed transversely, and the 
upper one vertically, and they are held in these positions by 
several men during the ceremony. In some places the wooden 
horns are passed through holes bored longitudinally from the 
under side and through the end of two pieces of coconut log. 
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the transverse bar for steadying the horns being fixed through 
the log behind the horn, and another short cross-bar through 
a hole behind it again, to prevent the longitudinal rope on 
which the strain falls from slipping off the coconut log. 

Usually, on a propitious day chosen by an astrologer, a 
large body of people accompanied by a kapurala, or devil- 
priest, repair to the foot of a selected tree surrounded by open 
ground, and there, at the distance of a few yards from the tree, 
a narrow hole about six feet long and four or five feet deep is 
dug, in which a substantial coconut stump called Hcnakanda 
(which according to Ludovisi is—or was—always taken 
from a tree that has been struck by lightning is loosely 
inserted, with the root end upwards. The toughest jungle 
creepers are looped round the lower part of the sheltering tree, 
and a loop of them is placed round the stump ; to these 
are tied ropes that have been attached to the An-molas, which 
are placed between the tree and the stump. Other strong 
ropes of considerable length are fastened to the upper part 
of the Henakanda, and these are now pulled by the united 
force of the villagers, or in some places only by the section 
of them who form the party of Palanga, until one of the 
horns gives way. 

Although in some cases all except the men who are steadying 
the horns unite at the pulling, they in reality form two entirely 
separate parties, one of which is that of the Goddess Pattini, 
while the other is supposed to be on the side of her husband 
Palanga. The former party is called the Yata-pila, or ‘ Lower 
Row,’ whose horn is the lower one and is attached to the short 
rope which is tied to the loop fastened round the tree. The 
latter party forms the Uda-pila, or ‘ Upper Row,’ and has the 
upper horn which is attached to the rope that is fastened to 
the Henakanda. 

Membership of these two sides is hereditary ; and so strong 
is the party feeling or jealousy between them that those of one 
side usually avoid marriage with the members of the families 

1 As Hena (gahdpu) kandan is the term applied to a tree stump 
struck by lightning it would appear that originally such a stump was 
always used as the post. 
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belonging to the other side, and in fact never have much 
intercourse or friendly relations with them. In places where 
the Uda-pila men alone do the pulling, the Yata-pila men 
stand as onlookers under the tree. For managing the whole 
ceremony each party elects a temporary leader. 

At the beginning of the ceremony the two bars—the Ap- 
mola—and the ropes to be attached to the horns arc either 
first dedicated to the Goddess at the local dewala or temple, 
if there' be one devoted to Pattini at the village; or are separately 
taken in procession by their respective parties to the site 
of the contest, and placed on platforms or altars covered with 
flowers, each set in a separate small shed, which has been 
erected there for it. They are first purified by being deposited 
on the altar covered with flowers and there sprinkled with 
saffron water; incense is also waved round them. The 
kapurala invokes th(^ aid and favour of the Goddess, to the 
accompaniment of the jingling of hollow anklets or bracelets 
such as she wore, and of various musical instruments, such 
as tom-toms, small trumpets called horandewa, and cymbals. 

After this necessary preliminary, the horns are sometimes 
carried by the leaders in procession round the Henakanda, 
and followed by the kapurala and musicians. They are 
then attached to the bars which are to steady them, and are 
interlocked and bound round with cords which at first are 
placed loosely and then, after the accurate adjustment of the 
horns, are tightened by means of a tourniquet (tirinki). 

After a trial pulling at the respective ropes by the two 
parties, the Yata-pila rope is tied to the loops round the tree, 
and the Uda-pila rope to the Henakanda, which is inclined 
towards the tree for the purpose. Where it is the custom 
of the Yata-pila men to join in the final pulling both parties 
then unite in tugging at ropes attached to the top of the 
Henakanda, or passed though a hole in it and fastened to the 
Uda-pila log—until one horn is broken. 

The leaders then examine the horns and ascertain whether 
the Yata-pila or Uda-pila one has given way. The victorious 
horn is removed, wrapped in white cloth, and carried under a 
white canopy round the Henakanda in a procession, accom- 
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panied by the music, and is again placed in the dewala, or 

the temporary shed erected for it. 

A rope is then stretched from the tree to the Henakanda, 
and the losing party are made to stand or sit on one side of it 
while the winners take up a position on the opposite side and 
jeer at them, exhausting their vocabulary, which is a some¬ 
what replete one, of abusive and foul language. In the ex¬ 
pressive words of Captain Robert Knox ‘ Upon the breaking 
of the stick, that Party that hath won doth not a little rejoyce, 
which rejoycing is exprest by Dancing and Singing, and uttering 
such sordid beastly Expressions together with Postures of 
their Bodies, as I omit to write them, it being their shame in 
acting, and would be mine in rehearsing. For he is at that 
time most renowned that behaves himself most shameless 
and beastlike.' ^ 

After one or two [properly seven] horns have been broken, 
Mr. Bell states that the final victorious horn, wrapped in 
white cloth, is again sprinkled with saffron-water and incensed 
as before. It is then brought out of the dewala or the shed 
in which it had been carefully placed, and is carried through 
the village by the kapurala, or on the head of a kattadiya 
(a ' devil-dancer ’), over whom a white canopy is held, in a 
nocturnal procession, with torches and censers, and accom¬ 
panied by kapuralas, or devil-priests, and the available 
music and dancers, some preceding and some following it. 
The houses of the victorious party, which have been prepared 
beforehand by cleaning and white-washing, are visited in 
turn, and blessings, to the accompaniment of the jingling 
of the hollow bangle or bracelet of Pattini, are invoked on 
their residents, who offer refreshments in return. 

The whole ceremony is considered to be a religious one 
to a Goddess, and is therefore termed a pujdwa, that offered to a 
demon being denominated a pidlma. Where it is an annual 
ceremony it is usual for the opposing parties to pay in alternate 
years any expenses connected with it. 

Although there are local variations in the form of the cere- 


1 An Historical Relation of the Island Ceylon, 1681, p, 97. 
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mony, the essential parts of it are everywhere similar ; these 
are the purification and dedication of the articles used, the pull¬ 
ing at the horns until one gives way, and the employment of 
abusive and foul language and gestures against the losing party. 

Dodan Keliya, * the Orange Game,’ or Dehi Keliya, ‘ the 
Lime Game.’ 

In the North-western Province this game comes after the 
An Keliya. The two parties take the oranges intended for the 
game to the dewala, where they are placed in heaps in front of 
th(‘ entrance. They are then purified by sprinkling them with 
safiron-water, and waving incense and lights around them ; 
and they are afterwards consecrated to the Goddess, like the 
articles used in the Horn-pulling game. 

In playing the game the Yata-pila and U(Ja-pila parties 
are arranged on opposite sides of a long line, and the oranges 
are thrown or rolled across it from each side alternately, those 
on the opposing side striking them with oranges held in their 
hands as in the following game, until all belonging to one 
side have been broken. Limes are sometimes used instead 
of oranges, being then thrown over the line at the opponents, 
who must prevent them from passing over a boundary line 
at the back, which they also may not cross. 

Pol Keliya, ' the Coconut Game.’ 

This follows the Orange game. The Yata-pila and Uda- 
pila parties bring up large numbers of Coconuts of a special 
small green variety with very thick shells, called Pora-pol, 
' Fighting Coconut.’ It is allowable to purchase them for the 
ceremony, and Mr. Ludovisi stated that very high prices 
were sometimes paid for those taken from trees which were 
known to produce nuts with shells of extreme thickness. He 
mentioned an instance in which as much as thirty shillings 
were paid for a single nut. Other nuts are procured from trees 
the produce of which the owner, when sick, has vowed to 
devote to the yearly Pol Keliya in case of his recovery through 
the good offices of Pattini. The nuts of the Pora-Pol trees 
may be eaten as usual during the rest of the year. 
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Like the Oranges, the Coconuts are heaped up by the two 
parties in front of the dewala, and are there purified by lus¬ 
tration and the waving of incense and lights round them, these 
being technically known as ‘ the three Tewdwa.’ They are 
then dedicated to the service of the Goddess, after which 
they are removed to the site of the contest. 

The two leaders then proceed to divide them into equally- 
matched pairs, large nuts against large ones, and small nuts 
against those of similar size. A long line is also drawn on the 
ground, on the opposite sides of which the two parties take up 
their positions. 

The game is then commenced by the Yata-pila leader’s 
throwing a nut across the line at the leader of the opposite 
party, who stops it by striking it as it comes with the paired 
nut which he holds in his hand. The result of the blow is that 
one nut or the other is usually broken by the shock, and this 
broken nut then belongs to the side of the victor. The Uda- 
pila leader in his turn throws a nut at the captain of the Yata- 
pila side, who receives it in a similar manner ; and the game is 
continued in this way by the members of the two parties 
alternately until all the consecrated nuts on one side or the 
other have been broken. If the number of nuts be very 
large other batches may be consecrated on succeeding days, 
and broken in the same manner ; but the game often ends in 
one day, after fifty to eighty nuts have been broken. On 
special occasions the number is said to rise up to three hundred 
nuts, or even more ; and in one game the breaking occupied 
six days. 

As in the Horn-pulling game, the losing party who have no 
unbroken nuts are subjected to the abuse of the victors. 

After the nuts of one side have been exhausted, oil is expressed 
from all the consecrated nuts for the use of the dewala, as 
well as for any lights required in connection with these cere¬ 
monies. 

Mal Keliya, ' the Flower Game.' 

This game takes place at the dewala of the Goddess, and 
the flowers used are those of the Coconut palm and the Areka 

T T 
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palm. These are placed under a tree near the dewala, and, 
I was informed, are not offered to Pattini. 

The game consists in dancing and in playing the double 
kettle-drum which is used at Buddhist temples. I do not 
possess any detailed information regarding it. In some places 
the ceremony of ' Cutting the Waters ' is performed after the 
Mai Keliya ; but these customs and the order of the games 
appear to differ in various districts. 

Commonly, all these games or ceremonies are concluded by 
a village feast, for which both the opposing parties provide the 
materials, and of which both partake. At the end of it all 
shout “ Hoyiya,’' and disperse to their homes. 

If the Uda-pila party be victorious in these games it is looked 
upon as a prognostic of misfortune and sickness in the district, 
according to my information. Ludovisi reversed the omen. 
They are all believed to be efficacious in driving away sickness, 
and even in causing rain to fall when needed. 



XV 


THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION OF 
THE CROSS AND THE SWASTIKA 

I N the last chapter reference was made to a series of diagrams 
cut upon the roofing slabs of the Kama temple in Egypt, 
which was completed by Seti I (1366-1333 b.c.). I now give 
illustrations of the different types of these designs, including 
those which were partly cut away by the masons when they 
came to fit the slabs together on the spot (Fig. No. 273). 

Among these engravings it is interesting to observe the 
forms of Guarded Crosses, of which several examples occur, 
with the lines at the ends of the arms straight in some instances 
and forked in others. It will be recognised that some of 
them resemble certain designs on the terra-cotta whorls found 
by Dr. Schliemann in the ruins of the early cities at Hissarlik 
or Troy. In addition, there are some Swastikas and designs 
allied to them, and outlines of sandals ^ and hands, which 
are well-known guards against the Evil Eye ; and especially 
there is to be seen the nearest approach, so far as I am aware, 
to the raised Swastika symbol of early Ceylon. 

Several of the designs are employed in Ceylon at the present 
day, as magical diagrams for protection against the unlucky 
influences of planets and demons, whether the evil be in the 
form of sickness, or misfortune, or merely evil dreams (which 
are always evil omens) ; and the star with papyrus buds 
at the ends of the arms occurs, with circles instead of buds, 
among the magical signs on an Egyptian amulet of the fourth 
or fifth century a.d., which is illustrated by Dr. Budge in 
his work on Egyptian Magic, p. 179. The guarded crosses 
probably can be explained in no other way than as magical 
diagrams ; and the general connection of nearly all the designs 

^ There were many examples of the outline of the right foot, and 
duplicates of some of the other simpler designs. 

ei3 
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is so self-evident that it is safe to assert that the whole have a 
mystical signification which is based on their protective func¬ 
tions, as I have already explained in the chapter on the ancient 
coins of Ceylon. 

We learn from Egyptian records that immediately before 
and immediately after the period when the Kurna temple 
was being constructed, much attention was paid in Thebes 
to the action of magic. It is stated of Amenhetep, the minister 
of King Amenhetep III (1450-1430 b.c.), ‘ Profound know¬ 
ledge of the mysteries of magic were (sic) attributed to him. 
On this subject he wrote certain works which maintained 
their reputation for more than a thousand years after his 
death.’ ^ Copies of two of them are preserved in European 
libraries. He himself claimed in the inscription on his statue 
that he knew all the deep mysteries of literature, and that 
every secret thing was known to him.^ 

Professor Maspero says of Prince Khamoisit (Kha-em-Uast), 
the grandson of Seti I, * He had a great reputation for his 
knowledge of abstruse theological questions and of the science 
of magic—a later age attributing to him the composition 
of several books on magic giving directions for the invocation 
of spirits belonging to this world and the world beyond.’ ^ 
In the story of Setna, the manuscript of which is attributed 
by Professor Maspero to the third century b.c., it is recorded 
of this prince, ‘ Satni Khamo'is was well acquainted with 
all matters : he could read books in the sacred text and the 
books of the Double House of Life [explained by the learned 
professor as * the magical books of the priestly library ’], 
and the works which are engraved on steles and on the walls 
of the temples, and he knew the virtues of amulets and talis¬ 
mans, and he understood how to compose them and to draw 
up writings of power, for he was a magician who was unequalled 
in the land of Egypt.’ ^ 

Decorations composed of various highly developed forms 

1 Maspero. The Struggle of the Nations, English Translation, p. 448. 

2 Dr. Budge. History of Egypt, VoL iv, p. io6. 

s Maspero. Loc. cit. p. 425. 

^ Maspero. Conies Egyptians, 1882, p. 47 * 
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of Swastika were painted on the ceilings of tombs of the eight¬ 
eenth dynasty, which held the throne at this time, and the 
upright cross is also found on Egyptian glazed pottery of 
about the thirteenth century b.c.^ 

It is therefore not surprising that the intelligent stone¬ 
cutters and masons who executed the admirable works of 
this period should possess some knowledge of magical diagrams 
and, possibly in the quarries, should have chiselled many 
of them on the upper side of the slabs of the Kurna temple, 
and perhaps at other sites where they have not been searched 
for. The fact that three diagrams were partly cut away in 
fitting the stones together is itself an absolute proof that 
some, at least, were incised while the construction of the 
temple was in progress, and before the roof stones were finally 
laid in position. The whole probabilities therefore lead me 
to believe that all were cut by the workmen at the same date, 
which must be about 1360 to 1370 b.c. 

I have already stated that probably the earliest known 
Swastika to which a definite age can be assigned occurs on 
pottery of the lowest remains of the first city on the site of 
Troy, which was in existence before 2500 b.c. As it is not a 
simple design, but forms part of a diagram in which it is 
surrounded by three rectangles, one outside the other, it 
must have been invented at an earlier time the date of which 
is unknown, but may possibly belong to the fourth millennium 
B.c. But some of the Kurna figures, and other diagrams that 
are unmistakably closely allied to them, can be traced back 
to an even earlier period. 

Of these designs, the upright cross enclosed in a square 
was much used in ancient times. It is found throughout 
Europe, Asia, and Central America. It is a character in 
Accadian and Assyrian writing, and forms the side of the 
throne of the deity on some Chaldean cylinders,^ and is on a 
mould from Kouyunjik.^ It is on Egyptian pottery of the 

1 Hall. The Earliest Civilisation of Greece, p. 185. 

2 Maspero. The Dawn of Civilization, p. 681. Perrot and Chipiez. 
A History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, Vol. ii, p. 266. 

* Layard. Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, p. 597. 
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thirteenth centurj^B.c. It appears on a vase of the second city 
of Troy,^ on the early pottery of Mycenae,* on a gem from 
Cyprus,® and on a vase from Cyprus.* It is not uncommon 
among the objects found at European Lake Dwellings.® 
It is figured on some of the earliest coins of India and 
Ceylon, it occurs among Chinese characters, and it is to 
be seen in the carvings of Uxmal in Yucatan. Thus it 
is certain that it had some other signification than a mere 
decorative one, and also that it was not simply a diagram 
used for playing a game like Nerenchi. 

In Egyptian drawings a plain square represents an enclosure 
or a house, as in the ideograph of a hawk standing in a square— 
‘ the House of Horus.’ In Dr. Sayce’s Elementary Grammar, 
second edition, its meaning in Accadian and Assyrian char¬ 
acters is stated to be ‘ to bind, gathering, enclosing.’ Col. 
Conder says of the ' Hittite ' character which represents it, 
' it clearly signifies an enclosure.® In Chinese characters 
the plain square also means ' an enclosure.’ Its function 
in the design is therefore to house or to enclose, and thus 
to protect, the cross placed inside it; and apparently it is 
not an essential part of the figure. 

The early meaning of the upright cross is less obvious. 
According to Professor Maspero a double cross, consisting of a 
vertical one and a diagonal one, enclosed in a circle, originally 
represented a map of the sky."^ When the circle was omitted 
the interlaced crosses came to symbolise planets or stars, 
and as the greater Gods had astral powers,® eventually any 
god ; and this emblem accordingly accompanies the names 
of all gods in the earliest Chaldean inscriptions, and in a 
simplified shape the names of all Assyrian gods. 

But this is a compound design, composed of three symbols, 

^ Schliemann. Troy, p. 50. 

* Schliemann. Mycenae, Plate 10, Fig. 47. 

* Cesnola. Salaminia, Plate 15, Fig. 51. 

* Wilson. The Swastika, p. 841. 

® Munro. The Lake Dwellings of Europe, pp. 72, 173, 175. 

* The Hittites and their Language, p. 227. 

’ The Dawn of Civilization, p. 726. 

® Kixig. Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, p. 109. 
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each of which, when considered separately, must have had 
its own meaning in primitive times. It is not probable that 
the upright cross was obtained by a dissection of the complex 
sky symbol into its three components, the circle, and the 
vertical and oblique crosses ; but rather that the symbol 
which represented the sky was formed by the union of these 
three ancient simple forms, with only one of which we are 
at present concerned. 

To ascertain the early meaning of the upright cross we 
must go back, as in the case of the square, to its use in the 
first alphabets. 

In Egyptian hieroglyphics the cross formed of two upright 
lines connected at the ends, with one central cross-bar, signifies 
‘ to be in,’ or ‘ to dwell in.’ ^ 

In Accadian and Assyrian, according to Dr. Sayce’s Gram¬ 
mar, a vertical cross made with two wedges has several mean¬ 
ings, some of which are ' to dwell, to take ; oracle, heap, 
family, offspring, liver, white, high.’ The upright cross 
also forms part of an ideogram used for fire, which is inter¬ 
preted ‘ Cross wood ’ ; but possibly—as the remarks which 
follow show—may mean ' auspicious ’ wood. The upright cross 
of two upright lines and one transverse bar—representing the 
Egyptian form—-when combined with the four wedges which 
compose the character for ‘ good, great, multitude, propitious,’ 
means ‘ wind, breath, brightness, heaven, rain, Rammanu 
(the Air-god), sky, earth,’ The whole of these are terms 
which in the East and in Africa, even at the present day, 
would be thought to be very auspicious, there being in them 
nothing to indicate loss or deficiency, or defect, but, on the 
contrary, the opposites. 

The upright cross inside a square is also an auspicious 
expression. As the word lu it means * flocks, sheep ’ ; as 
udu, ‘ sheep, lamb, gazelle,’ that is, animals suitable for offering 
to the gods. As dih its meaning is ‘ tablet, to cross, to seize, 
to hold.’ These are also auspicious, as indicating success, 
gain, and a slab on which a god or king may be depicted 


^ Dr. Budge. Easy Lessons in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
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The sound khi which means ' good ' in Accadian is represented 
in ' Hittite ' inscriptions by a vertical cross.^ 

In Chinese writing the upright cross occurs as the chief 
part of the character for rice ^; and the vertical cross in the 
square forms an important part of the characters meaning 
‘ happiness/ and therefore must have been thought to be very 
auspicious. The whole design, according to Doolittle, is 
much used as an emblem of good luck.’’ 

In dealing with magical ideas it is an invariable rule that 
whatever is auspicious is protective. It is an omen of good 
and good-luck, and as such it necessarily excludes whatever 
is evil and unlucky. As all unlucky acts or states are— 
according to primitive ideas—due to the injurious influence 
of evil spirits it follows that all auspicious acts and things 
and terms have guardian powers against such influences. 
It is manifest, therefore, that at the time when th(' earliest 
alphabets were being invented the Cross, having auspicious 
significations, was a protecting emblem.'^ 

As an example we may take the Accadian ideograph for 
' tomb/ which is formed of the character for ‘ corpse,’ enclosed 
in an oblong—the coffin or grave—in which, at the head of 
the body, is placed an upright cross formed of two wedges— 
apparently, as the idea of ' tomb ' is complete without it, 
depicted there with the belief that it will guard the body 
from demoniacal interference. This seems to be evidence 
that the upright cross actually had a protective signification 
at so early a date as, say, 5000 b.c. 

In India, also, it was employed in a similar manner. General 
Maisey remarked in Sdnchi and its Remains (p. 12, foot-note), 
' Many of the relic-chambers opened at Sanchi, and other 
places, were Swastika-shaped in plan, as also were the funeral 
chambers found in some of the kistvaens of Southern India ; 

1 Col. Conder. The Hittites and their Language, p. 254. 

2 The Atharva Veda calls Rice and Barley, ‘ the two healing, immor¬ 
tal children of Heaven.’ 

3 Social Life of the Chinese. Hood’s revision, 1868, p. 569. 

^ A cross of reeds is employed by the Bushmen of South Africa, and 
is placed upon the body as a remedial agent in cases of extreme sickness 
(Stow. The Races of South Africa, p. 120). 
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and in the centre of a Sthupa (dagaba] lately opened in the 
Madras Presidency this form of cross was found, marked in 
masonry, at the central place of deposit for relics.' I have 
already mentioned that Mr. Bell examined a dagaba at Anura- 
dhapura in which the relic-chamber was in the form of an ' even 
cross.’ Whatever may be thought of the Accadian ideograph, 
there can be no doubt that in these instances the function 
of the cross was to protect the relics, which were human 
remains, from interference by evil-disposed spirits. 

The function of the upright cross in the square or circle 
which constantly appears among the amulets and ornaments 
of the Neolithic and later Lake Dwellings, and American 
Mound Builders, was probably similar. As an auspicious 
symbol it would be thought to defend its wearer from evil. 

Although it may have had a very simple foundation, it 
is not easy in these days to comprehend the primitive reasoning 
according to which the upright cross came to acquire its 
peculiarly propitious character. An illustration of the early 
belief in its defensive properties occurs in the Atharva Veda, 
iii, 12 (Bloomfield’s translation), in which on the erection 
of a dwelling it is the Cross Beam of the house, and not, as 
might be expected, the central post on which the roof rests, 
that is prayed to guard the building, in these words : ‘‘ Do 
thou, O Cross Beam, according to regulation ascend the post; 
do thou, mightily ruling, hold off the enemies.” Until the 
beam is in position the Cross is not present; as the member 
which completes the protecting emblem it is therefore more 
important as the defender of the house than the post which 
supported the roof. The ‘ enemies ’ would be chiefly or 
entirely spiritual foes, of course. 

The upright Cross is also carved as an emblem carried by 
a guardian deity, probably Ayiyanar, the Guardian Forest 
God, on a pillar at the Jetavana dagaba at Anuradhapura 
(Fig. No. 37), and it is the common emblem of the Egyptian 
gods. 

For an elucidation of this belief in the power of the Cross 
it appears to be necessary to consider the diagram as a sym¬ 
bolical pictograph of a simple idea which would appeal to 
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the mind of early man. The cross may be described either 
as four equidistant straight lines radiating from a central 
point, or, as in the example just given, one straight line laid 
at a right angle across another straight line. The latter 
is the simpler and therefore probably earlier notion of it, 
and also the one that the most obviously aids a solution of 
the difficulty which appears to me not to overstrain prob¬ 
abilities, although I expressly bring it forward as a tentative 
explanation. 

Although the upright cross forms part of the characters 
which represent fire, it does not appear that the sacred fire 
of the Assyrians was obtained by means of the transverse 
friction described in the chapter on the Modern Vaeddas. 
The statue of the Fire-god of Assyria, Gibil, shows him holding 
an upright twirling-stick which he is turning with his hands, 
like the Vaeddas. In India, also, the sacred fire is obtained 
with the twirling-stick and not by cross friction. 

Thus although some part of the auspicious character of 
the upright cross is probably due to its being a representation 
of the two sticks used in primitive times for causing fire by 
transverse friction, the various meanings to express which 
this symbol is employed seem to show that some other addi¬ 
tional interpretation must be found for it. 

Remembering that in Egyptian and Assyrian drawings 
an oblong with ripples marked on it represents a pool of water, 
or if open at the ends, a river ; and that in Accadian, a hori¬ 
zontal oblong with two wedges inside it, one behind the other, 
pointing to the right, signifies running water, I suggest that 
it is within the bounds of possibility that, as one meaning of 
the Cross, one bar originally symbolised a river, and after¬ 
wards any other obstruction in a person s path, while the 
transverse bar typified a successful crossing of it. It will 
be noticed that in Accadian and Assyrian * to cross ' is actually 
one of the meanings of the upright cross in the square. The 
Cross might thus eventually come to typify success in over¬ 
coming obstacles in general. s all obstacles or dangers 
were, and are still by many persons, believed to be due to 
the unfavourable actions of evil spirits, the Cross would in 
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that case indicate a general freedom from the interference of 
all such opposing evil influences. 

If some notion of this kind was idealised in the upright 
Cross it may explain the adoption of it as a suitable emblem 
for the Gods, and as a symbol of life—that is, of continued 
existence, and not of generation, or the calling of new life 
into being—the cessation of life being due only to evil magic 
or the influence of evil powers, the action of which would be 
prevented by it. through its being a powerful auspicious 
emblem. 

The early Indian Aryans were acquainted with the same 
metaphor as illustrating a successful overcoming of obstacles, 
whether physical, or mental, or spiritual. In the Rig Veda, 
Book i, hymn 99, i (Translation by Griffiths), the hymn runs : 
‘ May Agni carry us through all our troubles, through grief 
as in a boat across a river.' This takes the idea back to the 
third millennium b.c. 

In Book ix, hymn 73, i, it is stated, ' that Asura has formed, 
to seize, three lofty heights. The ships of truth have borne 
the pious man across.’ 

The author of one of the hymns of the Atharva Veda (Bloom¬ 
field’s Translation, viii, 2, 9 ; p. 56) seems to have had the 
Cross in the square or circle in his mind when he composed 
the verse—“ The missile of the Gods shall pass thee by. I 
pass thee across the mist (of death) ; from death I have res¬ 
cued thee. Removing far the flesh-devouring Agni, a barrier 
do I set around thee that tliou mayest live.” That is, as 
the mystical Cross is protected by its enclosing line, so shall 
the patient’s life be preserved by the barrier against evil 
influences raised by the magical virtues of the incantation. 
In this case one bar of the Cross might typify the ‘ misty 
road' of death (i'. 10), and the other the safe passage across 
it. 

Sir F. Max Muller said of Buddhist teaching that ‘ the 
very definition of virtue was that it helped man to cross over 
to the other shore.' ^ 


^ Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. i. p. 248. 
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If such metaphors as these were to be rendered ideographically 
in the simplest manner by a mystical diagram, the design 
would almost necessarily adopt the form of either one or 
two straight lines crossed by another line which would indicate 
the track taken by the person. 

In Cheiromancy, an Eastern art, we find an actual example 
of a journey represented by a single line. A single line round 
the base of the thumb typifies the owner’s journey through 
life, and breaks in it or lines across it indicate obstacles or 
dangers encountered or overcome on the way. 

The theory regarding the action of magic which is adhered 
to by Sinhalese magicians, although far from agreeing with 
the opinions of many European authorities of the present 
day, appears to correctly preserve the primitive ideas on 
the subject, if we may judge by the notions current in Early 
Egypt,' Western Africa,^ Australia,® and China.^ According 
to it, injurious magic does not perform, and cannot possibly 
in any way perform the required acts of itself, but is merely 
the authorisation, or some say—as in Egypt ® and China,®— 
the command, issued to malevolent spirits to intervene in 
the manner desired by the magician. The position is defined 
in terms which nearly coincide with the Sinhalese ideas, in 
one of Asvaghosha’s sermons as translated in Beal’s Buddhist 
Literature in China, p. no :— 

‘ Because of lust and anger and ignorance 
These wicked charms [spells] arc used ; 

And when these harmful words are woven. 

Then the evil spirits catch the words 
And with them hurt the world, 

And do deeds of mischief everywhere.’ 

It is evident that, conversely, beneficial magic must act 

1 Dr. Budge. Egyptian Magic. 

2 Dr. Nassau. Fetishism in West Africa ; Baudin. Fetichism and 
Fetich Worshippers. 

3 Dr. Howitt, The Native Tribes of South-east Australia. Spencer 
and Gillen. The Native Tribes of Central Australia. 

^ Dr. de Groot. The Religious System of China. 

® Dr. Budge. Egyptian Magic, p. 4. 

® Dr. de Groot, op. cit. Vol. v, p. 917. 
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in a similar manner, through its influence over benevolent 
spirits, in addition to its own inherent protective action in 
some cases, owing to its power of repelling evil spirits.^ Thus 
the Cross, being continually a pow^erful beneficial and pro¬ 
tective symbol, becomes the permanent dwelling of a favour¬ 
able spirit, exactly like the fetish amulets of Africa. Its 
Egyptian and Accadian meaning ' to dwell ’ may possibly 
have some connection with this belief. 

Like the later magical circle, the enclosing line round the 
Cross would be thought to guard it from the intrusion of 
unfavourable spirits, who might neutralise its beneficial 
qualities. Both benevolent and malevolent spirits have a 
well-marked partiality for Crosses, and cross-roads are univer- 
.‘ially supposed to be favourite spirit-haunts. In West Africa 
I learnt from the Jdlas of the Gambia Valley that the treat¬ 
ment for some diseases is only effective when the medicine 
is prepared and applied in the middle of a road-crossing. 

In India, cross-roads are included with the temples of the 
Gods as auspicious objects,^ and the Rig Veda (ii, 5, 6) states 
that Agni stands ‘on sure ground where paths are parted.' 
Buddha specially pointed out that such places are suitable 
sites for the erection of dagabas.^ Of course the relics depos¬ 
ited in them would there receive the protection of favourable 
spirits. This will explain why it was usual to make four (or 
at any rate three) entrances to the enclosures in which the 
early dagabas were erected ; by their construction the edifices 
became situated at cross-roads. To what extent the guard¬ 
ian spirits are thought to defend such structures may be 
judged by the general belief in Ceylon that any persons who 
break into one unlawfully will certainly die within a year. 
Several instances of such deaths have been related to me. 

Notwithstanding the opinions which several learned authors 
have expressed on the subject, I am unable to feel satisfied 

^ As when their names, or, as in the Kalevala, their origins, are 
mentioned. Compare also Rig Veda, i, 156, v. 2, 3. 

2 S.B.E., Vol. ii, T/ie Sacred Laws of the Aryas, p. 223. 

® S.B.E., Vol. -iu, Buddhist Suttas (Davids), pp. 93 and 125. See also 
The Jdtaka, No. 418, Vol. iii, p. 260. 
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that among the earliest ideas regarding the upright cross ^ 
and especially the upright cross in the square, there was any 
notion that it indicated generation, or the production of 
the sacred fire, or more than one attribute of even the sun. 

As regards the first of these, the reason of the delineation 
of the Cross ^ or Swastika ^ on female figures is probably 
because of its inherent protective powers, the need of which 
is explained by Crawley in ‘ The Mystic Rose/ 

I am not aware of any instance in which the Cross or Swas¬ 
tika is used in fire-making excepting the cross-friction or 
sawing method previously described, which, as I have already 
stated, does not appear to have been the mode adopted for 
obtaining the sacred fire of the Euphrates valley and is not 
used for that of Hinduism. I'hat the Cross had no special 
primitive connection with this idea is perhaps shown by its 
being employed in Accadian in expressing the words ' earth, 
rain, white.' In the Arani which is used for producing the 
holy fire (Agni) of India, a single piece of wood, the Adhararani, 
is laid on the ground, and the drill, the Uttararani or Pramantha 
is held vertically on it, and turned by a string the two ends 
of which are pulled alternately by another officiator. The 
point of the drill rests in a hole ' a small shallow round cavity * 
in the lower piece.^ That such was the early form of the 
instrument is shown by the hymn 29 of Book iii of the Rig 
Veda, which says : 

Here is the gear for friction, here tinder made ready for the spark. 
Bring thou the Matron [the lower stick]; we will rub Agni in ancient 
fashion forth. 

In the two fire-sticks jatavedas [Agni] lieth. . . . 

Lay this with care on that which lies extended. 


With regard to its being a symbol of the sun, it has not 
this signification in Accadian, or Assyrian, or Egyptian writing. 

^ Schliemann, Troy, p. 35. Cunningham. The Stupa of Bharhut, 
Plates of statues in relief. 

2 Wilson. The Swastika, p. 829. 

® Crookes, The Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 
Vol. ii, p. 194 - 
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Against it may also be cited the shapes of several early forms 
of Swastika from Troy, such as 

d^, rE, rE.anti . 

which arc opposed to the identification of the Swastika as 
the wheel of the sun. In Chaldea and Assyria, in most in¬ 
stances the sun is symbolised as a six or eight-rayed star or 
wheel, which equally stands for stars and several other gods ; 
and the upright cross often forms no portion of the diagram. 
If it actually represented the sun it could not be omitted 
from such designs in the cases where the Sun-God is indicated. 

The Assyrian design with only four arms appears to be 
an incomplete picture of the compound type that had eight 
rays, four of which have been omitted. In the examples 
of the eight-rayed symbol which typify the sun, and consist 
of two crosses, a diagonal and an upright one, the diagonal 
cross certainly represents the vivifying and brilliant light¬ 
giving rays,i while the upright one may indicate another 
attribute of the Sun-God, that is, his protective quality. 
If it represented the God himself there could be no need to 
surround it by a circle, as is usually done when there are 
only four arms. When this portion of the design was alone 
pourtrayed the intention probably was to emphasise chiefly 
the guarding power of this deity, referring to which Lenormant 
remarked, * according to the magical hymns, the diurnal 
sun, shining in the highest regions of the heavens and dissi¬ 
pating the darkness, was one of the most active protecting 
gods .’2 In numerous prayers in the magical texts supplica¬ 
tions are addressed to him for his protection. As a matter 
of fact, the Accadian as well as the Egyptian emblem of the 
sun was not a cross but, as one would naturally expect, a circle, 
the sun’s disk, which when depicted by means of wedges 
became a lozenge. 

^ Maspero. The Dawn of Civilization, King and Hall. Egypt 

and Western Asia, p. 256. The light rays are shown unmistakably in 
these illustrations. 

2 Chaldean Magic, p. 178. 
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Both the cross in the square and the sun symbol occur in 
an inscription cut on the surface of a large rock at the side 
of an early dagaba at a monastery at Ottappuwa, in the North- 
central Province of Ceylon. It is a record left by a king 
who is variously termed in the histories Kani-raja, Kanijanii, 
or Kanirajanu (30-33 a.d.). As the names of the two sym¬ 
bols are also appended in it, the inscription is of considerable 
interest, and I therefore give a fac-simile (Fig. No. 153), with 
a transliteration and translation of it. 

(i) Sirikana raja (2) maha dama yaha (3) tubahi 
c(e)tiya (4) (n)ti bojana hala (5) pama maluka ca (6) hoti. 
Two symbols. Na sara ru (7) go ravi. 

The two symbols are an upright cross in a square, and a 
circle with a central dot, having a small cross dependent 
from its circumference. 

' King Sirikana, having established the glory of the 
Great Law [the Buddhist faith], built a refectory near 
the dagaba, and enlarged the enclosure. (Two sym¬ 
bols). Figure of a Naga pool; rayed Sun.’ 

The cross below the sun evidently symbolises the protecting 
rays ; it appears to represent one of the * arrowy rays ’ of 
the Rig Veda, which discomfited the demons. The square 
alone may be the figure of the pool inhabited by Nagas, the 
cross which is marked on it being in that case simply a pro¬ 
tective emblem intended to keep out evil demons such as 
Rakshasas, who according to the Jataka stories were accus¬ 
tomed to haunt pools of water. Plain rectangles with fish 
inside them or at their side represent pools in the earliest 
Indian coins. It is obvious that in this instance the cross 
can have no connection with fire. 

There can be no doubt that both emblems are cut at the 
site on account of their powers as demon frighteners. I 
have already stated that slabs on which are carved the figures 
of Cobras (Nagas) in high relief are set up as protectors at 
the base of dagabas and at the outlets of the larger sluices 
in Ceylon. In the present case the belief of the carver, or 
perhaps the king himself, appears to have been that the exist¬ 
ence of the Naga pool would ensure the presence of the 

u u 
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guardian Nagas for the 'protection of the relics in the 
dagaba. 

This example of the representation of the sun shows how 
necessary it is to guard against reading astrological, and I 
may add also Phallic, meanings in early diagrams where 
their designers may have never intended them to be under¬ 
stood. 

The upright cross inside an oblong is also represented in 



*74, Flower Altar. hwr Vammlyod I, E P. 



Yantra -gala . Anuraolhapura . 

Figs. 274, 275. Early Crosses in Ceylon. 

relief on the surface of a stone altar slab for flower offerings 
at a ruined monastery in thick uninhabited forest near Vammi- 
yadi tank in South-eastern Ceylon (Fig. 274). The dividing 
walls of the hollows in the stone receptacles termed yantra 
gala in Ceylon, for containing treasures, especially * the nine 
gems,’ which were often deposited in the base of dagabas 
or at other monastic sites, are commonly cut in the form 
of a rectangular cross composed of four lines in each direction, 
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enclosed in a square or oblong (Fig. 275). In all these in¬ 
stances the guarding power of the cross against evil influences, 
especially when enclosed in the rectangle, is doubtless the 
reason of the adoption of these symbolic designs. We have 
the same idea represented in the protecting fence round the 
sacred tree or other sacred symbols in the early Indian and 
Ceylon coins ; each side of it is usually in the form of the 
upright cross enclosed in the rectangle. 

Possibly it is to be seen also in the common ' Buddhist 
railing ' round early dagabas and monastic edifices in India 
and Ceylon, in which the horizontal bar is usually supple¬ 
mented by two others. The three bars may be intended 
to typify the three Protections or ‘ Refuges ’ (the Buddha, 
the Law, and the Community of Monks) on the defensive 
power of which against all forms of evil every Buddhist 
depends. The whole forms a magical circle or boundary 
round the edifice. 

I now suggest that it was from such a magical cross, defended 
by its enclosing square, that the Swastika was developed, 
as a magical protective diagram. This derivation is rendered 
the more probable by the fact that in the most carefully 
drawn Swastikas the second portion of each arm forms 
exactly half the side of the enclosing square. A later type 
of the diagram still adhered to the lines of the same enclosing 
square, and has a third short line, forming a quarter of the 
next side of the square, at the end of the usual arm. These 
four forms are 

In symbolism it is unnecessary to depict a design in full ; 
a portion of it may stand for the whole, like the single ray 
of the sun-emblem in the Sinhalese inscription at Ottappuwa. 
Thus the bent arms of the Sw^tika would sufficiently show 

1 Wilson. The Swastika, pp. 850, 851. 852, 856, 867, 876 ; Du ChaiUu. 
The Viking Age, Vol. i, pp. 192 and 206. 
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that the Cross was guarded by its enclosing square, and it 
would be optional to turn the second part of the arm in either 
direction, to the right or left. All magic being enveloped in 
mystery by its professors, the omission of an unessential 
part of the primitive diagram may have been thought to 
increase the mystical effect. 

Another form, which some might think more protective, 
consisted of the Cross with the second part of the arms turned 
in both directions, to the right and left, leaving, in its sim¬ 
plest shape, only the angles of the square unrepresented, 
perhaps because internal corntTS in houses are liable to be- 
.come lurking-places for evil spirits. It has been called by 
Mr. J. M. Campbell the ' Guarded Cross.'^ This design occurs 
on early terra-cotta whorls of Troy, and on pottery from 
Mycenae. In the British Museum there are three speci¬ 
mens from Honduras, cut in flint; and it appears in the 
Palenque reliefs of Central America. It is also included in 
the Kurna designs. That it is only a variant of the Swas¬ 
tika is shown by the last form from Troy previously illus¬ 
trated 2 (see p. 656). 

A third type, which may be termed the Barred Cross, 
or Barred Swastika, was subsequently developed. In it, 
one or two lines are placed across the arms of the Cross or 
Swastika, at their ends or at a short distance from them. 
Specimens of this variety of Swastika occur on early Indian 
and Ceylon coins, and the Cross is found on pottery of the 
first city at Troy, and on a fragment of pottery from the 
later Lake Settlement at Paladru in France, and of course 
very commonly in later Christian art. 

In addition to the Sw^tikas already illustrated, some of 
the simpler types of these early designs are as follows :— 

^ The Indian Antiquary, Vol. xxiii, p. 161, ‘ Notes on the Spirit Basis 
of Belief and Custom.’ 

2 Schliemann. Troy, Plate 24, Fig. 355. Compare also Coin No. 35, 
ante. 
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Dr. Schliemann also found a Swastika at Troy with a square 
at the end of each arm. All these guards or bars on the arms 
are equally intended for the protection of the Cross from the 
intrusion of evil influences, and symbolise the enclosing 
square ; they give increased protective powers to the cross or 
prevent its powers from being neutralised. 

I exclude the curved Swastikas from consideration, as 
they are unmistakably derived from the straight-lined figures, 
and because in them the ornamental character often pre¬ 
dominates. The meaning of the dots which sometimes accom¬ 
pany the first five designs is obscure. It may be doubted if 
there are any grounds for terming them ‘ nails.’ 

It will be observed that excepting special instances in 
which its meaning cannot be mistaken, I have omitted all 
reference to the oblique cross. It is not a figure from which 
the Swastika has been developed. Although in some cases 
it may have an import similar to that of the upright cross, 
in others it appears to possess a different meaning. 

No hypothesis regarding the signification of the Swastika 
can be satisfactory unless it furnishes a reasonable explanation 
of all the simpler forms which I have illustrated. This I 

^ Each of these plain types numbered r, 2, 3 and 4 is also often 
enclosed in one or more squares or circles. 

* The types numbered i and 2 are sometimes drawn with more lines, 
up to seven in number. The forms numbered 2 and 3 are used by 
some members of the Kurnai tribe of South-east Australia, as personal 
marks on opossum skin rugs (Howitt, The Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia^ p. 74). 
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believe has not been previously attempted to be given, except¬ 
ing in part by Mr. Campbell in his article in the Indian Anii- 
quary. Whether the present solution be accepted in its 
entirety or not, it does at least provide a possible reason for 
them ; it remains for others to decide if this is an adequate 
one. 

Among other sites these diagrams are to be seen at the 
following places. 

No. 1. A prehistoric character in the earliest of all writing, 
the linear Sumerian or Accadian script—say 5000 b.c. (Bos- 
cawen. The First of Empires, p. 57). 

No. 2. On the earliest Egyptian red vases, possibly of 
the sixth millennium b.c. (Capart. Primitive Art in Egypt 
p. 106). Enclosed in a square this forms an Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyph on a plaque of King Aha, about 4400 b.c. (Dr. Budge. 
A History of Egypt, Vol. i, p. 78). Troy (Schliemann. Troy, 
p. 162, Fig. 116; Plate 46, Fig. 447; Plate 51, Fig. 495). 
Mycenae (Schliemann. Mycenae, p. 105, Fig. 160). Archaic 
Greek Pottery (Waring. Ceramic Art in Remote Ages, Plate 
33, Fig. 35). Egypt (Perrot and Chipiez. Hist, of Art in 
Ancient Egypt, Vol. ii, p. 359). Cyprus (P. and C. Hist, 
of Ancient Art in Phoenicia, pp. ii and 297). In a peculiar 
Phrygian circular stone tumulus the body was deposited 
in the square made by the intersections of the stone-work 
built in this form (P. and C. Hist, of Art in Phrygia, etc., 
p. 50). Lake Dwellings (Munro. The Lake Dwellings of Europe, 
pp. 175 and 255). Kurna, both separately and enclosed in a 
circle. Early Indian Coins (Theobald. Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1890, ‘ Notes on some of the Symbols found 
on the Punch-marked Coins of Hindustan,’ Nos. 78, 108, 
112, 123). India (Sir A. Cunningham. The Stiipa of Bharhut, 
Plate 49, Fig. 6 ; Report No. xi of the Arch. Survey of India, 
Plate XI, Fig. 3, where the cross is formed of four Swastikas). 
American Indian Burial places (Wilson. The Swastika, p. 929). 
Ceylon (Magical diagrams). 

No. 2 a. Kurna. 
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No. 2 b. Kurna. American Grave-mounds (Second Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Bureau of Ethnology, Plates 
53 , 58, 59 )- 

No. 8 . Enclosed in a circle it forms an Egyptian hieroglyph. 
Troy (Schliemann. Troy, in ‘hundreds,’ p. 105). Mycenae 
(Schliemann. Mycenae, p. 194, Fig. 294 ; p. 259, Fig. 383 ; 
p. 265, Fig. 419). Cyprus (Cesnola. Cyprus, p. 68 ; Salaminia, 
pp. 254, 255 ; Plate 13, Fig. 30 ; Plate 15, Figs. 50 and 52). 
It is a character in a ‘ Hittite ’ inscription from Jerahis (Dr. 
Wright. The Empire of the Hittites, inscription J. I.). Phrygia, 
where it is a relief on a large panel at the end of a tomb (P. 
and C. Phrygia, etc., p. 65). Lake Dwellings (Munro. op. cit. 
pp. 14,17, 173,255). Central America (Wilson. The Swastika, 
p. 972). Early Indian Coins (Theobald, loc. cit. Nos. 162, 
177, 225, 227, 269 ; Smith. Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Plate 22, Fig. 16 ; Sir A. Cunningham. 
Coins of Ancient India, Plate II, Figs. 15, 16, 20 ; Plate III, 
Figs. 5 and 6 ; see ante Fig. No. 154 coin b). Ceylon (see ante, 
Inscription No. 73 ; Bell. Arch. Report, 1895, p. 2 ; a relic 
chamber in a dagaba was of this form, see ante). American 
Grave-mounds (Second Ann. Rep. of Smithsonian Bureau 
of Ethnology, Plates 51, 53, 58, 59; Third Ann. Rep., 
p. 24, Aztecs, Borgian Codex, Plate 43). 

No. 4. This form enclosed in a circle appears as an Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyph on a vase of King Besh, 4100-4133 b.c. (Dr. 
Budge. Hist, of Egypt, Vol. i, p. 208). Early Cylinder (Dr. 
Forster. The Monuments of Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, 
pp. 158 and 166). Assyria (Waring. Ceramic Art, Plate 40, 
Figs. 3 and4—fromLajard). Mycenae (Schliemann. Mycenae, 
p. 265, Fig. 417). Cyprus (P. and C. Art in Primitive Greece, 
Vol. ii, p. 378). As a ‘ Hittite character at Jerabis (Dr. Wright. 
The Empire of the Hittites, Inscription J. II.). On a Lydian 
mould (P. and C. Hist, of Art in Phrygia, etc., p. 293). Lake 
Dwellings (Munro. The Lake Dwellings of Europe, pp. 14, 56, 
62, 72, 173, 175). Central America. American Grave- 

mounds (Second Ann. Rep., S.B. of Ethnology, Plates 52, 
53, 61). 
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No. 5. Troy (Schliemann. Troy, p. 55). Mycenae (Schliemann. 
Mycenae, p. 203). Rhodes (Wilson. The Swastika, pp. 849, 
906). Egypt, Kfirna and Gnostic (British Museum). Aztecs 
(Plate 44, Fejervary Codex, in Third Ann. Rep. S.B. of Ethno¬ 
logy, Plate III ; Fig. 9, p. 60). 

No. 6 . Troy (Schliemann. Troy, p. 130, Fig. 78 ; Plate 
48, Fig. 480). Archaic Greek Pottery (Waring. Ceramic Art, 
Plate 27, Fig. 9). Cyprus (Cesnola. Salaminia, p. 282). Kiima. 
Honduras (British Museum). Aztecs (Plates 65 and 66, Vatican 
Codex B, Third Ann. Rep. S.B. of Ethnology, Plate IV). Cey¬ 
lon (see ante, * The Earliest Coins,’ No. 15, on which the 
Swastika has similar forked ends. This form of cross is 
carved in relief on the four faces of the capital on which stands 
the winged lion of St. Mark, at Venice. 

No. 7. Assyria (P. and C. Hist, of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, 
Vol. ii, Fig. 116, where it is worn as an amulet by King Samas 
Vul. II). A symbol on a royal necklace (P. and C. op. cit. 
p. 366 ; Layard. Monuments, ist Series, Plate 59 ; 2nd Series, 
Plate 4). It is also among the rock carvings at Bavian, where 
it is bounded by a circle ; and with forked ends on Persian 
pottery from Kouyunjik (Layard. Discoveries, p. 591). Troy 
(Schliemann. Troy, Plate 36, Fig. 427 ; Plate 45, Fig. 470). 
Mycenae (Schliemann. Mycenae, Plate 12, Fig. 56, closely 
resembling the Honduras example; p. 203, Fig. 316; p. 
259 » Eig. 385 ; p. 264, Fig. 404 ; p. 265, Fig. 420). Cyprus 
(Cesnola. Cyprus, p. 481 ; Salaminia, pp. 80, 243). Lake 
Dwellings (Munro. op. cit. p. 15). Honduras (British Museum). 
Kuma. Mexico (Waring. Ceramic Art, Plate 33, Fig. 35). 
Aztecs (Plate 44, Fejervary Codex in Third Ann. Rep. S.B. of 
Ethnology, Plate III; Fig. 9, p. 60). Sometimes the central 
circle is absent, and the diagram is employed without it in 
Ceylon against evil planetary influences. 

No. 8 . Mycenae (Schliemann. Mycenae, p. 74). 

No. 9. Scandinavia (Waring. Ceramic Art, Plate 44, Fig. 
18). 
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No. 10 . ‘ The Ujjain Cross.’ Troy (Schliemann. Troy, 

terra cotta cover of a vase or box, p. 286, Fig. 200). Kurna. 
Early Indian Coins. In many Indian examples a smaller 
circle is enclosed in each of those at the ends of the arms, 
and on one coin a third is inside the inner one. In some other 
cases Swastikas or ' taurine ’ designs are figured in the circles. 

No. 11 . Ceylon (Magical diagram). The same form appears 
in the plan of the Ortu Nuragh in Sardinia (P. and C. Hist, 
of Art in Sardinia and Judea, Vol. i, p. 33). 

No. 12 . Kurna. Paladru Lake Dwellings (Keller. Lake 
Dwellings, 1878, Plate 193). Central America. 

No. 13. Troy (Schliemann. Troy, pp. 80, 284. Kurna. 
Early Indian Coins (Waring. Ceramic Art, Plate 41, Fig. 24). 
Ceylon, Early Coins (see ante, Nos. 53, 54, 55, where the 
branches of the tree are of this shape. In Coin No. 54 the 
tail of the elephant is also in the form of one arm of this Cross). 

No. 14 . Early Indian Coins. (Theobald, /ec. No. 196). 

No. 15. Early Indian Coins (Cunningham. Ancient Indian 
Coins, Plate 10, Fig. ii). 

No. 16 . Ceylon, Early Coin (see ante. No. 14). 

No. 17. Santorin (Wilson. The Swastika, p. 843). Early 
Indian Coins (Smith. Catalogue, Plate 19, Fig. 10). Ceylon. 
Early Coins (see ante, Nos. 8, 10, ii, 13, 15, 16, 17, 43, 44). 




ADDENDA 

Valliyamma (/>. 115). 

Valliyamma is addressed with Skanda in an invocation for the 
cure of sickness caused by the Sohon Yaka ; and I find that she 
is also included in a Low-Country list of seven Kiri-Ainnias, who 
are goddesses. They are as follows :— 

1. Polawe Mahikantawa, the Goddess of the Earth. 

2. Mude Manimekhala, the Goddess of the Sea. 

3. Saraswati, the wife of Brahma. 

4. Sita Prameswari, the wife of Rama, and an incarnation of 

Lakshmi. 

5. Mae-anganawa, or Amma Devi, or Umayanganawa, the wife 

of Siva, 

6. Valliyamma, the wife of Skanda. 

7. Pattini Devi, an incarnation of Durga. 

Ayiyanar {p. 158). 

Ayiyanar is said to have five Ministers, v ho are termed ‘ The 
Five Devatas.’ They appear to be the deities of the Wanniyas, 
who may have erred in including Ayiyanar among these five deities. 
The list varies in different places, but all agree that three are Ilan- 
dara, Kalu Devata, and Kadawara Devata, while another is said 
to be Kambili Unnaehae, and the fifth may be Guruma Devata. 
In that case Ayiyanar is their Wanniya Bandara. 

The Swastika {p. 492). 

In the case of the peculiar elevated Swastika of Ceylon an alter¬ 
native and perhaps preferable explanation of the four basal uprights 
is that they typify the Four Guardian Gods who protect the four 
quarters of the island. The base line would then represent the 
country itself. 

The pointed ends of the lines on some coins may be intended 
not merely to close them against the entry of evil spirits. The 
pointed uprights resemble the right spear-head amulet on the crown 
of Duttha-Gamini (p. 538), and pointed weapons are well known 
to be demon-scarers. The points would thus increase the protective 
power of the symbol. 
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According to the kapuralas, the Four Guardian Gods {Hatara 
War an Deviyd) of Ceylon are, Saman ‘ Divya Raja,’ in the east ; 
Skanda, in the south ; Vishnu, in the west—he is said to have dele¬ 
gated his powers to Vibhisana, the Kakshasa king of Ceylon, who 
is now treated as a god in the Western Province—and Ayiyanar 
(called also by Low-Country Sinhalese Boksal), in the north. 

It is probably due to Rama’s being an incarnation of Vishnu, 
whose brother is Indra, that Saman Deviya (or Sumana) is some¬ 
times identified with Lakshmana, Rama’s brother, who assisted 
him in conquering the Rfdeshasas in Ceylon. According to Forbes 
(Eleven Years in Ceylon, i, p. 185), the colour of Saman is yellow 
(Dr. Davy says white), and his emblems are a golden bow and arrow ; 
these are Indra’s emblems, and he is the Guardian of the East in 
India. Buddha is stated to have placed Ceylon under the special 
protection of Sakka (Indra), who delegated the duty to his brother 
Vishnu, ‘ the [blue] lotus-coloured" God (Mali, i, p. 32). 

Saman or Sumana was evidently a mountain deity in Ceylon, 
the seat of his worship being Adam's Peak, called Sumanakuta in 
the histories. It is clear that the early annalists believed him to be 
settled on it before the first visit of Buddha, since it is stated that 
on that occasion he asked Buddha for ‘ something worthy of wor¬ 
ship,’ and received some of ‘ his pure blue [black] locks,’ which he 
enclosed in the emerald dagaba at Mahiyangana (p. 315). 
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TABLE OF MEASURED BRICKS 



Lciiptli 

ii) 

Inches. 

Hreadth 

in 

Inches. 

Thick¬ 
ness in 
Indies. 

lit. 

Pre-Christian Bricks. Contents not under 366 

cubic inches. 

Central Province. 

Bamba Wihara, Galewela 


10-30 

3-30 

34-0 

,, ,, . 

16-28 

0-04 

2 '66 

24-0 

Dambulla cave temple .... 

19-45 

— 

2-45 

— 

Eastern Province. 





Raddila sluice. 

— 

— 

3 ’06 

_ 

North-central Province. 

Angamuwa. Waehaera-gala monas- 




tery.I 

1 7 -GO 

8-80 

2-58 

22-7 

AnurS-dhapura. Abhayagiri d 3 .gaba 

18-92 

9-62 

3-20 

30*7 

,, Abhayagiri. Large 

hall near Colossal 





Buddha ... 

— 

— 

3 -GO 

.— 

,, Building with Bud- 




dhist railing (Bell) 

18 -0(0 

9-00 

3 -00 

27-0 

wall of inner floor 

17-78 

8-55 

2-60 

2 2-2 

,, Lank 5 ,rama dagaba 

17-37 

8-94 

2-62 

23-4 

,, Miriswaeti dSgaba. 

— 

10-41 

3 -00 

31*2 

,, Ruwanwaeli dagaba. 





inner work . . : 

— 

9-67 

2-79 

27-0 

,, Ruwanwaeli dagaba. 





outer work 

14 06 

8-99 

2-90 

26-1 

,, Ruwanwaeli dagaba. 





elephant wall . 

I 7 -oo 

(8-80) 

2-80 

(24-6) 

,, Thuparama dage . 

19-00 

9-15 

3-00 

27-4 

Awukana wihara ...... 

— 

1 

2-92 

— 

Ipalagama. Waehaera-gala dagaba 

17-00 

9-21 

2-83 

26-1 

Katiyawa. High-level sluice. 

(18-96) 

9-60 

3 -iG 

30-3 

Kitikadawala sluice. 

(17-40) 

9-00 

2-90 

26-1 

Lunu-oya dam below Angamuwa tank 

(16-56) 

9-18 

2-76 

24-6 

Maha Waehaera-gala, Eppawala 





K6rale. 

— 

8-80 

2-75 

24-2 

Mihintale. Building at Stone Boat. 

(17-30) 

8-80 

2-88 

25-3 

,, Maha SaSya dagaba 

17-92 

8-87 

2-91 

25-8 

„ Wihara on hill 

(18-00) 

9-00 

3-00 

27-0 

Nuwara-waewa. H.L. sluice 

(18-90) 

9-85 

3-15 

31-0 

,, Malwatta-oya dam 

(i8*io) 

9-05 

3-25 

30-9 

Ottappuwa dagaba. 

i8-6o 

9-52 1 

3-12 

i 

29-7 


Con- 
tpiits in 
Cubic 
Inches. 


! {673) 

1 392 


386 

583 


486 

395 

407 


366 

(418) 

521 

443 

( 575 ) 

(454) 

(408) 


(437) 

461 

(486) 

(586) 

( 559 ) 

552 


660 
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Polannaruwa. Pabulu dcLgaba . 

,, Wata-dage dSgaba . 

Sangili-Kariadara sluice .... 

Talaguru wihara (early letters) . 

Tantiri-malei da.gaba. 

Tumbulla cave at Tissa's inscription 
Yaka-baendi Ella dam on KalS-oya 
Northern Province. 

Allekattu dam. 

Kacca Samilan-kujam dage . 

„ monastery wall 

Kumarapuram temple (from Kurun- 

dan-kulam). 

Maha Iramba-kulam sluice 
Madukanda, Hall of Tooth-relic . 

Mamadu, N. sluice. 

Matirankuli dagaba. 

NedunkSjji, Ruin on Kullan-kulam 
road 

Pavat-kulam. Catchwater bund 
sluice .... 
,, N. high-level sluice . 

,, S. sluice .... 

Semamaduwa dagaba. 

Vavunik-kii|am. 

Veglikkinari-malei hall .... 
North-western Province. 

Batalagoda. S. sluice .... 
,, (? wihara) .... 

,, Waste-weir 

Dagama dagaba and cave 

„ poya-ge. 

Galgiriya-kanda. Galpadi dSlgaba . 

,, ,, cave. 

Gane wihara (early letters) 
Mirihampitiya. Maha Waehaera-gala 

dagaba . 

Nikawae-kanda small cave dagaba . 
Nuwara-kanda cave wihara . 

Peddawa wihara. 

Siriwaddhana-Nuwara dagaba . 

Wellangolla cave. 

Southern Province. 

Maha Debara-hela dagaba 
Tissa. MahanSga ,, ... 

,, Maepik ,, ... 

„ Sandagiri ,, ... 

,, Small ,, ... 

,, Yatthala ,, ... 


Length 

in 

Inches. 

Breadth 

in 

Inches. 

Thick¬ 
ness in 
Inches. 

Bt. 

Con¬ 
tents in 
Cubic 
Inches. 

(i8*20) 

9*10 

3*10 

28*2 

(513) 

— 

— 

3*00 

— 

— 

i8-i8 

9*12 

3-22 

29*3 

534 

17*75 

— 

2*75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3*00 

— 

— 

(i8*oo) 

9*04 

3*23 

29*2 

(525) 

15*70 

8 *80 

2*77 

24*4 

382 

— 

— 

2*92 

— 

— 

(i8*oo) j 

9*45 , 

3*00 

28*3 

(510) 

13*57 

8*30 

3*40 

27*4 

383 

14*60 

8-68 

2*95 

257 

375 

(17*40) 

8*50 

2*90 

24*6 

(428) 

— 


3*00 

— 

— 

(17*20) 

8*6o 1 

1 

25*8 

, (444) 

(17*80) 

9*30 

2*96 

27*5 

{489) 

(i8*oo) 

9*05 

3*05 

27*6 

(497) 

— 

10*41 

3*20 

33*3 

— 

(17*80) 

9*52 

2*97 

28*2 

(S03) 

16*70 1 

8*29 

2*94 

24*4 

408 

17*36 

8*60 

2*89 

24*8 

433 

(18*00) 

8*93 

3*08 

27*5 

( 495 ) 

— 

9*10 

2*70 

24*6 

— 

(18*00) 

9*30 

2*90 

27*0 

(486) 

(17*00) 

9*90 

2*83 

28*0 

(476) 

(1800) 

9*50 

3*00 j 

28*5 

(513) 

— 

9*00 

2*86 

25*7 

— 

16*38 

1 8*70 

2 *80 

24*4 

399 

16*42 

— 

2 *80 

— 

— 

(17*40) 

8*83 

2*90 

25*6 

(445) 

(17*60) 

8*85 

3*10 

3*00 

27*4 

(482) 

(18*00) 

9*34 

2*98 

27*8 

(Soo) 

16*41 ! 

8*i6 

3*39 

27*6 

454 

16*76 

876 j 

3*09 

27*0 

454 

(i8*oo): 

8-93 

3*12 

27*9 

(502) 

(17*58)1 

9*06 

2*93 

26*5 

{466) 

(16*80) 

9*00 

2 *80 

25*2 

(423) 

16*20 

8*50 

3*15 

26*8 

434 

17*35 

8*84 

2*83 

25*0 

434 

i 6 *S 7 

8*86 

2*80 

24*8 

411 

17*14 

8*67 

2*81 

24*4 

418 

17*16 

9*11 

2*85 

26*0 

445 

TP 

8*64 

2*90 

25*0 

447 
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Length 

in 

Inches. 

Breadth 

in 

Inches 

Thick¬ 
ness in 
Inches. 

Bt. 

Con¬ 
tents in 
Cubic 
Inchest 

Post-Christian Bricks. Contents 

Eastern Province. 

3 ^ 0-375 

cubic 

nches. 

0-300 A.D. 

1 

Sigarata-hena monastery, Pulugan- 






nSwa. 

(15-00) 

8-50 

2-50 

21-2 

(319) 

Vammiyadi tank. 

14-30 

7*50 

3*30 

24-7 

353 

,, ,, . 

— 

7*57 

2-So 

21-2 

— 

North-central Province. 






Angamuwa tank. Dam in inlet channel 

— 

7*50 

2*74 

20-5 

— 

,, ,, Kanu horowwa 

— 

8-50 

2-36 

20-0 

— 

Anuradhapura. Abhayagiri, large hall 






S. of dagaba . 

15*34 

8-18 

2*43 

19*9 

30s 

,, Abhayagiri, large hall 






near colossal Buddha 

—. 

— 

270 

— 

— 

,, Dakunu dagaba 

16-36 

8-18 

2-31 

18-9 

309 

,, DaladS. Malig 3 .wa, in- 






ner room . 

14*10 ' 

8*45 

2*52 

21*3 

300 

,, Jetavana d 5 ,gaba 

15*82 

8-41 

2-26 

19-0 

301 

,, Ruwanwaeli dagaba, 





behind E. shrine . 

16-78 

8-26 

2-36 

19*5 

327 

,, S§la caitya . 

( 15 - 2 ) 

0-00 

2*53 

22-8 

1 (346) 


— 

8*37 

2*33 

19*5 

— 

,, Thupa.r 3 .ma, large 






hall to S. of dagaba 

15*50 

8-80 

2-42 

21-3 

330 

,, Thupar 3 .ma, wall of 






court .... 

15-27 

8-93 

2-60 

23-2 

345 

Ellakatuwa dam on Malwatta-oya . 

— 

— 

2-60 

— 

i — 

Hurulla, high-level sluice 

(^ 4 *. 5 o) 

8*35 

2-51 

2 1-0 

(304) 

,, sluice at breach. 

(14*50) 

8-40 

2-70 

22-7 

(329) 

Ihala Siyambalan-gamuwa waste-weir 

■ (14*50) 

8*45 

2-56 

21 -6 

(313) 

Kalawaewa. Balaluwacwa sluice . 

— 

— 

2-60 

— 

— 

,, No. I sluice 

— 

— 

2-56 

— 

— 

Mihintale. Aet dagaba .... 

14-50 

8-46 

2-44 

20-6 

303 

,, " Mahiuda’s monastery ’ 

(15*0) 

8-06 

2-50 

20-4 

(306) 

,, Sena’s cave—dagaba to 






W. 

(14*50) 

8-40 

2*54 

21-3 

(308) 

Millaewa-gala dagaba. 

15*57 

8-00 

2-72 

21-7 

339 

Mii^ipiriya, low-level sluice 

— 

— 

2-50 

— 

— 

,, statues. 

— 

— 

2-50 

— 

— 

Moragoda wlhara, N. of dagaba . 

14-82 

7-60 

2-90 

22-0 

326 

N 3 ,ccaduwa sluice. 

(14*50) 

8-50 

2*56 

21-8 

{316) 

,, waste-weir .... 

— 

7*66 

2-60 

19*9 

— 

Nuwara-waewa, High-level sluice 

(14*50) 

8-48 

2-64 

22-4 

(325) 

Padawiya. Va^^atti Palama dam . 

13-61 

8-48 

2-70 

22-9 

311 

Polannaruwa. Gal wihara . 

16-00 

8-95 

2-56 

22-9 

366 

Tantiri-malei, at large Buddha . 

— 

9*05 

2-62 

23*7 

— 

Tumbulla cave with partly-cut figure 

14-80 

8-80 

2-65 

23*3 

345 

Wambutuw 3 .-gama. Maha Waehaera 






gala. 

— 

8-80 

2*75 

24-2 

— 

Yak 3 ,-baendi Ella dam on Kal 5 -oya. 


8-80 

2*43 

21-3 
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1 

Length 

in 

Breadth 

in 

Thick¬ 
ness in 

Bt. 

Con¬ 
tents in 
Cubic 
Inches. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 


Northern Province. 

Giant’s Tank. Alavakka Head-sluice 

(14-50) 

8-57 

2-51 

21-5 

(312) 

,, ,, Dam on Aruvi-arii . 


8-30 

2-48 

20-t; 


Iratperiya-kulam sluice .... 

14*50 

— 

3-10 

— 

— 

Kacca Samilan-ku]am dSgaba 

14-48 

8-88 

2-60 

23-0 

332 

Mapa.nar Periya-kvilam sluice 

13-70 

8-09 

2-90 

23*4 

321 

Periya Kaccatkodi cave .... 

14-80 

— 

2-72 

— 

— 

Pilinia-gala, Kallukunda-madu . 

— 

8-56 

270 

23-1 

— 

Putumurippu bund. 

I — 

1 9-00 

2-60 

23-4 

— 

Seppak 5 .ran-kallu monastery, Irat- 
periya-kulam. 

(M* 5 o) 

8-31 

2-59 

2 1-6 

(313) 

North-western Province. 

Kahatagaswela dagaba and wihara . 

15-22 

7-84 

2-65 

20-8 

316 

Nikawae-kanda ,, . 

16-22 

8-66 

2-51 

21-7 

320 

,, ,, Iiead of colossal statue 

— 

— 

2-60 

— 

— 

,, ,, wall at ,, ,, 

14-67 

8-63 

2-62 

22-7 

333 

,, ,, small cave 

— 

7-60 

2-65 

20-1 

— 

Nirammulla sluice. 

— 

8-45 

2-70 

22-8 

— 

Polkumbura. Ragala cave . 

15-70 

1 

8-62 

2-52 

1 21-7 

341 


Post-Christian Bricks. Contents 210-300 cubic inches. 3 ck)-8oo a.d. 


North-central Province. 

Anuradhapura, large hall near colossal 






Buddha . . . 

— 

7*75 

2-48 

19-2 

— 

,, Building with Bud- 






dhist railing . 

— 

7-30 

2-60 

19-0 

— 

Miriswaeti dftgaba . 

14-20 

8-20 

2*34 

19-2 

272 

,, Ruwanwaeli ,, 






building E. of road 

13-92 

7*43 

2-05 

15*2 

212 

,, ThuparSma d 5 .g 5 

14-50 

8*35 

2*35 

19-6 

285 

Awukana wihara. 

— 

8-30 

2-44 

20-2 

— 

Hurulla tank, Biri-horowwa . 

12-78 

7-20 

2-25 

16-2 

207 

KatiySwa tank. High-level sluice 

— 

8-10 

2-44 

19-7 

— 

Mihintale. Maha Saeya .... 

— 

7*30 

2-42 

17-7 

— 

,, Rajagiriya Cave wihara . 

13-60 

7-30 

2-52 

18-4 

250 

Nuwara-waewa High-level sluice. 

— 

7*50 

2-30 

17-2 

— 

Ottappuwa dagaba. 

12-62 

8-65 

2-70 

23*3 

294 

Padawiya. High-level sluice 

14-02 

8-50 

2-46 

20-9 

293 

,, Ruin on rock 

I 2 -20 

8-62 

2-34 

19*4 

246 

Polannaruwa. ' Kotuwa ’ . . . 

14-10 

8-27 

2*34 

19*3 

272 

,, Pabulu dagaba . 

— 

7-80 

2-50 

19*5 

— 

,, Tdpawaewa channel 






House on rock 

— 

8-10 

2-40 

19-4 

— 

,, Tdpawaewa Low-level 






sluice .... 

— 

7*40 

2*43 

18-0 

— 

,, Wata-dagg dagaba . 

13-20 

8*35 

2-30 

19-2 

253 

Sigiriya gallery. 

13*09 

7*32 

2-31 

16-9 

220 
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Lnii;th 

in 

Inrhf's. 

Bn-adth 

in 

Inches. 

( 

Thick¬ 
ness in 
[nehes. 

Ht. 

fnn- 
trnls in 
(iihic 
Inches. 

Northern Province. 

Allckattu dam.i 


7.65 1 

2*43 

18 •() 



Ariyamadu dagaba.' 

-- 

7 *(k) 


i ‘)-7 


— 

Kacca Samilan-kulam Wihara-ge . . 

12*50 

8*03 

2*44 

1 q-O 


2.! 5 

Madukanda Tooth-relic hall . . . I 

— 

7*53 

2-27 

17*1 


— 

Maha Iramba-kukim sluice . . . i 

— 

7 * 3 <^ 

2*35 

17-1 


— 

Matirankuli dagaba.j 

— 

8 30 

2-07 

I 7*2 



Pavat-kulam dagaba.i 

1 I *23 

8*47 

2-46 

20*8 

1 

-^34 

,, N. Low-level sluice . j 

13*72 

8*49 

2*51 

2 1 *3 


2<)2 

Putumurippu sluice. 1 


7*37 

2*73 

20*1 

! 

— 

. 


8'(h^ 

2*35 

20-8 

1 


Vavupik-kulam. 


8-20 ; 

2*2 3 

I 8-2 

i 

— 

North-western Province 





1 


Arankae]e monastery. 

__ 

8*30 1 


197 

1 


Batalagoda S. sluice. 

1 3*20 

7 * 6 ^) 

2*42 

i8*2 

1 

*’41 

Galgiriya-kanda cave.j 

12 *8 5 

7*85 

2*20 

17-3 

1 

222 

Mallawaewa cave temple of Gale 

— 

7 - 5 ‘> i 

2-52 

IS-I* 


— 

Deviy 3 . ! 

Nayindanawa dagaba. 

! 

1 13*40 

^ * 31 ^ 1 

2*50 

20*7 

1 

i 

277 

Nikawae-kanda dagaba and wihara. 

12*25 

7 *b 5 

; 2-2 5 

17*2 


21 1 

N Irani mu lla sluice. 

1 12*70 

8*50 

i 2-l() 

1 18*8 

i 

239 


1 — 

8*45 

2 -70 

1 2 2*8 


—■ 

Pujagala monastery. 

12*25 

7.77 

1 2*43 

1 1 8 *9 


231 

Ranagiriya U(.la-wihara .... 

12*75 

8*12 

’ 2*75 

2 2*3 


285 

Siriwa(. 3 dkana-nuwara dagaba 

—. 

7 -Ho 

! 2*30 

I 7'9 



Southern Province. 

1 

7*88 


1 

j iH*4 


2^K) 

MSgama City. 

14*12 

2-34 

i 

Small dagaba near river .... 

I 12*92 

i 

773 

2*34 

j 1 8* I 


234 

Post-Christian Bricks. Contents under 210cubic inche.s. 350 

A.D. 

North-Central J^rovince. 

Anuradhapura. Kuwaiiwaeli dagaba 
below sedent statue 

13 *80 

7*70 

1 *90 

14*6 


202 

Scla caitya . 

— 

1 7 * 5 « 

2-i8 

t6-5 


— 


— 

1 b *77 

2-00 

13-5 


j 


Toluwila dagaba, 
outer bricks . 
Two story building 

Awukana wihara. 

Issambaessa-gala dagaba. 

Kiribat dagaba, shaft. 

Mihintale. Cave dwelling near Kala- 
diya Pbkuna . 
Rajagiriya Cave wihara. 
Moragoda (Padawiya) dagaba 


0-50 

12*47 

10*05 
9 *08 


7*40 i 1*95 

6*12 I ]* 9 i 

5*00 ! 1*55 
7*10 1 * 9 ^^ 

7*20 2*53 

6*8o 2*26 


» 4-4 137 

11*7 146 

77 77 

14*0 — 

i8*2 165 

15.4 _ 


11-60 I 6*10 
11-30 1 2*27 
9*62 I 6*84 
8*20 5-35 


2*30 

2*28 

2*25 

2*17 


14*0 162 

i6*6 187 

15*4 148 

11*6 95 


X X 
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Length 

in 

Inches. 

Breadth 

in 

Inches. 

Thick¬ 
ness in 
Inches. 

Bt. 

Con¬ 
tents in 
Cubic 
Inches. 

Moragoda dagaba near breach . 

8*79 

6-00 

1-87 

11-2 

99 

,, fort wall. 

11-25 

6-93 

I -98 

13*7 

1 154 


8 ' 7 b 

5-80 

2-31 

i 3'4 

117 

,, Hindu temple .... 

9 - 3 ^ 

6-65 

1-97 

I 3 'i 

* 123 

,, pilima-ge. 

10-40 

6-73 

2-41 

16*2 

i 169 

,, wall at Sangbo’s pillar 

9-34 

6-97 

I -89 

13*2 

: 123 

,, well, radiated bricks . 

8-67 

6-29 

2-28 

i 4'3 

124 

,, wihara N. of dagaba . 

8-60 

5-90 

2-00 

11-8 

, 10 r 

NaceSduwa sluice. 

12*55 

7-40 

2-04 

I 5 'i 

i 189 

Polannaruwa, fortification wall . 

12-63 

8-20 

2-00 

16*4 

207 

' J etawanarama ’ . 

13-20 

7*20 

1-70 

12*2 

161 

‘ Kotuwa ’ ... 

13-33 

7-57 

2-00 

HS-i 

i 201 

,, Pabulu dagaba tee 

I I -lO 

6-80 

2-20 

i 5'0 

i i <^>7 

,, Thuparama inside. 

12-00 

8-36 

2-00 

16-7 

' 201 

,, ,, outer side. 

Top 5 .waewa, low-level 

13-20 

over 

— 

2-00 

— 

— 

sluice .... 

11 -80 

6-95 

2-12 

137 

_ 

,, Wata-dage wall 

11 *82 

7-23 

1-85 

13-4 

158 

Tantiri-malei digaba. 

lO-IO 

7-60 

2-33 

17-7 

179 

‘ Wijayarama ’. 

— 

7 ' 4 S 

1 -90 

14-1 

— 

Northern Province, 






Ariyamadu dagaba. 

— 

7-00 

2-10 

147 


Giant's Tank. Alavakka head-sluice 
,, ,, Mukkuwa Murippu 

1 1*20 

6-87 

2-03 

1 

17-6 

.56 

1 

sluice .... 

— 

7-65 

I-81 

13-8 

i 

Iratperiya-kulam wihara .... 

9 - 6(3 

4-74 

2-45 

11-6 

III 

Kacca Samilan-kulam dagS . 

1 2 -(30 

7 '(^S 

2*50 

i 5‘6 

187 

Kanakarayaii-ku|am sluice . 

— 

7'47 

2-23 

16-6 

— 

Kurinja-ku|am dam on Kall-aru. 

— 

7'37 

2-06 

15*2 

— 

Kurundan-kulam, building at inscrip¬ 




j 


tion . 

— 

7 ' 5 .'> 

1-95 

14-7 

— 

Maha Iramba-kulam sluice . 

11-20 

6-87 

2-03 

17*6 

156 

Mamadu N. sluice. 

— 

7-17 

2-18 

15-6 

— 

’ S. 

— 

8-40 

2-02 

17-0 

— 

Mutaliyar-kulam pilima-g6 . 

10-70 

6-85 

2-56 

17-5 

187 

Pavat-kulam N. high-level sluice 

12-75 

6-52 

2-07 

13-6 

173 

Putumurippu sluice. 

8-50 

6-10 

2-17 

I 3'2 

113 

Semamaduwa dagaba. 

11-02 

7-80 

2-25 

17*5 

176 

Seppakaran-kallu monastery. 

11-90 

7-25 

2-21 

16*0 

191 

Tappir-murippu sluice .... 

12-27 

7*83 

1-93 

I 5 -I 

185 

Tattaya-malei monastery.... 

— 

7*20 

2-30 

16-5 

— 

North-Western Province. 






Batalagoda S. sluice. 

— 

7 ' 5 o 

I *90 

14-2 

— 

NikawaS-kanda small cave . 

12-20 

— 

2-10 

— 

— 

PSddawa wihara. 

— 

7-40 

2-26 

16-7 

— 

Puja-gala ,, . 

— 

7-90 

1-88 

14-8 

— 

Yapahuwa Bb-tree. 

11-50 

7-35 

2*07 

I 5'2 

17s 

Southern Province. 






Rambhara wihara. 

12-47 

7'73 

2-04 

15-8 

196 
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Abhaya, princess, 453 
Abhayagiri dagaba. Coins found at, 
463 ; construction, 298 ; wiliara 
contained 5,000 monks, jcm ; di¬ 
mensions 306 ; Fa Hien’s account, 
301 ; hisbjry, 304; idcntilication, 
299 ; inscription on relic case, 302 , 
pillars at wahaiKa<^as, 307 ; posi 
tion according to Dipavansa, 304 ; 
wtlhalkadas possibly post-Chris¬ 
tian. 304 

Abhaya, K.. 245, 440 ; age. 456, 457 ; 

K. of (iiri, 330, 332; Pulinda, 99 
Abhaya-waewa, 273, 353; age, 360; 
size, 301, 388 

Abhi Anuraclhl, wile of K. Uttiya, 
420, 422 

Abhi Annridhiya, princess, 444 
Abirnana Yaka, 145 
Aborigines termed Yakkhas, 23 
Acrostics, 623 

Adam’s Peak, 14, 24; seat of Snmana, 
668 ; visible from Kirindi. 241 
Adze, 555 

Advent of Vaeddas, 22 
Aembalana warigg, Vaeclcla clan, r 13 
Aembarun keliya, 571 
Aet dagaba, 322 ; date, 323 ; in in¬ 
scriptions, 322 ; repairs, 323 
Affinity of Vaeddas and Kandian Sin¬ 
halese, 29, 30, 109 
Aggabodhi, K., 265, 314 
Agni, Fire-god, 3, 14 ; foe of demons, 

3. 635 

Alagala, Vaeddas at, 205 
Alaka, residence of Kuvera, 164 
Alapusaya, f. chief, 422, 435 
AUekattu dam, 410 ; cup-marks at, 
222 

Alut Nuwara, 140; age, 253 
Aliit Yakini, 141 
Alu wihara - A 15 ka wihara, 303 
Amadugga tank, 409 
Amanda-GSmini, K., 280 


Amaravati carvings. Axe, 542 : 
bident, 539; dagaba, 293 , Nagas. 
14, 15 ; saddles, 548 
Ambatthala dagaba, 320 ; animals 
carved, 322 ; encircling pillars, 322 ; 
purpose, 320 ; roof, 321 ; shape and 
size, 321 ; statue, 320 
Ameuhetep, knowledge of magic, 
645 

Amina Devi — Unni, 667 
Ancestral deities, 137, 146, 152-155 
Angati, K., 152 

Animals carved at religious edifices, 
295, 312, 342 ; function, 291 
An keliya, 631, 636 
Annals, Sinhalese, genenal accuracy, 
9, 10, 104, 2H4 

Antiquity of irrigation works, 347 
Anula, Q., 422, 423 
Anninaetirala. Assistants, smith and 
washerman, 189, 197 ; dancing 

priest of Gale Deviya, 197, 200 ; 
priest of a god, 173 
Anuradha, made first recorded tank, 

351 

Anuradhapura. Arrangement of 
city, 25 ; cemetery, 301 ; founded, 
243 ; royal gardens, 272 ; soutliern 
gate, 274 ; Vaeddas settled in it. 

25 

Arasadi keliya, 624 
Aravala, Naga K., 15 
Arched structures on coins, 506-509 
Archers, 548, 549 ; feats of, 523 ; some 
were Vaeddas, 29, 100 
Arishtha Mt. — Ritigala, 8 , Yakshas 
on it, 11 

Arittha, Maha, became monk, 49; : 
envoy to A§6ka, 497; lived at 
Tissa, 497 

Armour, 524, 546, 551 
Aroma of ancient wax, 335 
Arrian on Indian archers, 549 ; Indian 
bit, 548 ; Indian soldiers, 550 
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Arrows, 551 ; crescciit-headed, 541 , 
poisoned, 525 ; Sinhalese, 525, 539, 
^40 ; Vaedda, 61 

Articles placed in early dagabas, 285, 
332, 334. 459. 494 
Aryan early belief in demons, 3 
Asali — prince Sali, 444 
A-.atissa. early village at Tissa, 241 
Ascetics’ Forest, 302 
Aslita Kaliv’b, S forms of Kali, 151 ; 8 
lorms of Bliairava, 142 
Asi keJiya, 614 
Asbka, dagaba built, 278 
Asbka, Indian K., date, 455 ; embas¬ 
sies to, 497 ; presented Stale sword, 
523 ; Sanchi rlagaba, 213 
Asvaghosha on magic, 653 
Atala Deviyo, 138 
Atasil, 133 

Auspicious things are ])rotective, 649 
Axe, 523, 526, 542 ; earliest, ^7 ; no 
stone axes, 66 i 
Aya, title of royal princes, 453 
Ayiyanar, 149, 160; birth, 14S, 155, 
158; came from Madura, 149; 
carving at Aniiradhapura, 148,650; 
checks epidemics, 174 ; hna-st god, 
J42, 150, 158, 160, i6<), 174 ; (Juar- 
dian of N, Ceylon, 668 ; guards 
villages, 149 ; his five Ministers, 
667; in India, 148, 149; in¬ 
signia, 16], 543 ; Nilyar deity, 
149; son of M5hini, 136; son 
of (iale Deviyfi, 206 ; tank and 
village goil, 172, 174; ])Ossibly a 
form of Skanda, 206) ; vahanas, 
148; Wa.nni Deviya, 150, 206 

Badalat-tala — Batalagoda, 253 
Badami, statue of Ayiyanar, 148 
Baedi-maeli, Vaedda goddess, 13S 
Baendiwala, weapon, 54G 
Bfilagiri, disease demoness, 166, Kiri 
Anima 

Balfour, J. A., 274 
Bahirawa — Bliairava, god, 142 ; 
Ashta Kali Bahirawayo, his 8 
forms, 142 ; guards tem])les and 
treasures, 142, 515 , his snake, 516 
Bahirawa Yaka, 142 
Baker, C. F. S., ruins found, 366 
Bambara bee, 71, 73 
Bandaras, historical instances, 152 ; 
Kandian, 137, 143, 144, 170 ; notifi¬ 
cation of status, 152: spirits of 


ancestors or chiefs, 153 ; Wanniya 
deities, 143, 168, 172 
Bandera warige, Vaedda clan, 96, 
106, I 13 

Bare, token of vow, 165 ; of Ayiyanar, 
173 ; of Kiri Ammas, 165 
Bark bag, 54 , clothing, 39 
Basket, mat, water-tight, 567 
Basmasura, servant of ^iva, 156 
Batalagoda-waewa. Age, 397; biicks, 
397 ; inadequate flood-escape, 400 ; 
Kalyanavati, Q. restored it, 254, 
399 ; size, 400 
Battle-axe, 523, 549 
Beads, early, in Nikawae-kanda 
dagaba. 334 

Bebi-kapana-wa game, 621 
Beehive, royal, 169, 170 ; ceremony 
for taking, 170 

Bees wild, 4 species, 71 ; wax and 
young eaten, 73 

B(dl dagaba, 266, 314, 320; early 
shape, 342 

Bell, H. C. P., 415 ; An-keliya, 634, 
639; cross-shaped relic-chamber, 
278, 650; Baku 1.1 u dagaba, 314; 
e.arly coins, 463, 472, 543 ; engrav¬ 
ing of dagger and shield, 531, 545 ; 
hammer, 558; hoes, 555; inscrip¬ 
tions, 444, 451 ; Kiribat dagaba, 
315; latest grant of cave, 454; 
Nerenchi diagrams, 578 ; armed 
men, 534, 539 ; Sangamitta dagaba, 
278 ; sickle, 554; Sinhalese among 
Vaeddas, 97 
Bellows, 559 

Benares, birth-place of Nayinar, 161 
Bent, T., on Mancala game, 591 
Bertolacci, on DighavS-pi, 318 
Bhagavata Purana, birth of .\yi- 
yanar, 147 

Bhairava, god, 142; guardian, 142, 
515 : on coin, 515 
Bhalluka, K., 300 ; arms, 524 
Bharhut dagaba, carvings, 14, 15; 
Yakkhas at, 28 

Bhatikabhaya, K., 280, 289, 453 
Bident, 539, 546; on coins, 5 ck) 
Bilinda Yaka, Vaedda deity, 138, 150; 
is Ilandari, 159; killed by Kande 
Yaka, 159 ; offerings, 166 ; possibly 
a form of Ganesa, 206 ; son of Iviri- 
Amma, 138, 206; Wanni Deviya, 
142, 206 
Bille Yaka, 145 
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Bill-hook, 552; emblem of Gale 
Deviya, 189, 197 

Birds carved at dagabas, 268, 291, 
292, 314. 322, 487 
Black-skinned races, 46 
Blood or flesh offered to tlernons, 142 
Bok'-al, name of Ayiyanar, 668 
Bola kfliva, 625 

B5-trfe planted, ri;, 272, 273; 

taken to Anuradhapnra, 273, 424 
Bow, 59. :5 2 3, 539 ; British. 50 ; models 
ol lioldin;^, 60 ; on coin^, 516 ; size, 
274 ; strings, 60 
Bowala Deya, 137 ; 'S'aka, 140 
Bowata, inscriptions, 453, 454 
B^Wfla-^edara Kiri-Amma, VatMlda 
deity, 137 

Bricks. Ancient tyjies not reverted 
to, 304 ; archaeological value, 209 ; 
at caves, 218 ; dates at structures, 
21T ; decrease in size to T 3th cent., 
215 ; detailed measurements, 667 ; 
inscribed, 283, 326, 327, 4(>i, 462 ; 
irregularity in size, 218 ; limits of 
siz'9 216 ; mentioned in Satapatha 
Brahrnana, 213 ; relative values of 
measurements, 215; sizes, 214, 
339 ; value for dates, 210, 21 5, 217 ; 
variation in pro])ortions, 216 
Brick-rnakers’ cubit, 340 
Brick structures, dates of, 21 i 
Bridrjes, 243, 272, 274, 405 
Bubble-shaped dagabas, 263, 276, 
286, 293, 295, 306, 309, 336, 343 
Buddha, date of death, 424 ; 3 visits 
to Ceylon, 12-14 

Buddhism, early wiharas in N. Cey¬ 
lon, 32, 418 

Buddhist railing, 269, 276, 277, 288, 
295, 296, 306, 309, 312 ; known in 
3rd cent. B.C., 277 ; magical fence 
against demons, 268, 269, 659 
Buffaloes, for riding and stalking, 92 ; 

first introduced, 562 
Buhu keliya, 628 
Builders and masons' cubit, 34c) 

Biija Parakama-Baiiu, K., 354 
Bull, recumbent, on coins, 494 
Bull standing, al dagabas, 290. 291, 
295, 502 ; emblem of gods, 511 
Bull’s skull, an amulet, 511 
Burrows, S. M., discoveries—axes, 

554, hoe, 555; inscribed relic-cases, 
302 ; oblong coins, 463 ; pick- 
hammer, 556 
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Caillie on Moorish Siga game, 60H 
Cairn-shaped (ISgaba, 317, 343 
Caldwell, Bishop, on Dravidian in 
tellect, 40: Sinhalese annals, 9 
Candragupta, date of, 349 
Canon for dSgabas, 336 
Card games. 621 
Carnelian gem. 328, 494 
Cavalry, 545, 547. 54S 
Caves. 31, 97, 417, 418 ; ahandoiusl 
hy Vkieddas in pre-Christian times, 
31. 97 : first residents used stone 
implements, 31 ; inscriptions rarely 
yiost-Christian, 32 ; names of, 449 : 
prepared for monks, 31, 418 ; oceu 
])ation by Vainldas, 48 ; temj)lt*s in, 
181, 183, 426, 433 
Census of Vaeddas, 38 
Cetiya, Vaedi chieftainess, 24. 23 
C(“ylon, origin of name, 29 
Channels, antiiiuity of, 347 ; earliest 
Chaldean, 34S ; Indian, 348; opened 
from rivers, 390, 404, 408, 409, 41 i, 

4T2 

Charmed thread as protection, 23 
Chariots, 547 

Chatta, magical protection, 288, 317 ; 
on coin, 500 ; on dagaha s]>ires, 270, 
280. 281, 28S, 293, 294, 303. 307, 
312. 314, 317. 3^4. 3-5 
Chatty-shai)ed dagaba, 343 
Chaturanga game, 605 
Chekku oil mill, efficiency, 234 
Chess, 386 
Chisels, 336 
Choko game, 604 
Choiika game, 309 
Christie, H. B., arrow-heads ol, 61 
Chronology of early kings, 424, 453 ; 
table facing 458 

Churiiing of Ocean, 136, 147, 19b 
Cicero on virtue in words, 250 
Circle with 6 emblems a magical tlia- 
gram, 317 

Citta, Vaedda K., 25, 104 
Civilisation of Vaeddas, 26, 103 
Clans of Vaeddas, 113 
Club, 161, 524, 526. 543 
Cobras carved at dagabas and tanks, 
289. 307, 310, 5CX), 657 ; guardians, 
512; on coin, 500 
Coinage in Mahavansa, 4^8 : in 
Vedas, 467, 468 

Coins, copper and silver of one scale, 
488 ; early, in dagabas, 459 ; iarge 
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circular, 490, 503 ; mentioned in 
inscription, 528 ; symbols on, 491 
ff., 506 ff. ; symbols were protect¬ 
ive, 500, 520 ; weights, 489, 505 ; 
were amulets, 490, 501, 520 
Coins, oblong, 461 ; age, 462, 490 ; 
(late of l:)iirial, 494 ; from Anura- 
(lha]>ura, 463, 482 ; from Miilleit- 
tivu, 461, 47b: from Tissa, 461, 
474 ; irrt'giilarily of weig])t, 4S9 ; 
in S. India, 490, qrjb ; wi'ights, 48S ; 
were tokens, 489 

('odrington. II. W., on Kohombe 
Yak a, 146 

Connection of Vaedda and Sinhalese 
religions, 146 
Conundrums, 623 

Coplcston, Bishop R.S., on identifi¬ 
cation of Sirivaddhana Niiwara, 

254 

Copper in India, 467 ; not in Vedas, 
467 

Cotton gin, 562, 564 
Crescent on coins, 509, 516, 517 
Cross, 643 ; Assyrian, 656 ; ausjhcious 
character, 648 ; bars on it, protect¬ 
ive, 492, 661 ; dots not nails, 661 ; 
emblem of gods and life, 148, 652 ; 
general early use, 646 ; guarded by 
enclosing square, 654 ; guardian, 
657, 688 ; in Accadian tomb, 649 ; 
in Au.stralia, 661 ; in d^gaba, 650 ; 
in Egypt, 646 ; in inscriptions, 449, 
657 ; meaning, 647 ; not emblem of 
sacred lire, 655 ; nor of sun, 655 ; 
on coins, 512 ; on figures, 655 ; on 
Purina, 470 ; origin of barred and 
guarded crosses, 660 ; origin of 
Swastika, 659 ; protective powers, 
649 ; spirit home, 492, 654 ; sym¬ 
bolical pictograph, 650, 653 
Cross-bow, 525 

Crossing the River, puzzle, 623 
Cross-roads auspicious, 654 ; sites for 
dagabas, 654; spirit haunts, 654 ; 
use in medicine, 654 
Cubit bricks, length, 339 
Cubit, length, 338 ; two sizes, 340 
Cuiani, K., address to troops, 551 
Culaniga, Naga K., 455 
Culin, S., on Mancala game, 590, 591 
CulOdara, Naga K., 425 
Cutting the Waters, 642 
Cult of Indian demons, tradition of 
introduction, 155 


Cunningham, Sir A,, date of Sanchf 
dagaba, 213; ero.sion of Puranas, 
465 ; scales of coinage, 488 ; sym¬ 
bols on coins, meaning, 518 
Cup-holes, large, as lamps, 232 ; at 
Galmaediya-gala, 228 ; Galpitiya- 
gala, 229 ; Kalawaewa chanm;!, 
229 ; Kuda Waera-gala, 228 ; Ku- 
dimbi-gala, 231 ; Nagadaraiia- 
gama, 232; Rugama tank, 231 ; 
Sigarata-hena, 228 ; Tamara-gala, 
232; Tumbulle Waehaera-gala, 231 ; 
Wellangolla, 230 ; description, 232 ; 
groups observed by Vaeddas, 232 ; 
name, 233 ; possible usf*, 233 
Cup-holes, small, at Allekattu dam, 
222 ; Galmaediya-gala, 224 ; Lena- 
ma-gala, 228; Pallebaeddn, 226; 
Sigarata-hena, 224 ; for Olinda 
keliya, age, 589 ; rare, 222 


Daedimunc^a, 139, 200 
Dagabas. Abhayagiri, 298 ; Act, 
332 ; Asoka’s, 278 ; Dakunu, 312 ; 
Damila, 309 ; Dighavapi, 318 ; 
Hettipola, 285 ; Idikatu, 319 : 
Jgtavana, 307; Kaelaniya, 316; 
Kahatagaswela, 344 ; Kiribat, 315; 
LankSrama, 311 ; Maenik, 330; 
Mahanaga, 323 ; Maha Saeya, 275 ; 
Mahinda, 278 ; Mahiyangaiia, 315 ; 
Mapis6ma, 311 ; Miniature, 341 ; 
Miriswaeti, 294; Naga-malaka, 279; 
Nikawae-kanda, 332 ; Ottappuwa, 
343 ; Ruwanwaeli, 279 ; Sandagiri, 
324, 327 ; Sangamitta, 278 ; Sara- 
bhu’s, 315 ; Sela, 297 ; S§ruvila, 
330 ; Sila Sobbha Kandaka, 304 ; 
SSmavati, 330 ; Tissa, 323 ; IJddha- 
cQlabhaya's, 315; Wellangolla, 344; 
Yat^haia, 327 

Animals carved at, 268, 289-291, 
295, 296, 307, 310, 312, 322 ; articles 
placed in, 285, 328, 332, 334, 459, 
494 ; beads in, 334 ; canon for, 336 ; 
coins found in, 310, 328, 459 ; com¬ 
pared with Pyramids, 262 ; first 
great ones, 296 ; earliest in Ceylon, 
262 ; guardian deities at, 307, 310, 
314, 342 ; guardian of, 212 ; heights, 
266, 276, 288, 293, 294, 298, 307, 
312, 316, 318, 321, 326, 330, 341 ; 
Indian with 5 chattas. 293 ; lamps 
hung round, 269, 289, 321, 322; 
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mode of raising materials, 326; 
names for, 261 ; names of parts! 
337 ; noton Purfinas, 519 , on coins, 
509 ; pearls in, 335 ; shape of Phoe¬ 
nician tomb, 261 ; proportions, 337, 
34T ; purpose of encircling pillars, 
269, 289 ; site lixe<l by animals, 
331 : six shapes, 336 ; state in 12th 
cent., 298 ; types of, 336, 342 
Dagger, 531 

Dahanaka Baiidara, deified chief, 200 
Dakunu dagaba, age, 312 ; rool over, 
313 ; shajie and size, 312 ; wahal- 
kadas, 314 

Dalada Maligawa at Sirivaddhana 
Nuwara, 258 

Dambadiva, name of India, 14 
Dambulla, inscriptir-,ns, 98, 99, 441, 

45 (j 

Damila Thupa, 309 
Dams, riven'. Allckattn, 4)0 ; Aruvi- 
afu, 247 ; Kirindi-oya, 390 ; Kiiri- 
nja-kulam, 412 ; oblique, 391 
Dancing Rocks of Gale Deviya, 191- 
194. 197. 205 : of Gale Yaka, 178, 
189, I9G 205 
Dandiiwaella bee, 72 
Dappula II, K., 357 
Darwin, C., on fire-making, 58 
Dathopa-Tissa, K,, 265 
Davids, Prof. Rhys, inscriptions 
translated, 415 ; on date of Asdka, 
455 ; position of women, 422 
Davy, Dr. J., on bellows, 561 ; on 
Kataragama, 115 ; on length of 
bow, 539; on length of cubit, 338 
Dedication of wihara, 332 
Deer-horns gnawed by porcupines, 74 
Deification of chiefs, instances, 137, 

153 

Deities, forest, 138, 139, 142, 143. 150. 
159, 169, 172, 206; insignia, 141, 
144, 145, 156, 160, 161, 189, 197, 
200, 525, 632 ; on coins, 499. 500, 
517 ; of Vaeddas, I33ff., I77ff., 206; 
of Wanniyas, 158 
Demala Diviyan keliya, 581 
Demons. Cheated by Gods, 136 ; 
days for ceremonies to, 194 ; num¬ 
ber in Ceylon, 521 ; offerings by 
Vaeddas, 97; priests’ food pro¬ 
hibition, 195 ; Vaedi, 139 ff- 
Demon-scarers. Auspicious things 
and words, 649 ; cross, 649, 650, 
657 ; dog, 513 ; foul language and 


gestures, 633 , gods, their emblems 
and vahanas, 3 ff., 510 ff.. 635 ; 
physicians, 515 ; tree, sacred, 512 ; 
sistrum, 506; snake, 512; sun, 3, 
288, 291, 296, 306, 309, 503, 511, 
656, 657 ; swastika, 493 
Deva-giriya —Kana-giriya, 1 70 
Devanam piya I'issa, K., date, .^55 ; 
tlagabas built, 2O2 ; emb.issies to 
Asdka, 4(^7 ; tounded Pa< ina vviha- 
rn, 423 ; meeting with Mahinda, 
27, 320 ; plauleil Bo-tt«‘e, 273 ; 
n'ceived State Sword from Asoka, 
523 ; statue, 320 
Devata Ilandara, 140, 200 
Devatas guard dagabas, 342 ; ioiul 
offering to, 201 

Devi-Amman, fire-walking ceremony, 

141 

l_)('Vol or Devel Deviya, lire walking 
ceremony, 141 
Dcwala, 183, 184, 525 
Dcyiyann^ kapiiwa, j>riest ot Gal6 
Yaka, ]S8 

Dhananjaya, K,, giiarded by aiiccs- 
tral spirit, 132 
Dhatii-Sena, K., 281, 307 
Dhatuvausa, 11 

Dhumarakkha Mt., near Mahnwaeli- 
ganga, 24 

Dialect, Kacde Rasa, 123; of Vaeddas, 
20, 123 

Dighathnpa, 297 

Dighav5.pi, 14 ; age, 388, 396 , identi¬ 
fied, 396 

Dighava})i dTigaba, commemorative, 
318; discovery, 318 ; founder, 318 
Dimensions, ancient, in feet, 340 
Dipavansa, date, 9 
Disk, sun's, 656 : not astrological, 
516; on coins, 501, 316 ; on dftga- 
bas, 288, 306. 309. ; on 

moonstone, 291 ; on pillar, 292, 296 
Divegala or Havidavi wihara—Ridi 
wih§.ra, 530 

Diviyan keliya or Diviyalliya, 581 

Dodan keliya, 631, 640 

Dogs, demon-scarers, 513 ; feat of, 

; invaluable in forests, 91 ; on 
coins, 513 

Domestic animals of Vaeddas, 90 
Draughts, 584 

Draiipadi, fire-walking ceremony, 140 
Dresser, Dr. C., on false relief, 475 
Drills, 558 
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Duncker, Dr. M., on date of A^oka, 
45 5 

Duratissa tank, 388 ; age. 393 ; en¬ 
larged, 393 ; importance, 394 : size, 
393 ; water-supply, 394 
Durga, 14T, 633 
Dnwegala, inscription, 444 
Diittlia-Gamipi, K., 27, 330, 331, 
433. 43^. 44^^. i built Mahi- 
yangana dagaba, 315 ; built Miris- 
waeti tlagaba, 294 ; built Riiwan- 
waeli dagaba, 279 ; capture ol 
Wijita-pura, 23S ; emblems on 
crown, 538 ; formed reservoirs, 
397 ; bis arms, 524 ; inscriptions, 
438-442 ; offerings at dagaba, 497 ; 
statue at Ruwanwaeli dagaba, fac¬ 
ing 279 

Dwitrpal, door guardians, emblems, 
499 , 5 ^^. 5 ^ 5 . 51^'^ 

Eannadu, channels cut by, 348 
Earliest inscription, 416 ; letters and 
language, 436 

Early cities covered by soil and jungle, 
-*43 

Early trade, T07, 464 
Eiyanar, Tamil name of AyiyanSr, 
148 

Elara, arms, 524; site of tomb, 313 
Elephant, guardian at dSgabas, 291 ; 
in war, 524, 547, 550 ; on coins, 
506, 510 ; reliefs, 280, 284, 295, 310 
Ellewala-kanda game, 599 
Emblem, national, of Ceylon, 549 ; 

of Madura, 549 ; of Sola, 494 
Engines, stone-throwing, 525 
Eritemena, channels cut by, 348 
Erupotana-kanda, 418 ; inscriptions, 

430 

Ettankalli game, 630 
Evil-eye, its effects due to evil 
spirit, 144 ; outlines of hands and 
feet as protection, 643 ; skulls as 
protection, 511 

Fa Hien on site of Abhayagiri, 301 
Fan, Buddhist emblem, 502, 519 
Female chiefs, 25, 102, 137, 150, 151, 
422, 431, 435 

Ferguson, Dr. J., on pillars at daga- 
bas, 268 

Figures, Muhammad's prohibition, 586 
Figures on coins, 494,498 ff , 515, 517 


l-'irc-fcnce, magical, 633 
Fire-making by wood friction, 58 ; 
in Australia, 56 ; in Ceylon, 56 ; 
in Chittagong, 57 ; in Pacific Is., 
58 ; in Senegal, 56 ; in S.W. 
India, 57 ; in Upper Nile districts, 
56 ; three methods, 58 
h'ire-making, sacred, Assyrian, 651, 
Indian, 655 

Fire-walking ceremony, for which 
deities, 141 

Fisher, F. C., on iiri])roveiuent of 
Vaeddas, 84 
Fish-lujok not used, 52 
Fishing spear, 58 
Fish on coins, 514. 

Five Devatas, deities of Wanniyas, 
158; ministers of Ayiyanir, 667 
Fleet, Dr., on date of Buddha’s death, 

424, 458 

Folk-stories, of Vaeddas, 88, 93 ; ol 
Yaka, i 54 

Foods, forbidden, of priests of Gale 
Deviy 3 ., 194; of priests of Gale 
Vakil, 190 ; of Indian demon priests, 
195 ; Vaeddas, 51 ; not totems, 191 
Foot-ball, 630 

Foote, B,, on stone implements, 64 
Foot-prints, early magical symbols, 

519. f 43 

Forbes, Major, on length of cubit, 
338 ; on Saman Deviya, 668 ; on 
Thuparama dagaba, 266 
ForestGods, 125, 137-139, 142,143, 
150, 158, 159, 162, 163, 165, 168, 
169. 172, 174 

Forests apportioned among hunters, 
74 

Four Guardian Gods, 632, 633; names, 
668 

Fowke, G., on notched arrow-heads. 
66 

h'owler, G. M., inscriptions found, 419 

Fox and Geese game, 585 

Fright, effect of, 79 

Frog on coins, 514 

Funeral feast with dead,r 120, 121 

Fusion of races in Ceylon, 29, 30 

Gaja-Bahu, K., 304, 632 ; age at 
accession, 455; brought emblems 
of gods from India, 632; incarnation 
of demon, 143, 153 ; inscription, 455 
GalSBandara, 143, 144; forest deity, 
170 
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Gale Deviya, 144, 150 ; aboriginal 
deity, 150 ; chief d6wala, 182; 
dancing rocks, T91. 192 ; some 

rocks sacred, 20 5 ; dance to him. 186. 
189, 191 ; dance averts sickness 

and bad-luck and brings rain, 
iSS ; dance unconnected with 
sun or moon worship. i<)_» ; de¬ 
struction of priests, 179; districts 
in which worshipped, 177 ; dress. 
i<)7 : emblem, 197 ; foods, for- 
biciden, of priests, 194 ; food offer¬ 
ing. 198; form of Rudra, 205. 
2n6 ; functions, 155, 182, 18^, 1S7- 
189, 205 ; good caste men oflici:it(‘ 
at services, [95 ; higend of arrival, 
177-179, mode of offering food. 
200 ; musical instruments at ser¬ 
vices, 189, 202 , priests' posses-ed ' 
on taking emblems, 189, 197, 191) ; 
resembles Rudra, 203 ; tem))les, 
1S3 ; termed a demon, 177 ; uten¬ 
sils, 199; wife and sons, 135, 138, 
T47, 159. 2(^6 

Gale Yaka, T14, 196, 158 ; ceremonies 
for game, prosperity, sickness, 
186-1S9; chief Vaedda god, 134; 
dances on hills, 178, 189 ; dancing- 
rocks, IQT ; forbidden foods of 
priests, 21, 190; liill-go<l of S. 

India, 147 ; instructor of Vaeddas, 
178; symbols, 189; titles, 134; 
Vyadha Deva and Piiradeva of 
Mahavansa, 19, 27, 135 
Gal keliya, 572 

Gallaewa wihara, inscription, 440 
Gal-lena wihara, inscriptions, 446 ff. 
Gal-mae(^iya-gala, ciip-holes, 224, 
228. 589 

Galpitiya-gala, cup-holes, 229 
Gal wihara, date, 219 
Gimapi-vapi, 364 
Gambling, village, 622 
Games, ancient, neglected by travel¬ 
lers, 569 ; their importance, 569 ; 
three classes, 570 

Games, indoor. Aembarun keliya, 
571 ; Arasadi, 624 ; Asi, 614 ; card 
games, 621 ; Chaturanga, 605 ; 
Checks, 574 ; Chess, 586 ; Dcmala 
Diviyan, 581 ; Diviyan, 581 ; 
Draughts. 584 ; early Indian game, 
608 ; Five Jacks, 575 ; Gal, 572 ; 
’ Hat Diviyan, 58^ ; HSwakam, 
583 ; Indian Siga, 607 ; Koti, 5^5 : 


Mancala, 587 ; Nerenchi, 576 ; 
Noughts and Crosses. 578 ; Odd 
or Even. 570 ; Olinda, 587 ; Pachis, 
619; Pahada, 61 i ; Pancha, 009; 
Perali Kotiiwa, 58 3 ; Pol-kfn u, 
576: Puzzles, 622; Saturankam. 
605 ; SIgii, ()i)3 ; Sonaru, ^14; 
Spelicans, 576 ; TA,yam Sbualu, 
617 ; witil dice, Do; 

Games, out-door. B6la keliya, 025 ; 
Buhu, 628 ; l^ttaukalli. 031) , Poof 
ball, 630; Kalli, bjti ; Pop-gun, 
630 ; Stilts, (yyi ; Tattii. 027 . 
Wala-salli, bjl) 

Games, religions. An k<*liya, (>^i, 
D36; Dodan, 631, 040; iMal, 

D4 I ; Pol, 93 I, (>4.) 

Gam ini .Vbhaya, K,, 440 If., 4> 
Gamini Tissa, K., 450, 452, 4> > ; 

inscri])tions, 445, 44(1 
Gantlsa, lunblem, 40*.). 538 ; origin, 

I 39 ; possibly llandari, 2 ()f> ; 'Paiuil 
name, 206; X’aecUla name, 133 
Gauge Bandilra, i 38 ; invocation and 
offering, 1(13 

Gara, f. Giri, disease (lemons, 145, 160 
Gardner, G. B., notclual arrow-lie.uls 
fonnd, 62 

Gate, southern, of .\miradhapura, 
its site, 273, 274 

Gem. carneiian, found at dagaba, 
494 ; 497 

Gems, pearls, and chanlcs stmt to 
India in 5th cent n.c., 107 
Gevvale Yaka, 152 

(baiit’s Tank. 219; age, 2.4<'; in¬ 
scription, 250 ; size, 247, 382 ; 

possibly Uruwela Tank, 251 
Ginigal Devatage Kiri Anima, 137 
Gini Mangalya, fire-walking cere¬ 
mony, 141 

Gini R 3 .hu Yaka, 141 
Giridipa, possibly Malayalam, 13 
Giriya, chief of Giri, 239 
Glass, ancient coloured, 335 
Goat on coins, 514 
Gods appeal to Brahmi against 
RSkshasas, 6 
Goldschmidt, Dr. P., 445 
GSmbara Nicci Yaksani, Vaedda 
deity, 139 

GSnagama, landing place of Wijaya, 
237. 240, 39 d 

Gdnusu district identified, 455 
Goonetilleke, E., Sinhalese races, 3^^ 
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(iotama Buddha’s 3 visits to Ceylon, 
12, 425 

(xothayimbara, 433 
(ircen, E, E., discovery of stone 
implements, 62 

(iviardian Gods, Four, 632, 633, 668 
('.uard-stonc, carvings, 490,500, 516 
tiulia, Asiira, conquered hcav(m, 149 
wnj)])y. Dr. H. B., on fire-making, 58 
riurnma Dcvata, Minister of Ayi- 
vanar. 667 

C.vpsiiss, liineral least at grave, 121 

Mair ()\ Vaedda.s, 42, 43 ; Kinnaras, 
44 

llaJl, R. 11 ., on age of ist city at 
I'roy, 4«)i 
Hammer, 557 

Mari-hara-jnitra — Ayiyanlir, 148 
Harrison, G. D. B,, on Kirindi-oya 
dam, 391 

Hat Diviyan kediya, 580 
Ifat Kajjuruwo, forest deity, 28, 
158, 170 

Haughton, S., inscriptions found, 419 
Havidavi wibitra-- Ridi wihar.a, 53(.) 
Heap-of Padily sliajie of dagaba, 
.H7, 3.16, 343 

Height of Sinhalese, 41, 339; Vaed- 
das, 41 ; Wanniyas, 47 
Hella Vaedi Yaka, 146 
Helmet, 545 

Hemamali — Ruwanwaeli, 279 
Henanne-gala, inscription, 446 
Henderson, Dr. J. R., oblong coin 
obtained, 506 

Hettipola dagaba, relic-chamber, 285 
Hewakam keliya, 583 
Highways, ancient, 239, 243, 260, 272, 
273, .Fxi, 418 

Hill-God, chief Vaedda d6ity, 20, 134, 
147, 177 : survival of worship, 33, 
147; (see Galg Deviya) 

Histories, names of, ii 
Hoe, 56, 555 

Horse, emblem of sun 514 ; function, 
291, 514 ; on coin, 514 ; on guard- 
stone, 499; reliefs, 290, 291, 295 
Houses, rectangular in Ceylon, 49 
Howitt, Dr. A, W., on trade of Aus¬ 
tralians, 107 
Human Sacrifice, 632 
Huniyan Yaka, 144, 155 
Hunting by Vaeddas^ 68 
HuruUa Vaeddas as soldiers, 29 


Idikatu dagaba, 342 ; age, 319; shape, 
320 

levers, R. W., coin obtained, 503 ; on 
ceremony to Ayiyanar, 172, 174; 
on Maederigiriya dagaba, 269 ; re¬ 
paired Maha Saeya, 277 ; sunk 
shaft in Jetavana dagaba, 310 
Iguana flesh, 51 

Ilaiiaga, K., improved Tis'.a waewa ; 

repaired dagaba, 325 
Ilandari, 138, i 50 ; —Bilinda. r 59 ; chief 
under Maha-Sena, 159; forest 
deity, 158, 159, 170; Minister of 
Ayiyanar, 667 ; ])Ossi!)lv form of 
(ianesa, 206 ; son of Gale Deviya, 
206 : son of Kiri-Amma. 150 
Im])](;ments, ancient. Cotton gin, 
592 ; mats, 565 ; jilough, 561 ; 
}>loughshare, 562 ; potter’s wheel, 
562 ; shuttle, 565 ; .spinning-wheel, 
562 ; weaving-frame, 565, 
Indigollaewa, 155; dancing rock, 
192 ; sacred hill, 205 ; temple to 
Gal€ Deviya and Kiri-Amma 136 
Indra defeats Rakshasas, 5 ; god of 
heavenly tires and thunder, 3 ; 
guardian against demons, 4 ; guar¬ 
dian deity of Ceylon, 668 
In.scribed bricks, 283, 326, 327, 461, 
462 

Inscriptions, Aet dagaba, 322 ; B6- 
wata, 453, 454 ; caves, jire-Chris- 
tian, 31, 32 ; Dambulla, 98, 99, 
441, 450; Erupotana hill, 430 if; 
Gall 5 ,§wa wihara, 440 ; Gal-lena 
wihara, 446; Giant’s Tank, 250; 
Henanne-gala, 446 ; Irat-periya- 
kiilam, 454 ; JStavana dS.gaba, 308 ; 
Kaccatkodi, 432 ; Kandalawa 
wihara, 437 ; Kota-dacmu-hela,. 
452 ; Kudimbi-gala, 432 ; KusalAna 
kanda, 445 ; Mihintale, 443, 450 ; 
Milla6wa-gala, 211 ; NSval Nir 3 ,vi 
hill, 416, 423, 426 ff.; Nayindaniwa 
wih 3 ra, 433 ; Nuwara-gala, 451 ; 
Nuwara-kanda, 442 ; Ottappuwa 
wihara, 656 ; Pall€baedda, 226 ; 
Parama-kanda, 438 ; PSddawa, 
253 ; Periya-kaduwa wihara, 449 ; 
Ranagiriya, 180 ; Rankirimada 
wihara, 449 ; relic-case, 302 ; Ridi 
wihara, 526, 528, 530 ; Ritigala, 
444, 451 ; Ruwanwaeli dagaba, 
281 ; son of Pacina K., 454 ; Saes- 
safirnwa, 444; Sirivaddhana Nu- 
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wara, ^58 ; Jcv 5 .nda.n Piiliyan- 
kujani hill, 428 ff. : Thuparama 
(Jagaba, 322 ; Titthawaela, 442 ; 
Tuiiiballe Waehaeragahi, 231 ; 

Ussay])pu-kallu. 302 ; Vedikkinari 
hill, 431 ; Wellangolla, 230 ; earliest, 
415, 419; its age, 420; its 

letters aiul language. 430; no 
early Tamiiont's, 32 
Invasion of Ceylon by Krima, is 
mytliieal, 9 ; cause of 211:1 cent, 
invasion, ifj2 

Trnt-]H'riyakul;ini, inscription. 453 
Irrigation as factor of civilisation, 
84 ; r(‘sull at 'bissa, 3*).} 

Irrigation works, antiquity, 347 ; 
Chaldean, 348 . e-irly Imlian, 34S ; 
two systems, 347 ; iiient through 
constructing, 350; size, 351, 382 
Itiya, 526, 532, 534 
lyakas, 19, 20, 167 

Jataka tales, 18, 106, 108, 347 - 55 * 
Javelin, 523, 524 ; on coins 500 
Jetavana dagaba, 148; coins found 
near, 463 ; construction, 299 ; cost 
of paving slabs, 308 ; depth of 
foundations, 310, 311 ; history, 

307 ; identification, 299 ; inscrip¬ 
tions, 308 ; pillars at wahalkadas, 
310; shaft sunk, 310; shape and 
size, 309 ; wahalkadas, 309 ; widest 
completed dagaba, 309 
jolas, blood feuds, 83 ; medical use of 
cross-road, 654 ; no marriage cere¬ 
mony, 119; no time records, no 
jotivana, name of Nandana garden, 
272, 273, 299 
Jumper, 556 
Jungle, density of, 79 
Jutindhara, Vaedda ch^ef, 24 

Kaccatkodi inscriptions, 432, 434, 
435 

Kadarnba river, boundary of Naga- 
dipa, 16, 237, 243, 272 
Kadawara Devata, forest deity, i 58, 
170; origin, 157; Minister oi 
Ayjyan§.r, 667 

Kaelapiya dagaba, 316; age, 316; 
restoration, 317; shape, 317, 343 .* 
size, 318 

Kaelaijiya kingdom, northern boun¬ 
dary, 441 ; under Nagas, 14 


Kael 5 -ba,sa, 123 

KUkavanpa Tissa, K., 440 ; built 
dagaba, 331 ; dedication of wihara, 

332, 407 

Kalakaiini Tissa, K,, 4^0, 452 , built 
dagaba, 319; irrigation wink, 
409 

Kalasena, Vaedda K., 23 
Krdavela, fortune-trlh-r, 237 , X'aed'la 
chief, 24, 103 

K.dTiwaewa channel, 303 ; cu}i h(ilt >, 
229 

Kalli keliya game, 029 
Kali, attendant of Pattini, 033 ; s 
forms, 151 ; carries itiya, 53.1 
Kalla.pl, dams on, 410 
Kalu Devata, tleilied cliiei. 133; forest 
deity, 158, 159; Minister of Avi- 
yanar, 667 

Kaluga! baemma, highway, 230 
Kalu Kumara, titli' oi Nila. 153; 

Indian Abikfi. 143, 143, 033 
Kalu Vaedda Yaka, 143, 143 
Kalu Yaka, 143 

Kalyanawati, Q., inscrijition, 309 : 
re.stored Batalagoda. tank, 2^4 ; 
built wihara, 254 

Kambili Unnaehae, forest deity, 153, 
169 ; Minister of Ayiyanar, 007 
Kanaka-Sabhai, V., on rhilap])ati- 
karan poem, 032 

Kandalawa wihara, inscri]nion, 437 
Kand€ Baodira, 143 
Kami? Wanniya, Vaedda deity, i 14 
Kand(5 Yaka, Vaedda deity, 72, 143 ; 

killed Bilinda, 159 
Kandian Sinhalese, aliandon Jiainl<*ts, 

30 ; adhere to ancestral customs, 

59 ; are Vaeikias, 30, 31. loc., 109 ; 
arrows, 61 ; bee-hunters, 73 ; bows, 

60 ; chiefs allied to Vacddas, 102 ; 
differ from W. coast race, 30 ; do 
not use fish-hook, 52 ; eat monkeys, 

31 ; family pride, 102; fire-making, 

57; forest deities, 143, 160, 667: 

hill deities, 144.154. *77 : lioiiey 
taking 172; hunters’ offerings, 169 ; 
hunting outfit, 109 ; hunters 
termed Vaeddas, 74 ; klea of 
locality, 78 ; identity of Kandian 
and Vaedda religions, 146 ; imple¬ 
ments, 561 ; injuries by bears, 69 ; 
laconic speech, 88; mats, 565, 566 ; 
millet cake, 32 ; recovery from 
wounds:, 70 ; story ol Gal6 Deviya’s 
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arrival, ijt) ; tools, 551 ; twig olfer- 
ings, 174', tradition of Vaedda 
kings, c>S ; Vaedi Vakas, 143 ; 
\v(‘apons, 523 ; worship of ancestral 
s]nrits, 153, 154 ; of Ayivanar and 
Skanda, i3(), 143, 150, 172, 

174 ; of (rale Dcviya, 134, 147, 152 ; 
ot Kiri Animas, 151, ^>67 ; of 

W'anni Dcviya, 143, 15f), 150 
K'aiidiya kattu tank, 318, 

Kani raja, K., in-cription, ^37 
K'atiittlia Ti-^sa, K, ""M.'dn-'rissa, 302, 
3f >3, 304, :; / r, 3 13, 32 r 
Kaniiaki — I’attinI, i?2; story of, 
031 

Kannimar, olfcrings to, 107 ; Vaetlda 
dciti(‘s, 133, 131 

Kassapa, K., 2^3, 28 r, 294, 308, 314 

K.'istane, sabre, 331, 544 

Katai agama temple, 103, ii4ff., 1 30 

Katiyaiva tank, 2ro 

Katti Malia Saeya, 319 

Keiyanar, name of Ayiyanar, 148 

Kemadi, dice, 605 

Keteriya, axe, 342, 3 4<>: at Badami, 
I 4 D, 548 

Kha-em-Uast, knowledge of magic, 
943 

Khaliata-Naga, K., 280, 445 
Kinnaras, Buddhists, 45 ; curly hair, 
44; lowest caste, 44 ; may come 
from IVlalayalam, 45 ; mat weaving, 
563 ; mode of life, 45 
Kind-mal Nacci, Vaedda goddess, ij8 
Kiri Ammri, averts bad luck and 
sickness, 188 ; forest deity, 133, 
162, 169; Giri-Amma, 133, 206; 
MShini, 136, 158; sons, 138, 158, 
139, 206; temple, 147; wife of 
Gal^^ Yaka, 135, [47 ; worship, 

162-165 

Kiri Ammas, Sev'en, 137: deified f. 
chiefs. 150 ; forms of Pattiiii, 151; 
goddesses, 667 ; ofTerings, 165 
Kiribat (ISgalia, ago, 315 , coin from, 
400; size, 315 

Kirindi-oya, 240, 241, 388 ; dam, 300, 
394 

Kirti Banclara, 154 
Kirti fsri, K., 134, 330 
Kitikadawala tank, 219 
Kiwiyaluwa, birthplace of Wanni 
DeviyS, 159 

KohombS Yaka, 140, 146 
Kondanamika, Vaedda queen, 23 


Kotadaemn-hela, inscriptions, 452 
Koti keliya, 383 
Koti Sellama, 381 
Kotiyo saha Harak game, 381 
Kotii-baendiim game, 598 
Kotu Kllima game, 583 
Knife, Kaiitlian, 331, 551 
Knowledge of Ceylon in Kamayanr*, 8 
Knox, C'ajit. R., on bellows, ‘ ; 
language at An keliya, 639 ; length 
of cubit, 338 ; Vaeddas, <>3, 07 ; 
Vaeddas as soldiers, 29 
Kokka gala, dancing rock, 178, igi ; 
landing of Gale-Yaka, 178 ; sacrec' 
rock', 2t»3 

Kolambalaka, liattles at, 300 
Kosgama Kiri A mm a, 137 
Kovilan or Kovrdan, legend of, 63 r, 
Kovila Waname, Vaedda clan, 113, 
114 

Kravi. conejnered heaven, 6 
Kris, 332 

Kudu Mi-maessa bee, 72 
Kuda-Tissa, K., inscrijition, 431 
Kuda Waera-gala, cup-iioles, 228 
Kiidimbi-gala, cup-l>ol(‘, 231 .inscrip 
tions, 432 

Kukulapola Kiri Amm^, 137, 165 
Kiimara, Skanda, 114, T43 ; Vaeilda 
cliief, 24 

Kuinara Ikindara. 143, 200, 633 
Kumara Dhatu-SCna, K., death, 253 
Kumara Yaka, 145 
Kumbe Yaka, 140, 144, 146 
Kumbha, zodiacal sign, 141 
KumbSkata, Vaedda slave, 23 
Kiirinja-kulam dam, 412 
Kurumbuda DCvata or Yaka, 146, 
200; altar, 202 ; arrival, 178, 179: 
emblem. 197 ; forest guardian, 
180 : offerings, 200. 202 
Kiirun 5 egala PostimS BandSra, 144 
Kusalaiia-kanda, inscription, 443 
Kiiw^giii, Vaedda princess, 17. 23, 24, 
236; children, 24, 113 
Kuvera, King in Ceylon, 6 ; home on 
Alaka Mt., 164 ; ruler of Yakshas, 
11. >40 

Lajji-Tissa, K., built Sela caitya, 
297 ; erected wahalkadas, 280 
Lakshmana, brother of Rama, 668 
Ramps scare demons, 270; hung 
round dagabas, 269, 289, 321 
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Langiiaf^cx toul, sciires (]tnu)ns, 635, 
639, 641 

Lanka, name of Ceylon, 5, 242 
LankSpura, capital of Kaksluisas, 5 ; 

of Kuvera, (j ; Vaedda town, 23, 24 
Lankarama dagaba, built by Watta- 
GSmini, 311 ; shape*, 342 ; size*, 31 i 
Lathe, 335. 55t) 

Lenama-gala., cu])-])oIes, 228 
l.ength of Ceylon, 8 
Letters, pronunciation, 420 
Lcwin, Capt.T. H., on fire-making, 57, 
Lewis, F., cup-holes, 226 ; inscrij)- 
tions, 445, 451 ; on Kokka-gala, 
205 ; on Vaedda game, <j2 
Lmgani on coins, 510 
laon as guard, 268, 289, 290-292, 295, 
29O, 312, 322; claws as amulets, 
515 ; on coins, 515 ; sun emblem, 

bocal demons, 50, 146 
I otiis-shapcd dagaba, 344 
J .otus, protective as emblem of sun, 
2<>J 

Ludovisi, L., on games, 580, 583, 628, 
629, 631, 637, 640 
Lumitiya — Lokamita, 303 

Mae-anganawa, — Lma, a Kiri-Am- 
ma, 607 

Maederigiriya, ELKkIhi-.t roiling, 209 
Maenik dagaba, age, 218, 324 ; size, 

Mace, 543 

Madana Siri YaksanJ, j.ts 
Magadhese traders, 11, i< 7, 236 
IMagania — Tamhapanni. 241, 386, 

304 

Magama kings paid tribute, 440 
IMagha, K., 266, 282, 294, 317, 325, 
460 

Magical complicated lines, ])rotcctive, 
493 

Magic, Sinhalese theory of action, 
053 ; squares, 622 
Magiil Parakkuwa, puzzle, 624 
Maha Bharata, 5, n : length of bow, 
540 ; on Skanda, 206 
Mahacula Maha-Tissa, K., 445. 
Mahaciaragalla. name of Naccaduwa 
tank, 409 

Maha dunna, measure of length, 274 
Mahadathika Maba-Naga, K., 577 
Maha kandara river — Kirindi-oya, 

237 


Maha Kantiiya tank, 390 
iMahallaka Kaga, K.. 45 c; 

Mahamf*gha garden, 272, 273 
Mahanaga dSgaba, 323 ; age, 324 ; 
coins, 4fx» ; inscribed bricks, 326 ; 
history, 325 ; size. 326 
Mahii-Naga, K., 280, 289, 307, 331, 
420. 440, 497, 547 ; built Ambat- 
thala dagaba, 320 ; built Tissa 
dagabas, 324, 327 ; formed tank, 
380 

Mabanama, K., 28 ; compiler of 

Mahavansa, 10 

Maha Saeya, age, 262 ; engraved 
brick, 277 ; size, 276 
Maha-Sena, K., o, ittj; built jeta- 
vana dagaba, 209 ; employed Yak- 
khas, 28; forest deity, 28, 153; 
formed Naccaduwa tank, 408 ; 
Wanniya fieity, 158 
^laha Sona Yaka, 145 
Maha-Thupa, name ol y<.uwanwaeli 
dagaba, 279 

Mahatittha, 25, 251, 300 
Maha Vaedde Yaka, 145 
Mahavansa, 9; accuracy, 10, 284; 

name of several books, lo 
Maha Wihara, 272, 299 
Malicla — Malui Elagamuwa, 239 
Mahendra Mt. in S. India, Yakshas on 

it, T I 

Mahikantawn, I 3 arlh goddess, a Kiri- 
Ainma, C67 
Alahinda. dagaba, 278 
^lahinda, K., 265, 2b6. 281, 310, 323 
i\bd)jnda, prince-monk, 27, 275, 320, 
422 

^lahiyangana, 140 ; Vaedda battle¬ 
field, 16; visit by Buddha, 13 
Mahiyangana dagaba, age, 315'. 
commemorative, 31 5 ; Ttmnenl, Sir 
E. on it, 31b ; S}>iUi»erg’s account, 
316 

]\Ial odara, Naga K,, 14, 425 
Maiscy, Gen., on SwAstika in tombs, 
649 

Malawara dSsa — Malayrdam, 20, 178 
Malalu Vaeddan, 100 
MalayMam, 13, 16, 19, 45 
Mai keliya, 631, 641 
Malwatta-oya dam, 404, 405 
Malu-Tissa— Kanittha-Tissa, inscrip¬ 
tions, 302 
M 3 .madu tank, 219 
Manawaka or M 5 .n 6 k 3 ., a YakS,, 140 
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Mancala or Manala game, 587 ; 
Arabian and Egyptian, 589, 590, 
592, 6 c)T, 602 ; see Olinda keliya 
Mangala or Mangalya DSyiya. 158, 
]6o, 161 ; probably AylyaiiSir, 160 
Mani-Akkhika, Naga K., 14, 316 
Maiiimekhala, Sea goddess, a Kiri- 
Amma, 667 

Manisoma dagaba — Lankarama da- 
gaba, 311 ; roof over, 311 
Mantota, 251 

JVlara, army, 28, 139; Vaedda deity, 

144 

Maraki Yaka, 145 

Marriage, consent of parents neces¬ 
sary, 118, 119; no ceremony, 118; 
or close relatives, 422 ; with sisters, 
24, 113, 116 
Map of sky, 647 
Marrow applied to hair, 48 
Marteau, weapon, 546 
Maruts, storm gods, destroy demons, 
4 : sons of Rudra, 203 
Masons’ diagrams, 540, 577, 578, 643 ; 
age, 646 

Maspero, Prof. G., Egyptian know¬ 
ledge of magic, 645 ; map of sky, 

647 

M iissie, R., plaques obtained, 461 
Mat weaving and materials, 565, 566 
Ma Yakini, Vaedda goddess, 138 
MogasthenSs, elephants at Magadha, 

550 

Meghavap^Sbliaya, K., 311, 321, 323, 
354 ; inscription, 528 
Miliintale inscriptions, 322, 443, 450 ; 

steps, 319, 577 
Military forces, 29, 547 
Millagwa-gala, inscription, 211 
Millet, cake, 52 ; growing, 50, 554 
Mi maessS, bee, 72 
Miniature dagaba, 341, 342 
Min Vila inscription, 444 
Miriswaeti dagaba, age, 294 ; history 
and purpose, 294 ; size, 296 ; wahal- 
kadas, 295, 296 

Miriyabaedda Kiri Amma, Vaedda 
deity, 137 

Mitta-Sgna, K., 275 
Mixed blood of Vaeddas, 32, 97 
M6daragama-oya dam, 247 
Moggaliana, K., 281, 308 
M6hini, goddess — Kiri Amma, 141, 
147, 149, 156, 206; goddess of 
Vaeddas, 96, 149 


Molan-giri, disease demoness, 166 
Monkey flesh, 51 

Moon-stones at religious edifices are 
protective, 290 
Moormen, 331 
Moral suasion, 350 
Morani warige, a Vaedda clan, 113 
Mouldings of buildings do not indi¬ 
cate dates, 209 

Mountain gods tlie earliest, 203 
Mude Deyiya or Yaka, Vaedda god, 
138, 146 

Mulleittivii an early site, 418 ; coins 
from, 460, 476 

Miiller, Dr. E., 115, 416, 438, 454: 
on Nis.'Aanka Malla, 250 ; on num¬ 
ber of cave inscriptions, 32 
Miiller, Sir h . Max, on Buddhist teach¬ 
ing, 652; ondateof A^oka, 455 ; on 
date of Buddha’s death, 424 
Mungus, belief regarding, 80 
Muni, house Yaka, 152 
Music, ancient, its loudness, 260 
Mussel shells for arrows, 61 
Muta-Siva, K., 272 ; age, 456 
Mutti Mangalya ceremony, 172 


Nabiulena or Namada warige, a. 
Vedda clan, 113 

Naccaduwa tank, 405 ; age, 408 ; 
early name, 409; size, 408 ; works, 
407 

Nae YakSs, 146, 152 IT, 

Nagas, in Ceylon, 13, 16; carvings, 
14; guardians, 28, 269, 307, 310, 
657 ; human beings, 15 ; pool, 657 ; 
probably Nayars, 15, 16 
Nagadarana-gama, cup hole, 232 
Nagadipa, N. Ceylon, 14, 16, 108 ; 

highways through, 243, 418 
Nigamalaka dagaba, 279 
Names, low caste formerly good caste, 
38 ; Vaedda, 121 ; Waga, 46 
Nandana garden — JStivana, 272, 
273. 299 

Nandimitta, Chief, inscriptions, 430, 
432. 434 

Nirada, on ancestral spirits, 152 
Naram-SIn, pointer-stone on st6le of, 
502 

Naval Niravi hill, 416 ff., 426, 432 ; 

earliest inscription, 416 
Nayanar, the Nayar — Ayiyanar, 
148, 149 
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Nayars, 15 ; social customs in Ceylon, 
15, 16, 160 

Nayindanawa, inscription. 433 
Nelli-shaped dSigaba, 344 
Nerenchi keliya, 577 engraved 
diagrams, 577. 57H ; forms of dia¬ 
grams, 579 ; mystical meaning, 579 
Nevill, H., inscriptions found. 446, 
45 1. 454 i on Vaeddas. 35, 38, 39 ; 
arrows, 6r ; character, 81-^83 ; 
colour of skin, 40 ; dogs, 9t> ; 
drinking-water. 53 ; dwellings, 48 ; 
food, 51; funerals, 119; honey 
taking, 71 ; lyakas, 19 ; jewellery 
and dress, 106 ; Kiri Ammi, 135 ; 
Kataragama, 115: Mangala, god, 
160; marriages, 116; ornaments, 
47 ; protective power of arrow, 166; 
truthfulness, 81 ; use of buffaloes, 
92 : use of numbers, 86 ; utensils of 
gold, 54, 106 ; Yak 3 .s, 137, 141, 142 
Nikawae-kanda digaba, 332 ; age, 
333 ; articles in it, 334 ; statues, 
333. 631 : tradition. 332 
Nila, chief — Kalu Kumara, a Bap- 
dara, 153 

Nilgala Vaeddas, 240 
Niranimulla dewala, 182 
Ni^iSanka-Malla, 530; birthplace, 250; 

inscriptions, 250, 357; statue, 334 
Numbers, not used by Vaed<las, 85 flf., 
106 ; 3 the first odd one, 579 
Nuwara-gala inscription, 451 
Nuwara-kanda inscriptions, 442 
Nuwara-waewa 400 ; age, 403 ; chan¬ 
nels, 404, 408 : levels taken, 404 ; 
size, 404 ; sluices, 401 


Odd or Even game, 570 
Oldenberg, Dr. H,, on Dipavansa, 9 
Olinda keliya — Mancala, 587 fi. 
holes in stone, 225, 226, 589, 590 
number of holes used, 590-592 
origin. 591, 602 ; terms used, 592, 
593. Games: Daramutuor EllaS- 
wala-kanda, 399 ; Kotu-baendum, 
598 ; Manala, 601 ; Pallankuli, 
599; Puhulmutu, 594 ; Walak- 
pussa, 597 ; Word, 600 
CJmungala, dancing rock, 178, 191 
Ordinances of Manu, on ancestral 
customs, 59 ; on food regulations, 
196; on Rakshasas, 5 
Ornaments of Vaeddas, 47 


Ottappiiwa dagaba. 343; age. 253, 
344 ; inscription, 637 

Pachis game, 618-621 

Pacina, K. of, inscription by son. 454 

Pacina wihara, 423, 425 

Paeraet Vaka, i 

Paerali BSsii, 6^,! ; early examples, 
420, 432 

Pahada keliya, 6i r ff. 

I alanga or Pal 5 Guruiinanse, 6^i 
Palaeolitluc knowledge of numbers 

571 

Pallankuli game, 599 
PallSbaedda, cup-holes, 226 1 inscrij>- 
tions, 226, 228 
Pancha keliya, 609 
Panda-vApi, 409, 410 
Panda-waewa, 35316, 410; breach, 
357 ; inscription, 357; size, 359 
Pandita Parakrania Bahu, K., 31:4 
Pandiikabhaya, K., ii, 19^ 31^ IW, 
236 ; age. 456 ; alliance with Vaed 
das, 25, 26 ; arrangement of Anura 
dhapura, 25, 3(9 ; immigration 
ceased from his birth, 29 ; })olicy 
caused fusion of races, 26, 29, ^2 ; 
removetl to Aiiur 3 .dha])ura, 245 
reservoir construction, 360-64; 
seized throne, 25 

Panduwasa D6va, Jv,, 155, 2^6, 245; 
^8^6 456 : arrival in ('eylon, 236, 
240; possibly formed Papda-waewa, 
355. 356 ; seats of government, 242 ; 
S. Indian demon worship intro¬ 
duced, 155 

Papduw'as Nuwara, 353-355 
Panikki Vaedda, chief, account of, 
99; a Bapdara, 97, 137, 154; 

grant of territory, 99 
Paniyans, fire-making, 57 
Pansil, 133 

Pansukulika monks, 303 
Parakkam Samudda, may be Pandik- 
kulam, 410 

Parakrama Bahu I and II, K., 266, 
277, 281, 282, 284, 294, 295, 305, 
308, 317, 321; arms, 524; birth¬ 
places. 250, 257 ; enlisted Vaeddas, 
29 ; festival at Siriwaddhana Nu¬ 
wara, 255, 260; founded Wijita- 
pura, 238 ; improved Giants’ Tank, 
251; inscriptions at tanks, 249; 
restored irrigation works, 246, 249, 
258, 409 
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P..iakraiiia-liilluj, K,, 316; K. Buju, 
354 ; K. Bliarnia, 317 ; K. Pandita, 
354 

Parania-kaiida inscriptions, 438 
i’arana Xuwara, 397, 25iff. ; anti- 
<)nity, 252 ; irn])ortance, 252 ; 
Kuniara Dhatu-Sena Imrnt, 253 ; 
r.uirderof general, 2 54 ; Parakrama 
Bahu I at it, 253, 254 ; site, 252 ; 
water-sii])ply, 252 

I’aniniaka, a C'liief, position of, 331, 

440 

fkirvati, 133. 15^, 206 
Pasn wihara, 420, 423 
J*aswS,si game, 621 
Pa tala, lower world, 138, 142 
l^athama CCtiya, age, 262 ; comme¬ 
morative, 275 ; site, 275 
Patta-giri, disease demoness, 1D6 
Pattini, goddess — Kan naki, 115, 
150, 151, 2cx^, 631 ff. ; fire-walking 
ceremony, 141, 633 ; incarnation of 
Durga, 151, 633; Kiri Amnia, 

667; seven forms, 151, 633, 

634 ; story of, 631 ff. 

Pavat-kiilam, 243, 371 ff.,4Jo; age, 
376 ; bridge, 243, 374 ; size, 373, 
374 ; works, 374 ff. 

Paving at dagabas, 264, 277, 280, 
315, 317, 319'; cost, 305, 308 
Peacock on coins, 307 ; lucky emblem, 
507 

Pearls, bored, in dagabas, 285, 335 ; 

aiis]ncious, 292, 473 
Peddawa inscriidioii, 253 
Pedissa, 574 

I’elivapi •— Vavunik-kulam, 256, 365, 
366 

Pellet bow, 60, 525, 541 
Pentacle on coins, 499 
IVrali kotuwa game, 583 
Percival, Capt. R., on Vaeddas, 95 
Periya-kacluwa Avihara, inscription, 
499 

Periya-kattu tank, 247 
Periya-kuiam, effect of flood, 369 
PhussadSva, archer, 228 ; feats of 
5^.3 

Pick-axe, 556 
Pick-hammer, 556 
Pigs not kept, 94 

Pillars round dagabas, 264, 268, 276, 
289. 312. 322 

Pilleiyar, Tamil name of GanSsa, 133, 
206 


Pirit, 179 

Piyangala wihara, 425 
Plough, 561 ; share, 562 
Pointer stone, 502, 503 
Poisoning fish, 51 

Polannaruwa. 24, 238 ; Damila Thujia, 
309; Gal wihara, 219; pre-Chris¬ 
tian site, 219 

Pole, J., discovery oi stone imple¬ 
ments, 62 

]’ol keliya, 631, 640 
Ikd-kfiru keliya, 576 
IVdyandry, 16 
Pop-gun, 630 

Position of women, 1 37, 150, i 51,422, 

423 

Pos.session by deity on taking em¬ 
blems, 189, 197 ; by Rakshasas, 5 
Postima Bandira, 144, 154 
Potter’s wheel, 562 
Pottery, inscribed, 461 
Powell, R. A., on ancient brick-work, 
376, 377 

Pradhana Niiwarawal, manuscript, 
introduction of buffaloes. 562; 
Gaja-Bahu’s age at accession, 455 ; 
Pan dll was Nuwara, 3 5 5 
Primitive deity of Ceylon, 134, 147, 
155, 177 ff., ] 8 ( 5 ff. : see Gale DeviyS 
and Gal§ Yaka 
Princes become Yakas, 633 
lYoportions of clSgabas, 336, 337, 341 
Pro.sperity of country due to excel¬ 
lence of ruler, 95, 492 
Pudana Vaedi Yak§,, 145 
Puliulmutu game, 594 
Pujavaliya, 11 

Pulayars, fire-making, 57 ; may have 
been cannibals, 21 

Pulikara Tevan, Vaedda name of 
Skanda, 133 

Pulindas — Vaeddas, 20, 24, 99 ; K., 99 
Punnaka, 140 
Puradeva, 27, 135 

Purana or Puma, wife of Ayiyanar, 
148 

Puranas, 328, 466, 4(39 ; Anuradha- 
pura, 463, 472, 473 ; imported, 
463 ; in early dagabas, 459, 460 ; 
Mulleittivu, 460, 466, 469 ff. ; not 
state coinage, 520 ; proof of early 
trade, 464 ; rate of erosion, 465 ; 
symbols, 464, 469 ff. ; symbols ex¬ 
plained, 506 ff.,518-520 ; two types, 
466 ; weight, 464 
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Pusamitta, Vaedi princess. 23 
Pijshkala, wife of Ayiyanar, 14S 
Pushyagupta. made reservoir, 341) 
Pusmaraga Kiri Amina, Vaedda deity 

137 

Puzzles, 622 


Quatrefages, M. de, on cranium as 
test of intellect, ikj 
Q ueens in Ceylon, 151 
Quiver, 541 


Races with black skins, ,p, 40 
KAjaratnakara. 11 
Kaja-Sinha, enlisted Vaedda,s, jc) 
Kajavaliya, 1 1 

RAjayataiia tree ol Sumana, wor¬ 
shipped by Nagas, 13, 14. 425 

RAjini, Q., presented silk-covering 
for dagaba, 281 

Rahil, dragon, 136; vahana and 
emblems, 141 ; Vaedda deity, 141 
Rainfall, abnormal, 369 
Rainy seasons, 347 
RSkshasas, capital, 5 ; early ideas of, 
3-6 : guardians, 5, 28, 269 ; in 
Arabian nights, 7 ; in Ceylon, 5 ; 
in folk-tales, 7 ; in Ordinances of 
Manu, 5; pools, 657; Ramayana, 5 
RAma, conquers Ceylon, 7 ; Laksh- 
mana assists him, 668 ; story 
mythical, 9 

RAmAyana, 11 ; knowledge of Cey¬ 
lon, 8 ; money well known, 468 ; 
Yakshas on Mahendra Mt. and 
Ritigala, 11 

Ravana, Rakshasa K., occupied Cey¬ 
lon, 7 

Raqagiriya, inscription, 180 ; legend, 
179 

Rank of Vaeddas, 98 ff. 

Rankirimada wihAra, inscription, 449 
Rata.navali — Ruwanwaeli, 279 
Read. C. H., on early bead, 334 ; on 
stone implements, 64 
Relic-chambers in dAgabas, 264, 265, 
278, 285, 298, 328, 332, 334 
Relics in dAgabas, 263, 276, 278, 279, 
294, 298, 315. 324 » 328, 33c 335 
Relief, false, characteristic of Indian 
and Sinhalese art, 475 
Religious ceremonies of Vaeddas, 162 
Re-marriage of widows, 16, 422, 450 


Reservoirs — tanks. Construction a 
religious duty, 350 ; earliest re¬ 
corded in Ceylon, 351 ; first recor¬ 
ded in Euphrates valley, 348 ; 
great reservoirs first made by 
Sinhalese, 349 ; invamtion of valve- 
pit, 379 : knowledge acquired from 
S. India, 340 

Abhaya-waew.i, 360 ; AnurAdha’s 
tank, 351 ; Batalagoda-waewa, 
3‘>7 ; Uigha vfqii, 3»)9 ; Duratissa 
tank. 3<)3 ; Cirnnaui-vrq)i, 364 ; 
tiiaiit’s tank, jk). 247- 251 ; Jaya- 
vaipi, 363: Kandiya, kattn. 318, 
396 ; Ivaliyaua, 2i<), 381 ; Mahada- 
iMgalla., .4.00 ; Maha Kaiiadara- 
waewa. 382 ; Minneriya tank, 381 ; 
Naccfulnwa tank, 405 ; Nuwara- 
wat'wa. 300 ; other i^arly reservoirs, 
2i(), 4()»> : Padawiya, 212, 383; 
r\inda-vrq)i. 4t)9 ; Papda-w’-aewa, 
353; 1 Vival-knlam, 371 ; Periya- 
kattn-kulani, 247 ; Periya-kulam, 
369 ; Sangili Eanadara tank, 383 ; 
Siyamlialan-ganiiiwa tank, 225 ; 
southern reservoirs. 380 ; Talagalla, 
258 ; 'Tissa-waewa, 364 ; Tissa- 
waewa.,S.. 388 ; IJniwela lank, 246, 
249, 251 : Yoda-kandiya tank, 394 ; 
^'oda-w'aewa, 390, 393 ; Vavutiik- 
kulam, 365 

Rliinoceros on coins, 514 
Riheyro, on skin clothing of Vaeddas, 
.30 

Rice ami barley, children of Heaven, 
649 

Rico not known to aborigines, 108 
Ridi wiliara, 256 ; ancient names, 528, 
530; inscriptions. 526-530; panels 
in pillars, 526 ; silver found, 255. 
528 ; statue carved, 528 
Riri or Siri Yak A, 145 
Ritigala, 8, 179, 205 ; inscriptions, 
444 . 451 

Riti bark, bag, 54 ; clothing, 39, 106 ; 

for roofing. 48, 49, 75 
River on coins, 514 
Rock-dancing ceremony, 189, 190, 
191, 194, 197 ff. 

Roofs over dAgabas, 264, 270, 311, 

313. 321 

Rudra, 203-206 
Rugama tank, cup-holes, 231 
Ruwanwaeli dAgaba, 279, 497 ; ele¬ 
phant reliefs, 284 ; flower altar, 293; 

Y Y 
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history, 279 it. ; inner 2H2 ; 

inscribed bricks, 283 ; inscription, 
282 ; pillars, 289, 292 ; relic-house, 
290 ; relic-room, 27, 285 ; outer 
shell, 283 ; size and shape, 286 ; 
vvahalkadas, 280, 289 

Sabaras — Vaeddas, 20 
Saessa6ruwa. inscri])tion, 444 
Saddha-Tissa. K., 279, 283 ; armour, 
524 ; built l)i^ha.va])i dagaba, 
318 ; V)uilt monastery, 393 ; built 
outer shell ol Ruwanwaeli dagaba, 
283. 284 
Saddle, 548 

Sakka — Jsakra or Tndra, in cliargc 
of Ceylon, 668 ; guardian of 11 . 
Ceylon, 668 

^akti, daughter of Daksha, 141 
Sali, prince. Chief in N.W. Province, 
333 ; built wihara, 332 ; inscrip¬ 
tion, 443 ; love story, 443 ; statue, 
333 

Saman or Sumana, god ■=- Sakka, 13, 
315 ; colour and emblems, 668 ; 
guardian of E. Ceylon, 668 
Saniaya Yaka, 145 
Sanchi, date of dagaba, 213 ; bricks, 
213, 214; reliefs—axe, 542, 555; 
chariots, 547; shield, 544 
Sandagiri dagaba, 324, 327 
Sanghamitta. Thupa, 278 
Sangha-Tissa, K., 280 
Sangili Kanadara-waewa, 383 ; age, 
385 ; size, 386 ; works. 385, 386 
Sankha Senapati, general, 254 
Sanni Yaka, 144 

Sarabhu, monk, built dagaba, 315 
Sarasin, Drs., discoveries of stone im¬ 
plements, 31, 63 ; on their age, 64 
Saraswati, goddess, a Kiri 4 nima, 
667 

Sati not practised in Ceylon, 16 
Sat RajjuruwS, deified K. Maha-Sgna, 
28, 76, 139, 158, 170, 172 
Saturankam game, 605 
Saw, 557 
Scabbard, 531 

Schliemann, Dr. H., discovery of 
earliest swastika, 491 ; designs on 
whorls, 643, 661 

Schweinfurth, Dr. G., on fire-making, 
56 

Sea god, 138, 146 ; goddess, 667 


vSela caitya, 277, 343 ; relic-chamber 
298 : size, 297 

Seligmann, Dr. C. Ck, 38, 64, 159, 
316; discov'eries in caves, 31, 63 ; 
on Kande Yaka, 114 ; on Nae Ya- 
kas, 146 ; on Panikki Vaedda, 137 
Sena, K,, 305 
Sena, Q., 425 

Seruvila dagaba, 330; age, 331 ; 
dedication of wihara, 332 ; device 
to find site, 331 ; deposition of 
relics, 332, 497 

Settlers absorbed by Vaeddas, 109 
Shapes of dagabas, 336 
Shark, forbidden food of kapuwas, 
21 

Shield, 523, 526, 543 if. 

Shuttle, 565 
Sickle, 554 

Siga. games, African and Arabian, 
603, 604, 608 ; Indian, 407 
Sigiriya dSgaba, 258 
vSiha-Baiiu, K., father of Wijaya, 29 
Sihala ■— Sinhala, name of Ceylon, 29, 
242 

Sihajiura, capital of Siha-Bahu, 236 ; 
birthplace of K. Ni.^^anka Malla, 
250 ; town near Polannaruwa, 238 
Silakala, K., removed NSgas’ gem- 
set-throne, 425 

Sila Sobbha Kandaka dagaba — 
Lankar^ma dagaba, 304 
Sila Thupa — S6la caitya, 297 
Sinhalese chronicles, general accu¬ 
racy, 9 ; date, 10 

Sinhalese, western, differ from Kan- 
dians, 30 ; exposed to foreign 
influences, 30 
Silver in Vedas, 467 
Siri Kadawara Yaksani, Vaedda 
deity, 145 

Siri-Naga, K., 280, 322 
Sirivatthapura, a Vaedda town, 17, 
23. 235 ; site of battle, 24 
Siriwaddhana Nuwara, 254 ; Da]ada 
Maligawa, 258 ; festival of tooth 
relic, 255, 260 ; former identifica¬ 
tion of site, 254, 257 ; site, 258 
Siri Yaka, 145 
Sistrum, 506 
Sita, a Kiri Amm§, 667 
Site of dagaba found by animals, 331 
5 iva, 147, 149, 206 ; father of Ayi- 
yanar, 147; killed Guha, 149; 
origin of his sons, 156 
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Skanda, 133, 143, 145; birth, 157, 
206 ; cures sickness, 667 ; forest 
god, 150, 169; god of hill tribes, 
44; guardian deity, 409, 5(10, 

517; guardian of S. Ceylon, 668 ; 
temple guarded by Vaeddas, 103 ; 
vahana, 157, 507 

Skulls, Vaeddas and Sinhalese. 43 
Sluice, 356, 359. 362, 365, 371. 373 fl. 

385, 401 ft., 407 
Smelting furnaces, ancient, 66 
Smith, V. A,, on date of A66ka, 436 ; 

early coinage, 430; Puranas, 463 
Smither, j. G., on dagabas, 264,268, 
286, 288, 296, 307. 309, 312, 

321; statue at Ambatthala, 32(j; 
Thuparama pillars. 267 
Snake, as guardian, 493, 507. 512 ; on 
coins, 512, 316 

Sohon or Sona Yaka, 145, 667 
Sokkattiin game, 619 
Soldiers, carvings of, 326, 334, 343 
Soma — moon, guardian against de¬ 
mons, 4, 

Somalia Malaka dagaba, 278 
SSmavati dagaba, 330 
Soiiilru game, 614 
Sonnainali — Ruwanwaeli, 279 
Sorabora tank, guarded by Wanni 
Deviya, 159 

Spear, 523, 534, 549 ; an amulet, 338 
Spelicans, 576 

Spencer and Gillen, Messrs., on hre- 
making, 56 
Spindle, 563 
Spinning wheel, 562 
Spirits, evil, mystic symbolism against 
521 ; necessity for guarding against, 
520 ; number in Ceylon, 521 
Square on coins, 657 ; meaning, 647 
Starvation of Yaka, 153 
Statues, wooden, durability, 334 
Stelae at religious edifices, 290, 499 
Still, J., on coins, 490, 505 ; discovery 
of stone implements, 63 
Stilts, 630 

Stone, arrow-heads, 64, 66 ; axes not 
found in Ceylon, 66, 67 ; cutting, 
early, 227 ; implements, 3;, 62-63, 
221 ; statue, early, 222 
Stone-bow, 541 

^ri Vikrama RS.ja Sinha, K., a Ban- 
dara, 154 

Sukara Nijjhara dam, 258 

Sula, torch, a magical diagram, 517 


Sumana or Saman, goil, made emer¬ 
ald dagaba, 313: seat, Adam's 
Peak, 668 

Sun. Assyrian and ICgy])tian emblem, 
<*56 ; einbh'ins, 280, 288, 2t>c>-292, 
296, 300, 309, 312, 036, 637; on 
coins, 303, 309. 311, 312, 314, 313 
Sura Kawadiyan keliva, 027 
Siirangana — Mohini, 136 
Siivanna-Pali, Q..journey to Upatissa, 
456 

Siivela, 8 

Swastika, barretl, 492, (k»c) ; din^ction 
of arms, 4(13 ; derivation from 
cross, (>39 ; ea.rlit^st occurrence, 491. 
64(> ; (‘xamples, ^>(>3 ; house lor 
spirits, 492, 6)34 ; in Egypt 644, 64O ; 
inscrijdious and })ott(Ty, 4<>i ; on 
coins, 507 ; on figures, (*53 ; tombs, 
64(1 ; pointed, 6()i, 667,' Sin¬ 

halese swastika e-xplained, 443, 
491, 667; symbol of jirosperity, 
462 

Sword, 323, 324, 526, 33(j, 33T, 33(), 
548, 549 

Sword-bearer, State official, 324 
Symbols, at inscrij>tions, 428, 430, 
431, 438, 439 , 441. 443 . 446, 44S. 
449. 45 <). 453 . 4 54 . 5 i^’. ^>57 
dhist, borrowed, 519; portion 
represents the whole, 639 
Symbols on coins. Arched structure, 
306, 307; Aum monogram, 504. 
505; beads, 307; Bhairava, 313; 
bident, suo ; bow and arrow, 316 ; 
bull, recumbent, 494 : bull, stand¬ 
ing, 311, 319; chatta, 3ex) ; circle, 
499. 517; cobra, 300; crescent, 

306, 509, 318 ; cross, 302, 317, 518 ; 
dagaba, 509; deities, 499. 517; 
disk and crescent, 316; disk on 
post, 301, 502: dog, 513, 519; 
double triangle, 499 ; double tri- 
sula, 501 ; double trident, 5o(); 
elephant, 506, 310 ; figure, seated, 
494 ff. ; figure standing, 499 ; fish, 
514; flower stem, 499? fly-whisk, 
470, 296: frog, 514, 5^9 1 goat, 
515 ; hand-drum, 518 ; horse, 514 i 
javelin, 500; lingam, 519; lion, 
515 ; monastery, 519 ; moon, 509 ; 
mound of beads, 509; peacock, 
307 ; pentacle, 499 I rhinoceros, 
514; river, 514, 519 ; sistrum, 506, 
507; snake, 490, 507, 512, 
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Soma, 510; sprnr, 5f)o, 5:38 

square, 657 ; swastika, 507 

sun, 50], 503. 507, 511, 512, 51S 
tank. 514, 657 ; taurine, 511 ; tree, 
506, 512; triaiiK^k;, 500, 517; tri¬ 
dent, 4y9, 519; trisiila, 506, 517; 
turtle, 514; vase, 490, 50!). Kx- 
])lanation. 31S; demon-scan*rs or 
hirk-bringiii}^, 519: inserted by 
traders, 520; not Buddhist, 


Talagalla tank, 25S 
'ralii warige, a Vaedda elan, 113 
Tainara-gala, c\i]vhole. 232 
Tambapanni — Magania, 24, 23£;, 

241 ; Ceylon, 233 
7 'anjore carvings, 5, 115, [48, 301 
'ranks, on coins, 314 ; see reservcn’rs 
Tantirimalei bricks, 2i(); inonaslery, 
244; statues, 245, 545 
Tattii keliya, 627 
Taurine symbol on coins. 511, 317 
Tayam Sonalu game, 617 
TCkkam dam, 247 ; age, 240 
Tennent, Sir J, E., on Mahiyangana 
clagaba, 31b; on settlonnmt of 
Vaeddas in villages, 112 
TSvandSn Puliyan-kulam hill, 41H ; 

inscriptions, 428 It. 

Theobald, W., on symbols on coins, 

5'8 

Throne, royal, 406 
Thupar 3 .ma dagaba, 263 ff. ; bricks, 
217; history, 265, 266; damage<l, 
265, 266 ; inscription, 322 ; pillars 
round, 267, 268 ; platform wall, 
264; possibly roofed, 464, 470; 
relics, 263 ; site and shayie*, 263, 
272 ; restoration, 266 
Thupavaiisa, it ; account of arriv.-d 
of Bo-tree, 273 

Thurston, E., on fire-making, 57 
Tika, commentary, 10 
Time-reckoning absent, 84 ; not 
mark of savage state, 100 
Tissa, K., 24, 245 
Tissa-waewa, 364, 365 
Tissa-waewa, S., age, 38b, 38S ; 

restoration, 390; Kirindi-oya dam. 
390 ; result of restoration, 3<)4 
Tittharama, 300, 301 
Titthawaela inscription, 442 
Tiy&gasaia, son of Ga)a-Brihu, 453 
T6mara, javelin, 547 


Tools, ancient. Adze, 5 5 3 ; axe, 5 54 ; 
liellows, 539 ; bill-hook, 532 ; chisel, 
55b, 557 ; drill, fire, 558, 65 5 ; drills, 
558 ; hammers, 537 ; hoe, 555 ; 
jum])(‘r. 556 ; knife, 551 ; lathe, 
; pickaxe, 356 ; pick-hammer, 
53b ; saw, 337 ; sickle, 534 ; trowel. 
55b 

Topographical errors, 2bo, 423 
I'opography of Anur 5 ,dhapura. 270 
d'orches scare demons, b33 
Trade, early, 236 ; proof of some 
civilisation, 108 
Tree on coins, 306, 512 
'Priangle on coins, 506,' 317 
Transliteration, 420 
Trident, 338 ; on coins, 409, 500, 319 
'I'rident, double, on coins, sob 
Trikiibi, Mt., 3, <> 

Trisula, 428, 303, 317; doul)le, 301 
'I'rowtd, 33b 

'Png of war ceremony, b3.p b37, b^S 
Tumi mile Waehaera-gala, cup-holes, 
231 ; in.scri])tion, 231 
Turtle, forbidden food, 195 ; incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu, 193, 19b; ou 
coins, 514 

Twig or leaf clothing, 39, 70 
Twig offerings, 76, 174, 173 
Tyj)es of dagabas, 33b, 342 


Uclakkiya hand-drum, on coins, 318 

TTdapila, party of Palanga, b37 

Ihlaya, K., 26b, 303 

I Ufa Yako, 137 

Uma or IJmayangana, 136; a Kiri 
AmmS, 667 

Unapana Kiri A mm a or Yakini, 
Vaedda deity, 137, 138 

TTnapana warige, a Vaedda clan, 113 

Upatissa, K., 263 ; regent, 236, 242, 
248 

Upatissa Nuwara, 16, 243 ff. ; site, 

_ 237, 245 

Tirana or Uruwa warige, a Vaedda 
clan, 113 

Urawadiya warige, a Vaedda clan, 
113 

Urukagina, K., early channel cut, 
34 '^ 

Uruvela, city, 8; age, 243 ; site, 246 ff., 
251, 236 

Uruvela tank ; probably Giant's 
Tank, 251 ; restored, 246 
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Uttara piriwona, 10 
ITttiya. K.. 420, 454 


Vaeddas. Abandonment of cave and 
forest life. 31, 98. 112; abandon¬ 
ment of hamlets, 50 ; activity, 41 ; 
advent, 21, 22; amusements, 8], 
83, 93 ; appliances suflicient, 109 ; 
arrows. 6 t ; attacks bv bears, 69 ; 
at Aniiradhapura, 19, 25, (>7, 301 ; 
ax(‘, 59, 66, 67. 73 ; i)ark bap, 54 ; 
book by Vaedda, 99 : bathinp, 68 ; 
blood feuds. 82 ; buffaloes, us(‘ of, 
Qo. t)2 ; bows, 59, 60 ; cannibalism 
absent. 20 ; caste, high, 96, 102 ; 
census, 38; 'diaractor, 80 82 ; 
chewing leaves, 53 ; civilised by 
irrigation works, 84; clans, 113; 
classes, 36 ; conclusion adopt^sl, 
in ; conversation, loud. 81 ; cloth¬ 
ing, 38-40, 105 ; cranium, 43 ; cult 
of dead, 120, 146, 153, 167 ; deities, 
T33ff. ; deities are Yakas, 134; 
demons, belief in, 42, 97, 152. 167 ; 
description, 40-44, 46 ; dialect, 20, 
123; distinct from Tamils, 34.; 
districts inhabited, 33, 36, J02. 
205 ; domestic animals, 90 ; dwel¬ 
lings, 31, 32, 48, 49 ; etiquette, 82 ; 
evidence of former civilisation. 
103; exogeny, nb; failure of 
missions, 83 ; fire-making, 56 ; 
fish-hook not used, 52 ; fishing, 21, 
51, 68; folk-stories, 88, 93; food, 
I fooil prohibitions, 21, 51, 
190, 191 ; forests apportiomul, 74 ; 
forest Vaiuldas, 38; funerals, 119, 
T2o; Gal5 Yak5., hill-god, cult of, 
20, 33, 134, 178, 183, 186, 187; 
Gauge Bandara, 139, 1^3 ; gestures, 
89 ; golden utensils, 54, 106 ; guar¬ 
dians of Kataragama temple, T03, 
114; hair, 43^-44. 47 > height, 41 : 
home, original, 20, 34 ; hunting, 
68 ff., 75, 76 ; illnesses, 82 ; imita¬ 
tion of animal cries, 90; intelli¬ 
gence, 79, 80 ; Kannimar, deities. 
133, 151, 167; kings, early, 25, 
99 , 105 ; Kiri Amm3., goddess, 135- 
137, 147, 162-165, 188, 189, 206; 
Kiri Ammas, seven, 137, 150, 165, 
166 ; knives not carried, 59 ; know¬ 
ledge of Sinhalese, 96 ; Knox, 
Capt. R., on Vaeddas, 95 ; lan¬ 


guage lost, 32 ; leaf clothing, 70 ; 
marriage, 23, 116-118 ; measure of 
length, 86 ; meat drying ov^er fire, 
50 ; meat preserved in honey, 72 ; 
memory, 95 ; millet cake, 52 ; 
millet growing, 50 ; mixt‘il blood. 
3--. 97 : Mohini worship, 96 : 

hT>, 137, 147, 14Q, 150, !?<'. 206; 
monkeys generally eaten, 51 ; 
names, 121 ; night shooting, 77 ; 
numbers, knowledge of, 85-88, in(> ; 
their opinion of Sinhalese, «>8 ; 
ornaments, 47 ; observant nature. 
70, 71. 79: political organisation, 
104 ; ]>ottery making and weaving 
unknown, 54 ; pronouns lost. 87 ; 
rank, former high, 98, 99, i<>i ; 
religion, original, 155; religious 
ceremoiiie‘s, 162 ft.; represented by 
Kandian Sinhalese, 30 ; rice eat«Mi, 
53 ; Sea go<l, 138. 155 ; settled for¬ 
merly in \illages, 25, 31, loo, 112 ; 
shrine, stick, 162 ; skin, colour of, 
40 ; skull, dolichoce])halic and 
small. 43 ; social customs, i(), 116; 
soldiers. 2ti, 100, lol, 549; si>ear, 
18 ; starvation, 75 ; terms for, 2(\ 
37, 205 ; time reckoning unknown, 
84, 87 , titles, 99-100 ; use of money 
and guns, 68, 82 ; utensils, house¬ 
hold, 53-5b ; vocabulary, 123; 
water-drinking, 53 ; water-vessels, 
^4 : weapons and tools, 59; Wija- 
pala, prince, Chiefs under, 101,102 
Vaedi Kadawaras, 141, 152 
Vaedi YakSs. 141, 143» 

Vajira. general, 265 
Valahassa, Jataka on Yakkhas. 18. 21 
Valve-pit invented by Sinhalese. 
377 ff-. 379 

Valliyamma, story of, 114; 

Amina, 667 

Vannakapna channel. 409 
Vase on coins, 493. 

Vbavupik-kn|am — Pelivapi, 256 ; age, 
365 ; proof of Dr3.vidian settlement, 
367 ; size, 366 

Vedic definition of wealth, 467 
Vedik-kinari hill, inscriptions, 397. 

431 

Vessels, early Indian, 18, 23, U)6 
Vibhisana, Kakshasa, K. of Ceylon, 
7 ; guardian of W. Ceylon, 668 
Vidhura Pandita, 14^^ 

Village tanks. 350, 406 
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Visvakarmnn. built two citios, 5, 354 
Virchow, Prof. R., on Vaeddas ; 
allinities, 20, 21. 33, 34; lowest 
savages, J(j 3 ; loss of language, 33, 
34 ; skulls, 43 

Virabhadra, fire-walking ceremony, 
141 

VjraiTiund 5 . Deviya, fire-walking cere¬ 
mony, 141 

Vislmu, 147, 140, 156 ft. : dcf(‘at(‘d 
Rrdvshasas, (\ ; guardian of \V. 
( eylon, 66<S ; Mbhini incarna¬ 
tion, 1 36 ; Rama incarnation, 6 ; 
Turtle incarnation, 195; moun¬ 
tain gofi, 136 ; protected Wi jaya, 23 
Visits of Gbtama Buddha, 12, 301, 
425 ; orders to Nagas, 310 ; ord(*rs 
t() Sakka, 668 

VohSraka-Tissa, K., 2S0, 294, 305, 
3 kb 315. 317. 325 

Voyages, early, from India to Ceylon, 
1(^6-108 

Vyadha DCva at Anuriidhapiira, 19, 
'26 

Vyfidhas were Vaeddas, 19, 20, 37, 205 

Wagas, a Tamil race, 45, 46 ; mode of 
life, 46 ; names, 46 
Wahalkacias, 289, 295, 307; cost, 280; 

l)urpose, 289 
Walak-pussa game, 597 
Wala-salli game, 626 
Walker, N, M., discovered inscrip¬ 
tion, 249 

Wallace, Dr, A. R., on lire-making, 
158 

Wanagatta Yakfi, 142, 146 
Wanni Deviya, 142, 150, 158, 159, 
206; birthplace, 159; emblem and 
vahana, 159; legend, 159; pos¬ 
sibly a Vaedda chief, 160 
Wanni Kac^ayin Pota, manuscri])t, 
site of Siriwaddhana Nuwara, 
259 ; Vaeddas, 99-101 ; written by 
Vaedda, 99 

Wanniya Bai?d 3 ,ra, forest deity of 
Wanniyas, 142, 150, 158, 159, 168, 
169, 172, 206 

Wanniyas. Are Vaeddas, 37, 106 : 
arrows, 61 ; bow, 59, 60; Buddhists, 
133 ; caste, good, 37 ; deities, 158 ; 
description, 47 ; district, 36 ; do¬ 
mestic animals, 90, 92 ; dwellings, 
49 . 5^^. 92 ; fire-making, 56 ; food. 


50 ; fish-hook not used, 52 ; forest 
deities, 167 ff., 172 ; forests appor¬ 
tioned. 74 ; Hat Rajjuruwo, cult of, 
76, 158, 172 ; hunting, 68, 71, 75, 
77 ; hunting ceremony, 167 IT. ; idea 
of locality, 77 ; imitation of animal 
cries, 90 ; impossible to be lost, 78 ; 
leaf or twig clothing, 70 ; millet 
cake, 52, 75 ; monkeys not eaten, 

51 ; mnngns, story of, 80 ; names, 
37; not potters or weavers, 54; 
numbers, 36 ; royal bee-hive tak¬ 
ing, 170; twig offerings, 76, 174 

War of short-horned buffalo, 102, 143 
Wasabha, K., grant of tank, 366 ; 

married aunt, 422 
Wata Yaka, 145 

Waterfield, S., found dagaba, 293 
Watta Gamini, K., 2<)8, 300, 304, 403, 
445, 450 ; arms, 524 ; built Abhaya- 
giri dagaba and wihara, 298, 304 ; 
built Manisoma dagaba, 311 
Wax, aroma of ancient, 335 
Weapons, ancient. Armour, 524 ; 
arrow, 525, 540 ; bacmdiwala, 546 ; 
battle-a.xe, 523, 526, 542, 54c) ; 

luilent, 539, 546 ; l)ill-liook, 526, 

547 ; bow, 523, 539, 548 ; club, 524, 

543 ; cross-] k)w, 525 ; dagger, 526, 
531 ; engines, stone-throwing, $2$ ; 
helmet, 545 ; itiya, 526, 532 ; 

javelin, 523, 534; kastaiie, 531, 
544; ketSriya, ^42, 549 ; knife. 
526, 531 ; kris, 526, 532 ; mac<*, 
543; marh'an, 546; quiver. 541; 
scabliard, 531, 544: shield, 523, 
543. 548; spear, 523, 534, 549; 
stone-bow, 541 ; sword, 523, 526, 

548 ; toniara, 547 ; trident, ‘526, 
528 

Weaving. 565 

Wedge-holes, 3 types, 210 

Weights of coins, 464, 465, 488, 489, 

505 

Wellangolla, cup-holes, 230 ; dagaba, 
344 ; inscription, 230 
Wessamuni — Kuvcra, 140 
Widura -- Vidhura, a pandita, 140 
Wijapaia, prince, chiefs under, 10 r 
Wijaya, K., 39, 422 ; arms, 523 ; 
arrival, 16, 241 ; dab*, 456, 458 ; 
glims sent to India, 107 ; landing- 
place, 16, 241 ; marriages, 17, 23, 
236 

Wijaya-Bahu, K., 154, 317, 325 
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Wijesiiihe, C., transLileil Mahavansa, 
9 

Wijitapura, 237, 2 3(.), 242 ; capture, 
238 ; loiinded by Parakrama Bahu 
I, 238 ; site, 231) 

Wijitapura wihara, 237 
Winslow’s dictionary, ou ^aiiie, ; 

on length of s])an, 338 
Wood-Martin, Col.W. G., on Nerenchi 
diagram, 579 
W^olofs, colour, 46 

Women, no seclusion of, 422, 423 
VV^oro gaim;, (>no 

VVorslii]) of Kiri Animas a mark of 
civilisation, 151 

Yahana, altar, 173, 200 
Yaka, any male deity ol Vaetldas, 
134 ; any evil spirit. 42, 139 if., 143, 
144, 145, 146; causes and cures 
sickness, 139, 152. 633 ; mode of 
obtaining food, 153 ; of house, ])ro- 
tectivc, 152; opinion of monks, 152; 


notification of status. 153 ; number 
in Ceylon, 521 
Yak-giri duwa, 13 

Yakkhas —Yakshas. attendants on 
Kuvera, b ; cannibals, 18 ; district. 
12, 16, 19 ; form army of MSra, 28 ; 
guards, 28, 269: in J?itaka story, 
iS ; in S. India, 11 , 20 ; on Ritigala, 
IT ; 28 chiefs, 2 7--28 
Yantragala, stone receptacle for 
valuables, 298, 658 
Yaj)avvu Bapdfira, deified chief, 2()(» 
Yatapila, jiarty of Pattini, 037 
Yatthala dagaba, ago, 327 ; articles 
from relic-chamber, 327, 4^0 ; in¬ 
scribed bricks, 327 
Yatthrda-Tissa, K., 327, 440 ; built 
Katdaniya dagaba, 31b ; married 
niece. 422 

Yodakandiya tank. 3S8, 394 ; size, 3')5 
Yoda-waewa. — Duratissa, tank, 390, 
393 ; water-supply, 394 
Yojana, length in Ceylon, 255 
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